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A HYMN TO THE HOLY MOTHER 

By Swami Abhedananda 
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O, Prakriti, Supreme 1 in human form, 
Bestower of boon and bliss ! 

Distress of souls removest ThoUj 
And grantest them content and peace. 
Thy servants who surrender all to Thee 
Of fear, them, Thou makest free, 

0, Great Mother of the world, 

Be my salutations ever to Thee. 

Through mercy do Thou save 
Thy sons bound in Maya’s chain, 
Who hath virtue none to say, 

Full of crimes and ever vain. 

O, Thou art the only ship ! 

To ferry them across the earthly sea ! 
O, Great Mother of the world, 

Be my salutations ever to Thee. 

Renounce, my mind-bee ! 

The sense-flowers of the earth, 

Drink the nectar of “Lotus-feet,’^ 
Enjoy, thus, in peace and mirth. 
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In charm of Delusion 

Then shalt Thou cease to be, 

O, Great Mother of the world, 

Be my salutations ever to Thee. 

Pity, please, O merciful Mother ! 

Thy sons bowing to Thee anon, 
Grant them refuge at Thy feet, 
Take their salutes ever and on. 


fef irT5r?if«i%, 
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O, Sarada, Gracious Mother ! 

Giver of wisdom in ‘‘modest veil,’* 
Protect us, please, I salute Thee, 
Ever since from sin and ail. 
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Thy heart to Ramakrishna doth remain, 
To hear His name is joy to Thee, 

O, Embodiment of Plis thought alone, 

I salute Thee over, over again. 

Noble, Thou hast a character, 

Pure is Thy life divine ; 

Ever I bow to Thee, O Mother, 

Thou incarnate, Purity fine ! 

O ! Sarada, Goddess holy 

Killer of misery in souls resigned, 

Saviour of religion in every age. 

By Yogindra worshipped, O Mother 

kind, 

Givest Love and Wisdom Thou, 

Grace incarnate ! to Thee I bow. 
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Through tie of ‘Love’ divine. 

Bound Thou hast the hearjj* of ours; 

Granting e’er Thy lap benigh, 

O, Wonder •! how Thy mercy showers ! 

By grace hast Thou made us holy, 

To virtue changed our endless folly. 

Be loving and gracious to Thy sons, 

O, Mother ! I humbly beseech, 

Sprinkle in their hearts arid, 

A drop of love, to enjoy peace I 

O, Ramakrishna ! the Teacher of all 
And Mother Sarada, Goddess divine ! 

In bosom holding Their Lotus Feet, 
Salutations to both e’er be of mine. 



THE BIRTH OF RELIGION 


By SWAMI ViVEKANANDA 


The beautiful flowers of the forest 
with their many-coloured petals, nodd- 
ing their heads, jumping, leaping, play- 
ing with every breeze ; the beautiful 
birds with their gorgeous plumage, 
their sweet songs echoing through 
every forest glade — they were there 
yesterday my solace, my companion, 
and to-day they are gone : where ? My 
playmates, — the companions of my joy 
and sorrow, my pleasure and pastime — 
they also are gone — where ? Those that 
nursed me when I was a child, who all 
through their lives had but one thought 
for me — that of doing every thing for 
me, they also are gone. Everyone, 
everything is gone, is going and will go. 
Where do they go ? This was the ques- 
tion that pressed for an answer in the 
mind of the primitive man. “Why 
so?” you may ask, “Did he not see 
everything decomposed, reduced to dust 
before him? Why should he trouble 
his head at all about where they go?” 

To the primitive man everything is 
living in* the first place, and to him 
death in. the sense of annihilation has 
no meaning at all. People come to him, 
go away and come again. Sometimes 
they go away and do not come. There- 
fore in the most ancient language of 
the world death is always expressed by 
some sort of going. This is the begin- 
ning of religion. Thus the primitive 
man was searching everywhere for a 
solution of his difficulty — where do they 
all go? 

There is the morning sun radiant in 
his glory, bringing light and warmth 
and joy to a sleeping world, slowly he 
travels and alas, he also disappears, 
down, down below; but the next day 
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he appears again — ^glorious, beautiful. 
And there is the lotus — that wonderful 
flower in the Nile, the Indi3S5 and the 
Tigris, the birthplaces of civilization-^ 
opening in the morning as the solar 
rays strike its closed petals and with 
the waning sun shutting up again. 
Some were there then who came and 
went and got up, from their graves 
revivified. This was the first solution. 
The sun and the lotus are therefore 
the chief symbols in the most ancient 
religions. Why these symbols ? — be- 
cause abstract thought, whatever that 
be when expressed, is bound to come 
clad in visible, tangible, gross garments. 
This is the law. The idea of the pass- 
ing out as not out of existence but in 
it, and only as a change, a momentary 
transformation, had to be expressed, 
and reflexively that object which strikes 
the senses and goes vibrating to the 
mind and calls up a new idea, is bound 
to be taken up as the support, the 
nucleus round which the new idea 
spreads itself for an expression. And 
so the sun and the lotus were the firs^ 
symbols. There are deep holes every- 
where — so dark and so dismal; down 
is all dark and frightful; under water 
we cannot see, open our eyes though 
we may; up is light, all light, even 
in night the beautiful starry hosts shed- 
ding their light. Where do they go 
then, those I love ? Not certainly down 
in that dark dark place, but up, above 
in the realm of Everlasting Light. That 
required a new symbol. Here is fire 
with its glowing wonderful tongues of 
flame — eating up a forest in a short 
time, cooking the food, giving warmth, 
and driving wild animals away, — ^this 
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life-giving, life-saving lire ; and then 
the flames — they all go upwards, never 
downwards. Here then was another — 
this fire that carries them upwards to 
the. places of light — the connecting link 
between us and them that have passed 
over to the regions of light. “Thou 
Ignis/’ begins the oldest human record, 
“our messenger to the bright ones.” 
So thpy put food and drink and what- 
ever they thought would be pleasing to 
these “bright ones” into the fire. This 
was the beginning of sacrifice. 

So far the first question was solved, 
at least as far as to satisfy the needs 
of these primitive men. Then came the 
other question. Whence have all this 
come ? Why did it not come first ? — 
because we remember a sudden change 
more. Happiness, joy, addition, enjoy- 
ment make not such a deep impression 
on our mind as unhappiness, sorrow and 
subtraction. Our nature is joy, enjoy- 
ment, pleasure and happiness. Any- 
thing that violently breaks it makes a 
deeper impression than the natural 
course. So the problem of death was 
the first to be solved as the great dis- 
turber. Then with more advancement 
came the other question, Whence they 
came ? Everything that lives moves ; 
we move, our will moves our limbs, 
our limbs manufacture forms under the 
ijbntrol of our will. Everything then 
that moved had a will in it as the motor, 
to the man-child of ancient times as 
it is to the child-man of the present 
day. The wind has a will, the clouds, 
the whole of nature is full of separate 
wills, minds and souls. They are creat- 
ing all this just as we manufacture 
many things; they — the “devas,” the 
“Elohims,” are the creators of all 
this. 

Now in the mean while society was 
growing up. In society there was the 
king— why not among the bright ones, 
the Elohims ? Therefore there was a 


supreme ^^deva,” an Elohim-Jahveh, 
God of gods — the one God who by His 
single will has created all this — even 
the ‘^‘bright ones.” But as He has 
appointed different stars and planets, 
so He has appointed different devas” 
or angels to preside over different func- 
tions of nature, — some over death, some 
over birth, etc. One supreme being, 
supreme by being infinitely more power- 
ful than the rest is the common con- 
ception in the two great sources of all 
religions, the Aryan and Semitic races. 
But here the Aryans take a new start, 
a grand deviation. Their God was not 
only a supreme being but He was the 
Dyaus Piter, the Father in heaven. 
This is the beginning of Love. The 
Semitic God is only a thunderer, only 
the terrible one, the mighty Lord of 
hosts. To all these the Aryan added a 
new idea, that of a Father, And the 
divergence becomes more and more 
obvious all through further progress, 
which in fact stopped at this place in 
the Semitic branch of the human race. 
The God of the Semitic is not to be 
seen — nay, it is death to see Him ; the 
God of the Aryan can not only be seen 
but He is the goal of being; the one 
aim of life is to see Him. The Semitic 
obeys his King of kings for" fear of 
punishment and keeps His command- 
ments. The Aryan loves his father and 
further on he adds mother, his friend. 
And “love me, love my dog,” they say. 
So each one of His creatures should be 
loved, because they are His. To the 
Semitic this life is an outpost where 
we are posted to test our fidelity; to 
the Aryan this life is on the way to 
our goal. To the Semitic if we do our 
duty well we shall have an ever -joyful 
home in heaven. To the Aryan that 
home is God Himself. To the Semitic 
serving God is a means to an end, 
namely, the pay, which is joy and 
enjoyment. To the Aryan enjoyment 
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or misery everything is a means and 
the end is God. The Semitic worships 
God to go to heaven. The Aryan 
rejects heaven to go to God. In short, 
this is the main difference. The aim 


and end of the Aryan life is to see God, 
to see the face of the' Beloved, because 
without Kim he cannot live. ' ‘With- 
out Thy presence, the sun, the moon 
and the stars lose their light.’’ 


ONWARD MARCH 

By the Editor 


I 

When an once prosperous nation after 
failing into degradation, again takes an 
upward curve towards progress, it 
passes through three stages. At first, 
it is dazed and overpowered by the 
grandeur of any other prosperous nation 
with which it comes into contact and 
considers everything in the latter as 
good and everything in itself as bad. 
When a man meets with a miserable 
failure in life, he loses self-confidence 
and sees defects in his every action. 
This is the case with the life of a nation 
also. As a consequence a fallen nation 
thinks th%t its way to life is to follow 
the methods of those nations which have 
captured The imagination of the world 
by their brilliant success. This is the 
first stage and may be called the stage 
of imitation. 

Then comes the stage of worshipping 
the past. The unworthy descendants 
very often try to hide their defects of 
life by boasting of the glorious deeds of 
their forefathers. In the same way, 
when a nation falls in evil days and has 
nothing to speak of the present except 
its tale of misery and shame, it tries to 
keep up appearance and a position with 
others by vaunting of its past civiliza- 
tion and prosperity. 

But as a reaction comes the third 


stage. Soon the people realize that 
mere fine words come to no avail — their 
vociferous praise of the past will not 
help them in the least in the present 
— it will make their position all the more 
ridiculous and hy so doing they will 
show their unworthiness in a much more 
glaring light. So they set themselves 
to rebuild their present in the light of 
the past experience and gradually be- 
come more and more hopeful of their 
future and gain greater and greater 
self-confidence. 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries India reached the lowest level 
of downfall. She lost the freshness of life 
and was simply eking out a miserable 
existence. There was no creative 
pulse amongst the people and the nation 
was living on the earnings of its past. 
When there is a low level at a certain 
part of waters, water from around rushes 
there. Similar is the case in regard to 
national life. When a nation becomes 
weak, it is liable to succumb to the 
influence — cultural, moral, religious, 
etc., of other nations which are pros- 
perous. So when India was in a mori- 
bund condition, the English came as a 
harbinger of a new civilization with new 
hopes and aspirations and easily over- 
powered our national life. For a time 
people were dazzled by the material 
prosperity of the West and began to 
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think that the Western civilization 
would bring a sure panacea for all the 
ills of Indian national life. People 
began to study Western art, literature, 
history, etc., with great avidity and 
turned to them for the sustenance of 
life. They were more interested in the 
details of the Prench Revolution and 
the battle of Waterloo than in any of 
their national deeds. The British sense 
of justice and love of liberty appealed 
to them more than any Indian deed of 
virtue and morality. They found their 
own religion as full of blind supersti- 
tions and meaningless rituals — ^they had 
not the patience to study it thoughtful- 
ly — and some of them actually embrac- 
ed the Christian faith. For a time it 
seemed as if India would find an eternal 
burial in the rushing tide of the Western 
civilization. 

Then side by side arose a section of 
people who began to justify every 
trifling act of their ancestors as full of 
deep significance and great importance. 
The enthusiasm and vehemence of their 
blind worship of the “Aryan civiliza- 
tion” were equalled only by their sad 
ignorance of their past. The worst pity 
of it was that their attention to the past 
was directed by the people of the West. 
When any Western scholar praised any- 
fiaing of India’s religion, culture and 
civilization, their words echoed and re- 
echoed throughout the length and 
breadth of the country and their Indian 
disciples were in breathless expectancy 
to catch any fresh word of ^testimony 
regarding India that might fall from 
their lips. 

Soon there came a disgust against this 
idle spirit of living on the hollow 
praise of others or the unprofitable work 
of magnifying the past. The more sober 
and serious amongst the people began 
to work silently, steadily and earnestly 
to see what they themselves might do to 
get for India a worthy place amongst 


all other nations of the world. Some of 
them have been splendidly successful 
and they have opened up a new vista of 
hope for others. 

But the above three stages are not 
separated by any clear-cut division. 
We can divide them into three classes 
only by taking account of the most 
prominent part which one particular 
tendency has played in a particular 
period — other factors not being neces- 
sarily altogether absent. If we analyse 
the current thoughts of the present-day 
India, we can classify our people into 
three groups : First, those who are 
still blindly worshipping the past and 
making no effort to build the present or 
if they at all stir themselves to action, 
they want to make the present a replica 
of the past. Second, those who are 
torn with grief at seeing the present 
abject condition of the country and are 
anxious anyhow to raise India from the 
mire of her degradation. And as their 
anxiety sometimes gets the better of cool 
judgment which is so very necessary 
for a right kind of action, specially at a 
time of great crisis, at least in some 
of them we find now and then a spirit 
of ignoring — if not altogether rejecting 
the past. Though their enthusiasm for 
working out a new destiny for '•India is 
genuine, they betray that they are also 
blinded by the success of the nations 
which now rule the world or which are 
rising in prosperity, and they want to 
import things into India which may not 
suit Indian soil, or if they grow at all 
in India it may be to her great peril. 
Of course we find another section of 
people also, who are trying to adapt 
the past to the present, combine the 
East and the West and to utilize all the 
forces which are likely to benefit India — 
rejecting nothing, ignoring none, but all 
the while discriminating whether a 
particular thing will be of real good to 
the country. 
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If we look to our actual activities, 
we find that the people in all fields, 
after passing through a period of imita- 
tion are now coming to a sense of 
gradual self-consciousness. There was 
a time when Indian artists would study 
Western art with greater attention and 
give greater importance to it than to 
that of India. It will be astonishing to 
learn that when Mr. E. B. Havell, the 
then Principal of the Government School 
of Arts, Calcutta, removed the Western 
paintings from the Calcutta Museum 
and substituted them by a collec- 
tion of Indian paintings so that the art 
students would be compelled to give 
better attention to Indian arts, protests 
came even from the Indian Press and 
public. It is said of the great artist 
Sir Abanindranath Tagore of Bengal 
that he was in love with Western art 
before he knew anything of the art of 
Ajanta, or of Moghul and Rajput pain- 
tings, trained as he was under two 
European artists — one Italian and the 
other English. It was by a mere 
chance that his attention was directed 
to Indian arts. Once he saw old manus- 
cripts in his family library with nice 
illustrations in them. He was so charm- 
ed with' them that gradually an ambi- 
tion grew in him to become a true In- 
dian artist instead of wasting life in 
imitating European 'models. Now the 
Bengal School of Art, which is said to 
be the best expression of Indian Renais- 
sance and whose influence has spread all 
over the country, owes its origin to 
the genius of Abanindranath Tagore. 

The same thing might be said of lite- 
rature. Michael Madhusudan Dutt 
wrote his Magnum Opus on the model 
of an Eiglish Epic and his ambition was 
to be the ‘‘Milton of Bengal.’’ There 
was a time when everyone receiving 
modern education looked upon the 
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vernaculars with piteous scorn, but 
now at least in one % province in India 
we see the birth of a rich literature, some 
of whose books have been translated 
into almost all the important languages 
of the world and whose high-priest has 
been a household word all over the civi- 
lized world. In other provinces also 
vernaculars are receiving greater and 
greater attention. 

A great stir of life is visible almost 
everywhere. Indians were so long sup- 
posed to be fit for nothing but dream- 
ings and many Indians in the period of 
national decadence could not dare aspire 
after anything better and higher. But 
now even in the field of exact science 
we have got some Indians who have got 
recognition amongst the best scientists 
of the world and whose achievements 
can shed lustre on any country. It 
must however be said that though their 
individual achievements are great, by 
no means a nation can have anything 
greatly to be proud of by producing 
only two or three eminent scientists. 
But what is really significant is that 
they show the possibilities of the Indian 
genius. If under so many adverse 
circumstances and overwhelming obs- 
tacles, they could succeed so much, why 
should not one very legitimately hope 
for better results in the future unde* 
more favourable circumstances? 

It is said that Indian politics of the 
present day is the outcome of English 
education in the country. There is 
much truth in that saying. There is 
much in Indian politics which is a Euro- 
pean imitation. Even till lately Euro- 
peans were necessary to be called in to 
preside over the deliberations of Indian 
national assembly. British friends were 
required to come to India to tell the 
Indians what their legitimate rights are 
and what their hopes and aspirations 
should be. But now even in the field of 
politics creative spirit is visible. Re- 
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cent events snow that in India has been 
discovered a metjiod of political war- 
fare, which, if it succeeds, will have a 
lasting influence upon the future history 
of the world. There was a time when 
Indian political leaders could not speak 
louder than in a petitioning tone, but 
now they are emphatically demanding 
their rights to stand shoulder to 
shoulcler with any other nation in the 
world. Even a few years back, politics 
meant the capacity for giving lectures 
and speeches at intervals of one’s pro- 
fessional work. Nowadays a political 
leader is judged by the standard of 
sacrifices and sufferings he has under- 
gone for the cause of the country. It is 
a happy sign that the people are show- 
ing greater and greater readiness to 
sacrifice their personal interests of all 
kinds for the ulterior cause of the 
country. Many persons have given 
exemplary proofs that no sacrifice is too 
great for them if thereby the destiny of 
the country can be changed. 

One most significant sign in the con- 
temporary national activities is the com- 
ing out of Indian women from their life 
of seclusion to take interest in public 
afiairs and national welfare. The Indian 
women are showing greater interest not 
only in what directly concerns the well- 
feeing of their sex, but also that of the 
country as a whole. 

It is said that repentance carries with 
it an indication that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand. In the same way, 
consciousness of our defects indicates 
that we are not far from remedying 
them. And fortunately the country is 
passing through a process of self-exami- 
nation in all fields of life to remove the 
evils. 

Nowadays there is a constant cry that 
our present system of education is anti- 
national and that it is not in keeping 
with the genius of Indian nation. 
Sporadic attempts are being made here 


and there to evolve a better type of 
Institutions. All these show that in not 
very distant future one can hope to see 
the growth of a type of education which 
will better foster Indian ideals and 
culture. 

The same thing might be true of the 
defects in our social institutions. People 
themselves are being more and more 
conscious of the innumerable handicaps 
under which our present-day society is 
working. It needs no foreigner to 
awaken us to a sense of our drawbacks, 
by calumniating our society before the 
eyes of the world. Pressure of circums- 
tances and greater and greater earnest- 
ness for progress will make the people 
more determined to root out all the 
social evils. 

Nowhere is the sign of new awakening 
so clearly visible as in the field of 
religion. Impact of Western religion 
with Hinduism in the early part of the 
last century brought about the develop- 
ment of an offshoot of Hinduism which 
was Western in conception and setting. 
It is said of Brahmananda Keshabr 
chandra Sen, who figured so greatly in 
the religious history of India in the last 
century, that so much was his love for 
Christianity (as opposed to the real un- 
derstanding of Hinduism ?) that he 
would have embraced that faith, had 
he lived longer. But soon Hinduism re- 
asserted itself. Nowadays not only there 
is no danger of Hinduism being crushed 
by any other faith, but on the contrary 
the influence of Hinduism is spreading 
beyond the shores of India through 
various sources. And within the country 
itself the characteristic power of Hindu 
religion to assimilate foreign elements is 
clearly visible at work. 

All these we say not in a spirit of 
pride for our achievements — as a matter 
of fact, if we take account of all things, 
our woirk has been very trifle in com- 
parison with what lies before us to be 
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done. But we mention them because 
India has suffered much from self-depre- 
ciation and because a spirit of optimism 
always brings a greater chance of pro- 
gress. And if we can be keenly conscious 
that a life of dead stagnation is over, 
we can try with a greater zeal for a 
better speed of progress. Due to various 
circumstances the idea of inferiority- 
complex has been implanted upon the 
people and the sooner this deadweight 
is removed the better for them. From 
that standpoint the country gets a fresh 
cause for rejoicing when any of her sons 
gets a world-recognition and brings new 
laurels of honour to her. The other 
day a prominent American, whose voice 
carries weight, said with reference to 
the national poet of India, ‘‘You alone 
are sufficient why India should be free.” 
Such remarks have occasionally been 
made with regard to more than one 
great Indian of this generation or whom 
the present generation has not forgotten. 
Not that one should rely too much on 
such remarks and sit idle, but such 
recognition is a sure step to remove all 
feelings of inferiority from the mind of 
the people, if they still have any. 

Ill 

The c6untry is now as if in a melting- 
pot — she is in a process of rebirth. Even 
a blind man cannot deny that India is 
going to take a new shape. At this 
juncture some people are in anxiety as 
to whether in the process of transforma- 
tion India will remain true to herself. 
For, now and then signs can be seen 
that there is a tendency in the country 
to emulate the other newly rising nations 
of the world which are showing ab- 
normal zeal to throw off all time-, 
honoured customs, traditions, ideals, 
etc. Some of the social practices and 
usages even in India will change and they 
require changes. Besides, time means 
growth and growth means changes. But 


on our part we believe that there will 
be no real danger to Indian culture. 
The soul of India wlfich has stood the 
shock of so many attacks for ages past 
cannot die. Very often the present 
awakening in India is called a Renais- 
sance, borrowing the phrase from the 
European history. But the present 
awakening in India is qui^ different 
from the Renaissance in Europe. There 
the Greek and Roman cultures supplant- 
ed the then moribund mediaeval culture 
of Europe ; there it was the case of the 
substitution of the one by another. But 
here in India it means that the nation 
is gaining in self-consciousness and the 
stir of life indicates that the country 
is re-asserting herself. It is a case of 
awakening from, self-forgetfulness. So 
all changes will mean growth from 
within. As such the country is bound 
to remain true to herself. A child of 
ten does not remain the same when he 
attains the age, say, of fifty. But 
nevertheless the child remains the same 
person though there is a difference of 
forty years. Similarly it is difficult to 
prophesy as to what shape exactly the 
future of the country will take. But 
this may be said that India will remain 
India — she cannot be anything else. 

But in the meantime she may com- 
mit mistakes here and there and it is 
but natural. In the zeal and enthusiasm 
for progress the nation may try to run 
at a speed which will frighten any but 
a strong and courageous spirit. But in 
the future everything is bound to be all 
right. When there comes a high tide, 
the banks of a river are broken down 
and sometimes it loses even its identity 
in a vast watery expanse ; but neverthe- 
less the river remains the same. Similar 
is the case with the national life. 

When we compare the present awaken- 
ing in India with that in other nations 
of the world which have been showing 
the pulsation of a new life, we find a 
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great significance. Whereas in other 
nations — even in an Asiatic country like 
China j people in ^ their awakened cons- 
ciousness are showing a spirit of great 
revolt against religion, in India religious 
revival has been the harbinger of the 
new awakening. For, in the last century, 
when the nation passed through the 
greatest <w.'isis, Indian religion though 
it su'fiered a little shock, soon gained 
strength, and it was in the field of reli- 
gion first that people were self-conscious. 
Frona religion, in a sense, came the self- 
confidence which is now pervading other 
fields of activity. Beginning with Ram- 
mohan Roy, in Devendranath Tagore, 
in Keshab, Dayananda down to Swami 
Vivekananda — in all the religious re- 
formers we find the same spirit of 
national consciousness working silently 
or explicity — no matter that in some 
of them Western influence played such 
a great part that they could not make 
a common cause with the people in 
general. But on the whole in all the 
religious movements we find that the 
spirit of India was in revolt against an 
undue foreign aggression. And that 
spirit is working in wider fields and 


diverse activities in the present century. 
Consequently the soul of India will ulti- 
mately remain safe though there may be 
some outward manifestation of changes. 

As such it behoves all Indians to join, 
help ajid encourage all movements which 
are likely to accelerate the speed of the 
country in her onward march. And we 
hear the mighty voice of one who was 
as if consuming with his love for India, 
still resounding in our ears ; 

^‘The longest night seems to be pass- 
ing away, the sorest troubles Seem to be 
coming to an end at last, the seeming 
corpse appears to be awakening and a 
voice is coming to us. Like a breeze 
from the Himalayas, it is bringing life 
into the almost dead bones and muscles, 
the lethargy is passing away, and only 
the blind cannot see, or the perverted 
will not see, that she is awakening, this 
motherland of ours, from her deep long 
sleep. . . . None can resist her any 
more, never she is going to sleep any 
more; no outward powers can hold her 
back any more ; for the infinite giant is 
rising to her feet,” 

Is there any one amongst us who dis- 
believes it ? 


€ 


THE SOULES CRY FOR GOD 

Jabez T. Sunderland, d.d. 


“Ml/ heart crieth otit for God, yea, 
for the living GodJ^ 

— Old Testament Psalm. 
^‘Unlovely, nay, almost frightful, 
is the solitude of the soul which 
is without God in the world,’^ 

— Emerson. 

No demand of the human soul is 
more deep, more pathetic, more inex- 
tinguishable, than its cry for God, 


This cry began seemingly with maii^s 
creation on the earth; certainly it has 
accompanied all his earthly history, so 
far as we can trace that history ; nor 
does there appear to be any reason for 
supposing that it will ever cease so long 
as he remains in this world. This cry 
of the soul for God is what all the altars 
and temples and religions of the world 
mean ; it is what its philosophies really 
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mean; it is the deepest impulse of its 
poetry and art and music ; I am not 
sure but it will sometime be seen that 
it is the real meaning of its science. 

As a babe feels out instinctively for 
its mother’s breast, and cannot be 
happy or still until it finds it ; as the 
caged eagle is restless inside its bars 
and can be satisfied only when it feels 
its wings beating the free air ; as the 
human eye pines for light, the human 
mind for truth, and the human heart 
for love, so the human soul, in its weak- 
ness, ignorance and imperfection, is 
restless — must be — its very weakness 
cries out for a Strength higher than it- 
self ; its very ignorance cries out for a 
Wisdom higher than its own ; its very 
imperfection cries out for Perfection ; 
and not until these are found, as they 
can only be found in God, does it 
seem possible, in the nature of the case, 
that man, created as he is, can rest or 
find peace. 

* * 

I say I think that this is not only 
.what man’s temples and altars and 
religion mean, but really what his philo- 
sophies and poetry and art, and even 
his very science, will more and more 
be seen to mean at bottom as we learn 
to understand them better. 

Man’s reason is so made that it cries 
out for an answering Reason in Nature 
— an Intelligence over all things, 
through all things, in all things, the 
explanation of all things. Nothing is 
more abhorrent to man’s mind than the 
thought of an idiot universe — a world 
without intelligence or meaning. But 
for man’s reason to demand intelligence 
and meaning in the universe is, in its 
own way and language, to cry out for 
God — ^for what is God but the Infinite 
Reason ? 

The mind of man is so constituted 
that it seeks order and Unity. It 
cannot rest in disorder. It has some- 
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times been said that classification (put- 
ting things in ordqr) is knowledge. 
We know by discovering likenesses ; 
similarities and dissimilarities ; by 
bringing parts together into wholes ; 
tracing unities in diversities. This is 
the way all the sciences are built up. 
The science of botany is the orderly 
array of the facts of th^ vegetable 
world ; it is the setting forth of the 
unities that run tlirough the diversities 
of vegetable life. So too with the 
other sciences. As soon as the facts 
concerning the rocks of the earth, and 
the stars and planets of the sky, were 
fully enough studied out, to reveal 
their lines of order and their unities, 
we had the sciences of geology and 
astronomy. So everywhere science is 
the push out to find the order in the 
disorder, the one in the many. And 
this push is instinctive to man’s mind. 
The human mind hungers for order ; it 
cries out for Unity. 

Nor can it stop with the attainment 
of its object in a mere part of the 
creation, it must find it everywhere. 
Botany and geology and astronomy do 
not embrace all there is in the universe. 
Is there not an order running through 
nature as a whole ? Is there not a 
great unity binding all its parts into 
one? This is what the mind longs fo:». 
And it can never rest until the answer 
comes, ‘^Yes, there is such a Supreme 
Order; there is such a Supreme Unity.” 

But when the scientific mind impelled 
by its own irresistible instinct has thus 
pressed on until it has discovered order 
transcending order, and unity beyond 
unity, until it has reached at last an 
ultimate highest unity in the universe, 
what has happened ? Why, it has 
simply climbed the same mountain 
peak from its own side that philosophy 
and religion, propelled by a like im- 
pulse in the human soul, have been 
from the beginning climbing from their 
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respective sides. They have all been 
climbing from disorder to Order, from 
diversity to Unity. 

•This is exactly what philosophy's 
thought of First, or Efficient Cause, 
means. This is exactly what religion’s 
thought of Creator, and Moral Ruler of 
all things means. As in the physical 
world the mind cries out for unity, and 
canndt rest until it finds it, so in the 
intellectual and moral worlds the mind’s 
demand for a like unity is just as im- 
perative. Amd the great final three- 
fold unity, unity in power, unity in 
intelligence, and unity in beneficence, 
which we find at the summit as we 
press up all these three paths of the 
physical, the intellectual and the moral, 
is what we mean when we say the 
Infinite, Eternal, Supreme, One — God. 

Thus it is that the human soul’s 
insatiate and ineradicable demand for 
order and unity is its own confession 
that it can never rest except in the 
thought of One Power over all, One 
Wisdom embracing all, One Plan of 
Good for all worlds, that is to say, a 
moral universe commensurate with the 
physical, ‘^one far off divine event to- 
ward which the whole creation moves.” 
* * 

A hint of the same thing, I think, 
Y& find in the mind’s cravings for 
Harmony. The lowest form of har- 
mony is that of sounds — mere physical 
harmony — sounds of such pitches that 
the waves of air which produce them 
are in length multiples of each other. 
Such harmony of sounds gives pleasure 
of its kind. But we soon rise to the 
perception of subtler harmonies — har- 
monies of sound with feeling and 
thought; and then, to harmonies that 
transcend sound and all things physical. 
The great musicians soon get to the 
point in their musical compositions 
where they feel that their instruments 
are poor and inadequate, and the re- 


sources of sound are practically exhaust- 
ed, and they long to burst through the 
cramping limitations of the physical 
into the realm of the free spiritual. 
That is, the physical harmonies which 
the hand or voice can produce, and 
which the ear can hear, only dimly 
hint those higher harmonies which the 
soul feels. But when they come to try 
to express these feelings or to attach 
words to them, what is the character of 
the words? Instinctively they are reli- 
gious words — words of adoration and 
worship. So deeply docs the soul feel 
that its cry for the loftiest harmonies 
is really a cry for God — that is, a cry 
for the all-perfect Life and Love in 
whom all the soul’s imperfections and 
dissonances are made complete. 

Thus it is not by accident that music 
attaches itself so closely to religion. 
Harmonies of spirit are love and wor- 
ship. When the soul yearns most for 
harmony on the human plane it feels 
most the spirit of love toward human 
beings. When it yearns most for har- 
mony on the plane above the human it 
feels most the spirit of love and adora- 
tion to God. Perfect human Love is 
just perfect harmony between human 
soul and human soul. Perfect w’orship 
is just perfect harmony between the 
soul and God. Thus the soul’s deepest 
longing for harmony are cries for a 
Perfect and Infinite Love. And what 
is that but God? 

* * 

Likewise in man’s natural desire for 
Beauty and inability to be satislk^d 
with any possible beauty of earth, there 
seems to be a secret testimony to his 
relationship to the Divine. His long- 
ing for the beautiful quickly exhausts 
the possibilities of the physical, and 
rises to the richer realm of the intellec- 
tual and moral. It is the vision of the 
ideal that ever haunts him, woos him, 
thrills him — ^the ideal that is not on 
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earth — that finds its realization only in 
the All-Beautiful, the All-Perfeet. Thus 
it is that man’s longing for the beauti- 
ful, which cannot be satisfied short of 
the Perfect Beauty, is really, in its 
deeper meaning, the soul’s cry for God. 

And man’s desire for Truth, too, 
seems to be the same. Man’s soul is 
so constituted that it cannot rest in 
falsehood or illusions. It wants reality, 
it wants verity. And this not merely 
at one point, or on the surface : it 
wants these everywhere, and above all 
at the heart of things. It cries out 
with a passionate cry that will take no 
denial, for Truth, absolute, eternal, un- 
changeable, as the meaning of this uni- 
verse. Is such truth possible without 
God? 

And the soul’s cry for Right, too — 
right that is immutable and eternal — 
right and justice at the heart of being 
— what is that but a cry for God ? No 
thought that ever came to man has 
more power to drive him wild, to make 
life intolerable, than the thought that 
possibly the great plan of things may 
not be just — the thought that possibly 
in the end wrong and not right may 
prevail in this universe. From this 
thought all that is sanest and highest 
in man revolts — saying, it cannot be. 
Amid all the shortcomings and seem- 
ing miscarriages of earth where the 
wrong seems to prevail, amidst all the 
dark problems of evil where we can see 
little light, there is that within us, 
deeper than all other voices, which 
says. There must be a solution; there 
must be a Justice throned on high 
which we may trust. 

And what is that voice but the divine 
within us witnessing to itself ? What is 
it but the soul, as St. Augustine puts 
it, made for God, unable to rest until it 
rests in him? And when it does thus 
consciously rest in him, able to feel 
that whatever comes the Judge of all 


the earth will do Right, how great and 
inexpressibly precious^ is its peace ! 

* * * 

These, then, are some of the ways, 
and there are many more, in which the 
human soul cries out instinctively, and 
ever, from the earliest moment of its 
conscious rational existence, all through 
life, for something above itself, stronger 
than itself, more perfect than itself, the 
light of its day, the source of its life, 
the permanent amidst the changing, 
the explanation of its ideals, the in- 
finite unity and harmony at the heart 
of all discords and diversities, the satis- 
faction of all its longings. 

We see, then, the answer that is to be 
made to any of our fellow men who 
may ever talk lightly of our relations 
to God or of our dependence on him. 
We see the answer that is to be made 
when any speak, as thoughtless men 
sometimes do, of outgrowing the need 
of laying hold of the Divine Hand as 
we go through the vforld. 

Talk lightly of our dependence on 
God ? Outgrow our need of help higher 
than ourselves ? Alas 1 who are we that 
thus we dream? Can the creature out- 
grow his Creator ? 

When we can call ourselves into exist- 
ence, or sustain ourselves ; when we can 
bring the morning at our wish, or th^ 
night at our call ; nay, when we can 
create a blade of grass, or guide our 
own steps for one hour with certainty 
that within that hour sorrow and 
danger and death shall not overtake us, 
then, but not before, may we talk 
lightly of our need of God, or cease to 
listen to those deep voices of our nature 
that cry out for him. 

Do without God? Yes, if the time 
ever comes when other things can do 
without the source of their life, then 
perhaps we can. 

If the time ever comes when fish are 
able to do without water, ox plants 
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without light, or babes without 
mothers, or the e;arth without the sun, 
then, but not before, may we, we puny 
children of earth, turn our backs upon 
him who is our Strength and our Life, 
or stop our ears to those voices, with- 
out and within, that forever call us to 
his Protection and his Love. 

We little realize what treasures ex- 
haustless and infinite we have in God. 

Imagine a world without God, and 
then we shall see. Without God the 
universe loses its meaning. Without 
God reason is baffied in its every flight. 


Without God our ideals are dreams and 
our hopes are bubbles- Without God 
faith’s feet stand on nothing. Without 
God immortality fades away, and man 
sinks down essentially to the level of 
the brute, and death speedily swallows 
up all. 

But with God, a real God, a God of 
Infinite Wisdom and Love, the world is 
rational ; the universe is alive ; man is 
immortal ; hope lights eternal fires ; love 
reigns in all worlds; and there is no 
good thing in earth or heaven that is 
not waiting to be ours. 


THE PRESENT-DAY CONFLICT OF CULTURES 

Pramatha Nath Bose, B.Sc. (London) 


I 

Until about two centuries ago, there 
was fundamentally one culture, which 
may be conveniently called ancient 
culture, all over the civilized world — 
in the East as well as in the West. On 
the intellectual side it embodied a very 
high development of mental science. 
Though there are not many who will 
ngree with Schlegel that in comparison 
with Hindu philosophy, ‘^even the 
loftiest philosophy of the Europeans,” 
appears ‘dike a feeble Promethean 
spark in the full flood of the heavenly 
glory of noon-day sun, faltering and 
feeble and ever ready to be extin- 
guished,” the fact is patent, that 
modern philosophy has not been 
advanced much beyond the point 
to which the ancients had carried 
it. ‘‘The latest German philosophy,” 
observes Mr, Davies, “is a reproduction 
of the philosophic system of Kapil a in 
its materialistic part, presented in 
more elaborate form but on the same 


fundamental lines. In this respect, the 
human intellect has gone over the same 
ground that it occupied more than two 
thousand years ago ; but on a more 
important question it has taken a step 
in retreat. Kapila recognized fully the 
existence of a soul in man, forming 
indeed his proper nature— the^ absolute 
ego of Fichte — distinct from matter 
and immortal ; our latest philosophy, 
both here and in Germany can sec in 
man only a highly developed physical 
organisation.” The system of Laotsze, 
the greatest philosopher of China has 
produced, corresponds so closely to 
Vedantism, that he is supposed by some 
to have drawn inspiration from India. 
In the West, the mantle of Socrates 
fell on his most distinguished pupil, 
Plato. Of all the systems of Greek 
philosophy Plato’s approximates most 
to the Indian, especially to the Vedantic 
system. His conception of the Divine 
Being, that of Supreme Intelligence, in- 
corporeal, eternal and immutable is 
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essentially Vedantic. He rose to the 
lofty Vedantic conception of God as 
Absolute Beauty, ‘‘explaining how 
man’s love of the beautiful, elevated 
gradually from flesh to spirit, from the 
individual to the general, ultimately 
reveals itself as the yearning of the soul 
for the end and essence of all life and 
being.” 

The ancient culture embodies the 
ethical development of antiquity, which 
is the highest as yet reached by 
humanity. Gautama Buddha preached 
in India that — 

“Never in this world does hatred 

cease by hatred. 

Hatred ceases by love ; this is always 

its nature. 

“Let us live happily, there, not 

hating those who hate us, 
Let us live free from hatred among 

men who hate.” 

As long ago as B.C. 2<135, the 
Chinese Emperor Kuh taught that no 
virtue is higher than to love all men; 
and later on Laotsze preached the 
sublime doctrine, “Recompense evil 
with good.” This high standard of 
altruism was carried to the "West by 
Christianity. Greek ethical culture 
though of a very high order failed to 
recognize it as one of the cardinal 
virtues- The origin of culture is trace- 
able, at least partly, to warfare. To 
the palaeolithic or neolithic man the two 
were very closely connected. What 
culture he had, was devoted to a great 
extent, to the manufacture and per- 
fection of implements for fighting 
and killing. But with the progress 
of civilization and the propagation 
of humanitarian ideals, culture vras 
gradually dissociated from warfare, 
and came to hold a higher place in 
social estimation, until, as in the case 
of the Hindus, the differentiation was 
so complete that it centred in a class 
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of non-combatants who wielded the 
greatest influence jn society, and the 
art of war was relegated to a class of 
men who occupied a lower position in 
the social scale. 

The pacific tendencies of ancient 
culture especially in the East, were 
mainly due to its ethical and spiritual 
development, which inculcated altruism, 
simplicity of living and humility as the 
highest virtues. Gautama Buddha lays 
down emphatically : “As a mother, 
even at the risk of her own life, protects 
her son, her only son, so let him 
cultivate good-will without measure 
among all beings. Let him cultivate 
good-will without measure towards 
the whole world, above, below, around, 
unstinted, unmixed with any feeling 
of differing or opposing interests. 
Let a man remain steadfastly in this 
state of mind all the while he is awake, 
whether he be standing, walking, sit- 
ting, or lying down. This state of 
heart is the best in the world.” 

These Buddhistic precepts are echoed 
in the literature of the Brahmanic 
Hindus and of the Jainas as well as of 
the Chinese. There is no virtue so 
insistently enforced by them as that of 
selfless altruism. And it was not a 
mere expression of pious wishes and 
precepts. But, as the writer has sh%wn 
elsewhere,* there is abundant evidence 
to show, that an earnest endeavour was 
made to realize them in life, India 
exerted immense influence all over Asia. 
It gradually extended even into Europe^ 
Africa, and America. But this world- 
wide empire was neither established nor 
maintained by the sword. It was an 
empire of culture absolutely free from 
any taint of the military spirit and 
survives to the present day* Aftei 
India had attained the highest stage ol 
civilization, she suffered repeated in- 

*Epochs of Civilization, pp. 186-191. 
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vasions from outside, by the Greeks, the 
Scythians, the Parthians and the Huns, 
who succeeded in establishing their 
authoi’ity in various parts of the 
country. Sooner or later, however, 
they were either expelled or became 
Indianised, adopting the Indian religion, 
the Indian literature, and the Indian 
institutions. ^Hindu culture also pre- 
sented ^n impenetrable front of opposi- 
tion to the disintegrating influences of 
Mahomedan invasion, and in course of 
time, caj)tured the Moslem mind and 
largely influenced Moslem culture and 
Moslem administration. 

Ancient culture was also considerably 
developed in China, and she has been 
remarkably free from militarism. The 
profession of the soldier has ever been 
despised in China. He is placed last 
in her scale of social usefulness. She 
has, like India, made heroes of her 
saints and philosophers, not of her 
military men. The Emperor of China 
was probably the only ruler in the world 
who never wore a sword. Paradoxical 
as the statement may appear, it was 
not her military strength but her 
ethical elevation, not her material deve- 
lopment but the harmony which, she 
like India, was able to bring about 
between it and her moral culture which 
enj^bled her to preserve until recently 
the integrity of her civilization. 

Ancient culture has never been averse 
to material progress, but has always 
endeavoured to maintain equilibrium 
between it and moral development, and 
has therefore discouraged inordinate 
mechanical development, Plato valued 
Mathematics only because it * ‘habi- 
tuates the mind to the contemplation of 
pure truth and raises us above the mate- 
rial universe.” He remonstrated with 
his friend Arehytas who had invented 
powerful machines on mathematical 
principles, and declared, ‘^this was to 
degrade noble intellectual exercise into 


a low craft fit only for carpenters and 
wheelwrights.” Archimedes was half 
ashamed of his inventions which were 
the wonders of his age. The cultured 
classes among the Hindus and the 
Greeks kept aloof from industrialism. 
Visvakarma, the divine patron of arts 
in India, receives worship only from 
artisans, and he was in no way superior 
to Maya, the architect of the Danavas. 
Shukracharya, the greatest Indian in- 
ventor of ancient times, of whom we 
have many traditions, was a professor 
of the Daityas. In India trade and all 
other money-making occupations were 
left to the lower castes. 

Plappiness under whatever name has 
ever been the aim of life. Ancient 
culture seeks it through the inner rather 
than the outer man, by self-denial 
rather than by self-indulgence, by cur- 
tailing the wants of life than by increas- 
ing them. Even E})iGurus with whom 
pleasure was the sole ultimate good, 
maintained the immense superiority of 
the pleasures of the mind over those of 
the body; and the Epicurean sage no 
less than the Vedantie, Confueian, Bud- 
dhistic or the Stoic sought for happi- 
ness from within rathex’ than from 
without. 

II 

Modern culture is the result of the 
phenomenal development of Natural 
Science in the West during the last two 
centuries. The Aryans of northerxx and 
western Europe were not so favoured 
by their physical environment as their 
brethren who migrated to India. The 
physical surroundings of the latter were 
favourable to early economic develop- 
ment. The wants of the outer life easily 
satisfied, they had abundant leisure to 
turn their attention to the inner life. 
They were either in friendly intercourse 
with Nature or regarded it as a negli- 
gible factor in life, Far different 
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the case with their Western congeners. 
For good many centuries they were 
engaged in a keen struggle for bare 
existence and were but little above the 
savage level. Their climate and their 
soil were adverse to economic progress, 
and their energies were exhausted in 
overcoming natural obstacles. They had 
little time left for introspection, cogita- 
tion and contemplation. Nature loomed 
large before them because they had 
constantly to contend against her forces. 
The efforts made by them to obtain 
mastery over her have left their impress 
upon their national character which 
exhibits qualities requisite for sustained 
action in an eminent degree. It has also 
developed a habit of mind which is as 
helpful for a minute investigation of the 
objective world as it is prejudicial to a 
close study of the subjective pheno- 
mena. The general trend of intellectual 
development of the moderns has been as 
markedly scientific as that of the 
ancients was philosophic. There has 
no doubt been considerable progress in 
philosophy which reckons such eminent 
names as Descartes, Locke, Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Hegel and 
Schopehauer among its devotees. But 
in the first place, their number ss much 
smallei^ than that of the scientists. 
Secondly, the influence they have 
exerted on contemporary thought 
dwindles into insignificance compared 
with that of the Naturalists. Thirdly, 
they have had a very solid foundation 
laid by the ancient thinkers to build 
upon. 

As in philosophy, so in mathematics, 
the moderns have had a very good basis 
to go upon. In this respect they are 
very largely indebted to the Moors of 
Spain who, not only spread the mathe- 
matical knowledge of the ancients in 
modern Europe, but also considerably 
improved upon it. It is chiefly the 
pioneering educational work of the 


Spanish Moslems which rendered pos- 
sible the brilliant achievements of such 
mathematicians as Descartes who ap- 
plied algebra to geometry, Fermat 'C^ho 
perfected algebra, Kepler, Napier and 
Briggs who invented logarithms, New- 
ton who discovered the law of gravity, 
and Galileo who revived and developed 
the system of Copernicus. * 

In Natural Science also the ancients 
had done a good deal of pioneering work 
and paved the way for the moderns. The 
ancients had grasped its central ideas. 
The principle of evolution, which has 
made such a stir in the modern scientific 
world, was enunciated by them several 
centuries before the Christian era, and 
was later on, taught in the schools of the 
Saracens. They (especially the Hindus) 
early rose up to the modern theories 
about the genesis and the age of the 
world, the vastitude of the changes it 
has undergone, and the conservation, 
transformation and dissipation of 
energy. But they did so chiefly by 
the deductive method. They did observe 
and experiment. The Hindus, for in- 
stance, used the rain-gauge, made care- 
ful observations of the different kinds of 
clouds and other atmospheric pheno- 
mena, such as the heights of the clouds, 
the distances from which lightning is 
ordinarily visible, the height to whwh 
the terrestrial atmosphere extends, etc. 
But the method of induction was not in 
favour with the thinkers of antiquity 
and they did not carry it very far. 
Natural Science was cultivated by them 
mainly as subsidiary to metaphysics and 
medicine; and the progress they made 
in it dwindles into insignificance com- 
pared with the vast strides made by 
the West especially within the last 
century. The key-note of modern science 
was sounded early in the seventeenth 
century by Bacon who, though not him- 
self a scientist, developed the method of 
investigation of nature by induction in 
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his ^^Novum organum.’’ New sciences 
like geology and biology have been 
developed which were unknown to the 
ancients, and old sciences like physics 
and chemistry have been carried to a 
stage of perfection beyond their most 
ardent dreams. Galileo, Celsius, Frank- 
lin, Galvani, Bunsen, Faraday, Ampere, 
Priestley, Lavoisier, Gay Lussac, Dar- 
win, ETaeckel, Huxley, Elie de Beau- 
mont, Murchison and Lyail are only a 
very few of the galaxy of brilliant names 
which adorn the annals of modern 
sciefice. 

The practical applications of Natux'al 
Science, especially of physics and 
chemistry, have been even more mar- 
vellous than the discoveries of theoreti- 
cal importance which wc have briefly 
and cursorily referred to above. Rail- 
ways, steam-navigation, electric tele- 
graphs, friction matches, gas-lighting, 
electric lighting, the telephone, photo- 
graphy, the phonograph, and the wire- 
less telegraph, may be mentioned as 
some of the more remarkable inventions 
of the present age. The last century 
boasts of more brilliant inventions than 
all the previous centuries of human his- 
tory put together. Science has been 
marching with bewildering rapidity, the 
goal of one generation becoming the 
st^ixting point of the next. 

The inventions just mentioned have 
caused a momentous revolution in the 
industrial world. About the beginning 
of the last century the industrial con- 
dition of the West was in no way better 
than that of the East. If anything, it 
was worse. Calicoes had long been ex- 
ported from India before they could be 
manufactured in England. In the 
beginning of the last century, England 
imported nearly two-thirds of the iron 
and much of the salt, earthenware, etc., 
used by her. The cotton and iron manu- 
factures of India were then largely ex- 
ported to Europe. The situation has 


now been reversed. The application of 
labour-saving machinery has enabled the 
West not only to meet all her own 
manufactured requirements, but also to 
mpply, with the aid of steam navigation 
uid railways, the markets of Africa and 
Asia. 

Spiritual and ethical progress has 
been, as we have seen above, the goal 
of intellectual development with the 
ancients. However various the paths 
eommended by ancient culture for sal- 
vation, they all agree in denouncing 
egoism and in controlling if not sup- 
pressing the animal side of man. Modern 
culture, on the other hand, takes but 
little heed of the ethical and spiritual 
life, and seeks to accomplish the well- 
being of man by material progress, by 
the gratification of his senses, by adding 
to his physical eomforls and conve- 
nience, by multiplying his wants, and 
by mechanical developments to satisfy 
those wants. The technological side of 
a modern University overshadows the 
cultural (in the ancient sense), and 
there have of late sprung up Universities 
solely for the purpose of technical 
education. 

The labour-saving machinery and ap- 
pliances which have come so largely in- 
to vogue have created capitalism, con- 
centration of capital being the essential 
condition of modern industrial expan- 
sion ; and capitalism has led to the subs- 
titution of urban for unquestionably 
healthier (physically as well as morally) 
conditions, and has led to enormous in- 
equality in the distribution of wealth. 
Besides capitalism, over-production is 
another serious evil caused by the unres- 
tricted application of science to industry, 
A great deal more is produced by the 
West than is required by it. Conse- 
quently the manufacturers of t!ie West 
have to seek for markets in Asia and 
Africa. This is the chief reason for 
the maintenance of dependencies and 
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spheres of influence in these continents 
by the great Western Powers by 
methods which are not consistent with a 
high standard of morality. The colossal 
armaments maintained by them are 
mainly for the expansion and protection 
of their interests abroad ; and these in- 
terests are chiefly commercial. It is 
over such interests, that Russia came 
into conflict with Japan, and Germany 
was drawn into the whirlpool of the 
late world-war. Besides the promotion 
of the military and predatory spirit, 
over-production has led to the momen- 
tuous problem of unemployment in the 
West. 

The influence of the numerous im- 
provements effected in arms and ammu- 
nitions by modern science has been high- 
ly detrimental to the well-being of man- 
kind in general, and of the weaker 
peoples of the world in particular. Might 
has generally been right in this world. 
But the improved arms of long range 
I and precision, and the explosives, 
poison-gas, etc., which have so largely 
come into use in recent times have 
made might much mightier than ever 
before. The weak and ignorant have 
often been more or less oppressed or 
exploited by the strong and the cunning, 
but never so extensively, fearlessly and 
systematically as at the present day. 
Normally industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion is antagonistic to the military 
spirit and favours peace and the virtues 
it fosters- And in the nascent stage of 
modern industrialism, the Manchester 
politicians expected the Angel of Peace 
to descend in a “drapery of calico.” 
Their expectation, however, has not 
been realized. The relation of modern 
industrialism to militarism has been 
rather that of allies than of enemies. 

One of the most salient results of the 
ceaseless inventions for gratifying our 
senses in accordance with the principles 
of modern culture has been to perpe- 
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tually multiply our wants, so that the 
goal of luxury to-day becomes the start- 
ing point of necessity to-morrow, which 
leads to ceaseless struggle for the acqui- 
sition and accumulation of wealth.' The 
mechanical progress of the age has ren- 
dered a simple ethical life almost an im- 
possibility with the great majority. 
There has never been a cjpmmunity of 
any size which has emerged out of the 
primitive stage in which certain sec- 
tions have not been ardent votaries of 
Mammon. But there never has been a 
civilized society in which Mammonism 
has been so universally prevalent as in 
the Western and the Westernized society 
of the present day. 

Thus we find, that Industrialism, 
Capitalism, Militarism and Mammonism 
are the four wheels of the gigantic 
Jagannath car of the goddess of modern 
culture which is being exultingly and 
recklessly drawn amid the huzzas of 
countless zealous votaries. 

Ill 

As rain-water when it descends from 
the sky is pure, but when it touches the 
earth gets mixed up with a good deal 
of dirt, so the purity of ancient culture 
as proclaimed by seers and sages is to a 
great extent lost when it spreads among 
the mass of the people who in every 
community must always be more or less 
superstitious. Life is so short and the 
path of true knowledge so long and so 
arduous, that real enlightenment must 
always be the prerogative of the few. 
The attitude of the sages of antiquity, 
therefore, towards superstition was 
generally one of sympathy and tolera- 
tion. Gautama Buddha was one of the 
greatest rationalists of antiquity. No 
modern rationalist could define his creed 
more emphatically than he did, when he 
exhorted his followers ‘‘^not to accept 
anything that is either written or spoken 
by any teacher of any age unless such 
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harmonises with reason and bears the 
test of examination.” But his attitude 
towards idolatry and other superstitions 
of his age was never hostile. The for- 
mulation by Indian sages of the three- 
fold path of Jnana (Enlightenment), 
Bhakti (Faith) and Karma (Works) for 
the salvation and well-being of humanity 
— the first for the enlightened few and 
the others for the multitude — is based 
upon an eternal psychological verity. 

Owing mainly to this sympathetic 
attitude of the ancient intellectuals to- 
wards superstition, religion which has 
hitherto been its main stronghold held 
until recently undisputed sway all over 
the world. The tendency of the pro- 
pagation of modern culture which is 
based upon the marvellous progress of 
Natural Science has been to weaken the 
influence and authority of religion, es- 
pecially in the West which is the main 
theatre of its operations. 

Dean Inge wrote sometime ago, that 
^ ^organised Christianity is doomed,” 
and Bishop Gore declared that ‘‘belief 
in God is dead in England.” In the 
most civilized countries of Europe, the 
intelligentsia are deserting the Churches, 
and it is yearly becoming more and 
more difficult to secure suitable young 
men to go into training for the Christian 
ministry. The stories and legends of the 
Bible are being relegated to the category 
of folk tales ; and there are some who 
have begun to entertain doubts about 
the historicity of Christ and who try to 
prove him to be a myth. The Rational- 
ist movement is spreading and is carry- 
ing on systematic compaigns against 
Christianity. The socialist movement is, 
to a large extent, atheistic. William 
Liebknecht, one of its prominent 
leaders, declares : “It is our duty as 
socialists to root out the faith in God 
with all zeal ; nor is any one worthy of 
the name who does not consecrate him- 
self to the spread of atheism.” Some- 


time ago it was reported that a League 
of Communist Youths in Russia had ar- 
ranged processions with the object of 
destroying religious feeling, and had 
erected scaffold in Petrograd and 
Moscow on which effigies of Christ and 
Virgin Mary were beheaded. During the 
period of Soviet rule, hundreds of 
thousands of religious people and minis- 
ters of religion have been subjected to 
savage persecution, the express object 
of which has been to root religion out 
of the land. Year before last consider- 
able sensation was created throughout 
the civilized world by these persecutions. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury said in 
the House of Lords in April 1930 that 
“he had reechoed a mass of independent 
information from the leaders of the 
orthodox Church, Baptists and Jews and 
had read miOD' reports from eye-witness- 
es all enabling him to prove that an 
elaborate system of persistent oj^press- 
ion of religion iiad been continued in 
Russia.” Though religion is not simi- 
larly oppressed outside that country, 
its hold upon the multitude is being 
gradually slackened. 

No doubt with the passing of religion 
there are passing away many supersti- 
tions which are peculiar to it. The 
majority of the clergy are trimming their 
sails to the prevailing wind ahd are 
becoming what is called inoclerniKcd. 
They are throwing overboard all that is 
really characteristic of historic Christian- 
ity — the Genesis, the Garden of Eden 
and the Fall, the Virgin Birth, the 
Resurrection, etc. It would, perhaps, 
be no exaggeration to say, that the con- 
ference of modern Churchmen held at 
Oxford in 1924, made a clean sweep of 
Christianity as it has been hithertf* 
understood. 

But while the followers of Christianity 
have been jettisoning superstitio!is, 
those of Science have been developing 
them. The great majority of thena 
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have been carrying their antagonism to 
religion to the point of superstition. It 
is true they have vastly extended the 
domain of Law in the kingdom of 
Nature, but there is still a very large 
area which is terra incognita and at- 
tempts at its exploration are anathema 
to them. They would not admit any- 
thing which is not susceptible of 
experimental demonstration and scru- 
pulous verification, would exclude the 
ultra-sensual region from their purview 
altogether, and even such eminent 
scientists as Crooks, Oliver Lodge, 
Flammarion, Barrett and Russell 
Wallace who venture to pry into it, are 
ridiculed and castigated as renegades. 

Christianity has now been purged of 
its gross and revolting superstitions, 
such as witchcraft and the killing and 
torturing of heretics. Some of those 
that remain are as harmless as Nursery 
Tales or Stories of Arabian Nights, such 
as belief in Jonah’s Whale harbouring 
a disobedient prophet in its capacious 
stomach, and in the floating of the 
Noah’s ark over a flooded world, or of 
an iron axe-head at the bidding Elisha. 
There are others which are on the whole 
beneficent and useful to the individual 
as well as to society, such as belief in 
Heaven and Hell, in worship and in 
prayers. It is a commonplace of 
sociology that there are hut few even 
in highly civilized societies, with whom 
altruism has become almost an instinct, 
and who can regulate their conduct by 
the sublime conception of doing good 
irrespective of any reward. But in 
regard to the mass, it is the prospect 
of a Heaven that leads them to per- 
form benevolent deeds, and reconciles 
them to what often appears as undeserv- 
ed evils of sublunary existence. The 
idea of Hell is as effective a deterrent 
of evil deeds with them, as that of 
Heaven is stimulant of good ones. 
Then, again, prayers and worship apart 
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from the consolation they often aflord, 
foster a frame of ,mind which is dis- 
tinctly conducive to moral and physical 
health. They may not comport with 
reason. But the means by which the 
apostles of Science propose to secure 
the salvation and happiness of the 
multitude — namely, by allying it with 
industry and thus adding To their com- 
forts, conveniences, luxuries, and social 
amenities — appears to us to be equally 
irrational and not half so beneficial. 
Even if it were possible to confine the 
alliance to such peaceful ends, the net 
benefit to humanity as a whole would 
be highly questionable. But extended 
to warfare, as it is bound to be under 
existing conditions, and has been from 
the start, it has proved positively disas- 
trous. The late world-war, and the 
subsequent sorry plight of civilized 
mankind has shaken the faith in its 
beneficence in the West to some extent. 
As has been well observed by an 
American writer, ‘'recent events have 
made it only too clear that the world 
cannot be saved by machinery alone. 
Power over nature does not in itself 
make men more human ; it merely 
makes them more terrible. It might 
be argued with some plausibility that 
we know too many of the secrets of 
nature already. Science is too dan^r- 
ous a tool for the sons of Adam. If 
we increase our knowledge of science 
we do so at great risk. So far as we 
can see at present, the only thing that 
saved the world from utter annihilation 
in the recent war was ignorance. If 
science and invention had been fifty 
years further along, the fighting nations 
would have made a clean job of it, like 
two bull-dogs which, according to the 
story, started chewing each other up, 
so that finally nothing was left of the 
combatants except the tails. Fortu- 
nately, the embattled nations did not 
quite know how to achieve such a 
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result; but if we may trust what we 
hear, they have m^de up their minds 
that there shall be no such failure next 
time. We hear hopeful talk already 
about aeroplanes that can be loaded with 
explosives and directed against an 
enemy by wireless ; and about gas bombs 


that can wipe out a whole city. We 
are not quite ready yet, to be sure, but 
with just a little more control over 
nature our civilization will be in a posi- 
tion to commit the most elaborate and 
the most effective suicide ever known 
to history.’’ 


{To be concluded) 


A UNIQUE EXPERIMENT 

By a Visitor 


It was on a summer morning last year 
in the month of May that myself with 
some friends of mine went out on 
a trip to Diamond Harbour, about 
80 miles to the South of Calcutta, 
on the bank of the Ganges. The 
day was rather sultry from the very 
morning, and it gave us a great relief 
to be away from the congested metro- 
polis with its hurly-burly life which was 
quite sickening. The moment we were 
outside the town, we felt a fresh life 
pulsating within us. The motor rolled 
on the smooth pitched road with the 
open fields on either side of us. 
Though the cool morning air of the open 
country was refreshing yet we were 
much disappointed ; for the country 
scenery we saw was not up to our anti- 
cipations. First, it was summer and so 
the fields were barren and arid; but 
even the villages we came across were 
not quite a pleasing sight. They look- 
ed more or less deserted, the buildings 
were crumbling without repairs ; the 
villagers seemed to have no life in them. 
In short it looked as though Sri or the 
goddess Lakshmi had deserted them. 
One of my friends heaved a sigh as he 
remarked, 'Ts this ‘Sonar Bangla’ 


(Golden Bengal) ! To what a slate has 
it come 1” 

The motor rolled on, and soon we left 
bcliind our thoughts of the villages and 
their present lot. After we had motored 
for about an hour or so and were near- 
ing our destination, we came across on 
our right a few mud buildings, some of 
them roofed with corrugated iron shc^ets 
and some thatched. The simple yet 
picturesque outlook of the whole site, 
quite a contrast to what we had all 
along seen, made us curious to know 
what it wa.s when a sign-board 
that it was one of the Ashramas of the 
Ramakrishna Mission. “Again it is the 
Ramakrishna Mission,” remarked one of 
the group rather in a sarcastic and 
taunting manner. Anyway we passed 
it by to our destination but settled that 
we should visit it on our way back. 

In our return journey we halted at 
Sarisha and entered the Ashrama com- 
pound. Many young children were play- 
ing about and it looked as though they 
were enjoying an interval in their school 
hours. At our request one of the boys 
went to inform the Swamis about our 
arrival. Seeing just at the entrance of 
the Ashrama, right on the road as it 
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were but inside the Ashrama compound 
a tube well, we washed ourselves with 
the cool refreshing waters pumped up 
from the interior of mother Earth. We 
had hardly finished, when a young man, 
quite well-built, and having a clean- 
shaven head, greeted us with a smiling 
face. We learnt afterwards that he was 
in charge of that centre of the Kama- 
krishna Order. ‘^Excuse us Swamiji,” 


and objects of this institution. We have 
no doubt heard much of the activities 
of the Ramakrishna Mission, of its 
Relief Works in times of famine, floods 
and epedemics, of its Sevashramas at 
various places of pilgrimage, but we 
had no idea that it had centres even in 
such villages as this. So we are parti- 
cularly interested to know the kind of 
work that is being done here.’^ 



Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama 
Sarisha, Diamond Harbour 


I remarked, “we have made use of the 
tube well without your permission. 
From its position we thought it was 
intended for public use.” “Quite so,” 
remarked the Swami, “there was great 
scarcity of good water in these parts 
and so we bored this tube well. It is 
at present supplying drinking water to 
these villages round about and I am 
glad to inform you that there has been 
much improvement in the health of the 
villages because of this. You are quite 
welcome to use it as your own.” 

“If you don’t mind, Swami,” I said, 
“we would like to see the place and 
whatever of interest you have to show 
us ; we would also like to know the aims 
7 


“I shall be only too glad if I can be 
of any service to you in this matlier.” 
^‘As regards the object of this institu- 
tion,” continued the Swami, as we all 
walked along the paved road towards 
the main building which was about one 
hundred yards from the main road, 
“our aim is to form a happy group of 
model villages, rich in education, health 
and wealth. The villages were the 
centres of culture in ancient India. 
Due to contact with Western civiliza- 
tion the urban aspect of that culture 
is being introduced into India with the 
result that the villages are running 
towards destruction.” 

“Th^t is what we have observed all 
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along our way down from Calcutta, 
remarked my friends 

‘^As yet it is not quite beyond 
remedy, ’’ said the Swami, ‘^‘for even at 
present we find 90 p.c. of the popula- 
tion of India live in villages, but unless 
these villages receive the attention of 
national workers I don’t think there is 
any hope for India. The improvement of 
the villages — the home of the masses— 
in India is the most vital and complex 
problem to-day before the nation. The 
village life has to be reformed and re- 



in this field. T am convinced that the 
spread of education is the first and fore- 
most thing required- When ignorance 
and superstition are o\ erc(>me through 
the spread of education, w^e shall have 
finished more than half our work. Edu- 
cation makes ex'cryone self-conscious 
and self-reliant. It makes a person rt's- 
ponsible and gives him an idea of his 
legitimate claims, privileges and above 
all of his duties. Once these grow in 
individuals we can expect them to %vork 
out their own salvation. So from the 


Spinning Class 


organized in such a way that no villager 
would be tempted to leave it, seeking 
the so-ealled advantages of town life. 
A new life has to be infused into the 
villages which would reconstruct the 
villages, physically, economically, in- 
tellectually and morally.’’ 

^^How do you propose to bring about 
such a condition, Swamiji?” I asked. 

^‘Well, Rome was not built in a day. 
We have to cultivate patience and per- 
severance, and be ready to work for the 
country unknown and unheard of. 
With the little experience that I have 


very outset this Ashrama is striving for 
the diffusion of sound education, ade- 
quate to the needs of the times and 
the place, among boys and girls, the 
future hopes of the country.” 

By this time we arrived at the main 
building of the Ashrama, which had 
mud walls and corrugated iron-sh<‘et 
roofing. It was quite simple yet neat and 
tidy. We entered the Library, which i.s 
quite well-equipped for a village. There 
are about a thousand vohxmes on 
varied subjects besides many Dailies 
and Monthlies. It is open to the 
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The boys especially seem to be making 
a very good use of it. They are trying 
to keep themselves well-informed about 
their country from the various periodi- 
cals;, of which the Swamis have made a 
very good selection. Next we visited the 
weaving department where many poor 
young men of the neighbourhood are 
being given a technical training to earn 
a livelihood. To my query whether 
weaving could really solve to any ex^ 
tent the economical problem of the 
villages in these days of machinery 
the Swami remarked, consider- 

able number of young men of the 
neighbouring villages have been trained 
here since the starting of the Ashrama 
and many of them are able to 
supplement their earnings consi- 
derably by this industry.” We 
passed on from the main build- 
ing to another small thatched 
mud house, the Ashrama Free 
Dispensary where, we learned 
from the Swami, as many as 
2,000 patients got treated every 
year. 

From here we passed on to the 
Free Upper Primary School — 

The Ramakrishna Siksha Mandir 
— run. by the Ashrama. It is a 
pucca building but left unfinish- 
ed due to want of funds. Any- 
way the classes are held there. 

At the time of our visit there 
were about 220 boys on the rolls 
and the School had a competent 
staff of twelve qualified teachers, 
of whom nine were in charge of 
regular subjects and three in 
charge of physical training, 
music, and spinning respective- 
ly, As there was a High School 
very near by, I asked the Swami 
what idea he had as regards the 
future of the Primary School, 
want to give free primary education, 
said the Swami. “It is not our aim to 


convert this into a High School but to 
so extend the curriculum that it can be 
converted in time into a full-fledged 
model institution efficient to meet the 
industrial and agriculaural needs of the 
villages.” 

What appealed to us most was the 
special attention that was being given to 
the moral and physical training of the 
boys. Many students of the neighbour- 
ing High School also have come under 
the influence and some of them have 
practically made the Ashrama their 
home. The Ashrama maintains also 
about seven students of the Primary 
School and High School as inmates of 
the Boarding House attached to it. 
The students are trained in various 


kinds of physical exercise besides out 
door games. They have their military 
and Swedish drill, dagger and Lath 



Mass Drill of Boys 


“We 
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play. Ju-jutsu, and boxing under the 
guidance of an expert. Every student of 
the School is given tiffin of puffed rice 
at midday interval and because many 
are not able to purchase their text books, 
these are distributed free among them. 
It is thus a question of Mahomed’s 
going to the^ mountain. Education is 
actually^ carried to the doors of the poor 
cultivators and the Swamis think them- 
selves blessed if the parents only con- 
descend to send their children to school 
though that may not cost them a pie. 
Thus the Swamis are struggling against 
illiteracy in the villages. To encourage 
the spirit of co-operation, service and 
brotherly feeling an association called 
the Bhratri-Sangha has also been formed 
with the boys of the higher classes. 

Leaving the boys’ school Ave were on 
our way to the girls’ school — Sri Rama- 
krishna Sarada Mandir, when I asked 
the Swami, “What are your ideas about 
education, how is our present-day edu- 
cation defective?” 

“It is all defective,” remarked the 
Swami. “Education has to be complete- 
ly overhauled. There is no agreement 
between our educational institutions 
and the actualities of life. It has not 
produced men but clerks. The greatest 
trouble is that we are not as yet 
definite about our national ideals — into 
confusion as we have been thrown by 
the influx of Western civilization. As 
a result the teachers have no clear idea 
of the goal for which they are educating 
their students. They are beating about 
the bush and hence they have no real 
interest in their work. Once our 
national ideals are defined, the character 
of our schools will be changed and 
education will realize its aims. The 
teacher also will then be in a position 
to train his students in the right 
direction.” 

“What are our national ideals?” I 
asked. 


“Renunciation and service,” remark- 
ed the Swami, “are our national ideals. 
Renunciation is the fundamental basis 
on which society is based. And the 
spirit of service will put an end to all 
competition by welding all men, nay, 
all races into a single brotherhood of 
man. Service is the highest ideal and 
every student, W'ho leaves a s(*hool or 
a university has to realize that he has 
developed his faculties not for acquisi- 
tiveness, not for self-gratification as lie 
thinks to-day, but for the good of the 
society at large. Religion must play a 
prominent part in education, so that the 
student may learn to adjust himself 
rightly to his fellow-beings and God. 
The fundamental thing necessary for 
the building up of such an educational 
system is that it should be in the hands 
of persons of consistent character and 
high ideals, for it is the pctrsonal touch 
that works wonders and not mere 
lectures. 

“Another great drawback that 1 find 
in the present-day education is that it 
does not develop independent thinking 
amongst the boys. The capacity to 
think for oneself is the sign of real pro- 
gress. Students arc, again, overworked 
and over-examined, so much so that by 
the time they finish their edutaition 
there is altogether no enthusiasm left 
in them, while some of them liecome 
altogether physical wrecks. Physical 
health is neglected in schools and col- 
leges and it seems almost impossible to 
awaken the authorities to this fact.” 

“Are there any schools for girls in 
this vicinity besides yours?” I asked as 
we entered the Ramakrishna Sarada 
Mandir, which had been raised to the 
Middle English standard very recently. 
‘No,’ said the Swami, “ours is quite 
a new venture in this direction.” 

There were about 75 students on the 
rolls at the tme and a staff of 7 com- 
petent teachers. That the teaching 
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was efficient could be easily inferred 
from the fact that there were as 
many as four government scholarship- 
holders among the girls. The teaching 
staff was composed of men of good 
moral character and those who were 
well-known to the Ashrama autho- 
rities. To my query on this point the 
Swami replied apologetically, ^‘Not- 
withstanding our great endeavours we 
have not been able to appoint lady 
teachers. We have found it practically 
impossible to get for this distant village 


‘‘Will you explain the working of this 
institution?** I asked. 

“We give them instruction in sub- 
jects generally prescribed in every school 
and in addition we have suitable ar- 
rangements for regular training in music 
and drawing. Every possible care is 
taken of their health hy^ means of 
adequate physical training, A Ghhatri 
Sangha has been organized by the 
students of the higher classes of this 
institution which is entrusted with 
various functions. There are four de- 





Girls Playing at Lathi 


school accomplished women teachers 
with high and noble ideals in life on 
such low salaries. Our pecuniary con- 
dition is not such as to allow us to get 
lady teachers on higher salaries and also 
to make arrangements for their lodg- 
ings.” “We hope however,” continued 
the Swami, a sense of pride lighting up 
his face, “that our own girls will run 
this institution in time. I mean to 
provide them facilities for higher educa- 
tion so that they may in time take up 
the work for the regeneration of women 
in the neighbourhood.” 


partments in it, viz,, Physical Culture 
Department, Service, Publication and a 
Court of Honour Department. The Girls 
in charge of the Physical Culture Depart- 
ment look after the regular exercise of 
all the students. They are all given a 
training in Swedish and ordinary drill as 
well as in Lathi and dagger plays. Those 
of the Service Department volunteer to 
nurse their ailing schoolmates and also 
others who are badly in need of help. 
The Publication Department is concern- 
ed with the publication of a hand- 
written quarterly magazine called the 
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Chhatri. They also encourage the read- 
ing of good books and discussions on 
various topics concerning the good of 
the -country and the progress of their 
sex by arranging classes for the same. 
Of course they get much help in this 
matter from their teachers- The Judi- 
cial Department settles all disputes and 
differe,nces among the students. Often 
these girls meet the students of the 
other two girls’ schools run on similar 
lines by the Ashrama in the villages 
Kalagachia and Mankhanda about 3 to 


cation for boys and girls in all stages 
will not be quite desirable. No doubt 
there will be much that will be com- 
mon but there will be great differences 
too. For example, girls will have to 
get a training in domestic hygiene, in 
cooking and other household duties, in 
fine arts and also regarding the rearing 
of children. We do not want our 
women to be like their sisters in the 
West, competitors with men in all 
spheres of life. But at the; same time it 
is essential that they arc^ in toueh with 



Girls at Pole Drill 


4 miles from the place, thus creating a 
sisterly feeling among the girls round 
about.’’ 

“And what do you think about their 
education as a whole — do you think the 
same education as given to boys will 
suit them also ?” 

“It is a thing to be regretted,” said 
the Swami, “that though it is quite ap- 
parent that the average man and 
woman have quite different spheres of 
activities and duties in life, no separate 
system of education has yet been evolv- 
ed for women. The same kind of edu- 


the modern thought current, and well- 
equipped to meet the requirements of 
changing times.” 

“Don’t you think, Swamiji, that the 
attention paid to their physical culture 
here is rather too much? Will it not 
make them masculine in temperament 
and destroy their fcmiinne grace unci 
tenderness ?” 

“We have to see that they are physi- 
cally strong enough to protect them- 
selves in case of need but care should 
be taken that their womanly grace is 
not lost. The problem is how to build 
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a vigorous yet graceful womanliood. jeopardized as a result. It has to be re- 

That is just what we are attempting. cognized that man and woman both are 

While we insist on physical training we equally great in their own spheres and 

try to remedy the evil effects to which there can be no question of superiority 

you refer by holding before them all or inferiority of one or the other. That 

would make them look on each 
other with Shraddha. Then only 
can the happiness and prosperity 
of a nation be secure*. Anyway 
we are only in the experiihental 
stage as regards the education of 
girls and time alone can say 
whether we are on the right path. 
It is only when a generation of 
girls educated here pass out and 
enter life that we shall be able to 
judge the worth of our system. 
But at present from enquiries 
made at their homes we find that 
it is not having any baneful effect 
and in one voice the parents say 
that their girls have become more 
efficient and have all praise for 
this school.” 

That is really encouraging, 
Swamiji,” I said, ‘T wish you 
all success in this enterprise of 
yours.” 

We went back from the girls’ 
school to the main Ashrama 
Keeping in Touch with Current Events where by this time, as the school 

” hours were over, the hoys includ- 

that is best in the past of Indian ing a good many from the High Schoo^ 

womanhood as seen in characters like also had assembled for their evening 

Sita, Savitri, Mira Bai, and others, so games. We were much pleased to see 

that they may imbibe the ideals of the healthy looks of many of these boys 

modesty, patience, service, humility and and also their skill in boxing, Lathi 

devotion. We take care that the modern play. Ju-jutsu and gymnastics, 
ideals of equality and liberty do not dis- The Swami next took us to the 
lodge them from ancient ideals. They shrine of the monastery. The shrine 

are made to realize that true service was very simple, yet there was a 

does not mean slavery nor true humility sanctity about it. Here was the foun- 

inequality, while the so-called equality tain-head, the main source of inspira- 

and liberty lead to slavery to self and ' tion of every activity connected with 

fierce competition. The woman should the Ashrama. It was the life of Sri 

never place herself in man’s occupation Ramakrishna and that of his illustrious 

as a competitor with him. That would disciple Swami Vivekananda that had 

wreck family life, and the society will be made these young men take to the life 
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of the homeless and consecrate tliem- 
selves to the service of humanity 
through activities like those conducted 
by the Ashrama. After finishing their 
games, boys, I learnt, meet in the 
shrine for their evening prayers. At 
the close of the evening services they 
sing Bhajans and some of them medi- 
tate for some time before they disperse. 
At edrly morning again the Swamis, 
the students of the Boarding House 
as well as those boys who come to the 
Ashrama for their studies after their 
meal at their houses, attend the morn- 
ing congregational prayers. Thus this 
little shrine is playing an important 
part in the life and training of the boys. 

The Swami now invited us to some 
light refreshments, consisting of green 
cocoanuts and sweets ; for it is the 
practice with these monks to enter- 
tain every visitor to their Ashrama, — a 
tradition that has been handed down, I 
learnt, from Sri Ramakrishna. As we 
were partaking of those things, I asked, 
®‘What other activities have you here, 
Swamiji 

have a Night School,^’ replied 
the Swami, ‘‘for boys of the labouring 
classes. The daily attendance is about 
twelve. Besides this the Ashrama helps 
15 students with their school and college 
^ees. Ten of them are studying in 
schools and the remaining ones are in 
various colleges in Calcutta. You will 
be glad to learn that many of them 
are determined to devote their life to 
this work in the villages. We also give 
relief to poor families which are in great 
need. At present 24 families of al- 
together 83 heads get such help by way 


of rice and money. In every winter we 
distribute clothes and blankets to the 
helpless poor of these villages. We also 
do some relief work at Jairainjnir Mela 
every year with about 70 volunteers, 
most of whom arc selected from the local 
High School, thus creating opportu- 
nities for the hoys to ha\'e practical 
lessons in organization and service.” 

“But how do yon manage the ex- 
penses?” I asked, “The work must be 
costing you more ibau Us. 1,000 per 
month,” 

“We have been making both ends 
meet till now through tlu* TiOrd's grace, 
by the generosity cd’ our emintrymen, 
especially of some Gujralhi and Bhatia 
merchants of Caleutia. We luive many 
times felt His active hand in this 
affair since the starting of the Ashrama 
in December, 1021, with almost no- 
thing in our [)oekc‘t,. At, limes the 
difficulties wer<^ so gia-at that, it looked 
as if the Ashrama would inu'c to 
be closed. But ha\'e tided over 
such difficultic's with His Indp, That 
has emboldened us to depiuul on Him, 
to put our hopes more and more in the 
Divine.” 

“I wish that the public take more 
interest in an institution like this, giving 
such alI-r<)UiKi ser\aee to the inassc's, and 
not allow it to suffer for want of funds,” 

It was getting late for us. 

“Excuse me, Swamiji, we have taken 
much of your valuabU* time,” said I as 
we took leave of him. 

Soon our car whizzed off leaving the 
Ashrama and its environments behind. 
But the pleasant memories we carried 
of our visit are still fresh and inspiring. 


Of course they (women) have many any grave problems but notie that are 
not to be solved by that magic word “Education.”— Swami Vivekanamia. 



THE SEMI-VEDANTISM OF THE WEST 

By Madeline R. Harding 


I 

Just recently, in the course of an 
interesting conversation, a Swami of 
the Ramakrishna Mission made a re- 
mark which gave great light on a 
matter which has been controversial in 
M. Remain Rolland’s Life and Gospel 
of Vivekananda as to how far Vedantic 
thought has all along been the heritage 
of the whole world, or, on the other 
hand, how far its dissemination has been 
the direct work of India, or has emanat- 
ed from India. 

We were discussing the subject of 
Christian Science and its similarity to 
Vedanta and what we considered had 
been the contribution of Christian 
Science to the religious thought of the 
world- The Swami remarked that he 
felt its biggest contribution had been in 
giving to the West that of which she 
stood so much in need, viz., the 
power of concentration and meditation. 
Also, tjjat the great power which was 
going eut as the result of that concen- 
tration, however much at present it 
may be applied in endeavouring to 
bring about material harmony, might 
one day be turned towards the spiri- 
tual, or God-realization, in the true 
Vedantic way. 

In his book M. Remain Rolland, 
writing on the subject of the wide- 
spread adoption of Vedantic thought in 
the West emphasizes the point that 
Vedantic thought is universal and that 
neither India nor any other nation ever 
has been the exclusive repository of a 
Divine Revelation. This flood of Vedan- 
tic thought or semi-Vedantic one would 
prefer to call it, M. Remain Rolland 


speaks of as being chiefly post-war. 
Granted it may have manifested more 
since then than formerly ; that 4:errible 
catastrophe made humanity grasp at 
everything which floated by in the midst 
of that awful wreckage. But surely it 
had permeated the West long before ! 
One needs, not only to live in the West 
— ^in England, for instance — ^but to be 
in close touch with the religious 
elements of the country, in order to 
realize that thought akin to Vedantic 
is indeed becoming a mighty force there. 
As M. Romain Rolland says, in spite of 
the great work done in the West by 
Swami Vivekananda, there are very few 
to whom his work is now at all familiar. 
His Mission too, was more limited then 
than it would be now ; thought is 
broadening in the West. The great 
Swami was then more restricted by the 
insularism and dogmatism of the people 
than would he the case now. Years ago 
it would have been looked upon as no- 
thing short of blasphemy, by the 
majority of men and women, to go to 
hear the religious views of one who re- 
presented a nation of ^Tdol worship- 
pers.’* Only a comparatively small 
number of English people would then 
have been directly interested in his 
teaching, however much the seed he 
sowed has since gone on germinating in 
certain prepared soil. 

II 

Swami Ashokananda in his pamphlet 
The Influence of Indian Thought on the 
Thought of the West emphasizes the 
point that however Vedantic thought 
entered the West, it came by some 
means or other from India. This seems 
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the one and only way, if one is really 
familiar with the narrowness of ortho- 
doxy in the West. 

But in this difference of opinion it 
would appear that one important factor 
has been overlooked, viz., the contribu- 
tion made by the modern schools of 
thought, suph as Christian Science, New 
Thought and Modern Spiritualism, a 
factor which cannot be set aside. M. 
Romain Rolland refers to these but not 
from the same view-point as this little 
article. The writer has proved the 
power of their teachings in the exercise 
of concentration. They are all more or 
less based on Indian thought, even if 
put into practice in a more material 
Western manner. The first, and the one 
which has perhaps done more than any 
other to promulgate what is akin to 
Vedantic thought, is Christian Science. 
It has, of course, taught the application 
of great truths to various material con- 
ditions of life, but all the same the 
standpoint is a belief in the spiritual 
nature of man. Results are brought 
about by concentration, the avowed ob- 
ject of such concentration being to 
obtain Spiritual or God-realization. Of 
the power of this method one can speak 
from personal experience, when it has 
been possible to remain entirely un- 
conscious of the material world around, 
for forty-five minutes and longer. 

It has been shown again and again 
that all that is best in Christian Science 
is based entirely on Vedanta and that 
translations of the Bhagavad Gita were, 
anyhow in part, responsible for its con- 
ception. It is only a question now 
whether this great powerful flood of 
concentration, or as Christian Science 
would say, spiritual «^realization, so 
allied to the Vedanta, shall be used also 
for the betterment of material and 
physical condition, as in Christian 
Science, New Thought and Modern 
Spiritualism, or whether the current 


shall be turned toward the realization of 
the spiritual only, in the true Vedantic 
way. That the results of this concen- 
tration are facts many of us know, — 
those who have seen taking place what, 
in days gone by, would have been term- 
ed miracles. When we read only a few 
of Swami Vivekananda’s words on con- 
centration we see the importance of this 
great avalanche of concentrated thought 
■which is percolating to every corner of 
the West, He says, ^‘There is only 
one method by which to obtain knowl- 
edge, that which is called concentra- 
tion.’’ Again, ^‘From the lowest man to 
the highest Yogin, all have to use the 
same method ; and that meLliod is what 
is called concentration.” 

This power of concentration cannot 
be acquired all at once we know, and 
therefore it may be of untold value in 
the future should the Indian ideal be 
acknowledged— that realiztition .should 
be altogether apart from any action on 
the material plane. Christian Science 
claims that it already teaches nothing 
less than spiritual realization but that 
spiritual realization should naturally 
react on all conditions aitd therefore 
make whole all wd^ich is diseased, or is 
in any way inharmonious. But, apart 
from this debatable point, therh is the 
fact, that a vast army in the West are 
using Vedantic thought un<l(*r the ban- 
ners of these newer cults, particularly 
under the banner of Chri.stian Scitmee. 
The Christian Science text hook— 
Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures, was given to the world in 
1875, so that for over fifty years this 
organization has been disseminating 
Vedantic thought under another name. 
Its churches number thousands and its 
adherents hundreds of thousands. And 
a great army of its adherents have 
learned the art of concentration. 

They concentrate on God whom they 
term, * incorporeal, Divine, Supreme, 
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Infinite Mind, Spirit, Soul, Principle, 
Life?’’ etc. Surely as near the Vedanta 
names for the Supreme and Only One 
as can be ! They declare the nature of 
man, as set out in Scientific Statement 
of Being, as follows, ‘^There is no life, 
truth, intelligence nor substance in 
matter. All is Infinite Mind and its 
Infinite manifestation, for God is All 
in all. Spirit is immortal Truth; matter 
is mortal error. Spirit is the real and 
eternal, matter is the unreal and tem- 
poral. Spirit is God and man is His 
image and likeness. Therefore man is 
not material, he is spiritual.” A slight 
difference here ! They do not speak of 
the SELF within, or of man as God. 
They hold that Spirit and matter never 
meet ; that Spirit or God can have no 
contact whatever with matter. But they 
concentrate on these statements as to 
the nature of God and man, in order to 
obtain spiritual realization. 

Earlier than Christian Science, there 
had come into existence the other great 
movement known as New Thought, the 
adherents of which acknowledge their 
indebtedness to India. As they say, 
its followers could never be numbered, 
it is not an organization in the true sense 
of the word but a mode of thought. We 
know how in later years Ralph Waldo 
Trine Was a student of Vedanta under 
Swami Abhedananda and that his book, 
Jn Tunc with the Infinite, is full of 
Vedantic thought— again, the chief dif- 
ference being that the SELF within is 
given all power over material conditions. 
They, too, hold that if man is in tune 
spiritually, there should be, as a conse- 
quence, perfect harmony in his material 
surroundings. The West is full of New 
Thought. It is a plain straightforward 
understanding of the nature of man 
without any of the complications which 
make Theosophy, for instance, so im- 
possible for the ordinary person. The 
adherents of Theosophy in the West, 


must be infinitesimal compared with the 
followers of the other schools of thought. 
Talking with a disciple of New Thought 
it would be oftentimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish his conversation from that' of 
a Vedantist. 

All the names which Swami Ashoka- 
nanda mentions in his pamphlet stand 
out as shining lights along the centuries, 
that India may never be lorgotten as 
having been, all along, the storehouse 
of spiritual truths. But those few out- 
standing ones have not been sufficiently 
known to people generally to account 
for the great tide of Vedantic thought 
which is in the world to-day. The 
more one thinks about it the more 
certain it seems that these newer cults 
have been as labourers scattering the 
seed throughout the nations, the seed 
which has been stored in India to pro- 
duce food for a hungry world whenever 
and wherever the ground was prepared 
to receive it. Up to the present, per- 
haps, we have had in the West only the 
food which the people were sufficiently 
advanced to assimilate. ‘^Strong meat 
belongeth to them that are full of age, 
even those who by reason of use have 
their senses exercised to discern both 
good and evil.” 

Then there is Modern Spiritualism, 
which first came to notice in 1848. In 
more recent years it has been gainii^g 
in power tremendously, and wherever 
one goes in England, and to a great 
extent it is the same in other Western 
countries, the subject of conversation 
constantly turns to this. One great 
mind after another enters its fold. India 
does not need to be told of the truth of 
Spiritualism. Again, it is only the 
manner in which it is oftentimes used 
which takes from its spiritual charac- 
ter. Sometimes it seems to reach great 
heights of spirituality. Articles in Spiri- 
tualist papers, recently more so than 
formerly, teem with Vedantic thought 
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and with, quotations from Indian writ- 
ings. Spirits, who give addresses 
through trance mediums, constantly 
teach Vedanta, although not so charac- 
terized. Such paragraphs as, "^Ever 
since I became a conscious being T have 
searched to find what life truly is, and 
the outcome of that search for life and 
understanding has been to recognise 
some great ^power which manifests in 
and through all things. . . . Since 
passing the change called death the 
horizon has been made much wider. 

I have been able to see, too, that you 
have been born into the world for a 
purpose. I have seen, too, there can 
never be uniformity, but there must be 
unity. ... Now in the religion of 
Christianity, not of Jesus of Nazareth, 
but of Christianity as understood to- 
day upon your earth, you believe in 
duality, and it is that which has caused 
the weakening. You believe that there 
is evil and good. You say that they 
are two separate things. I come to- 
night and I say that evil and good come 
from one power, one source, and are 
different only in degree. There is but 
one power in the universe. Evil is but 
ignorance.” 

Again and again articles on Spiritual- 
ism are headed with extracts taken from 
Indian writers — Rabindranath Tagore, 
f(5x* instance. Sometimes extracts are 
taken from the Bhagavad Gita and the 
Upanishads. Ralph "Waldo Emerson is 
constantly quoted, and we know how 
his mind was saturated with Indian 
thought. Sometimes articles appear 
which are based entirely on Indian 
teaching. Here are just one or two 
quotations from recent articles in a 
leading Spiritualist paper, The Two 
Worlds : — “The universe {in its physi- 
cal, mental, or moral aspect) is an ex- 
pression of one divine and eternal unity 
which we call spirit. ... It is large 
enough to include God and the whole 


of His universe from the speck of dust 
or wandering star even to the archangel. 
The universe is a unity. Nothing exists 
but spirit, and the universe is its ex- 
pression.” Again, ^^Tbe fact is that the 
survival value of any life can be 
summed up in the measure of service 
which that life renders to its fellows. 
We may be told that one of the essen- 
tials is personal development, the deve- 
lopment of the power of mind and spirit. 
That is of course true. But even these 
are best developed through the avenue 
of service- The individual who occu- 
pies his time, for instance, in social ser- 
vice to the downcast and do%vii trodden, 
develops the helpful mind and accu- 
mulates a mass of experience and in- 
formation which he would never have 
obtained had he not put himself out of 
the way to servo others,” Addressing 
a meeting last April for tlie propagation 
of Sjnritualism, the speaker sai<l : “Then 
came the wonderful teachings from the 
other side, which were meant to herald 
the dawn of a new era. Those teach- 
ings were not dogmatic, nor were they 
entirely original. They claimed, for 
example, that all the great religions 
were similar in essentials, and Spiritual- 
ism came not to add to their com- 
plexity, but rather to unite and U> solve. 
Those teachings claimed that t.h<‘ reli- 
gions of the world emanated from one 
common source. They were inspiring, 
lofty, beautiful teachings— thoughts and 
messages of hope and love aiid glory, 
and promise of the time that was yet 
to be. We believe that the only way in 
which the industrial problems of the 
world in time to come will be solved, 
the only way in which practical brother- 
hood can ever be established, will he by 
the acceptance of the fact that we are 
all partakers in the one common life.” 

Yes, various people quoted by Swami 
Ashokananda stand out big in their 
Vedantic thought as burning and 
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shining lights ! But it is the hundreds of 
thousands holding the Christian Science 
understanding, the New Thought teach- 
ing, the higher forms of Spiritualism, 
who are giving the broad Vedantie or 
semi-Ved antic ideals to the world and 
who count in confirming the belief that 
the flood of Vedantie thought which is 
in the world to-day came from India 
and that she alone was the source of 
this wonderful spiritual understanding. 
The adherents of these cults, too, are 
free of the dogmas of the orthodox reli- 
gions of the West. The orthodox are 
still orthodox and admit no other doc- 
trines but their own. If one expresses 
any views which differ from theirs, in 
order to prove one as being among the 
erring, they will merely answer with 
such words as, ^^Yes, the Bible says, 
“^There shall arise false Christs and false 
prophets, and shall show great signs and 
wonders ; insomuch that if it were pos- 
sible, they shall deceive the very elect.’ ” 
Only recently the writer was told by a 
good Christian man in Calcutta that 
anything to do wdth Vedanta was com- 
promising with evil I Poor soul 1 But 
further conversation made it doubtful 
whether even the name Vedanta was at 
all familiar to him, to say nothing of 
even tl\e most threadbare understanding 
of its meaning. 

To go back to our point ! As in 
Christian Science and New Thought con- 
centration on the spiritual reality is 
taught, so in Modern Spiritualism of the 
Righer type, in order to obtain know- 
ledge of the Greater World, the all- 
important thing is to enter into the 
Silence^ to concentrate away from the 
material. 

HI 

Vedantie thought is indeed flooding 
the West. But it does not seem possible 
that it was inherently the possession of 
the West. The religious ideals of the 


V/est have been too limited in all direc- 
tions and the idea of individual souls to 
be saved or damned, 'too strong to think 
thus. Martyrdom, as the penalty ^ of 
holding a larger or freer thought, has 
been too rife down the centuries to per- 
mit that view. It would seem that 
India, the land of spirituality, was 
naturally in touch with the* divine and 
received in a measure which no' other 
people could do, on account of lack of 
their own spiritual development. One 
and another have from time to time 
taken of her life-giving seeds and 
scattered them, and now those seeds are 
beginning to bear fruit, particularly as 
seen in the great organizations men- 
tioned. They have been like the grain 
of mustard seed, Which a man took 
and sowed in his field, which, when it 
is sown in the earth, is less than all the 
seeds which be in the earth; but when 
it is sown, it growth up, and becometh 
greater than all herbs, and shooteth out 
great branches; so that the fowls of 
the air may lodge under the shadow 
of it.” 

Looking at these newer schools of 
thought in the West, we may think that 
many tares are growing up with the 
good seed when compared with the pure 
Vedantie teaching. But that which is 
bad will naturally wither a;way withoT«t 
the efforts of the bigoted and narrow- 
minded. Truth can take care of itself. 
The temptation to narrowness on the 
part of Christians commenced while 
Jesus was still on earth. John, the 
Apostle of Love and the Master’s best 
loved disciple, once complained to Jesus 
and said, ' 'Master, we saw one casting 
out devils in thy name ; and we forbad 
him, because he followed not with us. 
And Jesus said unto him. Forbid Mm 
not; for he that is not against us is for 
us.” Gamaliel too said, in the days of 
the Apostles, "Refrain from these men, 
and let them alone; for if this council 
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or this work be of men, it will come to 
nought; but if it be of God, ye cannot 
overthrow it; lest haply ye be found 
even to fight against God.’’ This 
narrow-mindedness of the orthodox 
Christian has gone on all through the 
centuries, as history tells, us, and the 
broad all-embracing Vedantic thought 
could scarcely have been natural to the 
West." And so we may find that all 
these Western organizations are instru- 
ments in the Hand of God to bring to 
perfection the plant sown with the seed 
from the storehouse of India but for 
which the soil of the West, so far, has 
not been fully prepared. 

If there is error in them let us still 
recognize what is good and true in them. 
Error has a way of creeping in. In a 
parable spoken by Jesus, a servant came 
to his master and said, “Sir, didst thou 
not sow good seed in thy field ? From 
whence then hath it tares ? . . . . Wilt 
thou that we go and gather them up? 
But he said, Nay; lest while ye gather 
up the tares, ye root up also the wheat 
with them. Let them both grow to- 
gether until the harvest.” The great 
Vedantic thought is certainly in the 
West, although awaiting recognition as 
such. The difference is that the con- 
centration in the West is often times 
Tt»;sed for the benefit of the material, 
whereas in India it is for God-realization 
only, bringing into life, not material 
things, but that which is eternal and 
indestructible. 

Surely it is the seed sown at the right 
season which brings fruition, however 
well prepared the soil may be. We may 
say that non-violence was the natural 


inheritance of India. But it needed a 
Gandhi to sow the seed and raise the 
plant. The Mahatma realized this great 
aspect of spirituality. He lived so near 
to God that he became the receptacle for 
this truth. Although Buddha and 
Jesus had preached it centuries before 
they were as ones born out of time. 
The Mahatma has been the channel for 
it to spread throughout the world. He 
has proved that “One tvith God is a 
majority.” He is a fulfilment of words 
in the Christian Scriptures, “The Lord 
thy God will raise up unto thee a pro- 
phet from the midst of thee, of thy 
brethren like unto thee.” Are not 
certain nations and certain great souls 
specially prepared as receptacles? 

One cannot but believe that Christian 
Science with its innumerable followers 
and churches and these other modern 
schools of thought ha\"e been the mentis, 
more than any other agency, of giving 
to the West the Vedantic thought. 
When Veduntism is taught in Englatid, 
the people will recognize, as the writer 
did, from whence these cults received 
their inspiration. Christian Science, 
New Thought and Spiritualism make 
tremendous appeal to the people. ’'Ihey 
attract in their thousands. Through 
their teaching tiie people prove^Jhat by 
the realization of good, changes come 
into their lives, whether in matters of 
sickness or material conditions. It is 
this same realization, but recognizing 
and desiring the spiritual only, which 
will enable the self-same people to be 
called Vedantists. The Vedantic thought 
is there, it is just the direction ih which 
it is turned which makes the difference. 



RAMDAS AND THE MARATHA POWER 


By Srimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., 
Chief of Aunhh 


I 

The history of Maharashtra from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century to 
the end of the seventeenth bears a great 
moral and historical significance worth 
very careful study by all students of 
Indian history. The picture which the 
hundred years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury particularly paint and present 
before the historians’ mind is the most 
glorious and the most inspiring of all 
pictures. The history of these five 
hundred years can be significantly call- 
ed the Renaissance of Maharashtra. 
It is certainly the wonderful history of 
the religious upheaval and of the 
severe and successful struggle for the 
political independence of Maharashtra. 
It was not the work of a single man, of 
a single school of workers, or of a single 
century. It was a splendid achieve- 
ment of which every true Indian should 
be truly proud. 

The «arly commencement of the 
religious upheaval and the struggle 
for political independence can be 
traced even to the very beginning of 
the Mahommedan conquest of the 
Deccan. Under the benign rule of 
Rama Raja of Dewgiri, the last power- 
ful Kshatriya kingdom of the Deccan, 
Dhyaneshwar, the first saint and pro- 
phet of Maharashtra wrote his eloquent 
commentary on the Bhagavatgita in 
the spoken language of the country and 
taught people the powerful lesson of 
endless and selfless action. The Majbom- 
medan invasions swept every thing 
before them and seemed to have para- 
lyzed fox ^ time all activity-— nay, the 


very life of the Marathas; but gradual- 
ly as God would have it, tlie national 
spirit regained its health and strength. 
A galaxy of saints and prophets whose 
names have become household words 
and so dear to the people, rose high up 
in the religious and political sky of the 
country. The light and inspiration con- 
tinued to flow down from it in full 
stream for nearly five hundred years. 
During this Renaissance period some 
fifty saints and prophets flourished in 
this land who by their selfless actions 
and noble lessons have left their in- 
delible mark in the history of the 
country and on the hearts of the people. 
A few of these saints were ladies, a few 
were Mahommedan converts to Hindu- 
ism, nearly half of them were Brahmans, 
while the other half represented all 
other castes, — the farmers, tailors, pot- 
ters, goldsmiths, repentant prostitutes 
and slave girls, even outcaste and un- 
touchable mahars and chamars. A 
unique feature of this wonderful reli- 
gious and political Renaissance is to be'^ 
found in the fact that a very high 
degree of spirituality was not confined 
to this or that class, but permeated 
deep through all strata of society, 
amongst all people — ^male and female, 
high and low, literate and illiterate 
alike. This type of religious and poli- 
tical awakening has certainly no parallel 
in the history of the world. 

The sinking Maharashtra was elevat- 
ed and rebuilt on a firmer foundation by 
these saints and prophets with their 
righteous and sefless work, which was 
the work of all-round enlightenment. 
The moral influence was great and 
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abiding. The lives of these saints were 
innocent and childlike. They were 
jn^ek by their very nature : but they 
were militant for the cause of God. 
They were suffering men, suffering for 
the cause of Truth and Humanity. 
They placed their unshaking trust in 
Providence^, and their trust was justified 
beyond their expectations, oftentimes to 
their own surprise. The moral interest 
of the lives of the Maharashtrian saints 
and prophets centres in their consistent 
and persistent struggles and in the testi- 
mony their lives provided in vindication 
of the eternal verities of the moral law 
and man’s higher spiritual life. Indeed 
their very fine achievement both in the 
provinces of religion and politics was 
invaluable and blessed beyond all com- 
parison. 

n 

In the galaxy of Maharashtrian saints 
and saintly poets, Ramdas shines with 
the magnificence of a star of the first 
magnitude. “Unite all who are Marathas 
and propagate the Religion of Maha- 
rashtra,” was the first and foremost ad- 
vice and inspiration that Ramdas flash- 
ed from house to house and hamlet to 
hamlet. This cause of the right and 
Jiiberty both of the body and mind led 
to a wonderful type of political move- 
ment, which assumed its majestic shape 
and bore fine fruit under the ever-enter- 
prising leadership of Shivaji the Great. 
Really speaking, the religious and the 
political movements went hand in 
hand : or rather the one movement was 
only the reflection of the other move- 
ment. Ramdas recommended and ex- 
horted, just as he had done in the case 
of Shivaji the Great, Sambhaji to work 
for and propagate the religion of 
Maharashtra. What was there so par- 
ticular and distinct in the religious 
belief of his contemporary countrymen 
that it so greatly attracted Ramdas’s 


attention and was regarded by him to 
be an unfailing remedy for securing the 
salvation of his sinking people, sinking 
apparently hopelessly under the terrible 
misgovernment that ensued the most 
lamented demise of that greatest cham- 
pion of Maharashtrian independence ? 
The close interdependence of the reli- 
gious and political upheavals of Maha- 
rashtra is a fact of such a great moment 
that to those who have tried, without 
the help of this clue, to follow the rapid 
and amazing course of the growth of 
the Maratha Power, the purely political 
struggle becomes either an unending 
puzzle or dwindles into a story of ad- 
ventures without any abiding moral 
interest in it. The European and 
Indian writers alike have scarcely done 
any justice to this two-sided character 
of the Maharashtrian movement from 
the thirteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and this ignorance of or rather in- 
difference to the history of the spiritual 
emancipation of the Maratha mind ac- 
counts for much of the prejudice which 
still dims the minds of historians and 
hampers the proper study of the 
Maratha struggle for national inde- 
pendence. 

The result of all the elevated teach- 
ings of Ramdas and other Maharash- 
trian saints is seen even to-day in the 
fact that caste exclusiveiicss now finds 
no place in the religious sphere of life 
and it is relegated solely to the social 
customs and concerns of men, and even 
there its restriction is much relaxed, as 
any one can judge who compare the 
stern caste prejudices and the abhor- 
rence of even the shadow of the lower 
castes in Southern India with the com- 
parative indifierence shown in such 
matters in the Deccan portion of Maha- 
rashtra. This spiritual equality brought 
about by love and devotion for God 
irrespective of castes and creeds, laid 
down a .very firm foundation for the 
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political emancipation of the country. 
Ramdas summarised the ancient Indian 
Epic, the Ramayana, in Marathi — ^the 
living language of the people and thus 
made it accessible to all. Amongst a 
series of excellent books that Ramdas 
wrote, Dashodh — advice to a people in 
slavery and of slavish mentality — occu- 
pied a unique position in Marathi litera- 
ture and in Maratha politics of the time. 
“With God in heart and overhead, you 
should work for the political salvation 
of the country with great skill and 
caution, and success is sure” — this is 
the lesson that Dashodh teaches to the 
Maratha people along with an amount 
of spiritual wisdom. 

The aim and object of life of the old 
and young in those days was to get 
services or a recognition of services 
under the Mussulman rulers, Ramdas 
by his powerful writings and tireless 
preachings from village to village 
brought about a complete change in 
the mind of the young people, full of 
life and spirit, if not of the old unre- 
pentant folk rotten and rejoicing in 


slavery. Young Deshpandes and Desh- 
mukhs and Maval^s joined wholeheart- 
edly the spiritual and political move- 
ments started by Shivaji and adv6cat- 
ed by Ramdas, and, at their noble 
instances, made it the aim of their life 
to sacrifice anything and everything for 
the sacred cause of the country. Thus 
Ramdas taught Maharashtra the gospel 
of equality, fraternity and liberty and 
made people work for it with wonderful 
success. The slavish and meek Maha- 
rashtra changed into free and militant 
Maharashtra. Ramdas and through his 
influence Shivaji the Great made young 
men feel their innate infinite strength 
and understand that they were cubs 
of lions and not a pack of jackals. 
The whole people rose to the occasion, 
stood through every temptation and 
terror and raised the Maharashtra 
Bhagwazenda high up in the sky as the 
faithful symbol of selfless and sterling 
action and of spiritual and temporal 
freedom. Maharashtra — nay, the whole 
of India — has reason to cherish and will 
ever cherish a grateful memory of 
Ramdas. 


THE LIFE OF RAMAKRISHNA-VIVEKANANDA 
IN GERMAN TRANSLATION^ 

By Frieurich Lipsixjs 


In a “prefatory note for the Western 
reader,” Romain Rolland explains the 
object of these two wonderful books in 
these words : I have devoted my life to 


bring out a rapprochement between 
men. I tried it with European nations, 
especially in the ease of two kinsfolk of 
the West who are at daggers drawn with 


[^one another. Since a decade I have 


*Roinaiii Holland : The God-man Rama- 
krishna and the universal Gospel of Viveka- 
nanda. An investigation of the mysticism 
and action of the present-day India. 

I. The Life of Hamakrishna, 365 pages. 
II. The Life of Vivekananda, 204 pages. 
Translated by Dr. Paul Amann. Rotapfel- 
Verlag, Erlenbach-Zurich and Leipzig. 


been trying to do the same with the 
'people of the East and the West. 

The above books written about two 
^‘God-filled” personalities of India of 
very recent times are intended to 
awaken an interest in the spiritual life 
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of the people of India. India’s struggle 
for freedom has recently again brought 
this mysterious land in the circle of 
vision pf the European newspaper reader 
and the name of Mahatma Gandhi, the 
prophet of “passive resistance” towards 
England was very recently in the 
mouths of all. One has ridiculed or ad- 
mired him according to one’s political 
views. 'To the European however, he 
has remained only the proletarian leader 
and revolutionary.^ One saw a down- 
trodden and exploited people gather 
around the name and person of Gandhi 
rebelling against their oppressors ; one 
did not know and knows nothing about 
the spiritual force in this dielot folk.’ 

The educated man perhaps possesses 
some knowledge of the wisdom of the 
Vedas and the teachings of Buddha, but 
he is inclined to suppose that the philo- 
sophical and religious force of India has 
been extinguished since centuries. There 
can scarcely he a greater error. Reli- 
gious ecstasy in which the devotee sees 
the divinity with all the vividness of 
sense-perception is to-day a very com- 
mon thing in India : “Every really 
devout Hindu raises himself easily to 
this stage, so fresh and rich gushes forth 
there the spring of creative life.” The 
man about whom the first book has been 
wjfiitten succeeded in transcending this 
stage of ecstasy in life, times out of num- 
ber, and in penetrating into the image- 
less vision of the “ail-one” Brahman. 
There are two paths of attaining this 
goal, viz,, the path of knowledge and 
the path of love. Ramakrishna is a 

^ Perhaps the life of Gandhi which has just 
now appeared will correct this imperfect and 
distorted picture. Vide : M. G. My Life. 
Edited by C. F. Andrews, translated by 
Hans Reisiger, Leipzig. In Inselverlag, the 
Editor calls Gandlii the ' ‘greatest saint and 
hero of the age.” Romain Holland has also 
written the life and struggle of Gandhi, For 
further literature on Gandhi see the two 
works on Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. 


Bhakta, a person who attained knowl- 
edge through love. He chooses a special 
form of divinity as the ideal ; in his case 
it is the “Great Mother,” Kali. He 
gradually succeeded in seeing her and 
touching her. But before this single 
idea, all other ideas fade away and final- 
ly disappear until at last the ^absolute 
oneness’ is attained by unreserved 
surrender of the self. 

Holland’s 'work “begins like a fairy- 
tale. It is astonishing however that this 
antic fable which looks as if it has been 
borrowed from mythology is the history 
of the life of a person who died very 
recently in the eighteenth century, who 
was seen by his contcmporaiie.s many of 
whom arc still living.” “The man, 
whose form I conjure before me was the 
incarnation of two thousand years of 
inner experience in a population of 300 
millions. Even forty years after his 
death, he is a source of life to India of 
the present day. He was neitlier a man 
of action like Gandhi, nor a genius of 
art and thought like Goethe or Tagore, 
He w-as a poor Brahman peasant from 
Bengal and his outward life wms spent 
in a restricted circle, without any re- 
markable incidents, outside the political 
and social occurrencc.s of his time. But 
his inner experience eiicompas^ed a 
variety of men and gods. He parti- 
cipated in the primary source of energy, 
the divine Sakti, . . . Few penetrate 
up to the source. The poor peasant 
however peeping into his own heart 
found the way again to the microcosm.” 

Rolland shows his internal develop- 
ment very clearly, describes to us how 
he gathers his disciples around him, how 
the people flock to him and how finally 
the drop goes back to the sea. No 
gloomy penitent nor preacher of peni- 
tence, but a philosopher and a sage, full 
of transcendent serenity, to whom no- 
thing human is foreign, Ramakrishna 
knows how to inspire power and |oy in 
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his surrounding ; he embraces all men 
in love and finds the same eternal truth 
in all religions. ^‘Taking into consi- 
deration the differences of the times 
Ramakrishna is a younger brother of 
our Christ.” 

Unification with all entities and reali- 
ties is the illumination; that is the light 
which Ramakrishna brings to his own 
people, ‘^What do we do, we free 
thinkers of the West, we who have re- 
cognized the unity of all living beings 
by reasoning or love? Is this not the 
constant aim of our endeavours, the pas- 
sion which inspires us, our deep faith 
which maintains us in life and enables 
us to fly over the bloody ocean of hatred 
between men ? , . . Is it not our desire 
which sooner or later will be fulfilled to 
unite nations, races and religions ? And 
are we therein not also unconscious dis- 
ciples of Ramakrishna ?” 

Beside Ramakrishna stands his great 
disciple ^^who was to be his spiritual 
successor and was to scatter the seed of 
his thoughts all over the world” and 
. who was ^ ^physically and mentally an 
absolute contrast to him.” Naren or 
as he was later on called, Vivekananda, 
is a young noble soul from Calcutta, en- 
dowed with all the excellences of the 
body and mind. He is practised in all 
the arts of ^‘mediaeval chivalry” and 
comes into prominence in the University 
by ^‘^his sparkling intelligence.” He 
zealously studies the sciences of the East 
and the West. He studies also philo- 
sophy and mathematics, reads the Eng- 
lish and Sanskrit poets, meditates during 
the night on Vedanta and the “Imita- 
tion of Christ.” He admires Keshab 
Chunder Sen and is for some time mem- 
ber of the Christo-brahmanieal sect, the 
BrahmosamaJ. 

When Vivekananda is eighteen years 
old, the angelic master for the first time 
attracts towards himself the young, 
proud Kshatriya “filled with God,” al- 


though there are internal and external 
tumults until his pride is broken and he 
surrenders himself as a captive. But he 
experiences through Ramakrishna not 
really his “conversion,” but the fulfil- 
ment of his innermost destiny. For 
this beautiful, free, emotional ephebe 
who had all the blessings and pleasures 
of life, imposes upon himself the strictest 
celibacy. He knows “that purity of the 
mind and the body is a spiritual force 
which is extinguished by the loss of 
purity.” 

Having become a disciple of Rama- 
krishna, he first travels as a pilgrim in 
his motherland; at the age of twenty- 
eight he goes to America, where he 
creates a great sensation by his striking 
personality and his brilliant oratory at 
the ‘Parliament of Religions’ in Chicago. 
After his tour in North America the 
voice of God in his breast calls him to 
Europe as it once did Paul. He receives 
powerful impressions here and achieves 
no less great success. Max Muller, 
Herbert Spencer, Paul Deussen come 
into contact with him. On his return 
to India, he, already very ill, organizes 
the “Ramakrishna Mission,” an Order 
with social and humanitarian tendency, 
based on the knov/ledge and belief in 
the unity of all religions. After a second 
tour in the West he succumbs, a hero ih 
the struggle with chronic ill health, to 
his disease at the age of hardly forty 
years. Deeply touching is his fate, lofty 
and free the faith which animated him. 

The noble author of these two 
biographies has with deep love and in- 
tuitive understanding placed before us 
two personalities, the master and the 
disciple and thus brought us in contact 
with a large part of the spiritual life of 
India. We thank him for these two 
gifts."^ 

^Translated from the original German by 
K. Amrita Row, M.A. 
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By Swami Nityaswabupananda 
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3^^ Of the deluded one inaction even 5r§ffr: action ^5TTSf% becomes 
of the wise one action ’«rftr even sharing in the fruit 

of inaction ( is) . 


61. Even^ the inaction of the deluded one becomes action, 
and even^ the action of the wise one results in the fruit of 
inaction. 

Even etc . — ^Because the deluded one, though outwardly inactive, is inwardly most 

active. 

“ Even etc . — Because the wise one, though he may be outwardly active, is inwardly 
completely inactive, inasmuch as he is not identified with his body and senses.] 


5rtq> 13 ^ I 

tl ® wt: ^ f^KFrar n n 

^3^ Of the deluded one ttr>:=![%g in possessions disu flection to: often 

is seen ft in body ftufgcn’ira of one whose desire has vanished w where 
vw. attachment m where aversion. 


62. The deluded' one often shows disaffection for his posses- 
sions.“ He' whose desire for the body has vanished, has neitlier 
attachment nor aversion. 

[' Deluded— who identifies himself with his body and is therefore attached to it. 

' Possessions— which arc the necessary concomitants of attachment for the body. 
Se etc.— Because both attachment and aversion arc born of the body-ide'i. 1 


Of the deluded one consciousness 3331 always attached 

to thinking and not-thinking ( VRprt is) of the Self-possessed one g but 

W that waiWTOgi engaged in thinking the thinkable of the nature 

of unconsciousness is) . 


63. The consciousness of the deluded one is always' 
attached to thinking and not-thinking. But that of the wise 
one, though attended with thinking the thinkable, is of“ the 
nature of unconsciousness. 


with the mind — the instrument of 


[" Always etc.— Because he identifies himself 
thinking, and thinks of the objects as real, 

0 / etc.— Because the wise one is free from egoism and knows the objects to be 
unreal. J 
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H II n ' 

?T; The sage who ^ in all actions unattached being') 

^i^fT like a child moves pure ci^ of him w^hich is being done 

to work ^fq even %q\ attachment not is) . 

64. The sage who moves^ like a child without motive in all 
his observances and is pure, has no attachment even, to work 
that is being done by him. 

P Moves etc . — being guided by Prarahdha alone.] 

H Uiisr «|HI sttcHIT: | 



Who q25R seeing hearing touching smelling eating 

even) with mind free from desire being) in all 

conditions w. same tliat knower of Self blessed indeed. 

65. Blessed indeed is that knower of Self, who, even though 
seeing, hearing, touching, smelling or eating, is free from desire 
and is the same in all conditions. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

On the advent of the New Year, we 
offer 0U3» cordial greetings to our readers, 
sympathisers and all those who have 
obliged us by their help and co-opera- 
tion. The world is torn with conhcts, 
fights and dissensions amongst varied 
interests — so much so that some are in 
despair as to its future. The best minds 
of the world are in mad anxiety to find 
out some remedy against the diseases 
that have seized humanity. May Pra- 
huddha Bharata also be a humble in- 
strument in bringing about a better 
state of things. 

The first issue of the new year opens 
with A Hymn to the Holy Mother, The 
hymn in the original Sanskrit is in great 
favour with the devotees of the Rama- 


krishna Order. We hope that the Eng- 
lish rendering will be welcomed by a 
section of our readers who do not know 
Sanskrit. The translation also has been 
done by Swami Abhedananda . . 

The Birth of Religion is a hitherto un- 
published article from the pen of Swami 
Vivekananda ... Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
land is known throughout the country 
for his espousing the political cause of 
India. His writings on religious topics 
are no less interesting as The SouVs Cry 
for God will clearly indicate. With an 
impassioned appeal the writer shows 
how it is impossible for man to deny 

God Pramatha Nath Bose has 

several volumes to his credit dealing 
with the problems of culture and civili- 
zation. He is an old contributor to our 
journal. . , . We publish A Unique 
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Experiment on the hope that it will 
point out the methods and difficulties 
for village-work — a thing which calls for 
oui* greatest attention at the present 
times. In fact, the nation in India lives 
in villages. . . . The name of Blrs, 
Madeline R. Harding must be known to 
our old readers. Last year she wrote 
^ After Three Years Stay in India’ giv- 
ing her experiences in the country which 
she greatly values . . . The writer of 
Ramdas and the Maratha Power is him- 
self a descendant of one of the great 
hereditary officers of the Maratha Em- 
pire and is known for his culture and 
love of learning. He is an artist too 
and has brought out a 'Shivaji Album’ 
depicting the life of the great Maratha 
Chief in well-conceived pictures. . . . 
The Life of Ramokrishna-Vivekananda 
in German Translation is a review that 
was published in the last Year-book of 
the Schopenhauer Society, Germany. 

QUESTIONS THAT CANNOT BE 
ANSWERED 

It is a trite saying that a learned 
ignorance is the goal of arts and 
sciences. Philosophy can at best show 
us a way, when we are tossed to and 
fro by questions that cannot be 
Answered. Professor Gilbert Murray, in 
course of a lecture delivered in the 
Assembly Hall of the University College, 
Hull, frankly confessed that there is no 
complete answer to such questions as 
“Why men were born,” or “How we 
know things,” or “What is the differ- 
ence between right and wrong?” just as 
to “What is the value of the Ode to 
the Nightingale or the tragedy of 
Hamlet?” If these questions are left 
to themselves since they cannot be 
answered, where is then the resting place 
for man ? — one may very pertinently 
ask. Prof. Murray replies : “You can 
get more and more light on such 


questions, you can see deeper and 
deeper into them, and you can definitely 
reject %"arious false and disastrous 
answers. But your real hope is to 
understand more, not to settle the 
question. Consequently, it is not much 
good looking up the last text-book and 
seeing the answers there given. The 
only method is to go through the pro- 
cess of thinking the questions over more 
and more closely, with the help of the 
greatest minds who have thought about 
them before.” The learned professor 
speaks in the strain of Hindu seers. His 
utterances seem to be the distant echoes 
of the Upanishadic truths. The answers 
to the questions mentioned can only be 
found out in the realm wdiere questions 
hardly arise and where there are no 
questioners nor questions. 

NEED OF CULTURAL EDUCATION 
IN INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 

It is a fact that the communal differ- 
ences between the Hindus and the 
Moslems are, among other reasons, due 
to lack of cultural education in our 
Universities. The spirit of religious 
toleration requires a highly spiritual 
mentality. Therefore it is certain that 
our communal tension can be minimized 
by the mutual influences of both Hindu 
and Moslem cultures. If the educated 
youths of our country may be put in a 
position to imbibe the best things of 
the two cultures side by side, they may 
profitably develop a bond of mutual 
amity and goodwill and forget the 
superficial communal differences. Mr- 
N. C. Kelkar in a thoughtful article 
published some time back in the 
Mahratta tries to drive home the painful 
necessity of introducing cultural educa- 
tion in the Indian Universities. Therein 
he observes specially that institutions 
like the Benares Hindu University 
should give a definite place to the study 
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of the Persian and Arabic languages and 
literature and also Mahomedan religion 
and culture. He would, on the other 
hand, recommend to the Aligarh and 
Hyderabad Moslem Universities simi- 
larly to reserve a fixed place in the com- 
pulsory studies of coliege-students for 
the study of Sanskrit literature, Hindu 
culture, religion and philosophy. 

Educational reform is not simply an 
academic question. It is to be made 
on the immediate demand of the 
nation. But it will be crying in the 
wilderness, if the nation itself does not 
raise its united voice and show a ready 
mood of acceptance. Will or nill, our 
youths must have a cultural education 
of the type. The ultimate good of India 
is linked up with the fusion of the 
Hindu and Moslem cultures. Besides, 
cultural education has also a charm of 
its own, so far as larger interests of 
humanity are concerned. The educa- 
tion that does not aim at them is worth 
but little. 

THE REVIVAL OF INDIAN MUSIC 

In ancient India, music was culti- 
vated by the Rishis as religion. It 
was valued not only in social functions 
but also in spiritual practice. Rishis 
held that a proper cultivation of the art 
can give man final beatitude. It is a 
happy sign of the times that our 
countrymen are trying to revive Indian 
music of yore. The second session of 
the Music Conference organized under 
the auspices of the Allahabad University 
was held at Allahabad in November 
last. The aims and objects of the Con- 
ference were to revive the classical In- 
dian music among the educated classes 
in general. Efforts were made to arrange 
lectures and discussions for providing a 
workable uniform system of ragas and 
talas with special reference to the 
northern system of music and to evolve 


a uniform system of notation acceptable 
to all schools of thought in the country. 
Swami Vivekananda considered music 
as the highest art and according to him, 
those who can properly imderstand it 
can have the highest worship. He also 
gave much reflection on the revival of 
Indian music. Everybody knows that 
there is science in DhrupTid, Kheyalf 
etc., and that there is feeling in Kirtan. 
To produce the perfect music, the 
Swami suggested that the science of 
Dhrupadf etc., should be applied to the 
music of Kirtan. Besides, Indian musie 
sadly lacks harmony in which the 
Westerners have much advanced. So, 
once the Swami said : ^^Our music was 
improving well and steadily. But when 
the Mahomedans came, they took 
possession of it in such a way that the 
tree of musie could grow no further. 
Their (Westerners’) music is much ad- 
vanced. They have the sentiment of 
pathos as well as of heroism in their 
music, which is as it should be. But 
our antique musical instrument made 
with the gourd has been no further im- 
proved.” 

Those who are interested in the re- 
vival of Indian music will do well if they 
take a note of the Swami’s valuable 
utterances on the subject. 

THE SOCIAL EVIL OF DEVADASI 
SYSTEM 

It is a matter of shame and deep 
regret that with all our zeal for the 
emancipation of Indian women, we can- 
not successfully fight against the Deva- 
dasi system. ^*It is a very deplorable 
fact,” writes Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddy 
in the Indian Social Be/ormer, “that 
not only the ignorant and superstitious 
public but also our leaders with a few 
exceptions do not sufiiciently realise 
that the evils of immorality are even 
more serious than those of drink itself. 
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No doubt, prostitution is an old and 
ancient evil and in >every country, how- 
ever civilised and advanced it might be, 
this evil exists, but no society gives its 
willing sanction to the practice of pros- 
titution as a recognised profession, no 
civilised community will allow young 
innocent virgins to be trained for such 
a heinous calling even though they be 
born of criminal parents and above all, 
nowhere in the present-day world is 
such a custom associated with temple 
worship or any form of religion.” 

There can be no justification for such 
an evil in the name of religion. We ex- 
press our heart-felt appreciation of the 
noble attitude seriously taken up by 
some illustrious women of the South like 
Dr, Reddy and others. Women can 
best solve their own problems. If a 
handful of women take up this cause in 
right earnest, a favourable atmosphere 
will be created in the society. Then 
alone can grow up a force which will be 
irresistible in the long run. The sooner 
such a heinous practice be eradicated 
the better for the society. Let the city 
of Madras take up the lead, then towns 
and villages will in no time try to follow 
suit. 


IS PHILOSOPHY OUT OF DATE? 

‘^Ours is an age of activity, a world- 
transforming age. Philosophy, now the 
mere echo of another era, looks pale 
among the revolutionary arts and 
sciences of such a time.” — says Mr. 
Danger in an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly, He vehemently proclaims 
that we have come to the end of a 
philosophic epoch. It is hard to ascer- 
tain what he means, when he says that 
Philosophy is out of date. If Philos- 
ophy means a search after truth, it can 
never disappear from earth, so long as 
man tries to solve the riddle of the 
universe. If it means an interpretation 
of life, Philosophy and Science must go 
together to determine the values and 
verities of life. To-day even notable 
scientists are coming to a point where 
Philosophy and Science may meet to- 
gether in their final conclusions. It 
may be a scientific age, but it is not 
altogether bereft of the influences of 
Philosophy. The coming age may 
herald the dawn of an era when it will 
be unmistakably proved that Philosophy 
is no enemy of Science, if both are pur- 
sued with an eye to the highest motive 
of life. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


VEDANTA OR THE SCIENCE OE 
REALITY, By K. A Krishnaswami Iyer, 
B.A., Mysore Educational Service (Retd.), 
Joint Translator of Panchadasi, Ganesh 4* 
Co., Madras. 3^6 pp. Price Rs. 10. 

The present work is a systematic attempt 
to represent the Advaita School of thought 
after Shankaracharya and Gourapada. The 
fullest significance of life is always lost, be- 
cause life is ordinarily supposed to be 
revealed to only waking state, other two 
states, namely, deep sleep and dream being 
ignored. This partial view of life finds ex- 


pression through all the Western systems of 
thought, so they are doomed to failure. 
None can penetrate the surface level of 
intellect and grasp life or truth as a whole. 
Western philosophy may he ingenious and 
even deep, but it is after all an intellectual 
gymnastic — & logic-grinding business. Indian 
philosophy, on the other hand, takes cogni- 
sance of ail the three sides — waking, dream 
and sleep, and attempts to see life compre- 
hensively. The former is based on Logic, 
while the latter gathers its force from 
intuition. In the one the ultimate realities 
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have been conjectured and various visible 
facts have been harmonized, and in the 
latter whatever have been intuited or seen 
direct, have been accepted and the rest 
rejected. According to Vedanta there are 
grades of Reality. The Ultimate Reality is 
Pure Consciousness, Brahman, in which 
subject-object relation disappears, it is 
revealed through sleep. Next comes the 
world of sense-experience known through 
waking and dream. Then there are illusions. 
The world and illusions being manifestations 
of Truth are not absolutely false, they are 
relatively true. Before the higher truth 
the lower one vanishes like darkness at the 
approach of light. 

Reality is one that is Pure Consciousness. 
Ego and non-ego merge in it in sleep ; when 
they float in waking and dream the world 
appears with all its forms to delude indivi- 
duals. The entire appearance is due to the 
force of Maya or the principle of ignorance. 
Maya is unspeakable or unthinkable, for 
as soon as it is going to be known, it dis- 
appears. Brahman and Maya explain the 
riddle of the universe. They cannot be 
known by intellect, for they are beyond all 
time-space relations. Every Jiva is an 
individuation of Brahman, but it feels that 
it is beset with flnitising clogs simply under 
the influence of Maya. Why should there 
be Maya? No one can say that. Is the 
answer avoided? No, it is the very nature 
of the case. 

The author has made a comparative study 
of Philosophy and has criticised all the 
important systems of Western thought from 
the Advaflla standpoint. Many of his re- 
marks are quite sound, and all of them are 
calculated to strengthen the position of 
Shankara. But in his consideration of 
Christianity and Islam he could not evince 
that breadth of view which is expected from 
a moderner. Moreover Christ and Moham- 
med are supposed to he seers and as such 
they base their experience on intuition, and 
not on intellect, and in them we find notes 
of Monism as of Dualism. 

The analysis of waking, dream and sleep 
has not been thorough. Good many 
materials might have been derived from the 
reqent researches on Abnormal Psychology. 
Why is normal life generally identified with 
waking state ? Can dream-materials go 
beyond waking stuff? Why is sleep pure 
consciousness and not unconsciousness as the 
materialists believe? Such questions demand 
more elaborate treatment. 


Sleep and superconscious state should be 
clearly distinguished. In the former the 
ego ceases to function,* while in the latter 
a kind of spiritual personality is developed 
through Psychic control. Nidra and Yoga- 
nidra are not the same. They differ in 
experience and effects. 

It is rather strange that the author does 
not refer to Brahmasutras adequately. 
Shankara’s commentary forms only one of 
the many schools of thought tliat eipanate 
from Brahmasutras. What is the guarantee 
that Shankar’s interpretation of Brahma- 
sutras is the truest representation ? In some 
eases there is, no doubt, text torture, and 
this is why Mr. Ghate has treated the views 
of Badarayana and Shankara separately. If 
they are different, which of them can be 
accepted and why? If both are based on 
intuition, why preference should be given to 
Shankara? If both are true, how are they 
reconciled ? 

It appears that the author is not so critical 
in establishing his own theory as in forming 
an estimate of others. He has no doubt, 
answered many objections, but some of them 
cannot be answered unless referred to intui- 
tion. Maya is inexplicable or unspeakable. 
It is not even a representative fiction. It is 
rather an indirect confession of agnosticism 
than a suggested solution. Again why 
should Brahman choose to be subjected to 
Maya or ignorance? Vv^hat is the purpose 
of manifestation. If I am Brahman, why do 
I feel limitation and suffer? It cannot be 
in sports, for players are all self-conscious 
and happy. Reason cannot explain them. 
Here arises the necessity of Transcendental 
Logic or Intuition. The Ultimate Reality 
defies all the laws of thought? Reality ancT 
appearance, one and many, changeless and 
changing, are but different aspects of the 
Inscrutable Absolute. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Iyer is one 
of the very few scholars who have not been 
subject to the infatuation and influence of 
Western philosophy. He has hit upon the 
right point of view and has strength and 
courage to push it up. The learned writer 
is to be congratulated on his clear grasp, 
cool courage and rational interpretation of 
intuitional truths. 

SIDE LIGHTS ON WESTERN CIVILIZ- 
ATION. By K. C. Sen, Published by the 
Deshabandhu Publishing Co., Ltd., Dha- 
ramtala Street, Calcutta. 404 PP* Price Rs. 3, 

This book is a thoroughgoing criticism on 
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Western civilization, its defects and excel- 
lences. It evinces no bias or prejudice. It 
is not an attempt to* vilify Western civiliza- 
tion on mere sentimental grounds. It is a 
calm, lionest and straightforward review of 
the vital problems of Western civilization. 
Its style is inimitable, lucid and enthralling. 
It is a unique production on the subject. 

The writer has shown an admirable 
mastery over facts, a deep analysis of the 
thought currents of to-day. He has thrown 
ample sidelights on various questions such as 
nationalism, capitalism, socialism, masculin- 
ism, feminism, industrialism and trades 
unionism. He clearly shows how a modern 
man is a nationalist first, an internationalist 
or a humanist next— how be is a nationalist 
first, and a capitalist or a socialist next — 
how he is a nationalist first, and a church- 
man or a layman next. And what is 
nationalism to-day? Mr. Sen replies: * ‘Na- 
tionalism means war and costly preparations 
for war ; war means destruction, and the 
last war means final destruction of civiliza- 
tion, and the return to the primitive war 
of one against each and all, with the uncer- 
tain Hobbeseiau prospect of a new experi- 
ment in social organization.’’ 

The civilized nations of to-day should 
cease to think nationalistically and try to 
do so humanistically. This seems to be the 
burden of the book. “The principle of self- 
determination has demoralised all the 
nations, and weakened Western civilization.” 
This is what Mr. Sen emi>hasizes. We glad- 
ly recommend the book for a serious study 
by the reading public. 

AN INDIAN IN WESTERN EUROPE 
ffn two Volumes). By A, S. P- Ayyar, 
M.A., I.C.S, Published by R. C, S. Maniam, 
SeshadrijiUTam, Bangalore, pp. J{00. Price 
Rs. 2. 

The writer was born and brought up in an 
orthodox Brahmin family of Malabar and 
had strong prejudices against many Western 
manners and customs. But he had to go to 
England for study and remain in the West 
for three years. This very fact gives a 
peculiar interest to the book, and one feels 
curious to know his experiences. Mr. Ayyar 
is a keen observer, and he describes his ex- 
periences so faithfully that he does not hesi- 
tate to expose even his own follies and mis- 
takes. He has also a very great sense of 
humour which has made the book an enjoy- 
able reading. As a matter of fact, as a 
reader begins the book his attention is so 


much gripped by a great interest that he 
feels reluctant to leave the volume until it 
is finished. Intending visitors to Europe — 
especially students — will find much profit and 
pleasure in going through the book. The 
last chapter, ‘What India should learn from 
the West and W^hat It should teach It,’ re- 
veals the author’s penetrating knowledge of 
real India. If at times his criticism of things 
Indian is strong, it is because he is actuated 
by a burning love for his country. Any 
national w'orker cannot afford to miss read- 
ing it — nay, it will pay daily perusal. The 
author’s last words are; “You will have to 
overcome the apathy of centuries, fight 
tyrants, defy society, be prex>ared for ostra- 
cism, assaults, prison and death and, what 
may be even more painful, the ingratitude of 
those for whom you have dedii*ated your 
life. Often, all your efforts will seem to 
have been wasted, and your life will unfold 
itself before you as one long record of dismal 
failure. Your fate will be that of your 
great countryman Bhishma. Like him you 
will have to fight, refuse to acknowledge 
defeat and lie on a bed of arrows wounded 
by your own kinsmen and countrymen, wait- 
ing for the Uttarayanam (better times) 
which never seems to come. At times the 
battle will seem to be lost and all further 
fighting appear useless. But remembering 
the glorious les.son of the Bhagavad Gita 
you should go on doing your duty, un- 
attached, caring not for fruit, and unmind- 
ful of gain or loss, victory or defeat, honour 
or dishonour, pleasure or pain, till the goal 
is reached. Till Indians do thi.s and recover 
their souls, they will not be fit to ^ach the 
West the sublime lesson of their sages. Will 
they respond to the call? I feel in my heart 
of hearts they will.” 

SPIRITUAL LIFE. By A, 11. Jaisinghani. 
Ganesh 4* Fo., Madras. X00 pp. Price 
Re. 1-2. 

These essays are not the product of hard 
labour but of leisure hours. In the Fore- 
word T. L. Vaswani writes ; “Its author 
writes with courage, with authority, and 
may I not add — with insight?” The author 
strongly denounces organized religion. 
Organized religion is a menace to the 
world’s progress. He believes in a ‘Free 
Church of the Si>irit.’ Further he adds that 
organized religions are not amenable to 
reason ; they lose sight of the reality and 
fight over shadows. Under the heading 
‘What is Spirituality’ Mr. Jaisinghani 
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writes, ‘*But religion despises reason as 
something dependant upon the senses and 
the knowledge got through them, and there- 
fore as something ignoble and unreliable 
. . . But as a matter of fact, true religion 
does not despise reason. In the highest 
state of spirituality the adept should trans- 
cend reason. The author has confused the 
difference between theology and religion. 
The standpoints must be understood in a 
proper way. He denounces renunciation, 
“^Renunciation makes religion little better 
than an excuse for inaction. And there are 
many who confound spirituality with renun- 
ciation."’ Renunciation is not inaction. But 
it is intense activity- There had been men 
of renunciation who were very active, and 
moved the world to its foundations. The 
man of renunciation, though he seems to be 
inactive, is intensively active. “The realisa- 
tion of the One is the purpose of our being. 
But as the One is reflected in the Many it 
is to be sought through thorn. . . . There- 
fore .... emphasis is laid upon the ideal 
of realization through life.” In other words 
enjoy life and not renounce ! Is it through 
progeny and riches that spirituality is to 
be attained ? If it be so, then it is a new 
contributioii to religion ! The book is 
written in a simple style, and the printing 
and get-up are good. 

INDIRA DEVI. {A Romance of Modern 
Political India). By A. Subrahmanyam, 
Advocate. Ganesh 4’ Co., Madras. 267 pp. 
Price not mentioned. 

The story is woven round Indian politics. 
The author introduces the reader to the 
would-be happenings in the year 1951. It 
seems that there will be no Swaraj Govern- 
ment even in that year. Many will take it 
to be a romance indeed ! The book is an 
interesting reading. 

MAHATMA GANDHI: THE MAN AND 
HIS MISSION. G. A, Natesan 4' Co., 
Madras, oevi WO 32 pp- Price Re. 1. 

This is an enlarged and up-to-date edition 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s life and career from 
his South African days down to his recent 
departure to London to attend the meeting 
of the Round Table Conference. It contains 
a detailed account of his activities in South 
Africa and India, a sketch of the Non-Co- 
oper at ion Movement, his Great Salt March, 
his arrest and internment, the Slocombe 
interview, the Sapru-Jayakar negotiations, 
the historic Irwin-Gandhi Pact, his rupture 


and the agreement with Lord Willingdon 
and his message from S. S. Rajputana by 
which he sailed for England. The appendix 
at the end contains the full text of the Irwin- 
Gandhi Pact and the rules of Satyagraha- 
shrama. 

SVARA SASTRA. By Dr. A. R. S. Sun- 
daram, Bhisak. Published by Yogasrama, 
Royapettah, Mad^'as. 36 pp. Price As. 8, 
Foreign 1 sh. ♦ 

This is a small treatise on the Rindu 
Science of breath. It discusses various 
psychic phenomena and facts relating to the 
breath and its modifications. In the Preface, 
the author confesses : “The personal diffi- 
culty of the author in getting a suitable 
Guru and the literatures on the subject made 
him to write this book to give publicity to 
the Divine teachings of the Mystics so that 
it will help those who are in pursuit of 
knowledge.” If he himself be so diffident of 
them, the book may tempt and mislead many 
people. The paper and the printing are good. 

RELIGION AND CULTURE. By T. L. 
Vaswarti. Ganesh <§' Co., Madras. 93 pp. 
Price not given. 

The book embodies the full text of the 
thesis the author was asked to write for the 
“Indian Culture Conference” under the 
auspices of the Gurukul, Kangri. It is a 
protest against materialistic Marxism and 
the trend of modern civilization. In the 
Foreword, the author says : “It is unfortu- 
nate that in the new reactions of Russian 
political thought on India, there has been 
initiated a campaign against religion, — and 
that in the name of ‘nationalism!’ I shudder 
to think of a ‘nationalism’ denying the^^ 
Divine Values of life.” The book is a pro- 
fitable reading, and thought-provoking. It is 
nicely got up and printed. 

THE MEANING OF LIFE AND JESUS. 
By F. W. Shaw. The Christian Literature 
Society, Madras. 110 pp. Price As. W. 

The book has attempted to show the mean- 
ing of life according to the teachings of 
Jesus. It seeks to present in simple lan- 
guage the great truths of the Christian reli- 
gion. It lacks a clear vision of life — its pur- 
pose and goal. 

SELF REALISATION- By B. V. Nara- 
simha Swami. Ramanasram, Tiruvanna- 
malai. 2^2 pp. Price not mentioned. 

This is a book on the life and teachings 
of Sri Ramana Maharshi of Tiruvannamalai. 
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It embodies in a clear and lucid style the 
wonderful life of the saint with all possible 
information. It contains various illustra- 
tions that are of any interest with the career 
of "the Mahaxshi. The paper and pidnting of 
the book are good. 

Hindi 

KALYAN (Sri Krishna Number). Piib- 
lished by Ghanshyamdas at the Gila Presto, 
Goj'ahhpur. *^512 pp. Price Rs. 2-10. 


This is a special number of the Hindi 
Journal, Kalyan. It is devoted to numerous 
articles on Sri Krishna, His teachings and 
various topics concerning Him. It is full of 
contributions made by distinguished writers 
both Eastern and Western. It is replete 
with copious illustrations. 

This is undoubtedly a valuable book in the 
Hindi literature. The paper and printing 
are very good. Lovers of Sri Krishna may 
profitably keep a copy of this number. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


BIRTHDAY OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 
The anniversary of the seventieth birthday 
of Swami Vivekaiianda falls on Saturday, 
the 30th January of this year, 

BIRTHDAY OF SRI HAMAKRISHNA 
The anniversary of the ninety-seventh 
birthday of Sri Ramakrishna falls on Wed- 
nesday, the 9th March of this year. 

RELIEF WORK OF 
THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
The report for 1929 and 1930 gives a short 
account of the various relief activities 
organized by the Ramakrishna Mission in 
different parts of the country- 

Flood Relief 

^ In 1929, the districts of Cachar and Sylhet 
were visited by a flood owing to heavy 
rains in the Manipur and Lusbai Hilhs. The 
Mission Headquarters advised the centres at 
Sylhet and Karimganj and the Silchar Rama- 
krishna Asrama to organize relief work in 
order to alleviate the sufferings of the 
people. 

During the first two weeks 146 mds. of 
rice were distributed in the affected area 
as temporary help. Afterwards 93 mds. of 
rice and 30 mds. of paddy were distributed. 
The flood was followed by epidemic diseases. 
The Mission opened two temporary dispen- 
saries, and with the help of two paid doctors 
treated 2,722 patients. Besides distribut- 
ing rice, cloth and medicine, it also helped 
the flood-stricken people in the following 
way: 


(a) A sum of Ks. 4,803 was spent in 
the construction and repair of .570 huts. 

(b) Four boxes of condensed milk 
were dislrlhuled for children. 

(c) 74 mds. of lime and 2 mds. of alum 
were used for disinfecting wells and 
tanks. 

(d) (54 mds. of rice particlc.s were dis- 
tributed as cattle-food. 

(e) Agricultural help was given to 
nine famiiies. 

In the same year, a severe flood swept 
over the Ghatal and Tamluk sub-divisions 
of the Midnapur district. The Mission, 
through the Ramakrishna Sevasrama, open- 
ed a centre at Hadhtiban and carric<i on 
its activitie.s jn the affected area. 519 mds. 
of rice and 407 pieces of new c;Joth were 
distributed. ^ 

The total receipts of the Mission for this 
relief work, in cash and kind, amounted to 
about K.S. 44,000 and the total expenditure 
to about Ks. 41,000. 

Cholera Relief 

In 1929, Cholera broke out in an epidemic 
form in the Burdwan district. The Mission 
sent a batch of workers to the affected 
area. Besides adopting some preventive 
measures and sending a qualified allopathic 
doctor and afterwards a paid homeopathic 
doctor, the Mission workers disinfected 20 
houses and 70 tanks. The total number of 
cases treated by them was 107, of which 
7 patients died and the rest were cured. 
The Mission, with pecuniary help from the 
villagers, sank two tube-wells in the locality. 
The total sum spent on the relief was 
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Ks. 60S-15-3. The expenses were partly 
borne by the Provident Relief Fund of the 
Mission. After this, the village of Sanko in 
the Burdwan district 'vvas visited by the 
same epidemic. The Mission sent workers 
who distributed medicines, attended the 
sick, and disinfected houses as well as tanks. 
The expenses of this relief work amounted 
to Rs. 17-1-0, which were met from the 
current relief account of the Mission. 

In 1930, Cholera broke out in the interior 
of the Araria sub-division of the Purnea 
district. Altogether 97 patients were treat- 
ed, 82 were cured and the rest died. The 
workers disinfected 139 wells and 32 houses 
and inoculated 25 persons. The expenses 
of this relief work amounted to Rs. 148-14-6, 
which were granted from the Mission Provi- 
dent Relief Fund. 

Fire Relief 

In 1930, a number of houses were burnt 
down by fire at Laharia, in the Manbhum 
district in Bengal. 23 needy families were 
supplied with hut-huilding materials. The 
total sum spent for this purpose was 
Rs. 376-5-6, It was granted from the 
Mission Provident Relief Fund. 

In the same year, a fire broke out in the 
village of Keshabpur in the district of 
Howrah. 9 families were supplied with hut- 
building materials. A sum of Rs. 129-11-9 
was spent for the purpose from the Provi- 
dent Relief Fund of the Mission. 

Kxtmbha Mela Rexlef 

In 1931}, on the occasion of the Furna 
Kumbha'* Mela at Allahabad, the Mission 
with the help of its Benares centre opened 
an outdoor dispensary on the mela grounds 
and one at Jhusi, across the Ganges. 
Altogether 6,210 patients were treated and 
98 blankets were distributed among the 
needy Sadhus. The total sum received for 
the Mela relief was Rs. 1,693-5-6 including 
Rs. 1,361-11-0 from donations, Rs. 60 from 
sale proceeds and Rs. 271-10-8 from the 
Mission Provident Fund. The expenditure 
was Rs. 1,693-5-6. 

Riot Relief 

In 1930, a terrible riot broke out between 
the Hindus and the Mahomedans in Dacca. 
At Rohitpur, ten miles off Dacca 191 Hindu 
houses were wholly stripped of their con- 
tents. Relief work was started at Dacca. 
At the same time, some 50 villages were 


looted ill the Kishoreganj suh-division of the 
Mymensing district. ^ 

From the Dacca centre 19 mds. 8 srs, of 
rice were distributed among 56 families. 
At Rohitpur 209 mds. of rice, 50 pieces of 
cloth, 9 husking rams, some utensils, as 
also some fishing-nets and carpenter’s tools 
were distributed among 340 recipients. 
From the Mirzapur centre of Mymensingh 
963 mds. 22 srs. of rice, 1 md. «0 srs. of dal, 
1,212 pieces of cloth, and 1,451 Assorted 
utensils were distributed among 862 reci- 
pients, belonging to 32 villages. 

Vaeioits Othee Reliefs 
The Mission centre at Rangoon organized 
a Flood Relief Work in the Arakan district 
of Burma from July, 1929 to February, 1930 
at an expenditure of Rs. 51,454-18-6, follow- 
ed shortly after by an Earthquake Relief 
Work at Pegu for nearly two months at a 
cost of about Rs. 4,186. 

The Mission through the Ramakrishna 
Asrama, Khar, Bombay, also organized a 
Flood and Loot Relief Work in the Sukkur, 
Shikarpur and Larkana districts of Sind 
from Angnst to November, 1930, at an ex- 
penditure of Rs. 19,414-10-9, and through 
the Madras centre a Flood and Cyclone 
Relief Work in the Tanjore and Chingleput 
districts of the Madras Presidency from 
October, 1930 to February, 1931 at a total 
cost of Rs. 20,949-10-9. 

The promptness of the Mission’s response 
to an appeal from the affected area mainly 
depends on the resources of the Provident 
Relief Fund. But its balance is often too 
inadequate to cope with any serious 
emergency. It will greatly help th^^ 
Governing Body to start I'elief work 
promptly and carry it on effectively if sub- 
stantial contributions are received in 
advance for this Provident Belief Fund at 
the Headquarters, Belur, Howrah. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SEVA- 
SHRAMA, KANKHAL, HARDWAR 
The Thirtieth Annual Report for the year 
1980 shows the activities of the Sevashrama 
as given below : 

The number of persons who obtained reliei 
during the period under review (in the 
indoor and outdoor departments) was 18,865 
of whom 13,795 were male and 5,087 femah 
patients. Of these relieved 14,465 wex' 
Hindus (of whom nearly 45 per cent, be 
longed to the higher castes), 1,436 Mahc 
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medans and Fakirs, 26 Christians, 2,162 
Chamars, 1,310 Kaiij^s and Domes, and 642 
Sweepers. The number of patients has in- 
creased from 42 indoor and 178 outdoor in 
the first year of its existence to 784 indoor 
and 18,079 outdoor during the year under 
review. 

A free Night School attached to the Seva- 
shrama was being maintained with a view 
to impart primary education to the children 
of the *’ local depressed classes. There were 
35 boys on the roll. A small library cou- 
sisting of 1,514 books was open to the in- 
mates and the public as well. The Seva- 
shrama purchased a plot of adjoining land 
measuring 4 bighas (pucca) at a cost of 
Hs. 1,969-1-6 for the erection of Workers’ 
Quarters, Rest-house, Guest-house, Night 
School, etc. 

The Sevashrama is trying to extend its 
activities also to Hrishikesh, where the 
suffering of the Sadhus, who go there for 
Tapasya, is great in times of disease and 
illness. 

The present requirements of the Seva- 
shrama are : 

(1) A piece of land suitably located. 
This may be purchased at a cost of 
Rs. 6,000. 

(2) A hospital building consisting of 4 
rooms accommodating 4 patients each and 
verandah, at a cost of Rs. 8,000. 

(3) An outdoor Dispensary consisting of 
one consultation room, one store and dis- 
pensing room, one operation and dressing 
room, and verandah, at the cost of 

^ Rs. 5,000. 

(4) Worker’s Quarters consisting of 4 
rooms and verandah at a cost of Rs. 6,000. 

(5) A kitchen consisting of 2 rooms, one 
for store and the other for cooking, at a 
cost of Rs. 1,000. 

(6) A well, at a cost of Rs. 2,500. 

(7) A latrine, at a cost of Rs, 500. 

(8) To begin and carry on the work at 
Hrishikesh, at least Rs. 100 per month is 
required ; Rs. 50 for the establishment and 
Rs. 50 for indoor patients. 

Subscriptions may he sent to the Hony. 


Secretary, the Rauiakrishna Mission Seva- 
shrama, P.O. Kankhal, V.P, 

INFORMATION REGARDING GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

Dr. Franz Thierfeldcr, Honorary Secretary, 
India InsLitiile of Die Dcnlsche Akademie 
has sent tis for publication some informa- 
tion regarding higher studies in German 
Universities for the benefit of Indian stu- 
dents. FVe give below some of the important 
points : 

It is essential that a foreign student shrmld 
(tome to Germany with KUilicient funds to 
meet his expenses. One wishing to live 
modestly i« Germany reciuire.s two hundred 
to two hundred and fifty marks or Rs. 150 
to Rs. 175 per month. One must also be 
prepared for extra expenses for clothing, etc. 
It is made absolutely clear liiai there 
is no opportunity for any foreigner to 
earn a living in Gennariy. No foreign .stu- 
dent can seeure any opportunity for employ- 
ment. it i.s practically impossible for Ger- 
man factories to make any special arrange- 
ments for him for practical training which 
may displace a German w'urker. In some 
ease.s foreign students who pay Uieir own 
expenses may get the opportunity for the 
same. Adequate knowledge of German is 
very necessary for all in following ieelure.s in 
classes. Eveu-y German student who does 
not devote four years’ study in a (Jniversity 
is not eligible for a degree. He must not 
only finish hi.s studies satisfactorily, luil will 
have to write a thesis in German and pass a 
difficult oral e.xamination. An Indian stu- 
dent who has pas'sod his Intermediat;* Science 
Examination may get along us a regular 
student in a German University, provided he 
is very deligent. Such a student will require 
more than four years, sometimes .six ycar.s 
to finish a regular University course. So it 
is better that students have their B.Sc, 
degrees before taking admission into a Ger- 
man University. It is made clear that Die 
Deutsche Akademie has no special fund for 
Indian .students other than those who receive 
stipends. To avoid any misunderstanding if 
must be said that German Uidver.sitie.s wel- 
come Indian student.s, whether they be 
beginners or research scholars. 
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;“5r%g?t 3n?ra aro gscifirabira i” 

“Arise 1 Awake I And stop not till tke Goal is reached/* 


NOTES OF CONVERSATION WITH 
SWAMI TURIYANANDA 

(From the Diary or a Disciple) 

^‘What is wanted is dependence on God. One must surrender eyerything 
to Him. It is absolutely necessary that one should have complete self-surrender 
in Him. Without that no success is possible ; know it for certainj no success is 
possible. After having total self-surrender in Him, live contentedly in whatever 
condition He places you. The path of self-surrender is open for all; but none 
sees it, 6one follows it.” 

“People always seek advantages : They are always after physical comfort — 
busy with how to live well or to eat well. Does anybody really want God? 
Here are these boys — they have come after passing their B. A. examination. 
But none is doing anything. One must be ready to lay down one’s very life for 
Him. You must give your whole mind and body to Him — even more than that 
if possible. Whenever He gives you any work to do, do that with all your heart 
and soul, concentrating all your powers on that. That done, He will perhaps 
give you another one to do. Finish that also to the best of your capability. 
This way, be ready to devote your whole life to His work. In that case only, 
He will grant you release, after a few works have been done.” 

“If you want to be a Fakir, you must give up the habit of all planning and 
scheming for yourself. Fully you must depend on Him, you must completely 
surrender yourself to Him. It will not do to keep anything at your own disposal. 
Body, mind, heart and soul — everything should be given away to Him — to be 
done with, as He likes. If the body is to be looked after, He will do it.” 
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‘‘While I was at Langal (a place near Hardwar), I fell seriously ill. G— 
wanted to send inlormation to the Math at Bclur. At this I warned him, 
‘Take care. If I learn that you have written any letter, then even in this state 
‘of health I will leave this place.’ There it was that I said, ‘Medicine is the 
Ganges water and physician is the Lord Himself.’ Did I say that in any pre- 
tension? — ^Not at all. Really I felt that from within.” 

Disciple : “Diverse thoughts distract the mind — how to drive them 
away ?” ' 

Swmni : “The more you think of Him, the more will other thoughts pass 
away. The Master used to say, ‘The more you go towards the East, the further 
will the West recede from you,’ As the waters of the Ganges flow in one conti- 
nuous current, in the same way should your thoughts run towards Him. If you 
can continue this for some time, everything will be all right — mind will auto- 
matically flow towards Him.” 

“Write on your mind in bold characters, ‘NO ADMISSION.’ Then after- 
wards there will come a time, when you will be in a position to say, ‘Come one 
and come all.’ It is because I keep the doors open, people come to me. If I 
close them, how will they come ? Why should you allow other thoughts to come 
to disturb your mind ? It is because you allow them to conic, they come. In 
the beginning, you will not be able to always perform meditation and Japam — 
other things are necessary; a little meditation, a little Ja])am, some reading of 
scripture, singing devotional songs for sometime — various methods to remember 
Him alone, as they prepare various dishes with the same lish. After practising 
this way for some time, you will be able to think of Him onc-pointedly.” 

“Mere theoretical knowledge will not do. We know everything, but do 
nothing. Swamiji (Swami Vivekananda) used to say, ‘We know so much that 
it would have been better to know a little less.’ Do something — just do some- 
thing, Nobody likes to take the trouble of doing anything. You must have 
to labour for yourself. It is not possible for another man to work as a proxy 
for you.” 

Quoting a Sanskrit verse he said, “You can be relieved of a load on the 
head by another person, but if you feel hungry, you yourself will have to eat— 
your hunger will not be satisfied by somebody else taking food.” 

“The Master used to sing, ‘Mind, struggle unto death. Can any pearl be 
found in knee-deep waters? If you want to realise Him, dive down into the 
very depth of the ocean.’ ” 

“At one time, we laboured much. Even now there is such a habit that 
at will we can get back that capacity over again.” 


Each individual has to work out his own sahmtion; there is no other way; 
and so also nations^ 

The only condition of national life, of awakened and vigorom national life, 
is the conquest of the world by the Indian thought, 

— Swami Yivekananda 



WHERE IS HE > 

By The Editob 


I 

A person enjoying all the material 
prosperity of the world and having no 
higher object in life than the gratifica- 
tion of senses will say, when any talk 
of God arises, who is He ? For he does 
not care for God, nor does he feel any 
need to enquire about God. His hopes 
and aspirations are not in the field of 
religion. He wants material enjoyment 
or earthly prosperity and he finds, to 
his good fortune, that his labour 
brings ample return. So he does not 
feel the necessity of asking himself if 
there is any one behind the universe 
he sees. There is another class of 
people, and they are endo'wed with a 
philosophical bent of mind. They will 
judge the pros and cons of everything. 
A spirit of enquiry is dominant in them. 
For everything they see, they will seek 
to know the reason, they will try to 
trace the cause from the effect and 
follow the cause to the effect. When 
they see^ the universe they ask them- 
selves, how came this universe into 
being and how does it go on ? Is there 
any law governing it? If God is the 
author of this universe, what is His 
nature ? What is His relation with 
earth and earthly beings ? In short, 
their problem in regard to God is, what 
is He? 

There is a third class of people. 
They have suffered much in life. 
Everything they put their hands to, 
fails or turns against them. They labour, 
but their labour brings them no 
reward. They try to succeed in life, 
but all their attempts end in failure 
and consequent disappointment. They 


are as if born to pine in misery 
and sufferings. They find no help from 
friends, no sympathy from ^he world. 
They feel like an isolated being who is 
the object of contemptible pity but not 
of any kindness. When the whole 
world is thus against them, they natur- 
ally turn towards God. To them the 
problem is not whether God exists, or 
what He is like — ^to them the existence 
of God is an axiomatic truth and they 
have not the patience to waste time 
and energy in discussion as to the 
nature of God or the ultimate Reality; 
they with pangs and anguish ask, where 
is He ? They instinctively feel that 
there is One whose sympathy never 
fails, whose compassion can tolerate 
any amount of human frailties, who 
judges not by outward action, but by 
the inner spirit, and being buffeted by 
the world they want to go straight to 
God for unburdening their minds. 

Thus in the world we get three classes 
of people : first, those in whom any 
question regarding God has not arisen; 
second, in whom the problem of God 
is the object of philosophical enquiry or* 
intellectual discussion; third, in whom 
God is the object of realization : who 
feel that God is the life of their life, 
but suffer from pangs that He has not 
been realized as yet. 

II 

Man can never be an atheist or remain 
so for a long time. If a man denies 
the existence of God, it is only due to 
his want of sufficient experience : he 
has not got experience enough — no 
matter if he be old in age — so that the 
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problem of God may be a problem of 
life with him. With sufficient ex- 
perience, his mind is sure to turn to- 
wards God. So it is said that our 
sorrows are a greater friend to us than 
happiness. For it is only the shocks 
of adversity that impel us to live a 
deeper life and enquire regarding the 
Reality behind the universe. Having 
unfailing happiness, we live a super- 
ficial life ; it beguiles us and does not 
allow us to feel the necessity of any- 
thing which does not concern our 
immediate, present enjoyment. When 
Buddha was rolling in luxury and com- 
fort that was heaped upon him, the 
quest of Truth did not arise in him. 
But when he came into contact with 
the misery of the world, his mind turned 
away from its vanities to know and 
realize the ultimate Cause. In every 
man there is a Buddha shut up within 
the prison-walls of desire for selfish 
enjoyment. But when he finds that 
the world cannot give him real and 
ultimate happiness, when he feels utter 
disgust for the world, it is then that 
the Buddha within him bursts out like 
a lion from a cage, and the man realizes 
the Truth. 

According to the Vedanta, for a very 
enquiry about Brahman one must 
possess certain qualifications. Without 
^the fulfilment of those prerequisite con- 
ditions, one is not fit even to ask about 
the ultimate Reality. For, philosophy 
to become a practical problem of life 
must be accompanied by discipline ; 
otherwise it will be simply a matter of 
barren word-wisdom or of intellectual 
quibbling. The real aspirant after 
Truth is he, whose mind and senses are 
under control, who is indiiSerent to the 
pleasures and pains of the world, who 
has withdrawn himself from all worldly 
desires, who has got tremendous faith 
in himself and in religion, and who has 
got good concentration. Besides he 


must have the power of discrimination 
between the real and the unreal, he 
must not be moved by any desire of 
enjoyment in this or in the life to come 
and he must feel a real thirst for 
freedom from the bondage of this life. 
Not to speak of having these disciplines, 
ordinarily people talk of God as of 
things that do not concern their life 
intimately, and as such there is no 
W'onder if they talk irrelevently. Here 
we should not go by the mere number. 
That the whole world can afford to 
remain forgetful of God, does not in- 
dicate that God docs not exist or that 
He should not be enquired into. For, 
in the very nature of things, the spirit 
of genuine thirst for God is rare, as all 
our thoughts and energy are usually 
diverted to the phenomenal world, be- 
cause of its so many attractions. 

Descartes used to say, Gogiio ergo 
sum — God exists because of the very 
question arising in me regarding His 
existence. The very fact that God is 
a problem of human enquiry indicates 
that God exists. Had not God existed 
at all, the question would not arise as 
to the possibility or impossibility of His 
existence. We do not discuss whether 
the will-o’-the-wisp has a real existence 
— whether the ^castles in the ^ir’ have 
got a reality except in imagination ; 
that they do not exist is a foregone con- 
clusion. But the case is otherwise 
regarding God. Smee the dawn of 
humanity infinite attempts have been 
made to realize God ; millions of persons 
have failed, perhaps only a rare few 
have succeeded to reach the goal. But 
as the latter form a class by themselves, 
they have not been understood by all. 
And the very fact that this search for 
God is as old as the human race itself 
indicates that there exists a real object 
of search. But if Descartes would 
think a little deeper, he would find that 
the proof of the existence of God is not 
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the fact that man thinks and enquires 
about Him, but that man exists : “God 
exists, because I exist.” Man’s own 
existence is the proof of the existence of 
God. And it is very strange that man 
strives all his life to know many things, 
but he does not long to know himself. 

Ill 

As we said before, it is only the 
shocks of adversity that turn our mind 
God ward. When our sufferings reach 
their climax, the existence of God 
remains no longer problematic with us ; 
our heart gets the better of the intellect 
to afihrm the existence of God, and we 
pang for help, guidance and strength 
from Him. But all our sufferings and 
fears centre round the idea that we are 
the bodies. The body perishes, the 
body suffers, the body has got the fear 
of danger and decay. Usually we live 
on the body idea, and as such we re- 
quire the help of an external agency 
which is above all earthly changes. So 
we seek God outside of ourselves. 
We say that God lives in heaven, God 
awards punishment or reward accord- 
ing to our desert, he creates the world, 
preserves it and can destroy it as well. 
God is n being — at best a powerful 
being, whose will is law in the whole 
of the universe and to whom the whole 
world pays or should pay homage. He 
is omniscient, omnipresent, omnipotent 
and omnific. We attribute to God all 
that suggests power and strength ac- 
cording to our imagination. In fact, 
our God is the creation of our own 
thoughts, after our own image. It is 
said, not that God created man after 
His own image, but man creates God 
after his own image. Who knows if in 
the world of lower animals there is no 
conception of God which is totally dif- 
ferent from the human conception but 
quite akin to their thoughts, hopes and 
2 


aspirations? Even in the human king- 
dom, do we not find, difierent ideas of 
God ? The savage people have a 
certain idea of God, which is different 
from that of the civilized and cultured 
people. And people in different grades 
of enlightenment have different ideas of 
God. So that with regard to the idea 
of God all stand on the stoe level — 
none can say that his conception of 
God is absolutely right. If a man in 
the civilized society laughs at the queer 
conception of God held by the savage 
people, he does so only on the strength 
of his superiority over the latter in 
many respects. Even the most civilized 
man will have to change his idea of 
God, if he develops, as for instance, a 
sixth sense. As such all our conception 
of God from the most cultured down 
to the aboriginal people (and should we 
include lower animals too?) is only a 
different reading of God on the basis 
of the central idea that He exists. 

But none of these ideas can stand 
philosophically. If God is in heaven, 
where is heaven? If God creates the 
world, how did He create? If God is 
omnipotent, how can there he at the 
same time moral injustice and evil in 
the world ? If He punishes man for his 
faults, why did He at all make human 
beings a prey to many weaknesses? If^ 
He is all compassion, why did He not 
make mankind immune from all mise- 
ries and sorrows? These are the ques- 
tions with regard to the extra-cosmic 
idea of God, which cannot be answered 
rightly. In every religion we find there 
has been an attempt to patch up these 
problems and no real solution has been 
given. In the Middle Ages in Europe 
an edict was passed that philosophy 
and religion should be kept separate, 
the profane gaze of philosophy should 
not pry into the secrets of religion. 
But philosophy has no utility, if it has 
no relation to our practical life, and 
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religion has no real or permanent value 
if it cannot stand- philosophical tests or 
human questionings. 

With better discipline, however, man 
gets a different conception of God. It 
is only when a man lives with a body- 
idea that he thinks of God as an extra- 
cosmic being. But persons with better 
control over their senses feel that they 
are something more than a body. They 
are busy not with things of bodily 
enjoyment, — for they have transcended 
the desire for material enjoyment — ^they 
feel that they are the spirit, that there 
is something within them which is not 
material, which does not perish, though 
the whole world may perish. They 
feel that they are the individual souls, 
which are parts of the Great Soul, 
which is God. Their idea of religion is 
to realize that they are parts of the 
Great Being and thereby to get freedom 
from all the ills of life or the miseries 
that belong to the world. . But here 
also a philosophical enquiry gives rise 
to many questions difficult to answer. 
If man is an individual soul, how was 
the soul created? what is the relation 
between the individual soul and the 
Cosmic Soul ? what is the relation be- 
tween man, God and the world? why 
the man was at all subjected to human 
^ weakness or thrown into the world of 
misery ? and so on. These are the ques- 
tions that require to be answered. Our 
heart says that we are the children of 
the Almighty Father, we are the parts 
of the Great Cosmic Spirit, we have 
got a proud heritage. These ideas are 
all right so long as our life finds 
opportunity for growth from them. 
But, then, doubt arises as to whether 
we are right. We are assailed by 
various questionings as we meet with 
various experiences in life. Fortunate 
are those in whom these disturbing 
factors do not occur, but for the 
majority of people — nay, for almost all 


with rare exceptions — they are the great 
obstacles in the path of spiritual pro- 
gress. Here also, therefore, people are 
not on secure grounds— -here also people 
are not safe from the conflict between 
the heart and the intellect; the heart 
says we are the part of the Great Soul 
but the intellect denies it. 

With greater development in spiritual 
life man feels that he is one with God; 
that there is only One Existence with 
which he is identical and in which every- 
thing else is superimposed; it is only 
‘‘I’’ that exists, and whichever is not 
“I” has no real existence. There is 
only one existence, the Self, and all 
other things are but appearances. But 
in ordinary life we take appearances to 
be real and all our activities— our hopes 
and aspirations, joys and sorrows, 
misery and happiness centre round that 
illusion. Until we realize the highest 
state — i.e., our identity with the Self, 
we are not perfectly immune from fear 
or sorrow. For wherever there are two, 
there lurks the cause for fear; where 
there is only One Existence, who will 
fear whom? And until a man realizes 
his complete identity with the Self, he 
does not very much differ even from 
lower animals. An animal is moved by 
fear or joy when it is approached with 
a stick or food in hand, similarly man 
is disturbed by the prospect of loss or 
gain. So long as a man does not 
realize that he is the Seif, he is not 
completely above animal cravings — 
higher or lower, refined or gross. In 
spiritual life from all grades of realiza- 
tion there is a fall, but when one realizes 
one’s identity with Brahman there is 
no fall. Any state lower than this 
highest state is within the domain of 
Maya. Even the very Vedas are with- 
in that. The Shastric injunctions 
simply point out the way to go beyond 
Maya, but the Shastras themselves are 
within the limits of Maya. 
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IV 

Now here also the question arises. 
How did the Self come to identify It- 
self with the non-Self ? If man is 
Brahman, how did he forget this fact 
and began to live in the world like 
a miserable crawling worm? Well, for 
one who has realized his real Self, it 
is no practical problem, and to those 
who have not transcended the state of 
phenomenal existence, the answer can- 
not be given. When we are in dreams, 
we cannot judge the origin of dreams. 
So the Vedanta says that it is only due 
to ignorance that man lost the vision of 
his real state. In other words the ques- 
tion cannot be answered. 

But then why should we or how can 
we take for granted that we are really 
the Seif? Well, here only the religious 
experience of those who have gone 
beyond Maya is our sole guide. That 
man only who has come face to face 
with Truth knows what it is like or 
what is the way to it; for others it will 
be only a matter of speculation. This 
no doubt seems to be a dangerous 
doctrine — that in the most important 
thing of life, in the matter of religion, 
we should take the words of another 
for gra^lted. But there is no other 
way. We may examine as best as we 
can if the man has really realized 
Truth in life; but what doubt is there 
that it is only he who knows Truth 
can give us light regarding that? So 
the scripture says that we must hear 
the word of wisdom from the right 
person, then reflect upon it — meditate 
upon it till that becomes a part and 
parcel of our being and Maya vanishes 
for us completely. 

But discipline — ^internal and exter- 
nal — is the sine q%ia non of spiritual 
life. People forget this and this is the 
reason why there are so many conflict- 
ing opinions about religious ideals. 


Religion is the most practical thing. 
When without undergoing any spiritual 
practice, people induTge only in specula- 
tions, there will be naturally a veritable 
babel of opinions. Many of the Western 
critics speaking of Indian religion say 
that it is not based on ethics. There 
cannot be any greater noistake than 
this* For, the Upanishadg, the Gita 
and as a matter of fact all religious 
teachings of India have greatly empha- 
sized upon a disciplined life for spiritual 
aspirants. Without proper discipline it 
is not possible for one to understand 
the highest truths of religion rightly. 
It is said in the Chhandogya Upanishad 
that once Indra, the king of gods, and 
Virochana, the king of demons, went to 
learn spiritual truths from Prajapati. 
But what Prajapati taught them they 
both misunderstood. Virochana thought 
that his body was the Self and engaged 
himself in ministering to its comfort and 
enjoyment. But a doubt arose in the 
mind of Indra that body cannot be 
the Self, for the body perishes whereas 
the Self is imperishable; so he returned 
to the Teacher for further light on the 
subject. Prajapati asked Indra to prac- 
tise Brahmacharya for a longer period 
before he could expect to understand 
him. Indra returned after practising 
Brahmacharya for the required period.^ 
But this time also he could not rightly 
understand the Teacher. Again he was 
sent back for practising Brahmacharya, 
and when he returned, this time also he 
could not grasp the real meaning of 
what he was taught. Thus three times 
Indra was sent back to practise discip- 
line, and it was only after that, he was 
fit to understand the teachings of Praja- 
pati. The same thing we find in the 
Prashnopanishad. When the RisM 
Pippalad was approached by six 
students for the knowledge of Truth, 
though these students were very sincere 
and devout, they were asked to spend 
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some time more in austerities, Bralima- 
charya and reverence. The Katho- 
panishad says, ‘''The Self cannot be 
realized by one who has not ceased from 
wicked deeds, who has no self-control, 
who has not practised concentration or 
tranquillity of mind, simply through 
the help of mere intellect.” According 
to the Gitar, Yoga is hard to be attained 
by one having no self-control, but the 
person with self-control can obtain it 
when right means have been taken 
recourse to. 

V 

Thus persons fulfilling the requisite 
conditions in the shape of proper dis- 
cipline will find that the Self is within 
themselves, whereas others indulging in 
sense-enjoyment will identify the Self 
with their bodies as did the king of 
demons. With greater and greater dis- 
passion for the world, as the mind of 
an aspirant becomes more and more 
purified, he finds that the God whom 
he sought outside of himself, or of whom 
he thought himself as a part, resides 
within himself — nay, he is no other 
than He, At last he learns he is not 
to attain God, but he is already one 
with Him; he has simply to remove 
^the ignorance, the obstacles that stand 
between him and God; he has simply 
to assert himself; he has not to weep 


with a moping face for this and that, 

but he has everything within himself 

the mine of strength, power and what 
not is within himself. He learns that 
like a musk-deer he was running a race 
of death in search of the musk which 
was within himself. This is the last 
word in religion : Knowledge culmi- 
nates in knowing that there is only One 
Existence, Bhakti fmds its fulfilment 
when the devotee finds himself identi- 
fied with his Lord, Karma ceases to 
function for one who through disinter- 
ested work finds his self completely 
effaced and Yoga ends in controlling 
all the modifications of the mind due 
to which we see variety in place of 
Unity. Through Jnana, Bhakti, Karma 
and Yoga we reach the same goal — 
namely, our identity with the Exist- 
ence, Knowledge and Bliss Absolute. 

To reach this highest state of 
Monism, man passes through the stages 
of Dualism and Qualified-monism. The 
great devotee Hanuman said to Rama- 
chandra when the latter asked him in 
what spirit he looked upon Him : 

“When I am conscious of my body, I 
am Thy Servant, when I thinle'I am an 
individual soul, I am Thy part, when 
I know that I am the Self I am one with 
Thee— this is my firm belief.” 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN THE MAKING 

By Swami Sabadananda 


Sometimes Sri Ramakrishna compar- 
ing his own nature with Narendra^s, and 
pointing to himself, would say : “Who 
lives here has the female qualities, and 


who lives within Naren has the male 
qualities.” It is difficult to finally 
decide in what sense Sri Ramakrishna 
used these words. But we can find a 
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consistent meaning of the words, when 
we study the means they principally 
employed in realizing the highest Truth 
or God. We find that Sri Ramakrishna 
implicitly believed in all the differ- 
ent ways that were prescribed in the 
scriptures for God-realization as soon 
as he heard of them from the lips of his 
Gurus, and earnestly practised them. 
Narendra, however, assumed quite a 
different attitude in these matters. He 
would first employ his own intelligence 
in order to find out if there were not 
any errors in the holy books and in the 
words of the Guru ; and then when 
through reasoning, he would become 
convinced of their truth, he would begin 
to practise. Though Narendra was 
born with a strong instinctive faith in 
the reality of God, yet throughout his 
life, there was this idea in his mind that 
since all men are subject to superstition 
and error, their words should not be 
accepted without keen discrimination. 
Whatever might be the consequence of 
such an attitude and whatever its 
origin, there is no doubt that in the 
present age, the attitude of controlling 
-instinctive faith by means of reasoning 
and thus to proceed spiritually and 
otherwise in life, is considered masculine. 

Enviroi^ments exercise a strong in- 
fluence on the human mind everywhere 
and at all times. They also guide man 
in the course of his life. It is no wonder 
therefore that their influence should be 
noted also on the life of Narendra- 
nath. Even before he met Sri Rama- 
krishna, he had mastered, through 
his great intellectual powers, English 
poetry, literature, history and logic, and 
had been deeply influenced by Western 
ideas. The fundamental principle of 
Western thought that one should inves- 
tigate into everything with a free mind, 
was deeply fixed in Ms mind about 
this time. It was natural therefore 
that he should be sceptically disposed 
3 


towards the scriptures and even con- 
sider them false, and^ refuse to accept 
a man as Guru in any other sense than 
that of an experienced teacher. 

He was helped in this attitude by 
the ideals of his guardians and the con- 
temporary social conditions. Though 
his grandfather had been an earnest 
believer in the Hindu scriptwres all his 
life and had become a Sannyasin, his 
father lost that faith as a result of 
Western education and free thinking. 
To him the poems of the Persian poet 
Hafiz and the sayings of the Bible 
appeared to be the acme of spiritual 
idealism. Evidently he had to resort 
to these books for the satisfaction of 
his spiritual thirst because of his ignor- 
ance of Sanskrit which prevented him 
from studying the Gita and other 
Hindu religious books. We have heard 
that finding Narendranath devoting 
himself to the study of religion, his 
father one day presented to Mm a copy 
of the Bible and said : there is 

any religion, it is in this book.’* But 
though he praised Hafiz’s poems and 
the Bible so highly, it is not that he 
allowed them to guide Ms life. We 
do not think he ever felt the need of 
such guidance from those hooks. His 
aim in life was to earn enough money 
to keep himself in happiness and make ^ 
others happy through charity. From 
this and from a study of Ms daily life 
it is clear that his faith in God, soul, or 
after-life was very weak. In fact in 
those days, Western materialism and 
secularity had raised profound doubts 
in the minds of Narendra’s father 
and others of his kind as regards 
things spiritual, — ^they sometimes turn- 
ed atheists — and convinced them that 
they had nothing better to learn from 
the ancient ‘Rishis’ and scriptures ex- 
cept weakness and superstition. They 
thus lost spiritual faith and their moral 
backbone, and gradually became selfish 
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and insincere with great divergence be- 
tween their inner thoughts and outward 
professions. The Brahmo Samaj estab- 
lished by that great mind, Raja Ram- 
mohan Roy, tried for a time to turn 
this tide (of materialism etc.,) which 
was sweeping over the whole land. But 
it also succumbed at last to Western 
influences 'and was divided into two 
parties and became v^eak. And at the 
time we are speaking of, the persons 
belonging to these parties also showed 
signs of surrendering themselves to the 
sweeping tide. 

After Narcndra passed his F. A. 
Examination in 1881, he became inti- 
mately versed in Western science and 
philosophy. He had mastered the philo- 
sophies of Mill and other Western 
logicians. He now became eager to as- 
certain Truth by studying the philoso- 
phies of Descartes, Hume, Bain, 
Spinoza, Darwin, Comte and Spencer. 
Having heard the praise of German 
philosophers, he acquainted himself 
with the philosophical opinions of Kant, 
Hegel, Fichte, Schopenhauer and others 
by means of different Histories of Philo- 
sophy. He also studied medical book.s 
and attended lectures on physiology at 
the Calcutta Medical College in order to 
know the constitution and functionings 
,^of the brain and the nervous system. 
Thus even before he passed his B, A. 
Examination in 1S84, he became 
thoroughly versed in Western philo- 
sophy. But from this knowledge he 
could not ascertain any sure means of 
the realization of God, the Absolute 
Truth, nor did he have any mental 
peace. On the other hand, he felt 
a more profound restlessness in his 
heart when he came to know the limits 
of the human mind and intellect and 
their inability to reach the Transcen- 
dental. 

From his study of Western philo- 
sophy and science, Karendra was con- 


vinced that it was the activities of the 
senses and the brain that were creating 
mental phenomena every moment and 
causing the knowledge of happiness or 
misery. It is these sensibilities only 
which men were actually realizing 
through the categories of time, space, 
etc., but the real objects which were 
causing these sensibilities were for ever 
beyond their knowledge. Such was also 
the case with their own inner being, — 
that also %vas unknown and unknow- 
able. That inner thing-in-itself was 
somehow producing self-consciousness 
and many other mental phenomena, 
but was in itself beyond time and space 
and as such beyond the reach of the 
human mind. Thus wherever the mind 
went in searcli of the Eternal Truth, 
inside or outside, it struck itself against 
the insurmountable wall of time and 
.space, and felt itself totally insigni- 
ficant and helpless. Narendranath thus 
came to know that the instruments of 
senses and mind with which man was 
trying to unravel the ultimate mysteries 
of the universe, were totally useless and 
incapable ; that the sense-perettptions on 
which man based all his inferences and 
conclusions, were full of errors ; and that 
the Western scholars were, totally un- 
successful in coming to any real con- 
clusion as to whether there was any 
existence separate from the body. To 
him therefore, the final conclusions of 
the Western philosophy as regards the 
spiritual realities did not seem conclu- 
sive and rational, Narcndra also felt 
doubtful as to whether philosophy 
should be constructed in imitation of 
Western philosophy— on the assumption 
that the experiences of the common 
men— so full of errors— were natural, or 
philosophy should be based — ^in imita- 
tion of Indian philosophy— on the 
assumption that the experiences of 
Buddha and such other men of realiza- 
tion and character, were true and 
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real, howsoever those might antagonize 
the experience of the common men. 

Though Narendranath could not 
accept most of the metaphysical con- 
clusions of the Western philosophy as 
correct and proved, he praised highly 
the discoveries of material science and 
the analytical method of the West ; 
and always took help of them in testing 
the psychic, mental and spiritual 
realities. Henceforth he applied the 
Western scientific and analytical 
method to an understanding of the 
extraordinary realizations of Sri Rama- 
krishna and whenever he could thereby 
ascertain any truth, he accepted it as 
true and fearlessly practised it. Though 
he felt a great inner restlessness to 
attain to Truth, yet it was absolutely 
against his nature to practise anything 
without being convinced of its truth, 
or to respect any one out of fear. If 
the proper practice and application of 
his faculty of reason led him even to 
atheism, he was ready to accept it ; 
and he was ready to exchange not only 
his prospects of worldly happiness hut 
also his very life, if thereby he could 
know and realize the Truth. There- 
fore, he was during that time, devoted 
to the pursuit of Western knowledge 
and the acquisition of whatever he found 
good in it, with his mind firmly fixed 
on the single object of knowing the 
ultimate Truth. As a result he was 
sometimes led away from the straight 
path of simple faith in God and found 
himself entangled in various doubts ; 
but his perseverance and great intellect 
brought him ultimate victory and 
blessed him with the attainment of 
Truth. People however thought at 
that time that Narendra accepted all 
that was found in Western books as 
true. In fact his partiality for Western 
conclusions was so well-known at that 
time to his friends that when one day 
he read the Gita and praised it highly 


to them, they were amazed and spoke 
of it to Sri Ramakrishna. Sri Rama- 
krishna also asked whether Narendra 
was not praising the Gita because some 
Englishmen had done so. 

Even before these changes came 
upon Naren under the influence of 
Western education, he had met Sri 
Ramakrishna and had some extraordi- 
nary spiritual experiences. We can well 
understand that now those experiences 
helped him much in retaining his belief 
in a spiritual Reality firm. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine how far he would have 
been otherwise swept away by the 
Western outlook and agnostic philo- 
sophies. These would surely have 
weakened considerably his faith in an 
ultimate spiritual Reality, if not totally 
destroyed it. But that was not to be. 
Because he had come to the world to 
fulfil a special mission in it. The great 
Guru to whom Providence had brought 
Narendranath said to him repeated- 
ly : “God always responds to the 
earnest prayers of man. And I can 
swear to you that you can hear His 
words, see Him and touch Him, more 
clearly than the way we are conversing 
with each other.*® He said also: “If 
you cannot put faith in the forms of 
God known to man, and consider them 
as evolved by human imagination, but » 
if you believe that there is a God who 
is regulating the universe, then pray 
to Him, saying : ‘O God, I do not 
know what you are ; show yourself to 
me as you really are.® If you thus pray 
to Him earnestly. He ,will assuredly 
show you His grace.*® It is needless 
to say that these words of the Master 
consoled Narendra greatly and inclined 
him to more devoted ‘Sadhana.* 

The Western philosopher Hamilton 
concludes his philosophy by saying that 
the human intellect can at the utmost 
indicate the existence of God, but it 
cannot ascertain His nature; and that 
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where philosophy ends there religion 
begins. These words of Hamilton were 
greatly to the liking of Narendranath 
and he often quoted these words to us 
in course of conversation. Though he 
devoted himself to ‘Sadhana,’ he did not 
give up studying philosophical books. 
In fact he spent a greater part of the 
day at thtit time, in study of books, 
meditation and music. 

It was at that time that he betook 
himself to a new mode of meditation. 
We cannot have any other than an 
anthropomorphic idea of God. Before 
Narendra realized this fact, he used to 
contemplate on God according to the 
Brahmo mode of worshipping the form- 
less Brahman endowed with qualities. 
But coming to feel that even this idea 
of God was vitiated by human imagina- 
tion, he gave up this method of divine 
meditation, and took to the following 
method : He would pray to God, ‘O 
God, make me fit to see the vision of 
your real nature,’ and thus praying, 
he would try to remove all thoughts 
from his mind and keep it unaffected 
and unflickering like a flame in a wind- 
less place. After sometime, Narendra’s 
pure and controlled mind used to be so 
deeply absorbed in the meditation that 
sometimes he would become uncons- 
^ cious of his body and also of the 
existence of time. He thus passed 
many whole nights in his room in 
meditation, after other members of the 
family had slept. 

As a result of this meditation, 
Narendra once saw a divine vision. He 


himself told us of this in course of con- 
versation : 

^‘When I tried to naake the mind free 
of mentations, I would feel a tide of 
calm joy flowing in my mind. Even 
after the meditation was over I would 
feel, as a result of that joy, a sort of 
intoxication for a long time ; and I 
would not feel inclined to leave my seat 
of meditation. Once while I was thus 
sitting on after meditation, I saw a 
monk suddenly appearing and standing 
a little off before me, filling the room 
with his divine effulgence. He was 
clad in ochre robes and had a ‘Kaman- 
dalu’ (water pot) in his hand; and his 
face wore such a calm and intensely 
inward look, born out of a deep dis- 
passion for all phenomenal things, that 
1 felt deeply attracted by the sight. He 
began to advance slowly towards me, 
looking at me all the while, as if he 
wanted to tell me something. But at 
that I suddenly took fear, left my seat, 
opened the door, and quickly came out 
of the room. The next moment, how- 
ever, I thought that there was nothing 
to be afraid of. I courageously re- 
entered the room to hear what the monk 
had to say to me. l^ut though I waited 
a long time, I could not see him again. 
I felt very sad and thought i was ex- 
tremely foolish in thus fleeing away 
without listening to the monk. I have 
seen many monks, but I have never 
seen such a wonderful face. That face is 
forever impressed on my mind. I may 
be mistaken, but I often think that it 
was Buddha whom T saw that day.” 


When you have men who are ready to sacrifice their everything for the 
country and sincere to the backbone, when such men arise, India will become 
great in every respects — Swami Vivekananda 



PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE 


By James H. Cousins 


1 

^^The present age,” (says the present 
age in America) ^‘is one of ruthless all- 
round questioning.” The most widely 
circulated note in the currency of the 
mind is the note of interrogation. 

“The modern mind,” (says the 
modern American mind) “will not be 
satisfied with, or even interested in, 
traditional modes of thought and con- 
duct.” Views of life must be revised in 
the light of science, and given authority 
after test in the laboratory of life. 

This demand for a revision of the 
mental conceptions that operate action 
strikes an obstruction in its first step 
in the fact that mental conceptions 
seldom if ever operate action; for the 
bulk of humanity acts by impulse and 
desire; and, when challenged, packs a 
jury of reasons to justify its action. 
The demand for the formulation of a 
philosophy that squares with modern 
occidental life, is, likewise, for all its 
assumption of superiority to philosophy, 
itself an exercise of the mental capacity 
of humanity from which philosophy 
arises ; and the effectiveness of the de- 
mand will ultimately be tested by its 
own nearness to, or farness from, an 
ever-increasing knowledge of the ever- 
emerging actualities of thought and 
life. 

By that test, applied backwards 
across history, the denial of tradition is 
already traditional. Since the first 
sleepless night when the first mental 
conception gave the first thinker the 
first attack of cranial expansion, 
thought, by reason of increasing capa- 
city and materials, has forever been 
4 


engaged in the American pastime of 
pulling down its sky-scrapers and build- 
ing higher. Thought and 'life play a 
never-ending game of enthroning and 
dethroning their ^^authorities of do- 
ing reverence towards an image of clay, 
as in the Ganapati festival of India, 
and throwing the image into the village 
well when it has served its periodical 
purpose (and incidentally giving a cold 
douche to the traditional occidental 
notion of “oriental idolatry”). 

The tradition of anti-tradition began, 
indeed, a long time ago. It began, ac- 
cording to one tradition, when man (or, 
rather, woman) set the revolt of human 
impulse against the dictum of super- 
natural authority as to the effect of 
eating the fruit of a particular tree in 
the Garden of Eden. It is a recurrent 
phenomenon. It crops up in the un- 
compromising thought of the Orient at 
a date perilously near that allowed way 
down in Tennessee for the beginning of 
things,* and has kept cropping up ever 
since in the heterodoxies that compose 
the orthodoxies of India. • 

The sceptic philosophers of Greece 
kept the tradition of question on the 
move. In early Christian times, ques- 
tioners like Gottaschalk and John the 
Scot, showed that the boldest of pro- 
testants were Catholics before pro- 
testantism was invented ; and the first 
official protestant threw the ink-pot of 
anti-traditional question at the tradi- 
tional Devil with epoch-making effect. 

*A certain religious group in America 
holds to 4004 B.C. as the date of the crea- 
tion of the world. A school teacher in 
Tennessee was dismissed for doubting the 
d^te as fiven in the margin of the Bible. 
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II 

America has experienced anti-tradi- 
tion severely many times. But this is 
not a history; and it must suffice to 
note as a historical example that Wil- 
liam James showed the symptoms in 
1906 when he hit high-browed Boston 
with the granitic, hard-mouthed word 
‘^Pragmatism,” and claimed that 
“truth” (even the “hypothesis of 
God”) should be tested by the simple 
standard, Does it work ? Though just 
who is going to work the standard has 
never become quite certain. 

The latest questioner of tradition in 
America is Humanism, a title which 
assumes the supersession of super- 
humanism. But Humanism is not per- 
mitted, according to certain of its 
sponsors, to be ranked as either a philos- 
ophy or a religion, notwithstanding its 
use of intellectual exposition and the 
emotional potency of Sunday church. 
“It is the name of a human attitude 
which revived in Europe about 1800 , 
and it signifies the intention of men to 
concern themselves with the discovery 
of a good life on this planet by the use 
of human faculties.” 

Still, notwithstanding the renuncia- 
tion of philosophy, a human attitude is 
a mental attitude and shares to some 
extent the activities of the deliberative 
or philosophical function of humanity. 
The emphasis on the use of the “human 
faculties” would be redundant, since 
humanity has no other faculties to use, 
but that it implies a stockade built 
against any means for discovering the 
good life other than the mental faculties 
of humanity which are generally accept- 
ed as normal. Alleged extensions of 
sight or hearing, such as clairvoyance 
or clairaudience, as media of knowledge, 
are taboo. Their age-long association 
with the religions which Humanism out- 
casts puts them in the category of the 


supernatural, hence the superhuman, 
hence beyond the pale of a purely 
humanistic attitude to life. It is, how- 
ever, a fact of history that the religions 
did not give rise to so-called super- 
naturalism : it was the allegations of 
the possession of supernormal powers 
that produced the religions. Such 
allegations are doing the same thing 
to-day. Before they can be banished 
beyond the horizon of a purely “human 
attitude” to life, the question has to 
be answered, Arc they true or not? 
And Humanism, like the other isms 
that it seeks to displace, apparently 
does not mean to answer that question 
in the scientific manner. 

The excellent utilitarian intention of 
Humanism places it among the social 
sciences. Not the pure sciences ; for 
the qualification of “life” by “good” 
frays the edges of the revived four- 
teenth century “human attitudes” with 
numerous wriggling tentacles of ques- 
tion, from the lineal descendants of the 
ancient Sophists, as to who or what 
is the new authority-denying authority 
who or which will decide what “good” 
is or is not, and see to tlu^ formulation 
of a new Amendment to the Human 
Constitution to compel persons at every 
stage of development from gunmen to 
Gandhians to accept a duly authorized 
and guaranteed “good life.” These 
questions will come, have come ; so 
will the answers; and philosophy 
(which is the answering of cpiestions), 
bowed out through the door, will 
return down the flue, picking up some 
heat (as well as smoke) on its way; 
for thought can no more escape 
philosophy than feeling can escape 
religion. 

Two American scholars in philosophy 
(not protagonists of a system but 
observers of the “little systems” that 
“have their day”) bear witness to 
certain other contemporary tendencies 
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in America in the attempted adjust- 
ment of philosophy to life. 

Professor Harry Overstreet, of the 
College of the City of New York, writ- 
ing in Survey Graphic of January, 
1931, on *‘Why we are hungry for a 
philosophy,” divides into three periods 
the history of ‘^civilized man” — ^that 
wonderful being who inhabits history 
up to yesterday, and then disappears 
and leaves no available address at 
which we barbarians might call to 
gratify our curiosity : (1) an era of 

belief in the superhuman and in the 
unbroken continuance of individual life 
(a belief which Humanism does not 
think much of as a sign of civilization); 
(2) the era of scientific questioning now 
closing (so that all intending protest- 
isms had better hurry up if they want 
to secure a place in history) ; (3) the 
era opening out of the failure of 
material science into an era of psycho- 
logical science. 

Philosophy, as Professor Overstreet 
points out, is now noting the biological 
aspect of science, and finds the world 
alive. But it is not sufiicient just to 
prose around the fact of life. Philo- 
sophy takes from science the Whats? 
and Homsf of things, but furrows its 
own forehead over the Whys9 The 
advance into psychology will, says Pro- 
fessor Overstreet, satisfy man’s hunger 
for meaning: ‘‘Meaning in the uni- 
verse. Meaning in the life of man- 
Meaning in significant relationship.” 
But if the “German Revolt against 
Modernism” which Mr. Albion R. King, 
of the School of Philosophy of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, reports 
in The Personalist of April, 1931, 
goes any further than it has done in 
its repudiation of the psychological in- 
terpretation of religion, it is not im- 
possible that philosophy might join 
theology in treating the word Psycho-^ 
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logismus as “a familiar term of 

derision,” at least m Germany. 

The same emphasis as Professor 

Overstreet lays on the meaning of 
things was laid by Dr. Josiah Royce 
of Harvard in the introduction to his 
book The Spirit of Modern Philo- 
sophy. “You philosophize when you 
reflect critically upon what you are 
actually doing in the world. What you 
are doing is, of course, in the first place, 
living. And life involves passions, 

faiths, doubts and courage. The criti- 
cal enquiry into what all those things 
mean and imply is philosophy. We 
have our faith in life ; we want reflec- 
tively to estimate that faith. We feel 
ourselves in a world of law and signi- 
ficance. Yet we feel this homelike 

sense of the reality and the worth of 
our world is a matter for criticism. 
Such a criticism of life, made elaborate 
and thoroughgoing, is philosophy.” 

The words of Dr. Royce which we 
have underscored indicate the possibi- 
lity of immediate participation in the 
process of questioning life for its mean- 
ing and so producing a philosophy of 
life. Professor Overstreet, on the other 
hand, views the matter historically in 
the article quoted, and visualizes a 
prospect of future philosophical dis- 
quisition when philosophy, having with* 
the help of science made the amazing 
discovery that life is alive, will pass 
on to the further discovery, also with 
the help of science, that man not only 
exercises a faculty called reason, but 
may perhaps himself he a reason. And 
then occidental philosophy will have 
circled the square of mere fact that 
science would draw about it, and got 
back to ancient ideas of the relation- 
ship of man and the universe that 
oriental philosophy conceived millennia 
before “modern science” was born. 

The need for philosophical revision 
has spread from the professors to at 
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least one of the paragraphers of the 
daily press who disseminate copy- 
right wisdom daily* Mr. M. E. Tracy 
sitting up and taking notice of 
the predominance in life of desire 
over philosophy, asks : ^‘Why don’t 
we study desire ; its causes and con- 
sequences?” Why don’t we, indeed? 
and not let. the psycho-analysts do all 
the studying, as they have been for the 
last half century. Why don’t we? and 
not let them get ahead of us in dis- 
covering (as Jung has recently done 
in regard to China) that the Orient 
knew a thing or two about many things 
quite a while ago, and that a Hindu 
Will Rogers* of two thousand or more 
years back uttered the “wisecrack,” 
“The nature of Purusha (the Universal 
Life) is desire;” which being translated 
means that everything shares the uni- 
versal impulse to want something or 
other. 

That diagnosis of the cause of desire 
needs no laboratory paraphernalia and 
no prolonged technical study for the 
realization of the truth of it. A glance 
with open eyes at any embodiment of 
life tells us that, from mineral to man, 
any local organization of substance pre- 
senting the external appearance of, say, 
a mountain, a tree, a woman, or any 
work of man’s hands, if denied the 
fulfilment of its desire for its proper 
sustenance and satisfaction, will cease 
to serve the deeper desire of the life 
that makes and sustains and continues 
it, and disintegrate before its due time. 
That desire in humanity has no “cause” 
at the purely human level. Man is born 
of desire and with desire. Life in general 
calls desire into action through the 
various capacities which it has evolved 
for its own ultimate satisfaction through 
the transient satisfactions of desire. 

*The most popular of America’s humou- 
rists, gifted with a shrewd commonseuse. 


Eeb. 

Life in particular causes the variety of 
quality and intensity of desire, but 
does not cause desire itself. The 
“human faculty” of desire is more than 
human, much more than a strictly 
humanist attitude might desire. 

The suggested airiliations of philo- 
sophy with faith and feeling, extensions 
into experience, testings of how truths 
work, were thrown into an omnibus 
suggestion by Dr. Glenn Frank in 
the editorial pages of Tfie Century 
Magazine in 11)25. He asserted that 
modern knowledge needed the same 
service as Diderot and the Encyclo- 
pedists had rendered knowledge in the 
eighteenth century, by which service we 
might compile an inventory of the raw 
materials of vsoeial renewal. “The end 
of nil research and analysis is synthesis 
and social application.” lie demanded 
that the major results of creative 
scholarship should he inieiligently pre- 
sented to the Hverage man. “I should 
like to see some great publishing house 
or some great university sponsor such 
an enterprise, for, despite the almost 
insuperable ddriculties that lie in its 
way, I cannot but believe that the vic- 
tories of intelligence will be insecure, 
liable to periodic defeats by strange 
revivals of obscurantism, until .... 
we match the evangelism ol superstition 
by the equally earnest evangelism of 
scholarship.” 

This demand for the co-ordination of 
knowledge and life is reinforced from 
beyond America. Professor Arthur 
Eddington, in his “Swarthmore 3>.c- 
tures” (London, 3929), imagines a 
series of letters to the press by various 
people objecting to a statement, in a 
hypothetical obituary notice, that the 
deceased person had loved in his last 
days to watch the setting sun. One 
correspondent disputed the statement 
that the sun set. Another claimed to 
have seen it set, thus proving Coper- 
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nicus astigmatic in his inner eye if not 
in his outer. A third (profiting by the 
presence of Einstein in the world) 
asserted that both were relatively 
right. ‘^And,” adds Professor Edding- 
ton, ‘Hhe simple reader feels himself 
in an age of disquiet, insecurity and dis- 
sension, all because it is forgotten that 
what the deceased man looked out for 
each evening was an experience and not 
a creed.’’ 

Ill 

Now the co-ordination of creed and 
experience, of philosophy and life, has 
two aspects, each of which tends to 
claim predominance for itself : (1) philo- 
sophy as a guide to life, (2) life as a 
test of philosophy. 

But the reports of the mind, based 
on a science which must always remain 
as far from ultimate truth as an 
American newspaper ^‘story,” and for- 
mulated through a sensorium as far 
from the capacity to speak the whole 
word of life as a saxophone* to utter 
symphonic music, are not likely to pro- 
duce a philosophy that humanity in its 
present mood of rejection will accept as 
a guide of life. On the other hand, 
philosophy is equally unlikely to accept 
as its test a ‘^iife” that, as at present 
lived, is directed mainly towards ex- 
perience in the satisfaction of desires at 
lower levels than the desires of the 
mind ; an experience that does not fit it 
to express an informed and balanced 
opinion on philosophy, much less to 
order it about. Yet thought and life 
are forever going on, and may reach a 
level on which they may merge. But 
since a whole cannot realize its whole- 
ness while it allows itself to be dominat- 
ed by a part of itself, life as a whole 
must be the ultimate test of that part 

*Aii instrument used specially in jazz 
hands. 
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of itself whose job is to t hink its 
thought. Hence if fife is to have a 
philosophical control (and God knows 
it needs it, even if God, according to 
William James, is only a hypothesis) 
the world would either have to be 
populated by a race so completely 
negative that it would accept the dicta- 
torship of philosophy as readily as 
human gulls swallow slogans on the 
edge of the ocean of publicity; or by a 
race whose intellect was so developed, 
and whose philosophy was so fully 
carried into life, that the professional 
philosopher would be no more distin- 
guishable from the high-browed multi- 
tude than mad Hamlet from the people 
of a certain country — or any country 
for that matter. 

With no sign on the horizon of a race 
of amenable morons or a race of incorri- 
gible sages the prospect of placing on 
the American market a guaranteed 
control for the engine of life does not 
seem unduly hopeful. The pull of the 
witch dance called ^^life” is on ^^human 
faculties” below the level of the brain, 
below even the level of the heart. 
Mankind, with a few heroic exceptions, 
marches cheerfully into mental, emo- 
tional and social slaveries under banners 
flaunting that blessed word Freedom, 
accompanied in the Occident by a jazz < 
band of clanking manacles and shackles 
provided (gratis for publicity) by the 
sponsors of inartistic art and irreligious 
religion. 

Yet the situation is not completely 
hopeless. Mankind has in its possession 
at least the rudimentary or vestigial 
apparatus of thought and experience, 
with elaborately exploited opportunity 
for the latter. If some always possible 
renaissance of the human spirit, as an 
alternative to calamity, gave the 
occasion and impulse to live life more 
like the rational individuals that 
humans claim to be ; to telescope philo- 
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sophy and life, instead of delegating 
thought to the universities and life to 
the theatre and press; humanity might 
leave the habitual philosophers to their 
elaborate exposition of what philosophy 
and experience really are ; do some 
plain thinking themselves ; enjoy some 


adventure of the head as well as of the 
heart and limbs and nerves; and thus, 
before their obituaries record their 
gazing at the positively last appearances 
of the sun, make philosophy not merely 
an academical interest but a living joy; 
experience and not a creed.” 


RELIGION ON TRIAL 

By Swami Nikhiuananda 


I 

An undeniable indication of the 
modern spirit is to look upon religion 
as a slowly dying phase of human 
thought. However much religion may 
try to hide, ostrich-like, its head in the 
sands of ecclesiastical dogmas and con- 
sider itself safe, there is no gainsaying 
the irresistible fact that the growth and 
the development of the scientific and the 
philosophical attitudes of modern times 
are gradually making the position of 
religion insecure. By religion we mean 
the institutional religions of the present 
day, associated with set dogmas and 
shibboleths, those crystalized and fossi- 
^ lized forms of thought which cannot 
brook the light of reasoning and cannot 
but stifle all free enquiry after Truth. 
In this age of doubt, the traditional 
formulae have been withering in the 
mental environment created by modern 
knowledge and are being fast replaced 
by a wistful agnosticism. Most of the 
religious experiences, we hear nowadays, 
on acount of their private and exclusive 
nature, cannot accept the challenge of 
reason. Therefore the modern educat- 
ed mind, which always gives primacy to 
reason in determining the true nature of 
a thing, is fast losing its faith even in 
mystic experiences. 


The altitude of religion to%vards the 
gro’vvth of human knowledge during the 
past few eemturies has been unsym- 
pathetic a!i(l hostile. In Europe, the 
church with singular firmness ranged it- 
self on the side of rcutdion and oppres- 
sion. *‘When one looks back over 
history,” as Mr. C. K. M. Joad writes, 
“one realises that there is scarcely any 
discovery which science has made for 
human advancement an<l which church- 
men and theologians have not violently 
opposed. Not content with burning 
each other they burnt the men who dis- 
covered the earth’s motion, burnt the 
men who made the first tentative begin- 
nings of physics and chemistry, burnt 
the men who laid the foundations of our 
medical knowledge. When science made 
it possible to fight small-pox epidemic, 
churchmen opposed the necessary sani- 
tary measures as an attempt to escape 
merited punishment, and denounced 
vaccination as an ^oflcnce to God.’ 
When chloroform was invented, they 
opposed its use, specially in child-birth 
— had not God laid a primeval curse 
upon woman ? — and denounced it as an 
‘offence to God I* A hundred years ago, 
when the discovery of the steam engine 
made railways possible, the clergy 
preached against them as ‘unnatural’ 
and a sin against God. To-day they 
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are denouncing ‘birth-controP as ‘un- 
natural’ and an offence to God. In tbe 
eighteenth century, they opposed the 
use of lightning conductors as an inter- 
ference with God’s intentions; in the 
sixteenth they opposed the introduction 
of forks for use at the table and de- 
nounced them from pulpit.” Even the 
present generation has seen, during the 
great war, that Christians were exhorted 
by their clergies to hate and kill one 
another. During the period of Philoso- 
phical Enlightenment in Europe, many 
philosophers were condemned by the 
church as atheists or heretics. Natural- 
ly the rational mind of to-day asks if it 
would be possible for the ecclesiastical 
leopard to change its spots. 

Rightly or wrongly, Islam is asso- 
ciated with a religion of set dogmas and 
unbending formularies. During the hey- 
day of its political power, Islam not un- 
often tainted its fair name by carrying 
on everywhere, in the name of religion, 
arsons, murder, pillage and destructions 
of every form. How many temples and 
images expressing the finest sentiments 
of art have not been destroyed by its 
iconoclastic fury I There are not want- 
ing sober thinkers among the Musal- 
mans who believe that Mullahs, the sole 
custodians of the Islamic religion, are 
at the root of illiteracy of masses, 
torture of women and the social evils 
existing in the Mohammed an society. It 
has been possible for Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha to inaugurate in Turkey an era 
of progress and reform only after dis- 
sociating religion from the State. Un- 
fortunate Amanulla had to suffer at the 
hands of the fanatical Mullahs for his 
liberal and progressive views. 

Can the present-day Hindu religion, 
however high and noble its doctrines in 
the early times, give a better account of 
itself at the bar of history regarding the 
help it rendered to its adherents for pro- 
gress and enlightenment during the past 


centuries? Natural doubt of man, which 
is the mother of philosophy, has been 
ruthlessly stifled in the name of un- 
questioning faith, old traditions and 
dogmas. Caste excesses, oppression and 
illiteracy of women, child-widowhood 
resulting from child marriage, persecu- 
tion of widows and many such social 
evils are justified and perpetuated in the 
name of religion. The privilege of God- 
given air, light and water is sought to be 
withheld on religious grounds from the 
so-called ‘untouchables,’ ‘unapproach- 
ables’ and ‘unseeables.’ ‘Birth-made 
faith’ is a common phenomenon in many 
Hindu religious sects, and consequently 
an individual note of sterile philosophi- 
cal conviction is built up. From the 
hatred that some sects show to-day to 
one another, one is led to think that 
the so-called toleration of the Hindus 
may be due to their inability to mani- 
fest their physical revenge on account of 
the existence of some form of law and 
order in the country. And what is 
more, even immorality in some forms 
of Hinduism, is justified on religious 
grounds. 

Hospitals, educational institutions 
and various relief organizations, asso- 
ciated with different religions, lack in 
universal and catholic spirit. Many such 
institutions associated with a particular 
religion show little or scanty sympathy 
to the members of the alien faith. Many 
of the schools and colleges organized by 
missionaries, not unoften, engender a 
spirit of hatred towards other religions. 
In the direction of social activities, reli- 
gion could not transcend its narrow and 
exclusive bounds. 

The presence of a few saints in a parti- 
cular religion can hardly raise it in the 
estimation of the critical public. There 
have been saints in every religion. “But 
when one is considering religion as a 
social phenomenon,” as Mr. Bertrand 
Russel truly observes, “one must con- 
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sider its effects upon society and not 
upon few rare individuals.” The claim 
of religious mystics does not satisfy the 
modern spirit. The mystic often asserts 
that his experiences, on account of their 
private and personal nature, cannot, 
like that of tooth-ache, be communicat- 
ed to others. These experiences are out- 
side the understanding of the profane 
rational mind. But this very personal 
and private character of the experiences 
of the mystics often makes others think 
that they may as well be the illegiti- 
mate projection into a passive universe 
of morbid imaginings of the sexually- 
starved, psychologically-unhinged and 
neuroticaliy-eccentric. Rational people 
are often led to believe that the mystics 
do not dare face the tests of reason for 
fear of their rose-pink soap-bubble 
security being pricked. Whatever may 
be the genuine experiences of a few 
mystics — and we believe that they are 
never afraid to submit themselves to the 
tests of truth — the majority of mystics 
make religion a cloak for immorality, 
‘inspiration” and ‘intuition” are 
charming and charmed words which 
often give sanction to the play of inhu- 
man instincts. Decorum and decency of 
society have often been marred by the 
^ fanatical claims of religious mystics. 
Burning of thousands of women as 
witches, dropping of iunocent children 
into the boiling cauldron as changelings 
and murders of Shraddhanandas were 
the outcome of religious ‘inspiration/ 
Even to-day thousands of innocent and 
credulous men are duped and ruined by 
the so-called religious mystics. There 
are, no doubt, in every religion some 
genuine souls against whom these 
charges cannot be levelled. But the 
mere incident of an individual saint 
here and there cannot justify this bane- 
ful aspect of religion. 


II 

Considering all these excesses of the 
religious institutions, many thinkers 
believe that there is not much that is 
holy or elevating in religion. They 
hold that religion originated from the 
tainted spirit of primitive men or it is 
derivable in part from the Oedipus 
complex. It is, in the main, rationaliza- 
tion of the frustrated sexual impulse of 
man. Others hold the theory that reli- 
gion began with witchcraft, totemism 
and exogamy. Religion may even owe 
its existence to the feeling of loneliness 
and insecurity, God is at once the pro- 
duct of human terror and the prop of 
liiiman |)ride. Some t)f the critics of 
the Vedic religion hold Unit the religion 
of tlic Indo-Aryans originated in their 
supcrstitioins awe with which they look- 
ed upon the sun, the moon, the stars 
the nature of wdiich, though unknown 
to them, cannot he rationally explained 
in the light of modcu'n scientific re- 
searches, Thus these |H‘ople think that 
religion, which is not a permanent need 
of human spirit, will disappear when 
finally we have left our savagery and 
superstitions behind us. We shall soon 
outgrow it altogether as we hope to do 
other savage |>racticeH. Science has al- 
ready exposed many of the pretensions 
of religion. Free thought and rational 
attitude, the symptoms of the modern 
age, are not compatible with it. Mr. 
J. H. Tuekwell in the course of an 
article in an issue of The Uibbert 
Journal, writes, “The Youth of the 
country, by what seems to us indeed not 
as an unwholesome instinct, is leaving 
the church deserted but flocking to the 
universities. The days of the priest 
with his altar and the prophet with his 
‘Thus saith the Lord’ are apparently 
coming, if they have not come, to their 
end, the teacher taking their place. 
Russia has already discarded religion. 
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Turkey seems to be moving in the same 
direction. 

Though an imminent disappearance is 
prophesied about religion by thinkers, 
we are unable to subscribe to this view. 
There exists a confusion regarding reli- 
gion and the churches. Though religion 
has to bear the brunt of attacks of the 
rational minds on accoimt of its asso- 
ciation with the churches, yet it seems 
hardly to be the fact that the generality 
of people want to get rid of religion it- 
self. As the Archbishop of Canterbury 
truly remarks, ^^The Church repels hut 
the religion attracts.’’ Books on theo- 
logical subjects are the best sellers next 
to fiction. Those who have given up 
religion in the West as superstition can- 
not find always corresponding substi- • 
tutes for the expression of their emo- 
tional nature. They are taking to 
various enjoyments of ^‘bear and 
skittles,” and want to have a good time 
of it. But such enjoyment also has its 
limit, and human nature ultimately re- 
acts against it. Along with the revolt 
against church and religion there has 
been, especially in America, an increase 
of insanity and suicide. Even the reli- 
gious organizations must survive like 
other human institutions in some other 
changed forms. Humanity, constituted 
as it is, cannot altogether do away with 
the churches which are the media for 
attracting the common people to reli- 
gion. Both religion and religious insti- 
tutions are psychological necessities for 
most men excepting perhaps the philos- 
ophers who have transcended the need. 
Would it be a happy day for humanity 
if Mustafa Kemals or Lenins should, 
by fiats of the State, demolish all the 
churches, temples and mosques? 

Whatever may be the natmre of the 
pure religious impulse which appears to 
be an inseparable part of human mind, 
there can be no doubt about the part 
played by Satan in the evolution of 
6 


different churches associated with set 
dogmas and creeds. , As an American 
writer truly observed, Satan failing to 
delude Truth in ail other ways ultimale- 
ly tempted it to organize and thus 
brought it down from its high throne of 
purity and holiness. Christ, Mohammed 
and Buddha who represent pure reli- 
gions are essentially different from 
Christianity, Islam and Buddhism, 
those organized religions which are to- 
day prevalent in the world. A witty 
Christian once remarked, ‘^For God’s 
sake don’t touch the Church of England - 
It is the only thing that stands between 
us and Christianity.” We would like 
to substitute the word ‘‘Christ” for 
“Christianity.” This holds true for ail 
organized churches. The custodians of 
different churches from tainted motives 
and selfish considerations cover the ori- 
ginal impulse of religion with dust and 
smoke. It is in the very nature of all 
organizations to discredit new truths 
and new thoughts that threaten to dis- 
lodge the churches from their authority. 
The directors of vested religious interests 
impelled by the motive of self-preserva- 
tion and self-interest cannot but stifle 
the spirit of free inquiry and honest 
doubt in their adherents and engender 
in them an attitude of unquestionable 
submission to tradition, belief andp 
authority. They have therefore syste- 
matically opposed the progress of 
science, philosophy, and education in 
general. Among the Hindus the very 
word “Dhaema” which originally meant 
the “sustaining power” is now identi- 
fied with meaningless customs and 
superstitious practices. The word 
“Shraduha” which originally denoted 
a reverent attitude towards ‘Truth’ now 
signifies blind submission to a man or a 
book. The attribute “Dhxra,” which 
in the Upanishads was applied to the 
aspirant who possessed the sharp in- 
teUect to ^lis^higuish between the real 
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and the unreal aspects of tilings, is now 
used to denote a man of atrophied in- 
telligence who follows the guidance of 
his* teachers as meekly as a lamb. 
Illiterate masses form most of the 
adherents of a church. People of un- 
developed mind succumb to the seduc- 
tive and soporific influence of religion. 
The triumph of a church is now 
demonstrated by a display of its 
material prosperity. The temples of the 
Hindus excite the wonder of the de- 
votees and create religious emotion in 
their minds by an exhibition of gold 
and diamonds on the persons of their 
images. The hard-earned tribute money 
of the pilgrims goes to swell the coffers 
of the temple and is dissipated in the 
pleasures of the Mohants while famine 
decimates the land without relief from 
those coffers. The more the rational 
mind feels disgusted with the snobbery 
of the custodians of the churches, the 
more the latter are trying to get back 
their influence through the colour and 
the movement of the church services. 
They also succeed to a great extent in 
their efforts. A Christian writer very 
aptly observes, “Go to an Anglican- 
Catholic Church, preferably in some 
poor district in the East End of London, 
and you will no longer feel surprised at 
^heir influence. The warm colouring 
and emotional ardour of Angio-Catholic- 
ism glow like a flame against the back- 
ground of squalid streets and pinched 
lives. The tapers flickering on the 
altars, the slow silences and sudden 
bursts of sound, the tinkling bells, the 
incense smoke, caught in the shifting 
light of a high windowed building, the 
moving figures clad in robes of flaming 
colours, the procession, how can these 
things not appeal to the dwellers in 
narrow courts and fetid slums whose 
outlook is bounded by sordid cares of 
poverty and disease, and whose souls, 
starved of beauty welcome any gleam of 


colour to break the drab monotony of 
their lives?” 

Undoubtedly religion is off its moor- 
ings, The churches are hide-bound and 
cannot move pari passu with the chang- 
ed conditions of society. The irrational 
nature of the church is reacting upon 
religion itself ; and people consequently 
have been losing all faith in it. But, as 
we have stated above, man cannot do 
away with religion during his lower 
stages of evolution. Religion must re- 
main the medium of its emotional ex- 
pression, The church also must remain. 
But the church must c!i a nge its out- 
look to attract people imbued with the 
modern spirit. Now in order to under- 
stand the nature of the reform of the 
church organization, we should pause 
for a wiiile to emjuire into the origin and 
meaning of the religious impulse itself. 
We have already seen various views on 
this point. But none of these suflicknt- 
ly explains the origin of the religioxis 
impulse though all of them might have 
materially contributed to the })resent 
evolution of religion and many of its 
dogmas and creeds. 

Ill 

What is religion ? Why do people fol- 
low religious impulse at all ? There is 
something inherent in the nature of man 
that furnishes useful help to the con- 
ception of religion and religious ideal 
in order to reach its highest destiny. 

According to Vedanta Philosophy, the 
end of all human strivings is to realize 
Freedom. This instinct of freedom dis- 
tinguishes the living from the dead. The 
living being is conscious of his freedom 
and he utilizes his intelligence to realize 
more and more the ideal of freedom till 
he becomes absolutely free, the master 
of nature and the lord of all around 
him. This striving after freedom under- 
lies the conception of religion whether a 
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man is conscious of it or not. Man of 
undeveloped intelligence worships ghost, 
devil or departed spirits because he 
thinks that they are more free and 
untrammelled in their movements than 
the worshipper. A spirit can fly 
through the air or the wall which a 
human being cannot. Similarly man 
conceives other ideas of Godhead whom 
he believes to be, in some mysterious 
ways, greater and more powerful than 
himself. Man worships such deities that 
he may also, in an inexplicable way, 
enjoy more freedom by obtaining 
favour from God — freedom in respect of 
hunger, thirst and other physical limi- 
tations. A more enlightened man goes 
beyond spirits and ghosts and conceives 
of his God as a supreme being, the 
Ruler of universe, the Governor of 
nature, established in his own majesty 
and splendour, untouched by and far 
above the din and turmoil of nature. 
As the Ruler of the universe, he guides 
its destiny. The whole of nature obeys 
him. Man seeks to propitiate such a 
God and through his favour wants to 
rise above the limitations of the world 
which obstruct him at every step. Free- 
dom is the song of the soul. Therefore, 
with the conception of God as a per- 
fectly ffee being, the worshipper cannot 
remain satisfied with his bondage. He 
says to himself, ‘I may be a slave of 
nature, a bound creature, but there is 
a God who is perfectly free and I can 
also, through his favour, rise above my 
miseries.’ It is quite essential for such 
a God to be without a rival. Hence 
the monotheistic idea of God arose 
among the different races who looked 
upon their respective gods as the only 
God of the universe. But a curious his- 
torical phenomenon underlies the evo- 
lution of this monotheistic idea. People 
belonging to a race thought of them- 
selves as the chosen people of their parti- 
cular deity whom they invoked at the 
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time of war- Thus as a tribe or race 
defeated other tribes or races and 
gradually assimilated them, the God of 
the victorious tribe also became the 
Lord of the gods of the defeated. The 
Jehovah of the Jews became the 
supreme God over other Molochs, the 
gods of the tribes defeated by the Jews. 
Jehovah became the God of gods. So, 
too, of all the Greek gods, Zeus came to 
the front and assumed big proportions 
while others degenerated into minor 
angels. The Buddhists and the Jains 
raised one of their prophets to Godhead 
and made all other gods subservient to 
Buddha or Jina. It may be observed 
here, in passing, that the Hindus of the 
earliest times were also confronted by 
a similar problem of different gods. But 
they solved it without having recourse 
to fight, by declaring Reality to be one 
and different gods as its manifestations. 
Though this grand conception underlies 
Hinduism, it cannot be said that all 
different credal religions of the modern 
Hindus carry this ideal into actual 
practice. 

IV 

This is, in brief, the origin of reli- 
gion. The conception of God, therefore, 
is as essential and as fundamental a 
part of human nature as is the idea qf 
bondage. Both are the outcome of the 
ideal of freedom which ‘man is striving 
after. All religions are essentially dual- 
istic in conception and nature. As ulti- 
mate happiness which is the outcome 
of freedom, cannot be obtained in this 
limited world, every worshipper thinks 
of a Kingdom of Heaven, Swarga, Para- 
dise, Vaikuntha or other heavenly 
worlds where he, after giving up the 
material body, would live for ever in 
perfect happiness by enjoying supreme 
freedom being liberated from the mani- 
fold miseries of the world. Because God 
is the master of the entire universe, its 
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creator, preserver and destroyer, His 
grace can alone enable man to enjoy 
freedom in heaven. People take to 
various means to propitiate such a God. 
Man creates his God after his own con- 
ception. He adopts various means such 
as the sacrifice of animals, offering of 
food, flower, water, music, temple, 
prayer, hymn, etc., for pleasing God. 
Highly evolved souls attach more im- 
portance to such moral qualities as 
purity, love, honesty, truthfulness, etc., 
than to material offerings. Self-sur- 
render to the will of God is the acme 
of all religious worship. 

All religions arc essentially dualistic 
in nature. God is never one with the 
created being. Either he is a part of 
God or essentially different from God. 
And this God also is nothing but a con- 
ditioned being, equipped with noble 
human qualities, such as love, virtue 
and purity, etc., million times more 
magnified. He is after all a man endow- 
ed with human passions and emotions 
and the like. He rewards or punishes 
men according to their deserts. This is 
the last limit of religion. Religion starts 
with the crude idea of a free being re- 
presented by ghost or spirit and ends in 
an all-mereiful, omniscient or omni- 
present Ruler of the universe. A reli- 
rgious man finds the highest fulfilment 
of his ideal of freedom in the possibility 
of living in some kind of heavenly 
world in close proximity with God. 
Religion is thus an essential feature of 
human evolution. As science repre- 
sents man’s efforts after freedom in the 
world by the conquest of nature, similar- 
ly religion seeks to ensure his freedom 
from sufferings in the life to come. The 
generality of human mind feels itself 
satisfied with this ideal of freedom which 
religion affords. But a few thoughtful 
persons after careful analysis of the con- 
ception of the freedom of heavenly 
worlds, felt it to be conditioned by 
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time, space and causality and thus as 
impermanent as any material happiness 
on this earth. Even the so-called in- 
finite happiness of heaven limited by 
space and time as conceived by the 
Hindu religion is extremely transitory 
from the standpoint of the Absolute. 
The Hindu Philosophy says that what 
is acquired as the result of a particular 
work can never be permanent. This 
doubt regarding the permanence of 
heavenly freedom led the ancient people 
of India to seek after another concep- 
tion of freedom which is unconditioned 
by space, time and causality. This 
natural doubt of Indian mind which re- 
fuscid to be satisfied with a temporary 
rnake-shifl gave birth to philosophy. As 
the idea of bondage suggested to the 
mind of man the idea of freedom, simi- 
larly the idea ot a being caught in 
meshes of time, space and caiLsality 
naturally suggested the idea of some- 
thing which is beyond all those limita- 
tions. This is but natural. The ancient 
Hindu philosophers arrived at the con- 
clusion that man, being, in reality, a 
perfect and free being, cannot rc^st satis- 
fied till he gets back his perfection and 
freedom. All religions are based on 
this ideal of human perfection. The 
New Testament of the Hebrews ad- 
mits man as a perfect being at the be- 
ginning. He has made himself impure 
by Ins own action. All religions, through 
allegories, symbols and illustrations 
preach the same truth. They assert 
that the perfection can be realized by 
knowing God. Another feature of reli- 
gion is belief in the immortality of soul. 

This enquiry about the ultimate free- 
dom of man led to the discovery of cer- 
tain startling truths which are imbedded 
in Vedanta. By critical reasoning the 
Hindu philosophers realized that if per- 
manent freedom be the ultimate goal 
of man it cannot be an externa! or ad- 
ventitious thing. That which Is foreign 
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to a man and as such should be obtain- 
ed, can never be permanent. Therefore 
freedom essentially belongs to human 
nature. Man is essentially free, free 
from the limitations of birth and death, 
hunger and thirst, ignorance and misery, 
time, space and causality. Otherwise 
he can never transcend these. Then, 
what is the nature of man ? The Hindu 
philosophers held that Man is Absolute 
Existence, Absolute Consciousness and 
Absolute Bliss. This is his real nature. 
Ideas of bondage and misery are illu- 
sion. Man can realize his freedom by 
knowing his own nature. Then only 
he gets Moksha or liberation from condi- 
tioned existence. If God be the highest 
ideal of freedom then man is God him- 
self. The phenomenal world which 
obstructs his freedom at every step is an 
illusion. It is like the world of dream 
which cannot a^ect the real nature of 
man. It is like the mirage which can- 
not soak a single grain of sand. The 
Vedantin designates his ideal as Brah- 
man or Sat-Chid- Ananda and emphati- 
cally declares that Brahman is one with 
the embodied being. This Brahman is 
one and without a second. Nothing 
exists outside Brahman, and therefore It 
is complete in Itself. Man attains his 
freedom by realizing his own seif as 
Brahman. And he is trying all along 
this evolutionary course to realize his 
own nature through science, religion 
and philosophy. 

If the Brahman of Vedanta fulfils the 
highest ideal of freedom and therefore 
satisfies the conditions of Truth, as it is 
the most imiversal and self-explanatory 
concept, what will be the fate of the 
personal God ? Is He not real ? And if 
unreal, should He go to the wall? No 
doubt, from the standpoint of the 
Highest Truth, Brahman alone is real 
and all else is false. If the universe of 
time, space and causality be unreal, 
then the personal God, the ruler and 
7 


the sustainer of the universe, cannot be 
real. But those who have not yet 
transcended the limitations of pheno- 
mena, must have religion and a perso- 
nal God too. Personal God cannot go 
to the wall. He will be a real entity, 
till a man reaches the highest Absolute* 
A personal God can be rationally un- 
derstood and explained only in the 
light of the Impersonal. This universe 
in its various forms is but the different 
readings of the one impersonal Abso- 
lute. The personal God is the highest, 
reading of the Absolute that human 
mind with its limitations can reach. 
A personal God is as real as the chair, 
but no more. He is not and can never 
be the Absolute. He is like one of the 
many photographs of the sun taken 
from different positions, but He can 
never be the Truth as even the most 
accurate photograph is not the Sun 
itself. 

The conceptions of man as totally dif- 
ferent from God represent only different 
stages in his evolution. Therefore 
dualistic and qualified monistic religions, 
are but the partial expressions of the 
Absolute Truth, and as such they are 
necessary to satisfy the needs of partial- 
ly developed human minds. Those who 
cannot conceive the immanent aspect of 
God, prays to the ^‘Father which art m 
heaven.^’ A more highly developed 
mind prays to God saying, are the 

Vine and we are the creepers’^ or ‘'Thou 
art the whole and I am thy part.” The 
most perfect man will say, "I and my 
Father are one” or “I am He.'’ 

Different dogmas and creeds have 
evolved to suit partial aspects of Truth. 
Different rules and formulae of worship 
are designed to suit different types of 
devotees. The churches accepted differ- 
ent ideas of creation and the external 
universe following the prevalent be- 
liefs of the time. 
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IV 

So far can one understand the origin 
of religion and its place in the evolution 
of man. The Vedantic philosopher al- 
ways assigned to religion its legitimate 
place. The Vedantic texts prescribes 
Upasana, that is the worship of the 
Saguna Brahman (God with attributes), 
as the absolute prerequisite for the 
student desirous of taking to the stu<ly 
of philosophy, because such worship 
trains the student in concentration and 
one-pointed devotion which are abso- 
lutely necessary to understand the 
subtle conclusion of philosophy. There- 
fore no one will ever question the utility 
of religion, if only it keeps itself within 
its legitimate bounds and understands 
its own limitations. One can, as one 
ought to, bear with such church creeds 
and conventions as are helpful to men 
foi’ understanding philosophy. But the 
present-day religion has brought upon 
itself the opprobrium of reason by for- 
getting the contingent character of its 
dogmas and creeds, upon which the 
church puts the stamp of finality. A 
man must not only foe born in a church 
but he shall die in it. Moral and ethical 
codes which held good in a particular 
state of evolution are often enjoined 
tTpon a man who has even outgrown 
them. A member of a church is required 
to shut his eyes to the expanding knowl- 
edge of the world simply because it is 
new. In a word everything that is con- 
tained in a book, written thousands of 
years ago, is sacred and sacrosanct, 
while any doubt regarding its appli- 
cability to life is an anathema. A man 
» either must be a whole-hogger or an 
; atheist. The exterior shell of the church 
has become so hardened that no new 
idea can penetrate into it. 

This degeneration of religion is not a 
peculiar character of the present age 
alone. In this, as in every thing else, 


history oiily repeats itself. Whenever 
people banished from their mind the 
philosophical attitude, superstitions set 
in and theology filled the country with 
its fanciful dogmas. The resuscitation 
of philosophy alone put the society into 
the right track of progress. The ]>hiios- 
ophy of the Upanishads came as a pro- 
test against the theology of the Brah- 
maiia and the Sahmita of the Vedas and 
gave a new lease of life to the Hindu 
nationality. Another protest against 
the meaningless dogmas and creeds was 
made by Krisfuia during the Epic 
Period, tind the Gita restored the correct 
bearing (»f the |)aths of Bhakii, Karma 
and Yoga in the light of .Inaiiam. 
Buddha raised his vfhee of ]>rotest 
against the meauingh*ss and supersti- 
tious religious <lt>gmas of his time, and 
in the wake of Buddha followt'd a won- 
derful upheaval of Indian iiational life 
in all direetions. Ami lastly Shamkara 
revivified tlu‘ Hindu society by restoring 
the supremacy of nmson and (‘becking 
the wild extravagances of suprstitious 
theology. But in the eours(j of the past 
few centuries, we have again forgotten 
the lessons of Shumkara’s teachings, and 
this alone is responsible for thc‘ all-round 
degeneration of Indian life, the effect of 
■which is most noticed in the realm of 
religion. 

A little meue of philosophy and reason- 
ing will cure many follies of religion. 
The strongest point of religion lies in its 
appeal to human emotion which, if un- 
checked by reason, leads a man astray. 
Mysticism without careful self-analysis 
dupes not only the mystics but also 
others. A mystic must not be afraid to 
lay his experiences before the rational 
mind. Sri Hamakrishna Faramahamsa, 
the great mystic of the modern time, 
readily submitted himself to the test 
of the scientists and the rational people 
of Calcutta. He converted the agnostic 
Vivekananda not by asking him to be- 
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lieve blindly what he said or did, but 
by satisfying the doubts of his mind 
from the standpoint of Truth. The life 
of Sri Hamakrishna furnishes us with 
the clearest example of how religion 
checked by reasoning at every step ulti- 
mately leads the aspirant to the highest 
Truth. 

People following religion should al- 
ways test their experiences on the touch- 
stone of reasoning, which tells us that 
our highest ideal must possess a uni- 
versal and self-explanatory character. 
If religion on the other hand makes a 
man exclusive and dependant upon ex- 
ternal phenomena, then obviously he is 
on the wrong track. Superstition is the 
deadliest enemy of human progress. A 
little knowledge of science gives us the 
rational explanation of many things re- 
garding which religion all along held 
dogmatic and erroneous views. Religion 
must no longer insist in teaching those 
ideas about the nature of the physical 
universe which science has demonstrated 
to be false. A knowledge of modern 
psychology will correct many of our 
deep-rooted notions regarding trance 
and visions and other mystic expe- 
riences. Lastly religion, must not for- 
get its ofwn limitation. Even the most 
rational conception of God is after all 


a symbol of or an approach to Truth, 
but never Truth itsUf. Truth cannot 
be confined within the narrow walls .of 
a church or the pages of a book how- 
ever sacred that may be. Religion 
should always encourage in its student 
a healthy enquiry after Truth and 
bear with his legitimate doubts and 
guide his course to the realization of the 
ideal with the infinite patience of a 
teacher and the infinite love of a 
mother. ^^Rejection of a creed,’’ as 
Prof. Eddington truly observes, ^‘is not 
inconsistent with being possessed by a 
living belief.” All men, whatever may 
be their avocations of life are but pil- 
grims wending to the shrine of Truth 
through various paths. It is not any 
particular avocation, but the attitude 
towards it combined with the univer- 
sality of outlook, sincerity of purpose, 
purity of mind and a grim determina- 
tion to realize the ideal, that determines 
the fitness of the seeker regarding his 
realization of Truth. If all pilgrims look 
upon one another as kinsmen and fel- 
low-travellers and often compare their 
notes, it will serve as the greatest cor- 
rective of errors. This is the method 
followed by philosophy and science. 
The self-luminous Truth reveals itself 
only when error is removed. 


EDUCATION WHICH WILL EDUCATE^ 

By Dr. G. S. Krishxayya, M.A. (Madras) ; M.A., Ph.D. (Columbia) 


No matter what the ideals of a parti- 
cular people have been, the school has 
always been looked upon as the maker 
of citizens. History shows that nations 

* A fuller treatment of this subject, and 
of the ways and means of enabling the 
school to fulfil this all-importaiit function. 


have made their education a training 
for the attainment of the things they 
valued most. Athens, prizing beauty, 

will be found in the author's book. Educa- 
tion Out of School t A Handbook of Extra- 
Curricular Activities, shortly to be issued by 
the Oxford University Press. 
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symnietry and harmony, both physical 
and intellectual, sought through her 
great teachers to cultivate a love of the 
true, the good and the beautiful. Rome, 
exalting law, authority and conquest, 
instructed her youth in oratory, so that 
they might advocate the claims of law, 
and trained them in war, so that they 
might introduce the Roman Eagle to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. The 
education of Monasticism was other- 
worldly, because the gaze of its adher- 
ents was fixed upon the hereafter. Train- 
ing in arms, loyal and gallant service 
to the king and devotion to whatever 
was noble, brave and courteous, com- 
prised the education of the Age of 
Chivalry, because these were the highest 
ideals of that period. And in our time 
the same thing holds true. England 
needed patriotic sons, valiant heroes, 
and dependable representatives to help 
her with her colonial expansion, com- 
merce and administration, and so her 
outstanding schools set out to give 
an education which stressed courage, 
character and love of country. America, 
after her first struggle for liberty, shared 
with other countries of the nineteenth 
century an eager desire for material 
success, and therefore, the surest means 
^of obtaining that treasure became the 
object of close study and effective 
practice. 

India’s Need 

But in India, education has not cons- 
ciously sought to meet the needs of the 
times, much less to respond to the ideals 
of the nation, and therefore her 
citizens are not found in possession of 
the many qualities which a progressive 
people should manifest. Our schools 
have yet to devise a system of training 
which will aim at correcting inherent 
and long-standing defects and draw- 
backs. If it is true as we have been 
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told ad nau^eanif that Indians do not 
co-operute with each other, that they 
lack initiative and practical-minded^ 
ness, that their critical faculty is never 
exercised, that a sense of responsibility 
is coixspicuous by its absence, that enter- 
prise, originality and independence are 
unknown— if they do not possess or ex- 
hibit these desirable and essential traits, 
it is evident that in India, the citizen- 
making institution has not yet been 
made to function effectively. 

The Faii.uiie of the School 

The Indian high school has yet to 
recognize it.s responsibility for this larger 
social control. Even when it gives com- 
prehension, insight and per.spective, and 
helps the student to become conscious' 
of his ideals, it does little to relate them 
to the business of being good citizens. 
Unrelated to national thought, unres- 
ponsive to national needs, uninterested 
in liome. and community, our edu- 
cational sy,stem moves on from one 
decade to another blessing neither him 
that gives nor him that receives. 

The ‘‘regular” work of the school 
centres arotiiid knowledge, and com- 
paratively few opportunities am provid- 
ed for the ]>nieticc of desirable ideas and 
attitudes. Education is usually treated 
as something stored up in text books, 
certified by tradition, guaranteed by 
teachers, meant to be taken by children 
willynilly in uniform fashion, in order 
that they may become good citizens ! 
Or else, it is regarded as a process which 
can go on only in class rooms, under 
the supervision of school masters. But 
if man is to be considered as a whole 
his well-being means the well-being of 
his body, the well-being of his spirit as 
well as the well-being of his mind. The 
curriculum in its almost exclusive atten- 
tion to one aspect has neglected these 
others. 
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This comprehensive work therefore at 
the present time, cannot be carried out 
in the class room, much less can it be 
left to chance. So long as the purpose 
of the school is supposed to be the 
teaching of examinable” subjects pres- 
cribed by the ubiquitous syllabus, so 
long as the mastery of book information 
takes the place of the building up of 
the whole aesthetic, intellectual, moral 
and physical hfe, so long must most 
activities calculated to introduce pupils 
to a world of broadly varied and signi- 
ficant education, be regarded as ^ 'extra- 
curricular.” It is this recognition that 
the school should seek not only to pro- 
duce citizens who shall have acquired 
certain skills and abilities, but some- 
how to educate them so that they 
may take into life with them strong 
character, balanced judgment and 
robust physique, that has brought into 
existence, what are usually called 
' ' extr a-curricular activitie s , ” 

What can be Done 

From the point of view of the deve- 
lopment of attitudes, the "life” of the 
school B,s distinguished from its courses 
of study has very large significance. 
This principle has long been recognized 
abroad. Indeed, the emphasis upon 
school life has probably been the chief 
factor in the imquestioned contribution 
of the great secondary schools of 
England, Eton, Harrow, Rugby and 
Winchester. Such schools, have an 
advantage over most of our high 
schools, in that the entire life of their 
students is under institutional control 
during the years of schooling. Though 
this advantage cannot be duplicated in 
day schools, a great deal can be done 
to overcome this handicap in some 
measure through the intelligent develop- 
ment of extra-class-room activities, 


clubs, societies, games, sports, scouting, 
dramatic performances, school maga- 
zines, excursions, student councils, 
social service leagues and the like. The 
most valuable lesson, perhaps, which 
we may learn from English and 
American schools is their recognition of 
the value of the more purely social 
activities as a means of training youth. 

Nor can it be forgotten that the 
school is the best and most appropriate 
agency for the promotion and proper 
regulation of this side of the pupils’ 
life. Thrown together intimately during 
a large part of their working hours, 
the pupils most naturally form them- 
selves into groups, and find in extra- 
class-room activities, wide possibilities 
for self-expression, self-realization and 
therefore real education. There is the 
added advantage of the presence of 
the teacher’s authority which, if extend- 
ed sympathetically to the social life of 
the pupils, assures a much better re- 
gulation of it than can possibly be 
secured in any other way. Besides, the 
social instincts of gregariousness, emula- 
tion and altruism are especially strong 
during this period. These urges will 
cause students to form organizations, 
good or bad in their ultimate effect upon 
their life and character. And the 
school cannot escape the responsibility 
of determining whether the good or the 
bad effects of this social urge shall 
prevail. 

The Necessary Discipline 

Social efficiency. The student 
needs to be able to understand and 
judge other people and get on with 
them. Social efficiency is therefore an 
invaluable aspect of the training for 
life. If education is not primarily a 
matter of lessons and examinations, 
but of becoming acquainted with, and 
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adjusted to the world of men and 
affairs, extra-curricular activities have 
a large part to play in achieving this 
very desirable educational objective. 
In the place of the old-time maxims 
and sermons on good social behaviour, 
actual practice in right social action is 
afforded. Unselfish service, co-opera- 
tion, toleration and true democracy are 
ideals which are encouraged by being 
forced to function in actual social situa- 
tions. The pupil has to exercise them 
if he is not to lose his place and stand- 
ing in the different organizations. 

Citizenship training. There is no 
better method of training pupils for 
their rights and responsibilities as 
citizens. It has been said that ‘‘the 
good citizen is one who has sense 
enough to judge of public affairs ; dis- 
cernment enough to choose the right 
officers ; self-control enough to accept 
the decision of majority ; honesty 
enough to seek the general welfare, 
rather than his own at the expense of 
the community ; and public spirit 
enough to face trouble or even danger 
for the good of the community.” Not 
only do these activities develop the 
mechanics and devices of government, 
but they also give opportunities for the 
development of the true spirit of good 
^citizenship. The pupil learns many 
civic virtues. He also learns many 
valuable lessons in the art of ruling and 
of being ruled. Preparing a student for 
membership in a democracy by train- 
ing him in an autocracy or an oligarchy 
is an incongruity. 

Moral training. Experience has 
shown that there is no better way of 
teaching and applying lessons in ethics 
than through bringing about the parti- 
cipation of students in extra-curricular 
activities. Qualities such as justice, 
honesty, fair play are put to the test. 

Every ounce of moral experience is 
worth a pound of ethical teachings. 
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Besides, it is necessary that wholesome 
recreation, within reach of all, should 
be offered to our pupils under the right 
kind of supervision and environmental 
conditions. The inner discipline deve- 
loped through practice in directing his 
own affairs will abide with the pupil 
long after he has ceased to be a school 
hoy. 

Proper use of leisure. Too long 
has the school ignored its responsibility 
for stimulating interest in avocations. 
The purpose of education should include 
the increasing in the pupils of the 
ability to utilize the common means of 
enjoyment-music, art, drama, litera- 
ture and social intercourse, games, 
picnics, excursions, scouting and other 
out-of-door pursuits. The problem of 
adeejuate and wholesome recreation is 
solved to a large extent by these acti- 
vities. Apart from their direct and 
practical value, they are invaluable for 
the enlargement and enrichment of 
personality, ‘Bookworms’ rarely ac- 
quire a broad culture. 

Development of LEADERSinp. An- 
other badly neglected duty is the deve- 
lopment of leadership. The regular 
curriculum is incapable of encouraging 
the qualiti(?s whieh leaders should 
possess. Every student who ‘gets the 
training that is to be (ibtuined through 
leading his fellows in some school 
activity, is preparing himself for lead- 
ing his fellow-men in the social, civic 
and vocational activities of later life. 
The least that the school can do to 
promote leadership is to furnish the 
necessary opportunities. 

The school too stands to gain by the 
introduction of extra-curricular acti- 
vities and the provision of citizenship- 
training* Participation in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the school tends 
to enlist the interest and co-operation 
of the pupil. This “we-feeling” to- 
wards the members of the school— -the 
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headmaster, the teachers and the 
fellow-pupils — has far-reaching effects. 
It makes possible and available a 
public opinion which can enforce con- 
formity to certain accepted and accept- 
able standards. It makes co-operative 
effort easy and natural. Self-control 
and discipline readily become matters 
of common concern. Such an attitude 
is an invaluable asset to the school. 

Conclusion. Summarising, it may 
be said that through these activites, 
intelligently conducted, it is possible to 
secure the broader social, civic, moral 
and avoc^tional improvement so essen- 
tial for a successful well-rounded modern 
life. The regular work of the school 
offers comparatively few opportunities 
for the development of desirable ideals, 
habits and attitudes. It is therefore 


necessary that attention he given to 
nation-building and citizen-making acti- 
vities outside the curriculum. In 
countries and schools with well-estab- 
lished traditions, many desirable things 
can be trusted to happen naturally, 
but in others such things will largely 
have to he made to happen. Deliber- 
ate and detailed planning will have to 
take the place of happy blundering. 
Then and only then will the school 
have discharged its obligation to this 
and the succeeding generations, teach- 
ing people to practise fair-play, to live 
co-operatively, to shoulder responsi- 
bility, to think clearly and critically, 
to exercise initiative and independence, 
to build strong bodies and active minds 
and to serve their God by serving their 
fellow-men. 


WHAT THE WORLD NEEDS TO-DAY 

By Swami Maithilyananda 


There is no grander truth than that 
man is man. Fundamentally humanity 
is one. tfut it has split itself into various 
divisions through mere conventions. 
Though time, clime and colour are but 
shadows, they have succeeded in creat- 
ing a false barrier between man and 
man. From prehistoric times man has 
passed through varieties of experiences. 
They have given rise to different 
channels of thought that we find ex- 
pressed in so many cultures of the 
world. These cultures are but types 
of human Civilization. The term, Civi- 
lization is a misnomer. What we cajl 
now Civilization might be looked upon 
by the posterity as Barbarism. As 
times roll on, ideas change and ideals 
differ. An old culture gives place to a 


new one. What was a fiction some 
thousand years ago is now a fact, and 
vice versa. Despite all these changes, 
what is the fact of all facts ? It is the* 
unity of man. Man is a whole. He is 
one, undivided and eternal. But as a 
matter of fact, we find a thousand 
and one divisions in human society. 
Caste, creed, colour and country — these 
have separated man from his own 
brethren. The conceptions of ^^white” 
and ‘‘coloured,” “East” and “West,” 
which are at once superficial and unpro- 
fitable, have already destroyed the 
homogeneous whole of humanity. This 
is the reason why there are groups 
of men having various denominations. 
The consequence of snch partitioning 
is that one group tries to dominate 
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another. One enjoys comforts and 
happiness at the cost of another. The 
greatest part of human intellect is often 
employed in devising plans and means 
for the exploitation of one another. 
The effect of such feelings lias reached 
its climax in the tendency towards 
mutual bloodshed. To this act of co- 
operative self-destruction has been given 
the dignified name of War. It is also ad- 
vocated as a potent factor of human 
civilization. The lessons of great wars 
have stirred the hearts of noble men 
and women in ail ages. They have re- 
belled against the state of things. But 
■who will cry halt? The dog’s tail can 
hardly be made straight. The world 
still pursues its own course. But since 
every action has a reaction, men there 
are who try to do all they can, for the 
establishment of friendship and good- 
will. But for their creative genius, the 
world w^ould have been far worse than 
what it is now. The modern epoch has 
come to a stage -which shows signs of 
efforts for a better adjustment of world 
movements. 

11 

The League of Nations has almost 
proved a failure in its attempt to better 
the condition of the world. The World 
epeace still appears as the deluded 
vision of a golden age. A great up- 
holder of Modern Science like Mr. 
Haldane wrote a few years back, “We 
have already reacted against the frame 
of radnd that endangered the League of 
Nations, but we have not reacted at all 
completely. The League exists and is 
working, and in every country on earth 
there are many people, who favour the 
idea in one form or another of a world- 
state. I do not suggest that a world- 
state will arise from the present League 
— or for the matter of that from the 
Third International. I merely observe 
that there is a widespread and organised 


desire for such an institution, and 
several possible nuclei of it. It may 
take another world-war or two to con- 
vert the majority. The prospect of the 
jicxt workl-war has at least this satis- 
factory element. In the lust -war the 
most rabid nationalists were to be 
foiimi well indiind the front line. In 
the next war, lU) one will be behind 
the front line. It will be brought home 
to all whom it muy concern that -war 
is a very nasty business.” 

It is a problem whether the progress 
of Science will a!iy d*ay bring happiness 
t:o mankind. 

If hapt)ine.ss means the gratificjition 
of senses or raultipiieatio!} of wants, 
Science has done a great detd beyond 
any doubt. But the means adopted 
for the so-culled happiness of man have 
lowered tlui standard of human taste 
and tendency. 'Fhey hav(j created in 
man not only an insatiable lust for 
luxury, but liave also kiiwiled a lire of 
desire for intensifying tlie same by a 
process wdiich is at once inhuman and 
suicidal to tlic peaei^ and comfort of 
man in general. The situation has 
reached the clijnax, wdieii man has 
been made the worst <‘nemy of man. 
Human lives have been made a target 
of destructive ainunitions. ifhc dig- 
nity of human labour has degenerated 
into criminal pursuits. The standard 
of culture having been louvered, ambi- 
tion is ruling the vast human popula- 
tion. 

The solution seems to lie not in the 
abolition of Modern Science but in that 
its outlook should be turned towards 
the uplift of humanity with reference to 
the supreme virtues of man* Know- 
ledge is undoubtedly power. But if 
that is not rightly utilia^d, it may do 
incalculable harm instead of good. The 
pursuits of Science ought to be carried 
on for the betterment of the world so 
that they may add to the general well- 
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being and comfort of mankind. There- 
fore, the task of Science is not only to 
supply man with the needs of his body 
and mind but with those of his soul 
too. There should remain a moral and 
a still higher background behind all 
scientific labours. Else, it can never 
be possible for Science to work any 
good, so far as true hapiness of man 
is concerned. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note the words of a 
Western savant like Bertrand Russell : 
^‘Science has not given men more self- 
control, more kindliness or more power 
of discounting their passions upon a 
course of action. It has given com- 
munities more power to indulge their 
collective passions, but, by making 
society more organic, it has diminished 
the part played by private passions. 
Men’s collective passions are mainly 
evil ; for the strongest of them are 
hatred and rivalry directed towards 
other groups. Therefore at present all 
that gives men power to indulge their 
collective passions is bad. That is why 
Science threatens to cause the destruc- 
tion of our civilization.” 

It is a good sign of the times that a 
certain section of people from all parts 
of the world is keenly feeling a need 
for the* better imderstanding of human 
good as a whole. Although a very 
meagre effect is perceptible on the sur- 
face, yet it heralds the coming of a new 
era which may dawn after series of 
ceaseless attempts on the part of a 
select few. The triumph of a single 
good principle requires the labours of 
an age. 

The noblest of men in diverse spheres 
of their activity have shown that the 
duty of man is far above the exploita- 
tion of man’s natural rights. Love, 
goodwill and amity are the natural 
rights of man. As such, any endeavour 
conscious or unconscious that goes to 
deprive man of his natural rights is in 


fact against the vital principles of 
manhood. Therefore the culture that 
Science represents in the modern world 
ought not to be dissociated from the 
higher interests of mankind. The aim 
of Science should not be lost sight of. 
And it is to seek truth in all its aspects. 
All arts and sciences are but so many 
modes of thought running towards the 
same goal. 

Ill 

The pioneers of Pan-Asianism pro- 
claim that with the political indepen- 
dence of Asia, there is a considerable 
hope of World Peace. They say, there 
may come a time when Asia, Europe 
and America will shake hands with, one 
another on the same platform of inter- 
national brotherhood. Dr. Taraknath 
Das in an article in the Modern Review 
wrote sometime ago : 

“The movement of Pan-Asianism is 
no menace to World Peace. It does not 
threaten any of the European or 
American states, but it is a movement 
for the recovery of sovereign rights of 
the peoples of Asia. World Peace with 
justice and liberty cannot be furthered 
without Asian Independence. Thus all 
efforts towards the achievement of 
Asian Independence through the instru- 
mentality of a Pan- Asian movement 
valuable assets towards the cause of 
World Peace,” The proposition and 
conclusion of Pan-Asianism may appear 
to be very alluring but it is doubtful 
whether World Peace can ever come 
from any mutual understanding on a 
political basis. Politics is a fickle 
goddess. If she ever showers any 
blessing on mankind, it is doubtful if 
that would be of any avail for World 
Peace. The blessing may die in the 
very moment of its birth. Peace and 
goodwill are virtues too valuable to be 
got so easily. The problem of World 
Peace cannot be solyed with any 
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amouat of political device and specula- 
tion. The solution rests more on a 
cosmopolitan outlook than anything 
either political or national. 

The world at present is greatly dis- 
tracted with the effects of commer- 
cialism. The commercial greed is the 
parent of international rivalry. And 
the predominant tendency that incites 
the commercial instincts owes its origin 
to materialistic interpretation of human 
life. This is why the spirit of man 
suffers so much in the hand of Materia- 
lism. What the world needs to-day is 
an atmosphere where the message of 
peace can be propagated on the basis 
of cultural fraternity. Therefore, the 
sweetest fruits of human thought will 
be those that glorify the fundamental 
unity of all human beings and the 
greatest of men are those that trans- 
cribe the thought in the actions of their 
lives. 

IV 

Culturally, the East was isolated 
from the West in the remote past. But 
now through various communications, 
the two cultures have met for so many 
centuries. The task of the world to- 
day and to-morrow is how to work out 
the blending of the two for a wider out- 
look of man in general. The East is 
now influenced by the scientific culture 
of the West. Whereas the West is 
gradually being affected by the spiritual 
heritage of the East. Under these cir- 
cumstances, neither the East nor the 
West can any longer remain completely 
aloof from each other. The future of 
the world badly needs the fusion of the 
two cultures. Sometime ago, Mr. A. 
Lobanov Rostovasky in a thought-pro- 
voking article wrote in the Contem- 
porary Review of London that ‘'the 
ever-increasing progress in means of 
communication the Europeanisation of 
Asia cannot be stopped or reversed and 
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the only thing to be done is to go 
through witli it as quickly as possible 
in the hope that what can be saved of 
the beautiful achievements of Asiatic 
Cfulture will eventually blend with what 
has been imported from Europe, to 
form a new original civilizatioii of its 
own.’’ 

Whatever may be the form of a new 
culture us pointed out by the writer, 
the wdiole edifice of Asiatic culture is 
sure to be smashed into pieces, if the 
foundation of its spiritual aspect is re- 
moved from its central position. The 
advanced nations of Asia have got to 
carefully steer the ship of national exis- 
tence to avoid tins darigerous rock of 
Materialism. Because if there is to be 
any fusion of the two cultures of the 
East and the West, that can only be 
effected on the basis of the spiritual 
heritage of Asia. Therefore, it is the 
paramount duty of Asia to keep up the 
integrity of its culture side by side with 
what is imported from the West, so far 
as the material resources of life are con- 
cerned. 

James H. Cousins in his well-known 
book, The Cultural Uniiy of Ami very 
rightly concludes, when he says : “The 
spirit of Asia and of India speaks in 
the Upanishad which says : ‘Whoever 
beholds ail living creatures as in Him, 
and Him - the Universal Spirit— as in 
all, henceforth regards no creature with 
coixtenipt.’ The Lord Buddha said : 
‘Be like uixto brothers, one in love, oixe 
in holiness, and one in sseal for the 
truth r The Christ said. ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbour as thyself.’ 
The Prophet said : ‘Fear God with all 
your might, and hear and obey; and 
expend in alms lor your soul’s weal, 
for whoso is saved from Ms own greed 
shall prosper. ’ These are not four 
separate mutually exclusive truths, hut 
one truth in its two aspects of principle 
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and practice — ^the truth that there is 
one Divine Power energising the multi- 
tudinous activities of the universe, and 
arising out of that truth an attitude of 
kinship to ail creatures irrespective of 
distinction. This truth is taught in 
the Asian religions, it is expressed 
in the culture of Asia, and out 
of that truth alone and its practice 
in every detail of life will come the 
abiding peace for which the war- 
weary peoples yearn.” This vision 
■ — the unifying principle that the sages 
of the Upanishads had proclaimed long 
long ago gives us a key to unlock the 
secret sources of friendship and amity 
among all nations of the world. This 
is the culture that can cover up all the 
alien cultures of the past and the 
future. Not only this — the ideal can 
give us a value of life that will lead us 


to the promised land of all genuine 
systems of philosophy. Individually, 
life is a burden of iniseries and a mirage 
unless an ail-comprehensive meaning 
can be found out behind all diverse 
races, sects and nations of the world. 

The more the ideal can penetrate into 
all aspects of life — ^the better for the 
harmony of the East and the West. 
The world will then shine in the lumi- 
nous and lovely atmosphere where man 
will breathe an air of bliss divine, and 
every man will prostrate before another 
in awe and reverence, because of the 
fact that he will find his own Self 
resplendent in his brother. This is 
the goal of man individual and this 
should be the bedrock of any culture 
that will aim at the harmonization 
of all forms of life in the family of 
nations. 


THE PRESENT-DAY CONFLICT OF CULTURES 

By Pramatha Nath Bose, B.Sc. (London) 

{Concluded from the last issue) 


As I have shown elsewhere* the 
present-day superstitions ascribable to 
modern culture are proving more pre- 
judicial to the well-being of man than 
the superstitions attributable to ancient 
culture. If he ceases to believe in the 
efficacy of charms and relics, of pilgri- 
mages and ablutions, of Mantras and 
Yajnas to secure his salvation, he forth- 
with begins to entertain a belief, no 
less superstitious (and much more in- 
jurious) in the efficacy of steam and 
electricity and of other scientific deve- 
lopments as a cure for the ills of 

*Sovie Present-day Superstitions^ 


life. . . . He pulls down old gods and 
goddesses such as Siva, Vishnu, Chrii^l 
and Kali, only to instal new ones in 
their places, such as wealth, war, 
pleasure, or fatherland. If modern in- 
fluences have shaken his belief in 
creation by the fiat of an Almighty 
Being, he has either ceased to believe 
in such a Being, or worse still, pays 
superstitious homage to a new deity 
denominated Evolution, and zealously 
propagates the cult of Might is Right,” 
of ^Can I kill thee or canst thou kill me.^ 
If he casts off a superstitious belief in 
the gospel of Duty and Renunciation, 
he instantly begins to entertain a no less 
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superstitious and much more harmful 
belief in the gospel of Right and Enjoy- 
ment, 

The whole world is becoming a see- 
thing scene of destitution , disease, vice, 
and malevolence. In the emphatic 
language of Frederic Harrison, * ‘King- 
doms, constitutions, churches, peoples 
are in chaos. There is no surer in- 
dication of moral degeneration than the 
increase of the military spirit ; and 
there is abundant evidence everywhere 
of such increase. The wars since the 
close of the last century have been far 
more devastating and destructive than 
all the wars of Mediaival Europe. The 
empire of Enmity has been spreading, 
and that of Amity contracting. The 
conflict between nation and nation, 
between Government and the peo])lc, 
between class and class and between 
individual and individual has every- 
where been gaining in volume, in 
intensity, and in animosity. The 
craven spirit of commercial greed is 
running riot all over the “civili'/ed’^ 
world. Human vultures gloat over the 
big profits made by exploiting the help- 
less sections of humanity. Individual 
freedom even among the so-called free 
nations of the world is passing away, 
and man is becoming a mere cog of 
the great state wheel. Further proof of 
degeneration is afforded by increase in 
crimes, in divorces, in venereal diseases, 
and in suicides. 

“Never,’’ says Mr. Edmund Holmes, 
“was the standard of duty lower. 
Never was dishonesty rifer. Never was 
the mania for owning things more 
obsessive. Never was the pursuit of 
pleasure more absorbing.” ^‘Europe 
three years after the war,” observes 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner, “is like a derelict 
ship left helpless on the face of the 
waters. The storm has passed, and the 
waters have subsided, but the ship is a 
wreck. Its timber has parted, its 
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machinery is scrapped, helm and com- 
pass and all the mechanism of control 
are k)st. Worst of all there is no 
captain,” 

The Xation (Dee. 24, 1220) discussing 
in a leading artichi whether Christians 
were really en tithed to ci^lebrate the 
birth of Jesus says : — 

“Ti is impossible, we hope, for us 
nominally (Jiristian folk to celebrate the 
birth of Jesus withtuit a feeling of shame 
or even of hypocrisy. What, we must 
tliijik, have we to do with him or he 
with us? Whitt, in fact, should we do 
if he reappi'art‘d in mir society? It is 
eliiar that wc should not recognize him, 
and that, hmg before three yiuirs of his 
ministry had expired vShite and Church 
would combine agm'nst ihm in the old 
Judican fashion, to bully, to betray and 
to kill. In truth, thiue would be no 
need for Jesus to essay a second travail, 
Wc are known by our fruits. For six 
years not a Christian deed has been done 
in the. name, of any Christian nation, 
nor, save in mockery of man’s despair, 
or in vain ujjptail in the moral sense of 
lus rulers, ha.s ont* Cliristian wa>rd been 
spoke.n in their behalf. It may even be 
said that our Cfud.stianity, proh.'sscd 
hut not followed, <loe.s us mfjre harm 
than good, for while wv. tisc it*to eon- 
seeriite war, and to cloak greed and 
polity us religion, we mask our souls 
with a new and deep fai.sificaiion. The 
Christian world is a simple dwelling 
built for humlde-minded men. We rear 
our proud temples on self-love and the 
depreciation of our neighbour. Wor- 
shippers of Moloch and Mammon, of 
Power and of Empire, would it not be 
better for us to own up, and, confessing 
that the God we worship lives not in 
the spirit of Jesus, follow a frank 
Diabolism, in place of a sham 
Christianity ?” 

The Rev. E. S, Tipple declared at a 
recent Methodist Conference in England 
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“that the world had fallen into a moral 
slump. Ideals had undergone amazing 
changes. Conceptions of primary gospel 
principles had been disturbed, truth 
had been perverted, Christian prin- 
ciples had lost their lustre, and physical 
force rather than moral law had been 
given the supremacy. There had been 
a universal recrudescence of sin, parti- 
cularly in America, and the sense of sin 
had been dulled. And this is not all. 
Modern manners have deteriorated pain- 
fully. There is a growing ^nilgarity 
and recMessness in dress and behaviour, 
and an increasingly alarming disregard 
for the sanctity of the home. The 
world is groaning under industrial coer- 
cion, oppression, and antagonism, race- 
riot, ignorance, and illiteracy. There 
are millions of underpaid people in all 
lands, people who can scarcely provide 
the necessaries of life, who live mono- 
tonous, colourless lives, who know no- 
thing of the sheer joy of living; there 
are multitudes who live in filth and 
squalor and sin, people with stunted 
bodies, stunted minds and stunted 
moral perceptions.” Frederic Harrison 
said, in an interview published in the 
Times about five years ago, that “the 
boom in education has not brought any 
nobler littrature, any greater art, any 
purer drama, any finer manners, serious 
literature is being choked out by the 
increased cost of printing, the aboli- 
tion of a leisured class able to study 
in peace and to produce from its 
learning, and by the mad whirl of 
modern existence. The result of this 
chaos in spiritual and moral training is 
a manifest loosening of the canons of 
moral life, the defiance of discipline by 
the young and ambitious, the mockery 
of age and all the lessons of age; worst 
of all, the sacrifice of family as a moral 
institution, and the degradation of 
marriage to be a temporary partnership 
entered into as a frivolous mode of 


getting ‘a good time^ and to be cast 
ofi as easily as a lodging which is not 
convenient.” 

At a recent meeting of under- 
graduates of both sexes at Oxford, a 
number of speakers demanded reform of 
marriages upon the lines of those in 
Russia, and one young woman declared ; 
^‘From women’s view-point com- 
panionate marriage in the University 
should not only be tolerated but 
encouraged. It would be far better 
than living in lonely flats as at present.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury speak- 
ing on rescue work recently at the 
Mansion House declared that “multi- 
tudes of our young people of both sexes, 
who are supposed to be perfectly res- 
pectable, are indulging sometimes habi- 
tually in a manner which would have 
shamed men’s conscience in the past 
and brought most disastrous conse- 
quences to girls.” 

IV 

The present unrest all over the civi- 
lized world manifested by political 
revolutions and the bitter antagonism 
between nations and classes is mainly 
attributable to the victory of modern 
culture in the present-day conflict of 
cultures. There are still followers and 
advocates of ancient culture in the ^ 
West as well as in the East, as is 
evidenced, among other things, by 
organizations for the propagation of 
Vedantism, Buddhism and Theosophy. 
There are Western sages who strongly 
condemn industrialism, mammonism 
and socialism, three of the most noxious 
products of modern culture. 

“It looks,” says Dean Inge, “as if 
Plato and Ruskin were right when they 
urged that the wealth that comes from 
trade is morally poisonous, and that we 
ought to go back to being a simple agri- 
cultural country. If these prophets are 
right, nothing will put an end to social 
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discontent except the destruction of our 
great cities and great industries.” 

“Even the best of Modern Civiliza- 
tions,” declared Huxley emphatically, 
“appears to me to exhibit a condition 
of mankind which neither embodies any 
worthy ideal, nor even possesses the 
merit of stability. I do not hesitate to 
express the opinion that if there is no 
hope of a large improvement of the con- 
dition of the greater part of the human 
family; if it is true tliat the increase 
of knowledge, the winning of a greater 
dominion over nature which is its con- 
sequence, and the wealth which follow's 
upon that dominion, are to make no 
difference in the extent and the intensity 
of want with its concomitant physical 
and moral degradation amongst the 
masses of the people, I should hail the 
advent of some kindly comet which 
would sweep the whole affair away as 
a desirable consummation.” 

Referring to the industrial perfection 
of England, Ruskin exclaimed in his 
usual vigorous language : “Alas, if 
read rightly these perfectnesses are 
signs of a slavery in our England a 
thousand times more bitter and degrad- 
ing than that of the scourged helot 
Greek. Men may be beaten, chained, 
tormented, yoked like cattle, slaugh- 
tered like summer flies, and yet remain 
in one sense, and the best sense, free. 
But to smother their souls within them, 
to blight and hew into rotting pollards 
the sucking branches of their human in- 
telligence, to make the flesh and skin 
into leathern thongs to yoke machinery 
with-— this is to be slave masters indeed ; 
and there might be more freedom in 
England, though her feudal lord^'s 
lightest words were worth men’s lives, 
and though the blood of the vexed 
husbandman dropped in the furrows of 
her fields than there is, while the anima- 
tion of her multitudes is sent like fuel 
to feed the factory smoke and the 


strength of them is given daily to be 
wasted into the iineiiess of a web or 
racked into the exactness of a line.” 

“The sucking power of the towns,” 
observes Sir Rider Haggard, “I consider 
to be the most serious and vital problem 
facing civilization to-duy. The supposed 
ativantag<‘s of the cities are drawing our 
people off tile land, and changing them 
from solid, steady, dependable men and 
women to a race of nimrotics who will 
ultimately be unable to cope with the 
stress of modtTii conditions. We must 
at all costs, bebu’c it is too late, provide 
some means of preserving or recreating 
a class root€*d in the laiul. The trend 
of people from the land to the cities 
has always preta‘d(‘d tlie downfall of 
nations, and tlufre is no reason for 
sup|)osing that Nature will alter her 
rule in this respect.” 

“Our couTrtry,” says Mr. II. G. Wells, 
“is in a dangerous state of social dis- 
turbance. The discontent of the labour- 
ing mass of the coinmunity is deep and 
increasing. It may lie that we are in 
the opening phase of a real and irrepar- 
able class war. It is idle to pretend 
any longer that these Labour troubles, 
arc the mere give and take of economic 
adjustment. No adjustment in pro- 
gress. New axid strange agencies are 
at work in our midst, for which the 
word ‘revolutionary’ is only too faith- 
fully appropriate The worker 

is now beginning to strike for unprece- 
dented ends— against the system, against 
the fundamental condition of labour. 
.... The thing our society has most 
to fear from labour is not organised 
resistance, not victorious strikes and 
raised conditions, but the black resent- 
ment that follows defeat.” 

Herbert Spencer writing in the begin- 
ning of the current century, concludes 
a remarkable essay on “Re-barbariza- 
tion” With the following significant 
words 
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“Thus on. every side we see the ideas 
and feelings and institutions appropriate 
to peaceful life replaced by those 
appropriate to fighting life. In all 
places and in all ways there has been 
going on during the past fifty years a 
recrudescence of barbaric ambitions, 
ideas and sentiments, and an unceasing 
culture of blood thirst.” 

Another eminent observer, Alfred 
Russell Wallace, writing about the same 
time as Herbert Spencer, says : — 

“The latter half of the century (the 
nineteenth century) has witnessed a 
revival of the war spirit throughout 
Europe, which region has now become a 
vast camp, occupied by opposing forces 
greater in number than the world has 
ever seen before. . . . And what a 
horrible mockery is all this when viewed 
in the light of either Christianity or 
advancing civilization ! All these nations 
armed to the teeth, and watching 
stealthily for some occasion to use their 
vast armaments for their own aggran- 
disement and for the injury of their 
neighbours are Christian nations. . . . 
The state of things briefly indicated in 
this chapter is not progress but retro- 
gression. It will be held by the 
historian of the future, to show, that 
we of the nineteenth century were 
morally and socially unfit to possess and 
use the enormous powers for good or 
evil which the rapid advance of scientific 
discovery had given us ; that our 
boasted civilization was in many 
respects a mere surface veneer.” 

The havoc done by the demon of 
Greed even in England which enjoys 
the reputation of considerable com- 
mercial honesty is thus described by 
Froude and Lecky- “From the great 
houses in the city of London to the 
village grocer,” says Froude, “the com- 
mercial life of England has been 
saturated with fraud. So deep has it 
gone that a strictly honest tradesman 


can hardly hold his ground against 
competition. You can no longer trust 
that any article you 'buy is the thing 
which it pretends to be. We have false 
weights, false measures, cheating and 

shoddy everywhere We 

Londoners are poisoned in the water 
which we drink, poisoned in the gas 
with which we light our houses, we are 
poisoned in our bread, poisoned in our 
milk and butter, poisoned in the 
remedies for which, when these horrible 
compounds have produced their con- 
sequence, we in our simplicity apply to 
our druggist, while the druggists are 
in turn cheated by the swindling rogues 
that supply their medicines.” “It is 
much to be questioned,” observes 
Lecky in his Map of Life^ ^‘whether the 
greatest criminals are to be found with- 
in the walls of prisons. Dishonesty on 
a small scale nearly always finds its 
punishment. Dishonesty on a gigantic 
scale continually escapes. ... In the 
management of companies, in the great 
fields of industrial enterprise and specu- 
lation, gigantic fortunes are acquired by 
the ruin of multitudes; and by methods 
which though they avoid legal penalties 
are essentially fraudulent. In the 
majority of cases these crimes are per- 
petrated by educated men who are in 
possession of all the necessaries, of most 
comforts, and of many luxuries of life, 
and some of the worst of them are 
powerfully favoured by the conditions 
of modern civilization. There is no 
greater scandal or moral evil in our time 
than the readiness with which public 
opinion excuses them, and the influence 
and social position it accords to mere 
wealth, even when it is acquired by 
notorious dishonesty, or when it is 
expended with absolute selfishness, or 
in ways that are absolutely demorali- 
sing.” 

Socialism is the rage of the day. “But 
all socialism involves slavery,” declares 
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Herbert Spencer^ one of the wisest men 
the West has produced. He has pointed 
out that “if an equal portion of the 
earth’s produce is awarded to each man, 
irrespective of the amount or quality 
of the labour he has contributed towards 
the attainment of the produce, a breach 
of equality is committed. Our first 
principle requires not that all shall have 
like shares of the things which minister 
to the gratification of the faculties, but 
that all shall have like freedoms to 
pursue those thingis — -shall have like 
scope. It is one thing to give to each 
an opportunity of acquiring the objectvS 
he desires; it is another, and quite a 
different thing, to give the objects them- 
selves whether due endeavour has or has 
not been made to obtain them. Nay 
more, it necessitates an absolute viola- 
tion of the principle of equal freedom. 
For when we assert the entire liberty of 
each bounded only by the like liberties 
of all, we assert that each is free to do 
whatever his desires dictate, within the 
prescribed limits — that each is free, 
therefore, to claim for himself all those 
gratifications, and sources of gratifica- 
tion, attainable by him within those 
limits — all those gratifications and 
sources of gratification which he can 
secure without trespassing upon the 
spheres of action of his neighbours. 
If, therefore, out of many starting with 
like fields of activity, one obtains by 
his greater strength, greater ingenuity, 
or greater application, more gratifica- 
tions or sources of gratification than the 
rest, and does this without trespassing 
upon the equal freedom of the rest, the 
moral law assigns him an exclusive right 
to ail those extra gratifications and 
sources of gratifications; nor can the 
rest take them from him without clalm- 
ing for themselves greater liberty of 
action than he claims and thereby 
violating that law. Whence it follows, 
that an equal apportionment of the 


fruits of the earth among all, is 
not consistent with pure justice.” 

“Equality,” says Lord Avebury, ‘fig 
a chimera of bookworms and visionaries 
who have never studied nature and 
humanity with their own eyes.” 

But the votaries of modern culture 
have scored a great victory over those 
of ancient culture, and the demon of 
industrialism continues its nefarious 
activities. As in the case of the indivi- 
dual so in that of the nation, ethical 
development counts more than material; 
and ht nevolence has from remote anti- 
quity bet‘n recognised as the basic 
principle of such dcvi lopimait. As long 
ago us B. C. 24455, the Chinese Emperor 
Kuh is reported to have taught that 
no virtue is higher than to love all men, 
and there is no loftier aim of (Jovern- 
rnent than to profit all nn^n. Gautama 
Buddha in India and Latds'/.e in China, 
and Je.Hus Christ five hundred years 
after thinn, enunciated the noble ideal 
of morality : “Iteeonqjensc evil with 
good.” It is self-‘Sat!rifieing benevolence 
that binds tin* different classes and 
nations tog<4.her, and directs the forces 
making for material progress to right 
channels, such channels us lead to the 
abiding happiness of huiuaiuty. Any- 
thing, tht‘rcfore, tiuit weakens it tends 
to social disruption and political dis- 
order, and prejudices morality at its 
fountain-head ; and industrialism has 
done this in various ways. As but a 
small fraction of the huge mills and 
factories in the West can be consumed 
there, markets must be found for them 
in Asia and Africa, and markets practi- 
cally mean dependencies or “spheres of 
influence.” The Greater Powers of the 
West are compelled by existing condi- 
tions to maintain them and thus keep 
alive racial antagonism and animosity. 
It is in the interests of her industries, 
that Great Britain is loathe to relinquish 
her hold upon India. “We did not 
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conquer India,” observed Sir W. Joyn- 
son Hicks (now Lord Brentford) some- 
time ago, ‘‘for the benefit of the 
Indians. I know it is said in Missionary 
meetings that we conquered India to 
raise the level of Indians. That is 
cant. We conquered India as the 
outlet for the goods of Great Britain. 
We conquered India by the sword, and 
by the sword we should hold it.” It 
is the interests of trade and industry 
that lead to international jealousies 
and animosities among the Great 
Powers, and the restrictive rules and 
regulations about immigration and 
segregation concerning coloured peoples 
in South Africa, Australia, Canada, 
etc., which form a perennial source of 
dissension betw'een them and the white 
peoples. Moreover, the same interests 
raise formidable ramparts of tariff in 
most civilized countries, and foster an 
unduly intense national spirit, both of 
which are highly inimical to inter- 
national amity. This nationalism or 
patriotism is one of the most baneful 
products of modern culture. “I am 
still — 1 am even more antinationalist 
to-day,” observes Mr. H. G. Wells. 
“I see no good at all in people getting 
together into groups to exaggerate and 
overvalue their own peculiarities and 
run down, exclude and injure the rest 
of mankind. ... I am all for cosmo- 
polite and the high road; and when I 
find nationalism rising to intricate inter- 
ferences with trade and money, and free 
movement of men and goods about this 
none too large a planet, boastings, 
hostilities, armies and the strangulation 
of the general welfare in the interest 
of the gangs exploiting patriotic 
instincts, my lack of enthusiasm deepens 
to positive hatred.” 

Patriotism and the physical courage 
it evokes are certainly good qualities, 
but no higher than what are displayed 
by some Carnivora that fight to the last 


gasp, snarling with their dying breath, 
and, in some cases, retaining their hold 
even when a limb is cut off, or by cer- 
tain species of ants that fight in serried 
masses giving no quarter and never 
hesitating to sacrifice themselves, or 
that “seize an enemy at once one by 
each of her legs or antennae, and when 
once they Have taken hold, they will 
su:fier themselves to be cut in pieces 
rather than leave go.” “I have already 
several times expressed the thought,” 
says Tolstoy, “that in our day the feel- 
ing of patriotism is an unnatural, irra- 
tional and harmful feeling, and a great 
part of the cause of the ills from which 
mankind is suffering ; and that conse- 
quently, this feeling should not be culti- 
vated, as is now being done, but should, 
on the contrary, be eradicated by all 

means available to rational men 

One would expect the harmfulness and 
irrationality of patriotism to be evident 
to everybody. But the surprising fact 
is that cultured and learned men not 
only do not themselves notice the harm 
and stupidity of patriotism, but they 
resist every exposme of it with the 
greatest obstinacy and ardour (though 
without any rational grounds) and con- 
tinue to belaud it as beneficent and 
elevating.” 

The present-day exaltation of patriot-^ 
ism and nationalism above altruism 
and internationalism is proving a curse 
to humanity. In fact, it is one of the 
symptoms of the ethical perversity 
which, as we have seen before, is one 
of the worst consequences of the 
triumph of modern culture. It is true, 
that owing to improved means of com- 
munication, the bounds of international 
fellowship have been extended to the 
farthest ends of the world. But the 
beneficent results of the fellowship of a 
small band of humanists, Yedantists, 
Buddhists, Theosophists, etc., in the 
East and the West are overwhelmingly 
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counteracted by the baneful conse- 
quences of the international fellowship 
of immensely larger numbers of com- 
iminists and other violent revolu- 
tionaries. 

Under existing conditions it is not at 
all surprising that the attempts made 
during the last four decades for the 
establishment of durable peace have 
failed. In the nascent stage of modern 
industrialism, the Manchester politicians 
expected the Angel of Peace to * ‘descend 
in a drapery of calico.’’ But alas ! there 
has descended the Demon of Discord 
instead of the Angel of Peace, The first 
comprehensive attempt to check the 
growth of the military and predatory 
spirit of the West was made by the 
international conference at the Hague. 
The Czar of Russia then suggested that 
the use in armies and fleets of any new 
kinds of fire-arms whatever, and of new 
explosives or any powders more power- 
ful than those then in use either for 
rifles or cannon, the throwing of pro- 
jectiles or explosives of any kind from 
baloons or by any similar means, and 
the use in naval warfare of submarine 
torpedo-boats or plungers, or other 
similar engines of destruction should be 
prohibited ; and that the use in military 
warfare of the formidable explosives 
"then existing should be restricted. Had 
these sensible suggestions been acted 
upon, there would undoubtedly have 
been considerable amelioration of the 
condition of humanity. But the peace 
conferences at the Hague gradually be- 
came “war conferences. The Hague be- 
came the inspiration of the new move- 
ments in armaments. The delegates 
came away full of suspicion one of the 
other. A new contest for force began. 
It was realised that the nations were 
antagonised and that each looked for 
safety not to treaties, but to its own 
armaments.” Bernhardi rightly observes 
in his Germany and the Nemt War, 
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“that the judgment of the Arbitration 
Courts could never be enforced by exist- 
ing public opinion, and real compulsion 
could only be employed by means of 
war— the very thixig which is to be 
avoided.” 

The experiences of the Hague have 
lately been repeated at the various peace 
conferences which have been held since 
the conclusion of the great World War. 
The one man among the politicians that 
met at Verseilles who eouki take a com- 
paratively broad and state sman-iike 
view of things, was Woodrow Wilson. 
But his was a cry in the wilderness. 

In regard to his fourteen principles an 
American paper humorously recounts 
the fourteen points aetiially achieved 
as : — “(1) Secret diplomacy, secret 
covenants secretly arrived at; (2) Clique 
of Nations; (3) Annexation; (4) Indem- 
nities; {5) Self-determination of nation- 
alities whenever allowed ; (6) Interna- 
tional relations, blockade and militarism ; 

(7) Domestic situation, reprcNSsion, 
espionage, censorship, raid, deportation; 

(8) End the Great War and continue 
twenty-three small ones ; (9) Victory 
without peace; (10) Peace treaty, the 
first step towards the r^ext great war; 
(11) Camouflage; (12) Hate; (18) Re- 
venge; (14) Prepare for the War that is 
to come.” 

The solution of the disarmament 
problem is as far off as ever. The mili- 
tary correspondent of a recent issue of 
the Sunday EwprvHH says : “The world 
is not disarming. Twelve years after the 
war to end war, armaments are not only 
undiminished but are larger than in 
1918— -which was the peak of sixty years 
of military competition— in every im- 
portant country in the world with the 
exception of Great Britain, Before the 
War the world’s armaments cost 
£700,000,000 a year. To-day they cost 
£1,000,000,000, Since 1924 four great 
Powers — ^Italy, France, America and 
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Russia — have added £90,0005000, a year 
to their defence bills. 

‘‘The comparative figures of the 
world’s cruiser tonnage are : — 1918, 
133,000; 1919, 64,000; 1929, 283,000. 
.... Russia is steadily approaching 
as far as can be ascertained the strength 
of the pre-war Czarist armies which 
numbered 693,000 in 1913. The Red 
Army was 105,000 in 1919. To-day it is 

562,000 In the last four years 

the U.S.A. has increased her air forces 
bill from £8,000,000 to £13,000,000; 
Italy from £4,800,000 to £6,800,000.” 


Diplomacy has proved a dismal 
failure, and so long ^as modern culture 
dominates the civilized world, we can- 
not reasonably expect any better result 
in the future. The truth is, though 
politics looms large in the public eye 
at present, the salvation of mankind 
lies in the now discredited field of 
ethics. The difficult work of establish- 
ing durable peace is to be accom- 
plished not by politicians and jurists 
but by sages and seers inspired by 
the principles and ideals of ancient 
culture. 


THE INDUSTRIALISM OF YOUNG BENGAL AND ITS 
ROLE IN WORLD-ECONOMY 

By Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


While enjoying the privilege of open- 
ing the industrial exhibition at Berham- 
pore it is my foremost duty to begin 
with paying homage to one of her 
noblest and most patriotic sons, the late 
Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandy of 
Cossimbazar, who it was that in 1905 
helped forward the birth of Young 
Bengal by declaring the first historic 
Indian boycott at -the nationalist meet- 
ing held in the Town Hall of Calcutta. 
Since then for over a quarter of a 
century Young Bengal has been achiev- 
ing laurel after laurel, such as is recog- 
nized by the international world, in 
diverse fields of creative enterprise, cul- 
tural, political and economic. The little 
industrialization that the Bengali people 
has to its credit to-day, — ^in the form 
of cotton and jute mills, coal mines, 
chemical works, tea plantations, banks 
and loan offices, insurance companies, 
working men’s unions, etc., is in the 
main the outcome of the great Swadeshi 


ideas of 1905. We must not forget that 
even in the line of constructing tools 
and machines Bengali engineers and 
mistris have also been showing some 
mentionable results. 

The present exhibition like the Mela 
held the other day in Calcutta and like 
many other things in the industrial field 
that we have been able to acomplish is^ 
perhaps a child’s play in contemporary 
world-economy. But it is very desirable 
at the outset to fully realize that it is 
only in comparison with the industrial 
great powers that the Bengali people is 
backward in matters of modern techno- 
logy and industry. But in the perspec- 
tive of Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, and 
other countries of the Balkan complex. 
Eastern and Southern Europe and Rus- 
sia all of which are politically sovereign 
and some of which republican, the 
people of Bengal is not negligible. In- 
deed nearly sixty per cent of the 
peoples of Europe is in point of in- 
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dtistrialism more or less in the same con- 
ditions as the Bengali people. An ob- 
jective study of comparative industrial- 
ism is not likely to place Bengal in a 
very unfavourable situation. 

Nor are the industrial conditions of 
the Bengali people specially discourag- 
ing by the Indian standard. So far as 
other Indians are concerned j there is 
hardly anything to choose bctv«cen the 
Marathas or Deccanis and the Bengalis, 
the Punjabis and the Bengalis, and the 
Tamils or Andhras and the Bengalis in 
regard to industrial achievements. It 
is only the Gujaratis and the Bhatias 
as well as the Parsis who are ahead in 
this respect as much of the Bengalis as 
of the Marathas, Tamils, Punjabis and 
other races of India. Everybod)’' will 
admit, however, in passing, that the in- 
dustrial backwardness of the Marathas, 
Tamils, Punjabis and Bengalis docs not 
as a matter of course imply an all- 
round backwardness of these peoples in 
comparison with the Gujarati-Bhatia- 
Parsi complex. 

An intensive economic, statistical and 
sociological analysis will, moreover, in- 
dicate in any case that the industrial 
backwardness of the Bengali people, in 
so far as it is a fact, no matter by what 
standard, cannot be regarded as a back- 
^wardness in industrial ‘‘aptitude.” All 
that it is rational to admit is that for 
one reason or other the economic initia- 
tive and energism of the Bengalis have 
as a rule chosen other fields to function 
in than those of modern industry. It is 
only recently that the Bengalis have be- 
gun seriously to attempt financial in- 
vestments in industrial lines. It is 
chiefly this lateness in the emergence of 
effective interest that should account 
for the present backwardness of our 
people in modern industrial enterprises. 

The backwardness can be explained, 
but I am not here to explain it away or 
excuse it. We have to combat this 


regrettable defect by every possible 
means. In regard to industrial achieve- 
nieids Young Bengal has to-day but one 
objective before itself, namely, to catch 
up to the Gujarati-Bhatia-Parsi attain- 
ments, nay, to the exira-bulian heights 
as well. 

The goal is definite. No less clear are 
the tactics. The most fundamental 
groundwork of Young Bengal’s indus- 
trial policy is always to lie in the diverse 
activities embodying the epoch-making 
idtnis of 1005. It is in the atmosphere 
of the Swadeshi Movement in all its 
aspe(ds that the industrial enthusiasm 
of the investors can steadily deepen and 
expand. 

In the secfind phu’c, thti industrial 
statf'stnen of Young Bengal will have to 
\v<»rk energetically in f)rder to compel 
the goverinnent to come fi).rwaTd in the 
funetitui of pioneering an<i assisting in- 
dustries under national auspices. State 
aiti to industry wifi have* t.o b(‘ rc-dcfiiied 
according lo the modern, post-War 
policies of nations, great, medium and 
.small. It is to eomfjrise not simply the 
theoretbnil iuvestiguiifins, ]>ropaganda 
work, experimental <aitt‘rpri.se.s, etc,, but 
aeiual Government urjdertakingH, “pub- 
lic” ownership, nuuuigcfifuart and con- 
trol, cfjnstruciivtt tariff, rnumcif)aliz;a- 
tioii, and linencial subsidies and credit 
facilities of all sorts us well. 

The hmnehes of intiustry 

that may be attem])tc‘d with or without 
State aid as thus defined, is legion. 
Young Bengal has already acquired 
.solid experience in several. I am taking 
the liberty only to suggest that the con- 
.struction of tools and implements of a 
.simpler character but somewhat im- 
proved and rationalized, especially such 
as are connected with agricultural ope- 
rations and the village arts and crafts, 
should be taken up immediately, dis- 
trict by district. The demand for these 
machines is extensive and keen, and 
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they can be easily manufactured by the 
available mistris and engineers of our 
country. 

There is a third line along -which the 
industrial energism of the Bengali 
people can and ought to be directed at 
the present moment. In each of the 
different economic regions of Bengal as 
well as in Calcutta the time is oppor- 
tune for starting ‘^Shilpa-Punji-Sangha*’ 
or Industrial Finance Corporations. 
These companies will have as their main 
function the financing of such enter- 
prises as for want of adequate backing 
fail to show the expected results. The 
establishment of some half a dozen such 
corporations on a shareholder basis, say, 
@ Rs. 500 per share should enlist in its 
behalf the idealism and administrative 
capacity of some of the business heads 
of Young Bengal. 

While discussing these three directions 
of industrial policy it is necessary to 
refer to another factor of great and al- 
most universal importance in the socio- 
economic structure of Bengal. I am 
speaking of the non-Bengali Indian, in 
one word, the ^^Marwari” element in the 
capitalistic organization of Bengal. The 
industrial statesmen of Young Bengal 
will have to appreciate the Marwari 
financiers, industrialists and business- 
men as their colleagues, and their co- 
operation is to be sought by us in every 
possible field of economic endeavour. 
It cannot be ignored that in the past 
the Marwaris, settled in Bengal, have 
worked hand in hand with us. In all 
Bengali movements, political, national- 
istic, cultural, social and economic they 
have invariably taken an enthusiastic 
and active part in the same spirit as the 
children of Bengal. Their services will 
have to be still further utilized in our 
interest for some long time to come. 

It is time to visualize in a scientific 
and unprejudiced manner the role of 
the Marwari in Indian economy. Ob- 


jectively considered, his contributions to 
economic India are almost identical with 
those of the Jew in Eur-American busi- 
ness organization. Comparable to the 
‘^international Jew,^’ the Marwari is an 
all-Indian personality. Not only the 
Bengalis, hut the Marathas, the Pim- 
jabis, the Tamils, the Biharis and 
others, — all have to depend more or less 
on Marwari finance in almost the same 
way as the industry and trade of the 
different countries is largely controlled 
by Jewish bankers, banking institutions 
and trading houses. In my judgment 
intimate association with the Marwaris 
ought to be consciously and deliberate- 
ly promoted as a fundamental tactic in 
the industrial policy of Young Bengal. 

Let us not forget that we Bengalis 
have commenced the A. B. C. of modern 
industry and commerce rather late. 
We must not forget likewise that com- 
pared to the people of Great Britain 
the Frenchmen and the Germans were 
also late by nearly two generations in 
regard to modernization and industrial- 
ization. Late-comers in the same game 
have likewise been the Italians and of 
course the Japanese. I am therefore not 
indulging in mere bombast when on the 
strength of positive Bengali achieve- 
ments in the different Vidyas and 
Kalas, in literature, arts, sciences, edu- « 
cation, politics, handicrafts, agri- 
culture, etc,, — achievements such as 
have stood the world-tests,^ — ^I dare fore- 
see that like the Germans and the 
Japanese the Bengali people although 
late-comer is yet destined to demons- 
trate to the world that it is quite pos- 
sible to catch up to the go-aheads. 

The industrialism of Young Bengal 
will still be a source of inspiration to 
the backwards in India as well as in 
Asia from China to Mesopotamia and in 
Africa. Nay, the Swadeshi Movement 
of Bengal, although hampered as it has 
been by the conditions of political 
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serfdom, with which the ideas of 1905 
are associated, is c^ing to be appraised 
in the annals of world-economy as be- 
longing to the same rank as the in- 
dustrial nationalism of the Russian 
Gosplan and the economic patriotism of 
Fascist Italy. 


Peb. 

It is in this faith and hope that I in- 
vite Young Bengal to a new epoch ot 
self-sacrificing energism, practical en- 
thusiasm, and constructive idealism so 
characteristic of our race but harnessed 
from now on to the pressing problems of 
technology, industry and commerce. 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By SwAMi Nityaswakupananda 

^ 15 m mm* m ^ 

«rRKT3n^ ii 5,^ )i 

W Like the sky ever cVianKflcss oi the wise one 

■m where 'snvn’9'. reflected self ® where m (expletive) whit: round of birth and 
re-birth ® where ^paj’ end ® where wwf means M and. 

66. Where‘ is the reflected'* seif, where is the world, where 
is the end, and where is the means for the wise one who is ever 
changeless like the sky ? 

Where etc. — For, the realization of the Self as the lidinite One negates the existence 
of everything else.] 

* Reflected self — The finite self is the reflection of the Real Self on the mincL] 

^ Whose in the unconditioned unaffected concentra- 
tion is m that renouncer of all desires who is the 

embodiment of Infinite Bliss which is his own nature is glorious. 

67. Glorious is he who renounces ail desires and is the 
embodiment of Infinite Bliss which is his own nature, — he who 
has attained natural Samadhi in the unconditioned.* 

Xlnconditioned^^Uhe Absolute Self is beyond ail limitations. | 

^f*n^ nijraw: i 

H 

^ Here much by saying fti* what need toto: who has known 
the Truth the great-souled one free from the desire 

of enjoyment and liberation ^ at all times in all places devoid of 
attachment is) . 
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68. In short, the great-souled man who has realized the 
Truth, is free from the desire of enjoyment and liberation' and 
is devoid of any attachment at all times and in all places. 

[^Liberation — ^He is free from the desire of liberation because he knows the Self 
to be free by nature.] 


^ ♦ 



II u II 


Manifested through mere name beginning with Mahal 

the phenomenal existence renouncing of one who is pure 

intelligence ?jc5|' which ought to be done what remains. 


69. What remains to be done by one who is Pure 
Intelligence, — one who has renounced the phenomenal exist- 
ence beginning with Mahat etc., which is manifested through 
mere name? 

phenomenal etc. — The Sankhya Philosophy holds that Prakriti (the undifferentiated) 
is the primal cause of this universe. Out of Prakriti evolves Mahat (cosmic intelligence) 
from which Ahanhdra (egoism) proceeds, from that again mind, five organs of sense, 
five organs of action and five Tanmdtrds (fine elements) arise, and the five Tanmdtrds 
produce five Mahdbhutas (gross elements) which make up this gross material universe. 
According to the Sankhya system, the universe is real, but according to Advaita Vedanta 
it is unreal and illusory, existing only in name and form, being superimposed on the 
Self which is the Indivisible, Infinite One.] 


JCPVrfg || flo |1 

This all produced from illusion anything not exists 
^ this knowing for certain to whom the Inexpressible is 

expressed w the pure one by nature -qg indeed wfh enjoys peace. 

70. The pure' one who has known for certain that all this 
is the* product of illusion and nothing exists, to whom the 
Inexpressible” is expressed, naturally enjoys peace. 

Pure — ^free from ignorance. 

“ Inexpressible — The Self is beyond mind and speech. It cannot be objectified. The 
knower cannot be known. But It is self-luminous, as It is consciousness itself.] 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

Swami Turiyananda, notes of whose 
conversation we publish in this issue 
was, in the last few years of his earthly 


career, a great source of attraction to 
hundreds of weary souls thirsting for 
God and religion, who would flock to 
him to hear his stimulating words ol 
wisdom- The Conversation will be con 
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tinued in some future issues 

Swami Vivehana^ida m the Making is 
the English rendering of a chapter from 
Swami Saradananda’s Bengali work, 
^Ramakrishna Lila-Prasanga.’ . . . 
Dr. James H. Cousins has been a 
student of the Vedanta for thirty years. 
From 1915 till 1918 he was a resident in 
India, and worked for the cause of 
India’s culture as an educationist and 
author. He also spent a year in Japan, 
and was the first foreigner to be made 
a Doctor of Literature by the Imperial 
Ministry of Education. Since 1028 he 
has made two lectiire tours through the 
United States of America, speaking 
mostly on the religion, art and philos- 
ophy of India, but also on art and lite- 
rature in general as viewed from the 
highest standpoint. He has been ap- 
pointed special lecturer in English poetry 
in The College of the City of New York 
for the academical year ending in June, 
1932, aftfjr which he hopes to return to 
India to offer such cultural service as 
may be needed of him in the new era on 
which India is entering. The present 
article by Dr. Cousins gives an idea of 
some philosophical tendencies in the 
United States. We hope to present 
other studies from his pen later .... 
Swami Nikhilananda is now engaged in 
r preaching Vedanta in America and be- 
longs to the Centre at Providence. Reh- 
gion on Trial was an address given by 
him at a meeting of the Philosophical 
Association, Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 
before he left for the "West. . . . Dr. 
G. S. Krishnayya wrote in the 
Prahuddha Bharata last year on ‘Edu- 
cation which does not educate.’ . . , 
Swami Maithilyananda is a monk of the 
Ramakrishna Order. He is a new contri- 
butor to the Prahuddha Bharata, but 
we hope to publish other writings from 
him in future . . . The present article 
of Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar was the 
subject of a lecture delivered by him in 


last December. Prof, Sarkar is one of 
the few Indians who have very closely 
studied the economic problems of the 
world. Though the present writing 
refers to Bengal, we believe, all India 
has something to learn from it. 

SWAMI TURIYANANDA 

An Amcrkaii disciple, Kalyani, thus 
records her reminiscences of the Swami 
Turiyananda : 

We have all felt the power of the pre- 
sence of a redeemed personality, and 
our experience proves to us, that of all 
the refcu*ming agencies, there is none 
equal to the contagion of such personal- 
ity; for inspiration always counts far 
more than instruction. 

It was my bless(‘cl fortune to meet 
with one, so (mdowed with this person- 
ality. 1 am writing of our dear and 
blessed Swami Turiyananda who came 
to America, to some few cdnxscn stu- 
dents (I say ‘chosen’ mlvisedly) to de- 
monstrate to them, in personal contact, 
the most trying of tests, %nz., control of 
what is commonly called, tlie personal 
7inttiTi\ using all its powers as agents 
for spiritual d(‘monstratif>n : calmness, 
patience and pease, under most ad- 
verse conditions. 

The students who partook of this 
spiritual teaching giv<m at the Ashrama, 
California, by Swami Turiyananda, 
were somewlmt prepared tiuough at- 
tending some of the public lectures 
given by Swami Vivekananda, and by 
their spontaneous recognition of Vedan- 
tic truths seemed to give evidence of 
this same knowledge as having been ob- 
tained in farmer incarnations, and so it 
was in divine order that our beloved 
Turiyananda should be the one to 
father and mother this Divine Spark 
in us. 

How can I put into words his 
patience and endurance through many 
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a rough and crude encounter with the 
Western material mind ? He was so wise, 
seldom treating or using the same 
methods with any two students, but it 
was as he said : Mother showed him 
their different disposition, and also the 
best method of treatment. 

It is needless to say, how we all loved 
this Divine Mother^ shown forth in her 
blessed child Turiyananda. 

It was good to stand aside, and wit- 
ness some of the personal grievances be- 
twixt student and student, and to ob- 
serve how each one never wavered in 
his or her love and devotion to him, 
who was our authority, — and do you 
not think that even this was a cleansing 
process? For in contrast to our short- 
comings, the blessed example of self- 
control, calmness, and clear-sighted 
guidance always opened to us an 
avenue by which we could regain our 
self-respect and spiritual poise. 

Once, when in serious conversation, 
Swami said to me : ‘‘What is it that you 
wish for most I answered ; “I wish 
and pray, Swami, that nothing will 
ever come to obscure my vision of 
Mother, — I want to keep awake always 
to the knowledge of Her presence.” 
Swami was so pleased with my answer 
that he exclaimed : “That is good, that 
is good.” 

Swami was very much interested in a 
dream I once had. It was as follows : 
I found myself in a very large field, with 
mountains and sea in the distance. 
Upon looking round I saw a man, 
whose face was veiled. He was sowing 
seed, walking very deliberately. Part 
of the ground of the field was ploughed 
and prepared, other parts not. Yet this 
man sowed his seed as he walked along. 
When he came my way, I said to him : 
“None of your seed shall be sown in 
vain.” And as I said, the wind rippled 
the veil he wore, and I saw the face of 
Swanoi Turiyananda I 


I feel this way about Swami Turiya- 
nanda, and I am sure others are with 
me : that the memory of my association 
with his Spiritual Nature will follow me 
down the ages, and that I shall recog- 
nize his pure Spirit in whatever form he 
may for that time inhabit. He quicken- 
ed me, and gave me a name, and I will 
tell it to you : It is “Kalyani,” and it 
means : “One who wills the good of 
all.” 

MR. HAVELL ON INDIAN ART 

Recently, Mr. E. B. Havell in appre- 
ciation of Mr. Sris Chandra Chatterji’s 
work for Indian Art has made some im- 
portant observations. According to 
him, there will be a real revival of In- 
dian Art, as soon as Indians take in 
their own hands the creation of their 
houses, using their own ideas instead of 
copying foreign ones. He greatly ad- 
vocates the method of adapting the liv- 
ing traditions of Indian building to 
present needs by a real co-operation 
between the designer and the builder. 
He suggests that experts like Mr. 
Chatterji may discover in Bengal a sur- 
vival of the fine craftsmanship in brick- 
work which distinguished the old 
buildings and help to keep it alive by 
making use of it. 

“There is always something valuable,” 
says Mr. Havell, “in the spirit and 
technique of a living tradition — ^which 
Archaeology fails to discover.” These 
weighty remarks of a renowned author- 
ity may be of great value to those who 
are interested in the revival of Indian 
Art. 

NEED WOMEN BE CHASTE AND 
MEN HONEST? 

To-day the values of human life and 
pursuits are determined by the majority 
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in terms of money and sense-pleasurc. 
Ill fares the spirit oi man in modern 
trends of civilization. In schools and 
colleges, it has been a hard task for 
teachers to explain to tlieir pupils the 
spiritual values of life. Recently, Dr. 
Cyril Norwood, the Headmaster of 
Harrow, while addressing a meeting at 
York remarked : ‘‘Even the War taught 
Europe very little, for it ushered in a 
carnival of materialism, a denial of God, 
and the laws of God the like of which 


the world, in its history, has scarcely 
seen. The result has been the world 
situation witii wliieh we are confronted 
to-day.^’ The learned Headmaster 
again and again laid stress on religion 
as the basis of true education. Li 
course of his speech, he deplored that in 
some cpiarters it had come to be re- 
garded as a debatable matter whether 
women need be chaste and men honest. 
A pity indeed I 


HE VIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER. 
By F. Yeats-Brown. Publitifivd h?/ ike Vik- 
ing Press^ New York. Price $ 2.75. 

Whether a man believes in the theory of 
reincarnation or not, one cannot deny that 
a man often passes through such cxjxuience.s 
as may be regarded as “living many lives in 
one.” From this point of view, the title, 
“The Lives of A Bengal Lancer” is aecnraie; 
because in this work the author has depicted 
the story of various stage.s of evolution of 
his life. 

In 1905 F. Yeats-Brown, at the age of 
eighteen set sail for India to join the British 
Indian cavalry— -the Bengal Lancers. He 
served in India until the World War broke 
out and then fought in the Western Front 
(France) and in Mesopotamia. He wa.s 
wounded, as well as held a prisoner in 
Turkey, After the World War, he came to 
India and fought against the North-Western 
Frontier tribesmen. During this peri<Ki of 
life, he played the role of a British olUccr, 
a sportsman—a polo player, a hunter, an 
aviator and at the same time a man who 
wished to know something of India and her 
people and also that phase of Indian life 
which is generally a closed book to the alien 
ruling class. The book has been described 
by many critics as a remarkable one ; be- 
cause of its colourful description of ad- 
ventures as well as for an attempt of a 
Westerner— especially a British military 
man— to understand the inner life of the 
Indian people. 


I shall not discuss any details of various 
stories in the iHu>k. I wish to emphasize the 
fad. that for a man there is nothing like 
the E.asl aiul th<* West as water tight eom- 
purtmeuts. In tin* West, even among the 
military class, there arc people who have 
genuine inclination lu fathom the secrets 
of life and who lung to find “jnnu'.e in life,'' 
instead tjf the cx('ilcmcnt of men; living. 

Furthermore, the author makes it clear 
tliat ail Western men un<l w^nnen are not 
mere siiperlieial observers of things Indian. 
Mr. Ycats-Brown’s oh.s«*rvations rcgardiniir 
the signitieance of Benares, the temples of 
Juggernat and Madura and his reareh for a 
(Juru are highly interesting and instructive 
for alb— itudiiding Indians. 

The English othcer, who sineerely wished 
to know something of Indian spiritual life, 
some of the Yogic praeliec;s, after all found 
his Guru. He did so, wlien he ceased to 
care for sx»ort txmi .soldiery ; and there came 
a desire for a higher life. His conversations 
with his Guru whom he calls “Bhagwan Sri” 
and his two disciples, Sivanand and Ilastini, 
are of great value la those who wish to get 
an idea of Indian philosophical thought and 
spiritual life in practice. The appendix of 
the book is important. Here the author 
gives an interpretation of “Yoga” as he 
understands it from his own experience 
(pp. 291-295). Among other things he 
writes: — 

“Yoga, as I know it, is monistic. ‘All 
that exists is one, though sages call it by 
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diSerent names.’ Many centuries after these 
Vedic 'v^rds were written St. Athanasius 
was made responsible for the idea that ‘the 
reasonable soul and flesh is one man. One, 
not by conversion of Godhead into flesh ; 
but by taking of the manhood into God ; 
one altogether, not by confusion of subs- 
tance, but by unity of person,’ 

“There is no notion in Yoga, as I know 
it, of a divinity distinct from Self, no 
doctrine of a Creator ruling His Universe 
from outside heaven. Such a possibility may 
be admitted or implied in some Hindu 
scriptures, but my guru, at any rate, con- 
cerned himself entirely with Man and his 
Becoming. 

“Yoga is the study of You . . (p. 291). 

The author is convinced that Jesus Christ 
was a Yogi. He thinks that some of the 
biblical healing miracles such as the story 
of Lazarus can only be explained from the 
standpoint of the Yogic practice. He says: — 

“I am a Christian myself, and it seems to 
me clear that Christ based His teachings on 
a tradition existing in His time and country, 
and the tradition originally came from 
India, and is still being followed there, pass- 
ing from father to son, from guru to chela, 
with some accretions and superstitions pei'- 
haps, yet still one of the most ancient 
languages ‘in which men have spoken of 
their God.’ Consider, for instance, the heal- 
ing miracles of Christ from the standpoint 
of the aphorisms of Patanjali. In the vivid 
and mysterious 11th Chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. John, the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, would appear to have been pre- 
pared for ^n ancient exercise, no doubt 
practised by the Essenes of that time as it 
is by the Copts to-day, and known in India 
as Kali-mudra,'* (Pp. 2%-297). 

The author thinks some of the processes 
of meditation practised by the Jesuits are 
something like dhyana, “The Jesuits, whose 
exercises, Loyala may have borrowed from 
the Moorish mysticism, possess the nearest 
approach to dhyana in the West.” 
(pp. 295-296). The author thinks that from 
the standpoint of medical science serious in- 
vestigations should be carried on about 
Yogic practices, which might lead to dis- 
covery of important facts in the field of 
medical science. (P. 296). 


Mr. Yeats-Brown keenly feels that the 
people of the West, especially Englishmen 
who are ruling India, haVe not tried to find 
out the real India. If they did, they would 
have found many persons of genius in the 
country. He recognizes the greatness of the 
people which can produce men like Bose, 
Raman, Shah, Tagore and Gandhi, even 
under the most adverse corcumstances. He 
says : “There are philosophies in India which 
the nations need . . .” (p. 268). 

I may say that the real value of the book 
lies in an unbiassed appraisal of the ideals 
of life behind Hindu Philosophy by a 
British military man. This book will remove 
much misconception about India and Hindu- 
ism. It will therefore aid the cause of 
better understanding between the East and 
the West. The book should be read by every 
British official, English man and woman in 
India, so that it may help to remove some of 
their prejudices which are after all based 
upon their ignorance and assumed superior- 
ity. The people of India must learn all 
that is best in the West and the leaders of 
the West should lead the way for proper 
appreciation of all that is best in Eastern 
life. In this lies the salvation of the 
present-day world full of conflicts. 

Munich, Germany Taeaknath Das 

DRG-DRSYA VIVEKA. Translated by 
Swami Nikhilauanda with a Fore ward by 
V. Subrahmanya Iyer. Sri Eamakrishna 
Asrama, Mysore. 63 pp. Price, Re. 1. 

This is a Prakarana treatise of the 
Vedanta Philosophy, ascribed to Shamkara- 
charya. It consists of 46 Slokas which 
give a detailed description of the various 
kinds of Samddhi, the identification of Jiva 
and Brahman and theories about the con- 
ception of Jiva. It is undoubtedly a great 
help for a higher study of the Vedanta 
Philosophy. 

Mr. V. Subrahmanya Iyer has written a 
learned Foreword to the book. The trans- 
lator has made the English rendering lucid 
and at the same time accurate. He has 
added exhaustive notes with copious refer- 
ences. It is really a pleasant and profitable 
reading. The paper, printing and get-up 
of the book are all good. We recommend 
it to all lovers of Vedanta. 



NEWS AND llEPOHTS 


FAMINE IN TANGAIL 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION'S APPEAL 

The Secretary of the R. K. Misstion sends 
us the following for publication under dHt<‘ 
18-1-32; 

The public is aware of the devastating 
floods of the last year that overtook several 
districts of Bengal and Assam. The Rama- 
krishna Mission undertook relief work in 
three districts, Pabna, Dacca and Myrncn- 
sing, covering as much area as its funtls 
would allow, and opened a number of centres^ 
all of which except one havt^ been <dosed. 
This one, viz*^ Shabazpur, in Dacca, is dis- 
tributing hut-huilding materials on a very 
small scale. 

Owing to our very limited means we %vere 
compelled to leave untouched vast areas 
that were severely affected. One of these 
was in the Tangail sub-division of the 
Mymensing district, from which piteous cries 
for help have reached us. A preliminary in- 
spection has showm that due to the after- 
effects of the flood.s a large number of vil- 
lages are faced with .starvation. Consider- 
ing immediate relief necessary we are deput- 
ing our workers to organise the work. Details 
of the situation will be publisluid as early as 
possible. 

We are embarking on this onerous ta.sk 
relying on the generosity of the public. 
Though the balance of our Provident Relief 
Fund is very small, yet we felt that some- 
thing must be done for those thoiisaruis of 
starving people. We appeal to our kind- 
hearted countrymen to help us promptly with 
funds. Contributions, however small, will be 
thankfully received and acknowledged at the 
following addresses ; (l) The Prendent, 

Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math, DL 
Howrah, (2) The Manager, Advaita Ashrama, 
4, Wellington Lane, Calcutta, 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

(Ceylon Branch) 

The Second Annual Report from July 1 st, 
1980 to June 80th, 1981 shows that the centre 


ut Colombo, being thi‘ hcaihtuartcrs of the 
Mission in Cvyhm, is spreading its activities 
all over the island. At the Colombo 
Ash ram a, regular weekly el asses on scrip. 
Lures, devotional mu.sie and leetures are held 
as usual. Tht' Swanns spread the teachings 
of Vedanta by dis<«mirses and leetures during 
their tours in various luirts of Ceylon. 
There is a Tree Library and Heading Room 
attaelied to the Ashrama. The Ashrama 
requin^s fumls for a permanent building and 
its luainten.unee. 

The Mission manages thirteen schools, 
twelve of vvliif'h are regislertnl and one 
rerogniAed, The total number of children 
in all tht; sehtads is just t>ver 2 , 0 tSb and the 
tfitui number of teachers, bfh The .schools 
are situatml in Battiealoa, Trineomalie and 
.laffna tli.slrieis. They afford .s<;ope for an 
all round etlueation to boys and girls of 
Ceylon. Strenuous efforts are being made 
fur making all the institutions model in 
kind. The organi/ers of tht* stbuols look up 
for jmblie co-operation and .sympathy with- 
out \vhi<‘h there eaimot }><• any .sia!)ilization 
of the work already starte<L 

SVVAMI DAVANANDA BACK TO INDIA 

Swami Dayananda who in went to 

preach Vedanta in Annudea returned to the 
hemiquarler.s at the Heiur iMnth 4 m the 8 rd 
January last. He wtuked in San Francisco 
and beeame the I’res{<leni of the Vedanta So- 
<-ie{y theiao Through Ids amiable per.souality, 
deeply religums life and a true understand- 
ing of the needs of the students, he became 
a .Houree of great help many in their 
.spiritual progress. While returning he visit- 
ed many eimn tries of Europe including 
Russia, where he was greatly impressed by 
what he .saw. We hope his experience in 
the West will make him more <*apablc to 
work for the cause of India. We understand 
he has a plan to start s<»me social service 
work in a new line. We offer him a hearty 
welcome, and wish him success in his con- 
templated work. 
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“Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.'’ 


A HYMN TO SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

By Swami Abiiedananda 


sssRKJr 1 

^ ^ ^54 II ^ 11 


'fife 

■ - i r-m uC ^ r 

^ ^ II \ II 


j?T*rr atein, 

Ararat. I 

OTTSEan^ ^ II \ n 


I 

Thou art the first cause 
The Lord as well; 

Pervading all Thou art, 

Thy state none can tell. 

Oh, Eamakrishna ! ever cast Thy 

glance of grace 

On him, who hath not devotion’s 

trace. 

II 

Thou, the primeval Lord, 

Thine equal there’s none; 

Creator of all Thou art, 

Protector, Destroyer, still in one. 

Oh, Ramakrishna ! ever cast Thy 

glance of grace 

On him, who hath not devotion’s 

trace. 

III 

Thou playest Thy sport, 

Thine loving souls to free. 

Under Maya’s “mystic veil” 

In many a form Thou boldest Thee, 
Oh, Ramakrishna ! ever cast Thy 

glance of grace 

On him, who bath uot devotion’s 

trace. 
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IV 

Like a inim in f<irm 

Down the earth eoniest Thou, 

To speak tiie secret 

Words of Truth in relij^^ion lunv ! 

Oh, Ilaniakrishna ! e\'er east Thy 

^danec of grace 

On Iiini, who ludh not devotion’s 


'rhy peininec*, nnhm-secni 

Saerilice ilaa-e’s none to parallel, 
Inspire the wise 

To salule 'ldn*e,- why not, tell? 

Oh, Hamakrishna ! ev<‘r east Thy 

glance of grace 

On him, who halh m^t devotion’s 

trace. 

VI 

Verily Thy name 

Makelh dovotee of Theta 
We still lack 

In love even though we scaa 
Oh, Ramakrislma ! ever east Tlty 

glance of grace 

On him, wlio hath not devt)tic>rds 

trace. 

vn 

Omnipotxmt 'i’hou art ! 

Truth, Peace, heginning Thtni 

hast nunc. 

Oh Birthless and I)t‘athk*ss 
All we pray Thy <aiin passion. 

Oh, Ramakrishna I ever cast Thy 

glance of grace 

On him, who hath not tlcvotiorPs 

trace. 

VIII 

What art Thou? 

We know not, the “Great(‘st 

Teacher,” 

What Thy ineusure, 

The depth of wisdom or nature. 

Oh, Hamakrishna ! ever cast Thy 

glance of grace 

On him, who hath not devotion’s 

trace. 



NOTES OP CONVERSATION WiTBt 
SWAMI TURIYANANDA 

(From the Diary or a Disciple) 


17th November, 1920 

Disciple : ‘‘How to give a right 
direction to the senses?” 

Swami : “What do I know?” and 
kept silent for a while. Then he 
began to sing to himself, “My only 
refuge is in Thy name, Oh Mother 
Shyama, . . . “Never forget the 
name of Sri Durga. . . . Why dost 
thou forget Her, Oh my mind ? Just 
utter the name of Sri Durga. ...” 

He was rubbing oil over his body. 
It was just finished, and he stood up 
as he said, “Can you once stop all talks 
and vigorously repeat only the name of 
God? Well, you see, you cannot ex 
pect to accumulate unless there is some- 
thing already in the store. The man 
who lives from hand to mouth, cannot 
store up anything. But if anyhow by 
hard labour he can once lay by some- 
thing, his store goes on increasing 
rapidly. Similar is the case even in the 
field of religion. For a period work 
hard and try to store up something. 
Always re](5eat the name of God — ^wMle 
taking meals, while at bed, or when you 
are at your seat. Just close your lips 
and be busy only with the repetition of 
the name of God. The Master would 
cite the example of the compass. The 
needle of a compass always points to the 
North. You may turn it away, but as 
soon as you let go the hold, the needle 
again points to the North. Your mind 
also should be so moulded. If some- 
body comes and turns your mind to 
any other direction, as soon as he leaves 
you, the mind should be again repeat- 
ing His name. Just see — so long I was 
talking with you ; but as soon as I have 
stopped speaking, the song is going on 


within, ‘Why dost thou, my mind, be- 
come forgetful? Just repeat the name 
of Sri Durga’ — exactly what the case 
was before the conversation began. 
Only to make the thing clear to you, 
this example from my personal life. 
And you must do everything very 
secretly, so that nobody, may know it.” 

“People say, ‘What He wishes, will 
come to pass.’ Well, will the wish arise 
in Him, without any struggle on your 
part ? Only when the wings are tired, 
does a bird sit on the mast of a ship for 
rest. Only when you have struggled 
your utmost, real resignation will 
come.” 

Disciple : “What method should I 
follow as regards repeating His name?” 

Swami : “There is nothing to be 
bothered about methods. Just think, 
‘I am Thy child. Thou art my Mother.’ 
Talk with Her in the same way as you 
are talking with me. She knows your 
heart. She is indeed within all.” 

Disciple : “Should prayer also be 
made?” 

Swami ; “Yes, you should be much 
praying too.” 

Disciple : “I would like to ask in my 
prayer for nothing else : my only prayer 
is that my mind may always remain 
fixed on Him — that I may never forget 
Him.” 

Swami : “Surely you should have 
that kind of prayer — most certainly you 
should say, ‘Why should I forget 
Thee ? I have given up everything 
only with the object of praying to 
Thee. May Thou in compassion for 
me see that I do not forget Thee?’ ” 

Disciple : “Should I take to devo- 
tional songs also?” 
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Swami : “Yes, you should have 
songs also, and of the above nature. 
Else you may ffeel monotonous. But 
then in the beginning special stress 
should be given on Japam. You should 
practise one thing at a time.” 

While I was taking leave, he said, 
‘^Greatly be up and doing. Once the 
mind is brought under control, there 
is no more fear. It is the mind which 
creates all troubles. You may be work- 
ing with hands, but the mind should 
always be repeating His name. Only 
the lips are repeating His name, while 
the mind is wandering — this method will 
not do. Mind and lips both together 
should take His name. This is what is 
called making the mind and speech at 
one with each other. Mental Japam 
is the best.” 

Disciple : “If we mix with people, 
everything becomes upset.” 

Swami : “Avoid company so long 
as the mind is not under control. And 
when the habit has once been formed, 
there is no harm in one’s associating 
with people.” 

Then he began to narrate some of his 
experiences during the period of his 
Sadhana, He said : “It was the rainy 
season. I had to go a distance of a 
mile or more for begging my food — 
wading through waist-deep waters over 
the ridges of the held- Once I fell 
down, and this led me to blame God. 
The Sadhus of the place would forbid 
me to go. They would say, ‘We shall 
bring you your food.’ And sometimes 
actually they would do that. 

“We have done enough of what 
could possibly be done. Now, if you 
do something in turn, it will be a joy 
to us to live to see that. 

“That was altogether another kind of 
life we lived during that time. Now 
also we are happy — enjoying the com- 
pany of you all, 

“To pray to Him also is a form of 


work. You should do that with all 
your heart and soul. Let it be that He 
is robbed of peace, as it were, because 
of your constant and incessant prayer. 
When the child weeps only a little, the 
mother does not think of coming. But 
when the child cries itself hoarse and 
knows no stopping, then the mother 
comes and holds it in her loving 
embrace. 

“Everything is at His will. ‘Praise 
or dispraise, honour or dishonour — 
everything comes from Thee.’ 

“Regarding my illness, Srijut Ram- 
dayal Mazumdar, Editor of the IJtsav 
(a Bengali religious monthly) said, ‘It 
is all due to Karma.’ At once I re- 
plied, ‘It is said in the Chmidi^ Thou 
art Karma, Thou art Hharma, Thou art 
non-Dharma.’ Karma etc., all come 
from Her. She alone is without begin- 
ning and without end. Is there any- 
thing else without beginning? It is 
only to give an explanation to the 
people that one has to say, Karma 
is without beginning, etc. Health or 
disease, good or evil — everything comes 
and goes according to Her will. This 
is the final truth. He only entn under- 
stand this, to whom Sluj Herself reveals 
this truth. If you are determined not 
to understand, T have no power to make 
you convinced. 

“We should not desire for anything. 
For some time past I have been notic- 
ing that whatever desire arises in the 
mind, comes to pass. Finding no effect 
from scraping the ulcer even for three 
times, I thought it would be nice if Dr. 
Suresh Chandra Bhattacherjee would 
come. Then I had a premonition that 
he would be coming. And actually, 
you know, he did come. I had similar 
premonitions in a few other cases also. 

“That everything happens at Her 
will, one must realize actually in life : 
else a mere intellectual belief is of no 
avail. That is our resting place, as it 
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were; when we receive blows from the 
world, we get peace from there. 

‘‘What is meant by spiritual prac- 
tices ? It is nothing but an attempt to 
identify oneself with the one ultimate 
Reality, which alone exists. There is 
only One without a second. Perception 
of Unity is Knowledge, perception of 
variety is ignorance. Because we have 
separated ourselves from That, all 
troubles ensue. If one can surrender 
oneself wholly to Him, there is real 
peace. Peace is nowhere else. The 
more you go towards Him, the greater 
is the peace. Ultimately you will have 
to rest in Him. Are you in fact separate 
from Him ? You find yourself separate, 
because you think so; else you are no- 
thing but He. 

“Success or failure everything rests 
with Him/’ 

One was there who had lost his wife. 
The Swami greatly consoled him and 
said, “Tiiink of God.” He also 
narrated the following parable of Sri 
Ramakrishna : A man lost his son 
through an attack of Cholera, He had 
to sit up many nights and in the one, 
in which the death occurred he fell into 
a little sleep. His wife woke him up 
and said, ‘How cruel you must be. Not 
a drop of ^ears from your eyes ? And 
sleeping soundly?’ The man was then 
having a dream that he was a king — 
he had a queen and ten sons, etc. So 
he said to his wife, ‘Tarry a little. Let 
me first think for whom I should weep — 
for this your one son or for my thojse 
ten sons?’ 


Then he told the story of the fight 
between Satan and God. Satan was 
greatly vaunting of hi^ power. So God 
sent him to tempt Job. Satan went to. 
Job and said, ‘Just worship me, and I 
will give you greater wealth and pros- 
perity,’ Job replied, ‘Get thee hence, 
Satan.’ Enraged at this Satan destroy- 
ed his all ; one by one he lost his children 
and finally he himself fell a victim to 
leprosy. Even then Satan did not 
cease from tempting him. At this Job 
said, ‘The Lord giveth and taketh away. 
Let His will be done.’ 

Then the topic turned to spiritual 
practices and the Swami said, “Don’t 
he under dependence on anybody. Very 
secretly you should piay, so that none 
may know it. As soon as people will 
come to know of that, they will be after 
you and your independence will be 
gone.” 

With regard to continence the Swami 
remarked ; “The Master would say that 
one will be born as many times as he 
has got sex-connection. And one can- 
not say for what a large number of 
births seeds already have been stored 
up behind a single birth. There is, 
however, one remedy. If one sincerely 
feels repentant and prays to God, 
everything that stored up in the 
past vanishes away. But then if one 
does not mend his conduct and simply 
ofiers a lip-prayer to God, he will have 
to pay a penalty with compound inter- 
est. Swami Vivekananda used to say 
that one cannot afford to play the 
hyprocrite in religious life.” 
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It has been very often dinned into 
our earSj that India was not in ancient 
times a nation, she had no national 
consciousness, she was only a conglo- 
meration of various tribes, states and 
principalities. We are asked to believe 
that it is only under the educative in- 
fluence of the British rule that Indians 
are now gradually awakening to the 
idea of nationality and, therefore, de- 
manding national emancipation. If 
Indians are at present demanding and 
fighting for political rights, it is due 
to the spread of English education 
amongst them. The education that the 
people have received and are receiving 
has opened their eyes to the things 
happening in the West, has brought 
them in close connection with the 
thoughts and aspirations, ideas and 
ideals of the Western nations and as a 
result in the Indian mind also new 
political ambition — ^altogether foreign 
to itself, has arisen. What is most 
deplorable and injurious is that some 
Indians also have been led to believe 
that formerly there was no national 
unity in India, that for building up the 
Indian national life we shall in vain 
look to the past for any guidance and 
what is required is that we should lay 
ourselves at the feet of the West for 
inspiration. 

Now, what constitutes a nation ? 
What is the connecting link behind a 
people — what is that which easily unites 
a people and makes them rise and fall 
in unison? It will be found that it is 
one of the following : — (1) geographical 
position, (2) common culture, (8) 
common religion, (4) the same political 


Editor 

goal. People inhabiting a portion of 
land which subjects them to comraon 
joys an<l sorrows, or which by providing 
a natural boundary cuts them off from 
the rest of the world will soon fuse 
together ; people having eommon culture 
or common religion have got a natural 
tendency b) sympathize with one an- 
other and ff>nn into a unit. Sometimes 
people having different cultures and 
religions also form into a nation, when 
they have got a cennmon destiny. But in 
the last <‘ase there is a great chance for 
the nation to <lisintegraie very easily — 
for the difference in their culture and 
religitui will always tend to separate the 
people into different grrmps and if any- 
how sus{)icion grows that one group is 
trying to take advantage over the 
others, or if any conflict and clash of 
interest Inippens Ixd.ween different 
groups, easily the nation will he divided 
against itself and become weak. Of all 
the bonds, th«)se of culture and religion 
arc the strong(‘st. In Ilidia it will be 
found tluit all the above mentioned 
forces existed in ancient times, the 
cultural and religious relation being by 
far the most prominent. 

If 

The physical gcograpliy of India is 
most conducive to imite her people into 
one nation. With the great protecting 
wall of the Himalayas on one side and 
being sea-girt on the other sidcis, she is 
cut off from the rest of the world and 
forms a geographical unit. So it was 
that the Aryan civilization could easily 
spread from the distant North to the 
very corner of Cape Comorin. Even in 
the early days of the Aryans, when they 
were conflned to the Aryavarta, if any 
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over-lord arose, there was always a 
tendency that his victorious army would 
cross the Vindhyas — the dividing line 
between the South and the North, and 
overflow the plateau of the Deccan just 
to reach the farthest limit of the natural 
boundary. And the Aryans immensely 
developed the consciousness of the geo- 
graphical unity of the land they lived 
in. When they were confined to the 
North, their river hymns were limited 
to the rivers of the Punjab. In the Rig 
Veda there is one such prayer. And 
when the Aryan conquest spread over 
to the South, the rivers of the South 
were included in the prayer till at the 
present day the following Shloka is re- 
peated in every Hindu household on 
ceremonial occasions : 

— Oh ye Ganga, Yamunaf Godavari, 
Saraswati, Narmada, Sindhu and 
Cauvery, come and abide in this water 
(offered by me). Thus all the rivers of 
the North and the South were invoked 
on sacred occasions, and would not that 
conjure up the vision of one united 
India before the minds of the devotees ? 
It had another effect also. The linking 
of the whole of India this way and the 
consciousness being refreshed on cere- 
monial occasions, India was gradually 
deified till every mountain became 
sacred, every place with a beautiful 
natural scenery or any marked physical 
peculiarity became holy and a place of 
pilgrimage — nay, the very dust of India 
became sacred to the Aryan mind, and 
India was deemed sacred land.’ 
Thus the consciousness of the geogra- 
phical unity of India being woven into 
religious beliefs, the love of their Mother- 
land was deepened into the minds of 
all and the verse arose : 

— Mother and Motherland 


are better than even heaven. ‘ The 
Bengali song, 

VTRcm, 

^ *1^ I 

— When Thou Mother Ind emerged 
from the blue deep, what a great tumult 
of joy and ejaculation arose in the whole 
world ! — ^which reverberates nowadays 
the plains of Bengal evoking patriotism 
in the heart of her children is but the 
distant echo in time of what the Vedic 
bards sang in ages past : 

— Salutation to the land where there 
are the high mountains and beautiful 
forests. (Atharva Veda, XII. 11.) 

It has been said that India is a land 
of different sects and tribes professing 
different creeds and speaking different 
languages. According to one authority 
there are more than 500 spoken dialects 
in the country. But behind this as- 
tounding phenomenon there is no diffi- 
culty to trace a cultural unity. For 
many of the dialects are but offshoots 
from the one main stock, namely, 
Sanskrit, and the origin of many creeds 
can be traced to the one supreme scrip- 
true — the Vedas. Even when a new 
creed or a new race has entered into 
India, that has fallen under the influence 
of the ancient Hindu culture. The 
catholicity of Hinduism and the ail- ^ 
absorbing power of Hindu civilization 
have led to the assimilation of anything 
foreign to India. Buddhism which was 
a rebel child of Hinduism at last became 
almost identified with it. At first 
Buddhistic literature would be written 
in Pali, but the Buddhist savants in 
later days had to take to Sanskrit in 
recording religious thoughts. Thus from 
the farthest North in the Himalayas 
to the southernmost corner in Cape 
Comorin the influence of Sanskrit culture 
and the Vedic religion deeply pervaded. 

The greatest of all the unifying in- 
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fluences has been that of religion. The 
Rishis of the Vedas conjure up new 
visions and new hopes in the minds 
,of people throughout India. Rama, 
Krishna and others are worshipped as 
incarnations by the Punjabis in the 
North and the Tamili an s in the South ; 
Chaitanya of Bengal is a sacred name, 
also in the province of Giizrat. San- 
karacliarya of Malabar receives rever- 
ence from one and all transcending all 
provincial patriotism. He founded four 
monasteries to connect the four quarters 
of India. In fact, almost all religious 
preachers would cross provincial bound- 
aries and preach their gospel of salva- 
tion to the distant corners of the land. 
Benares might be called the religious 
capital of ancient India. For it is holy 
with the sacred dust of almost all the 
saints and sages of India who proceeded 
there to preach their new doctrine. 
Other important places of j)ilgrimage 
may claim the same share to some 
extent. 

Practice of going on foot on pilgrim- 
age to holy places would bind people of 
distant parts in one common bond of 
religion, and the places of pilgrimage are 
scattered all over India throughout its 
length and breadth. Even the places of 
pilgrimage visited by Yudhisthira, as 
recorded in the Mahabharata, covered a 

f 

vast portion of India. And every pious 
Hindu deems his life incomplete if un- 
able to visit some important holy plaee.s. 
A man in Coromandal Coast considers 
no pains too much to visit the snow- 
covered shrine in the Himalayas ; people 
from Kashmir come all the way from 
there to offer worship at the temples at 
Puri. The desecration of a Somnath 
Temple would be as much painful to a 
man in Assam as to one in Sindh. Does 
not this indicate how the whole country 
throbs in unison and its people are link- 
ed together by an underlying bond of 
unity? 


Even in the field of politics this unity 
was realized from time to time. There 
had been attempts even in prehistoric 
age at overlordship of the whole land. 
The Rajasuya and Ashwaraedha saeri- 
ficcs denote the attempts of powerful 
kings to subjugate all other minor prin- 
cipalities and to establish one rule and 
one empire. Even the Vedic literature 
furnishes a long list of kings who per- 
formt'd Ashwanicdha sacrifice or aspired 
after overlordshij) in other ways. It is 
well known how Yudhisihira performed 
the Rajasuya sacrifice and after his 
triumphant victory at the battle of 
Ivurukshelra hceame the supreme lord 
of the whole of Bharatavarsha, Rama- 
ehandra, who preet'ded him, carried 
his victorious army long before be- 
yond the borderland of India in the 
extreme south, ami lie also performed 
Aswamedha sacrifice. Coming to the 
historic age we find that Cliandra- 
gupta’s dominion (extended from 
‘‘Herat in the Nortli-West to Madura 
in the South” and “diplomatic relations 
existed about this time between India 
on the one sid<^, and China and the 
Central Asiatic powetrs on the otherd’ 
Under Ins deseerulant, Asoka, this vast 
empire reached its zenith of splendour. 
Another great name in uneiZtnt India 
after Asoka was Kanishka- According 
to one tradition his territory incfluded 
the whoht of Northern India comprising 
Kashmir and Magudha and “hi.s power 
extended up to the borders of the desert 
{)f Gold in Central Asia.” Coming to 
the Christian era we find that Samudra- 
gupta and Ilarshavardhan also ruled 
over vast empires. 

Not only that. The influence of 
Indian civilization was felt far beyond 
the boundary of India. We hear of 
Indian colonization in the far eastern 
countries like Siam, Malay Peninsula, 
Aimam and the Islands of Sumatra, 
Bali, etc., and the monuments of Indian 
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glory still exist in some of these lands 
in the shape of architectural works. 
The latest excavation indicates that 
there were Indian colonies even in 
Khotan in Central Asia. According to 
one authority “the whole of Northern, 
Eastern and South-Eastern Asia imbibed 
Indian culture and civilization to a con- 
siderable extent.^’ 

The remembrance of the past glory 
however does not mean that we should 
exhaust our energy in idolizing the past. 
That will indicate but the degeneration 
of a people who want to hide the shame 
of their unworthiness in the glory of 
their forefathers. But there is also a 
necessity to look into the past just to 
see if any clue can be got therefrom as 
to the solution of present problems. If 
India in modern times seems to be hope- 
lessly disintegrated with so many clash- 
ing interests — so many communities 
fighting with and living in suspicion of 
one another, the solution as to how the 
contending forces can be unified will be 
furnished by the past history of India. 
If it has been possible in the past to 
bring the whole of India under one in- 
fluence — cultural, religious and political, 
it will be possible even in the future. 

Ill 

The insurmountable barrier against 
the national unity in India, according to 
some, is that the fight between different 
communities in India is too strong and 
there is fight even between the differ- 
ent sections of Hinduism itself. The 
problem of Hindu-Moslem unity has 
defied solution attempted by even the 
best minds of India, and the caste- 
system is a lasting blot to the Indian 
people. To-day the Hindu-Moslem 
question has come out on the surface, 
and there is no certainty that the 
Christians will be at common with other 
people in building up one Indian 
nation. And there are other com- 
3 


munities who will always try to safe- 
guard their interests. Such being the 
case, how will there Ije any national 
unity in India ? — asks the sceptic mind. 

To take one by one, the Hindu-Moslem ' 
problem has become prominent only in 
recent years and it has been created 
only by artificial means, as a matter of 
fact, Hindu-Moslem problem is not a 
religious problem. It is not even like the 
conflict which raged not very long ago 
between the Protestants and the Catho- 
lics in the West and the lingering 
remnant of which even now sometimes 
embitters the feelings of the people of 
these two wings of Christianity. This 
conflict has not stood permanently 
in the way of forming any united nation 
in the West. Christianity itself has got 
a few hundred churches and the relation 
between them is not always very happy. 
But in the West religious question 
always yields to national question. 
The Jews who have been hated for 
hundreds of years by the Christians, do 
not hesitate to fight shoulder to shoulder 
with Christians against a common foe. If 
that has been possible in other countries, 
it will be possible also in India to round 
the differences between various com- 
munities — ^if they exist at all, in the 
presence of any great national problem. 

As regards various tribes, communi- 
ties, religions, languages standing in the 
way of national unity in India, even 
Modern History furnishes ample proof 
that it is not an insurmountable barrier. 
As for instance, Canada, according to 
the opinion of a British labourite and 
member of the Parliament, is not a 
country but a continent, a continent as 
varied in climate and as vast in extent 
as Europe. (Could we say “as India” 
instead of “as Europe?”). Nay, some- 
thing more. According to recent statis- 
tics Canada has 178 languages, 53 
nationalities, and 79 religious faiths 
though it has got a population of only 
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8,788,483 as against Indians 357,986,870. 
Need we despair of India? 

And as we said before, Hindu-Moslem 
problem in India is of recent growth 
and it is not at all a religious problem. 
For the best religious minds of either 
community are not so much engaged in 
it. Sometimes it is the pests of either 
society who are engaged in communal 
riots which are not again unoften 
fomented by people who want to have 
their personal aggrandisement there- 
from. The problem has received 
political importance because of the 
circumstances through which India has 
been passing nowadays- 

Till recently the Hindus and the 
Moslems lived very amicably and 
the relation between them was most 
cordial in many parts of the coun- 
try. In far off villages where the 
wave of misdirected political en- 
thusiasm has not reached there cun 
be found even now instances, that the 
Hindus give homage to Mahomedan 
‘Pirs’ and ‘Dargas’ and the feeling is 
reciprocated by the Mahomedans by 
their showing reverence to Hindu sjiints 
and teachers and directly or indirectly 
joining their religious festivals. Early 
in the last century Mr. Hamilton wrote 
in the East Indian Gazetteer^ with refer- 
ence to a district in Bengal, that ‘*the 
two religions are on the most friendly 
terms, and mutually apply to the deities 
and saints of the other, when they 
imagine that application to their own 
will be ineffectual,*' According to 
him, ^‘For almost a century past, the 
Mahomedans have evinced much defer- 
ence to the prejudices of their Hindu 
neighbours, and strong predilection 
towards many of their ceremonies." 
Sometime after him, Br. Taylor wrote 
about a district of Bengal which has 
recently received much notoriety for 
its Hindu-Moslem fracas, ‘^Religious 
quarrels between Hindus and Mahome- 


dans are rare occurrences. These two 
classes live in perfect peace and concord, 
and a majority of the individuals 
belonging to them have even overcome 
their prejudices so far as to smoke from 
the same hookah.^’ 

Lord Meston, when Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of the United Provinces — another 
place notorious for Hindu-Moslem riots 
— said, '‘From time imracmorial Hindus 
and Mahomedans have lived together at 
Ajodhya and Fyzabad in peace and 
amity. As a symbol of their happy 
unity you see Mahomed an s worshipping 
at Babar's Mosepie and Hindus paying 
adoration at the shrine of Hama- 
chandra\s Idrth ]>Iacc witliin a few yards 
of each oth(T, and within the same 
enclosure w’ull." Every thoughtful 
Indian ought to deeply ponder over the 
problem why and how things Inive now 
taken different turns. 

As regards tim caste system, this also 
cannot be considered as an insurmount- 
able barrier. No doubt the tyranny of 
the caste system and the* bigotry of the 
higher class people at ] daces are oppres- 
sive uiui foolish, hut we need not think 
that on th<‘m simply t he wliole of Indian 
problem rtists. If boiled dfjwii, the pro- 
blem of the caste system resolves itself 
to the two things — (1) absence of inter- 
dining and inier-marnage, (ti) ineligi- 
bility for admissioTi to certain temples. 
But neither at them has got any 
immediate connection with political 
question. The systems ?>f inter-dining 
and inter-marriage do not of necessity 
combine different people into a united 
whole possessing cordial relation. And 
even amongst those groups within 
Hinduism which do not observe the 
system of intcr-dining and inter-mar- 
riage, relations have not been sun- 
cordial. As mutual shake-hands always 
do not make friends, similarly the right 
to marry and dine with mutually is not 
always a guarantee as to the amicable 
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groups. How often do we find even 
brothers fighting with one another most 
despicably ? And how absurd, then, is 
the talk of establishing a cordiality by 
any artificial means ! As regards the 
question of eligibility to enter temples, 
v/e do not know of any temple, the gate 
to which is a gateway to heaven or even 
to political emancipation. It will be a 
most foolish thing if any one believes 
that political salvation of India will be 
reached through the gates of any temple 
in the country. These are the questions 
of social rights, and political amity can 
be established in spite of them. We 
unequivocally and with all the emphasis 
at our command condemn the gross dis- 
abilities to which some of our people 
have been subjected, but what we do 
not admit is that on them and them 
alone does rest the political future of 
India. These are but the outward 
symptoms of another bigger and funda- 
mental problem — namely, the absence of 
liberal education and culture on either 
side. What is most needed is the spread 
of education, so that the people will 
awaken to national consciousness and 
strongly feel that they should compose 
all their differences to ensure national 
unity. With the spread of the right 
type of education the higher class will 
more and more realize how foolish and 
inhuman has been their treatment to the 
backward section of the people of their 
own faith and the latter also by reason 
of education will be able to build up a 
culture which will compel the higher 
class people to shake hands with them 
on equal and friendly terms. 

IV 

The communal problem will find easy 
solution, we think, in the broad catholi- 
city which is an inherent characteristic 
of Hinduism and the Hindu society. Of 
all the religions in the world it can be 


been guilty of persecuting other faiths. 
It has carried the banfier of peace out- 
side the boundaries of India, it has, 
extended warm hospitality to the 
victims of religious bigotry in other 
countries, but it has itself persecuted 
none. In religious matter it has shown 
remarkable tolerance and liberalism. 
Though in course of time society in 
India became rigid and fell a prey to 
hide-bound conventions, still religion 
was free. 

This process, if allowed to go on, will 
bring about the end of all communal 
problems. What we expect is due to 
the influence of catholicity in Hinduism 
all faiths in India will shake off bigotry 
and fanaticism, all religionists will live 
in peace and goodwill, and people in 
general will be benefited by the truths 
found in all religions. The Hindus will 
profit by good things existing in Islam, 
as the Mahomedans will appreciate the 
good points in Christianity. Each reli- 
gion will retain its individuality, but 
there will be collective influence upon 
the whole population. Hinduism realiz- 
ed in ancient days the unity in variety 
in religion, it will serve as an agent to 
co-ordinate the variety into one collec- 
tive whole in national life also. 

The future of India will not he a rule 
of the Hindus, or the Mahomedans or 
the Christians. If the national bark 
can be properly steered, it will be like 
the rule of a patriarch in a joint family 
system, in which the interests of all 
the members not only do not suffer, 
but are so carefully looked after that 
the question of the clash of interests 
does not arise at all. 

If this can he realized in India, it 
will be a good day for the whole of 
the world and humanity. For at 
present the world civilization is under 
the grip of a death struggle, — mutual 
fights and distrusts having robbed man- 
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kind of all its peace and the various 
nations undergoing a delirium of co- 
operative suicide. In the conflicting 
and destructive forces that have been 
let loose in the world, we are witness- 
ing at present the battle of another 
Kurukshetra, which, when ended, found 
the mutual destruction almost complete. 


We believe that the impending crisis 
may be averted only by India. 

Up India then and raise the olive 
branch of peace. Humanity demands 
it— the world needs it. It is your God- 
given task. For did you not send the 
message of peace and goodwill to the 
whole world once also in the past? 


A NEW REVOLUTION IS UPON US! 

By Dk. Maria Montessoki, M.D. (Rome), I). Litt, (Durham) 


A new world is ours, but we have not 
learnt to walk therein as masters. The 
scientists have fashioned it for us, 'we 
have helped to mould it ourselves, but 
we are still tragically blind to the wider, 
happier life it offers us. Only an edu- 
cational revolution can establish us in 
our new kingdom. 

Beneath our feet we tread the earth 
that science has revealed to us, earth 
which can be fertilized and exploited 
in a way undreamed of by our grand- 
fathers, earth which yields metals of in- 
finitely greater value to our modern 
world, than gold. Yet how unadapt- 
able we are. We cling to the habits of 
thought of a past confined civilization. 

Around us is the atmosphere — a new 
heaven harnessed for our pleasure. To- 
day any man who pleases may listen to 
the antipodes, to-morrow television will 
extend our sight to the farthest ends of 
the earth. But do we adapt our lives, 
our habits of thought to these new 
wonders ? No, we still think in the same 
local terms as when the horizon bound- 
ed oiir eyesight, and radio was unknown. 

Vv^e recognize our new kingdom when 
it is pointed out to us, we are very clear 
scientifically speaking of its newness. 
We agree that it holds possibilities yet 
undreamed of, but we have not yet 


learnt to adjust our civilization to our 
material circumstances. 

To-day the world is full of muddle- 
beadedness and unrest. Each nation is 
of course concerned chiefly with its own 
troubles, yet each is only part of a 
world-wide movement of unrest and ad- 
justment. We arc in the throes of a 
new revolution, a revolution neither 
civil nor social, but one which embraces 
both, and stretches far beyond. We are 
in the throes of an educational revolu- 
tion which is so adapting our methods 
of thought, so changing our old ideas of 
living, that soon we may enter as 
masters upon the new world we have 
made for ourselves. 

No wonder that in this period of 
transition from an old civilization to a 
new one, we are full of social unrest, 
political unrest, and most significant of 
all, deep personal unrest. 

We can read the signs of a new civili- 
zation in ourselves and the men and 
women about us. Humanity is in pro- 
cess of changing its ideals. Instead of 
seeking after purely personal ends as 
was the general custom only a genera- 
tion ago, there is a more universal ideal 
abroad in the world to-day, for which 
men and women are willing to give up 
their pleasures and even their comfort. 
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There seems to be an enjoyment of 
effort for its own sake. We are eating 
less and exercising more. Often not 
because it gives us any particular 
personal pleasure, but because we are 
aiming at a definite ideal of fitness and 
hygiene. In transcending the old per- 
sonal and local ideals for something less 
tangible and more universal, we are pre- 
paring — all unconsciously perhaps — ^to 
enter upon our new civilization. The 
educational revolution is already begun ! 

Politically we are beginning to think 
in international terms. With every 
year the earth becomes closer knit. 
Aeroplanes can take us anywhere with- 
out the necessity of first building roads. 
National frontiers are no obstacle in the 
air. And once we are able to go beyond 
the atmosphere to the stratosphere, 
where gravity is less, and discover the 
means to use this for communication, 
we shall be able to travel a hundred 
times faster than we dream of now. . . . 
imagination cannot keep pace with the 
possibilities that are opening before us 
for the transcending of national and 
social differences — another Jules Verne 
Dream is about to come true ! 

Although we understand these things 
when we think about them, yet we can- 
not shake off our old habits of political 
thought. These new discoveries which 
have harnessed the ether for every man 
and have; turned the desert places into 
pasturage, should be the most valuable 
allies the League of Nations could have, 
if only we would learn to adjust our 
thoughts to their international possibi- 
lities. But we find it hard to think in 
the new terms. Wars in the past have 
been caused by the localized riches of 
the earth, property still means so much 
to us. This is a heritage of thought we 
must slough off as a snake discards its 
last season’s skin, if we are to enter 
upon our new kingdom as the rightful 
owners of its riches. 

4 


We still think of equality of oppor- 
tunity as a social dream of the future. 
True, there are great advances to come, 
but we have only to remember baj^k 
fifty years to see that we are travelling 
in the right direction. It is only by 
clear thinking and rational adjustment 
that we shall add speed to our heels. 

It is the duty of this generation to dis- 
cover methods for the education of our 
children, which shall free them from the 
old prejudices, that they may build the 
new civilization with open eyes. 

Schools should be scientific labora- 
tories of child psychology if we are to 
get the utmost for our children out of 
the educational revolution. Education 
when it functions properly, should teach 
a child how to work without tiring, sus- 
tained by the interest of the matter in 
hand. We need schools which teach the 
children how to educate themselves. 
Deep graven on every teacher’s desk 
should be the words, ‘‘Help me to act 
by myself alone.” 

When the children that we have 
trained thus, grow up, then may we ex- 
pect clear thinking. They will think 
scientifically, and in international terms. 
Privileges will then be seen for what 
they are worth — ^the right of the worthy. 
Wars will disappear with the under- 
standing of the localized origin of wars. 
These children of the educational revo-* 
lution will give up the old habits of local 
thinking, they will give up our worn- 
out thought forms and take up instead 
the weapon of clear thought with which 
each may carve his own way towards a 
new civilization. 

I look to the children of this revolu- 
tion to deliver us from our muddle- 
headedness, from our miseries, our per- 
sonal, our political, our social unrest. 

The future lies with the children of 
to-day, but it is we who must see that 
they are given every opportunity to 
benefit by the revolution. We must 
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educate them to think clearly, to stand them to fashion boldly for themselves, 
by themselves alone — we must equip a new civilization. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S DISCIPLES AND NAIiENDRANATH 

By Swami Saradananda 


I 

We have mentioned before that the 
Master came to know through super- 
natural vision that certain disciples 
would come to him at Dakshineswar. 
They all came to the Master before the 
end of the year 18H4. For Puma came 
to him towards the beginning of 1H,S5, 
and after the Master had blessed him 
he said, ‘‘The coming of those whom 
I had seen in a vision before is ended 
by the coming of Puma. After this, 
none of this class would come here.’^ 

Of the disciples referred to, most came 
between the middle of 1883 and the 
middle of 1884. Narendra was then 
busy fighting his family wants and 
Rakhal had gone to visit Vrindavan for 
some time. Even before any of these 
devotees came, the Master used to say 
to the persons near him : “To-day some 
one of this place is coming from this 
(pointing to a certain direction) side.’^ 
In some cases, when those disciples came 
to him for the first time, he said that 
they were his own men and behaved 
with them as if they had been long 
known to him. For some fortunate 
ones, he would feel a strong desire to 
see them again, to feed them and talk 
with them alone on spiritual matters. 
In some cases, having observed their 
nature keenly, he would introduce them 
to disciples who possessed similar 
natures, so that they would spend their 
leisure hours in conversing with them. 
Sometimes again, he would visit the 


guardians of some disciples, uninvited 
an<l having pleased them with his spiri- 
tual talks, remove the obstructions from 
the way of t hose disciples to visit him. 

Eitlmr directly an their coming or a 
short time after their hrst visit, the 
Master wamid <‘ali theun to a solitary 
place and having asked them to sit in 
mcaiitation, touch their chest, tongue or 
some other ]>art of their body in an 
exalted mood of divine ecstasy. By 
this Diviiu* and {lowcrful touch, the 
minds of the <liseiples would be with- 
drawn partly or wholly from external 
objects and direete<i inwards, their 
latent spiritual tendencitvs would be 
sud<lenly culiveiual, and they would 
earnestly devote themselves to the 
attainment t>f tlie Divim* vision. Thus 
through the inthien(*e c>f that touch, 
some saw Divine Light ; s<»me saw 
effulgent forms (jf gods and goddesses; 
some w(»re f>hinged into deep medita- 
tion, and realized an un precede n ted 
bliss; some felt the knots of their heart 
suddenly rent asunder and a profound 
eagerness to see (k)d ; some went into 
ecstasy and ‘Savikalpa Samadhi’; and 
a very few felt themselves on the thres- 
hold of ‘Nirvikalpa Samadhi.’ Innu- 
merable were tite eases in which people 
saw the visioms of effulgent gods and 
goddesses after coming to Sri Rama- 
krishna. By Sri Eamakrislma’s touch, 
Tarak felt an intense eagerness for the 
sight of God with uncontrollable weep- 
ing, and he suddenly perceived that the 
cords of his heart had been rent asunder, 
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Naren junior by that touch became very 
soon absorbed in Samadhi as a result 
of meditation on the formless God. 
These we heard from the Master him- 
self, But it was only Narendra who 
reached the threshold of Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi by that touch. Besides touch- 
ing in the above way, the Master 
also initiated some of them with 
Mantrams. While initiating a disciple 
in Mantram, he would not like an 
ordinary Guru study the lines on the 
palm of his disciple or consider the stars 
under which he was born; nor would 
he engage in any preliminary worship. 
But having ascertained through his 
supernatural powers the spiritual ten- 
dencies of the disciple, he would give 
him a suitable Mantram. We have 
heard from Niranjan, Tejchandra, 
Vaikuntha and others that they were 
thus given Mantrams by Sri Rama- 
krishna, Sri Ramakrishna’s choice of 
the Mantrams did not depend on what 
were the family deities of the disciples. 
He chose the Mantram for a disciple by 
looking into his inner spiritual tenden- 
cies. He gave according to the need 
and fitness of the disciples. 

It is recorded in the scriptures that 
great saints can communicate their 
own spiritual powers, through mere 
touch or will, into others and thus direct 
the course of their life upwards. This 
power of great saints has not only 
changed the lives of their intimate dis- 
ciples, but even of prostitutes and 
sinners. This power was^ more or less 
manifest in all those lives which are 
considered as Divine Incarnations, c.g., 
Sri Krishna, Buddha, Jesus, Sri Chai- 
tanya, etc. Though this is recorded in 
the scriptures, the world, not having 
directly seen this, has become thorough- 
ly sceptical of its possibility. What to 
speak of believing in Divine Incarna- 
tions, even belief in the existence of 
God is nowadays considered a sign of 


mental weakness born of superstition. 
To remove this scepticism from the 
human mind and to* make people spiri- 
tually-minded again, it was absolutely 
necessary in the modern age that an 
extraordinary person like Sri Rama- 
krishna should be born. Having seen 
the manifestation of the above-men- 
tioned power in Sri Ramakrishna we 
have now regained our faith in the pre- 
vious Incarnations as well. We may 
not think Sri Ramakrishna to be a 
Divine Incarnation ; but the presence 
of that wonderful power in him surely 
points that he belongs to the same rank 
as Sri Krishna, Buddha, Jesus, Sri 
Chaitanya, etc. 

II 

The group of disciples whom Sri 
Ramakrishna saw long ago in a super- 
conscious vision included boys and old 
people, householders and non-house- 
holders, worshippers of God with form 
and formless God, Shakta, Vaishnava 
and believers in other creeds. Though 
they were so different in many respects, 
in one respect they were one. All of 
them were ready to sacrifice their all 
for God-realization, with earnest faith 
in their own chosen paths and aspects 
of the Deity. The Master boimd them 
all with the cords of his love and re- 
spected their individual spiritual moods* 
and outlooks ; and he would so behave 
with them in all matters, great and 
small, that they thought that though 
Sri Ramakrishna was a master of all 
spiritual paths, he was specially inclined 
to their special spiritual ideals. As a 
result of this, their devotion and love for 
him knew no bounds. And again, when 
through his holy company and training, 
they transcended all sectarian narrow- 
nesses, they found the perfection of 
religious liberalism in him, and then 
their wonder would be immeasur- 
able, * * * * 
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Besides the devotees whom Sri Rama- 
krislma had seen in his vision, many 
men and women came about this time 
to^ Dakshineswar to have spiritual peace 
by seeing Sri Ramakrishna. Them also 
Sri Ramakrishna accepted with great 
affection. To some of them he gave 
spiritual instructions ; some others he 
blessed and fulfilled by touching in a 
Divine mood. Thus with the passing 
of days, a great body of devotees spon- 
taneously grew about him. Amongst 
them, he devoted greater care to hoys 
and unmarried young men in onler to 
mould their spiritual life. The reason 
of this speciality he pointed out many 
times by saying : '=‘None can ever have 
the full vision of God unless he devotes 
his whole heart to it. Boys have their 
entire mind still in their possession, — 
it is not yet scattered over wife and 
children, wealth and possessions, name 
and fame. If they try from now, 
they can give their whole heart to 
God and be blessed by seeing Him. 
That is why I am specially eager to 
guide their life into the spiritual path.’’ 
Whenever he found an opportunity, he 
would take each of them into a solitary 
place and instruct him on the higher 
mysteries of Yoga and meditation ; and 
would advise him not to marry, but to 
observe unbroken Brabmucharya. He 
^would indicate to each of them the 
special aspect of God that he should 
worship according to his fitnCvSs and 
spiritual outlook. He would also tell 
him what kind of relation — ^that of a 
servant, or son, or friend, etc.,— he 
should establish with God in or<kr that 
his spiritual progress might be <iuick 
and easy. 

From our reference to the special care 
that the Master gave to his boy dis- 
ciples, let no one infer that he was less 
kind to his householder disciples. The 
reason why he did not ask them to prac- 
tise the higher aspects of Sadhana was 


that he kmnd that most of them had 
no time or capacity to practise them. 
But he always so guiflcd them that they 
might gradually get rid of their attach- 
ment fur lust and gold and proceed 
along the path of Bhakti in order to 
have the \ ision of God in proper time. 
His first a<lviet‘ to them was that they 
should live in God's W{)rld and perform 
their duties, with an unalUi(‘hc‘d heart, 
even as servants live in the households 
of rich men. He would also encourage 
them to pratdisc Brahnuudiarya as far 
as possible;- he wouhi say: ‘^‘After 
one or two chikiren are horn, husband 
and wife should ii\'e in the world 
like brother and sister, d(‘Voting their 
heart to GotL” Ih‘ would also make 
them ever hokl to the path of truth, 
behave frankly with uH, give up 
luxury and he satis fk*d with simple 
dress and food, ever have their eyes 
fixed on Gt>d, and take the name of the 
Lord e\a‘ry morning atid evening, wor- 
ship Him and repcuit His names and 
sing His praise. 'those among the 
householder <levt>tees, who could not do 
even thtjse, wt^e ask(*d to take the name 
of Gtjd every evening alone with the 
accompaniment of (dapping of 

hands, and to .sing tin* praise of the 
Lord in company with frimuls and rela- 
tives. When he instructed many men 
and women together, we often heard 
him giving the ubovt* advita* in the 
following way : In this Kaliyuga, the 
only effective way is Bhakti as preached 
by Narada,- people will be saved if 
they only sing the names of the Lord 
in a loud voice. Men and women in 
this Kaliyuga have not enough vital 
powers. Without sufficient food they 
cannot live, their span of life is short, 
and their energy is also limited. There- 
fore this easy path has been prescribed 
for them. Again, lest the householder 
devotees should feel dejected on hear- 
ing of the austere Sadhana such as 
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Yoga and meditation, etc., he would 
sometimes say : ^‘He who has become 
a monk must call on God, It is for this 
that he has renounced the duties of the 
world, — If he thinks and meditates on 
God, there is nothing uncommon in 
that. But with him who, while bear- 
ing the heavy responsibilities of parents, 
wife, and children on his shoulders, re- 
members God even for once, God is 
highly pleased, God thinks ; ^This 
man, though shouldering such a heavy 
burden, has been able to call on me, 
for howsoever a short time it may be. 
This is no small credit. This is a heroic 
devotee.’ ” 

III 

Not only among these devotees, 
but even among those special ones 
whom he had seen in his vision, 
the Master used to give a very high 
place to Narendra. We cannot des- 
cribe the high estimation in which he 
held him among them. He would 
point out a few among the latter class 
of disciples, and say that they were 
‘Ishwarakotis,’ and that they had come 
to the world to fulfil some special 
mission of God in the world. Compar- 
ing Narendra with those few devotees, 
Sri Ramakrishna once said to us : 
‘‘Narendra is, as it were, a thousand- 
petalled lotus. Though these others 
may be the same species of flower, yet 
they have not more than ten, fifteen or 
utmost twenty petals.” On another 
occasion he said : “So many persons 
have come here, but none like Naren- 
dra.” We also found that none were 
so able as Narendra to grasp and ex- 
press the significance of every word of 
the Master and of his superhuman 
doings. From that time onward, we 
often used to be amazed on learning the 
words of the Master from the lips of 
Naren and think : “We also heard these 
words from the Master, but never 
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thought they contained such profound 
meaning !” We shall cite one instance 
here : • 

Sometimes during the year 1884, Sri 
Ramakrishna was seated on the small 
cot in his room at Dakshineswar, 
surrounded by a number of devotees. 
Narendranath also was present in the 
company. Pleasant conversations on 
spiritual topics with occasional out- 
bursts of merriment and jest were going 
on until the topics drifted to the Vaish- 
nava religion, and Sri Ramakrishna in 
a few words explained to his audience 
the gist of Sri Gouranga’s cult. “That 
religion,” remarked the Master, “en- 
joins upon its followers to adhere with 
scrupulous attention to the three pri- 
mary injunctions, namely, a relish in 
the sweet name of the Lord, kindness 
to all creatures, and unstinted service 
to the Vaishnavas. God and His Name 
are inseparable. Make no distinction 
between the Name and the Named, and 
always utter His Name with a passion- 
ate love. Again God is inseparable from 
His devotees. There is no distinction 
between Krishna and Yaishnavas. 
Know this and serve the pious devotees 
with reverence. Prostrate before them 
respectfully and always tend to their 
joy and happiness. This universe be- 
longs to Krishna. Know this in your 
heart of hearts, and show kindness to 
all creatures — .” “Kindness to all 
creatures — before he could hardly 
finish the sentence the Master suddenly 
fell into a trance. The remaining por- 
tion of the sentence was drowned in the 
onrush of a tremendous feeling which, 
welling up from his full heart, bereft 
him of all outward consciousness. It 
was some time before his mind could 
again partly descend to the plain of the 
phenomenal world, when in a state o 
semi-consciousness Sri Ramakrishns 
uttered, “Kindness to all creatures.’ 
He took up the thread of the topic an< 
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said, ^‘Kindness to creatures ! Fie upon 
thee ! An insect, vile and insignificant, 
how canst thou show mercy to God’s 
creatures I Who art thou to show 
mercy? No, no, it can’t be mercy. 
Rather serve them as Shiva.” 

The people assembled there heard, no 
doubt, those inspired words of Sri 
Ramakrishna uttered in a state of semi- 
consciousness, but few could understand 
or enter into their deep significance. 
Narendra Nath alone realized what he 
meant. After Sri Ramakrishna regain- 
ed the normal state of mind, Narendra 
came outside and addressing others 
said, *‘What a wonderful illumination 
I found from those words of the Master ! 
The principle of the Vedanta philosophy 
hithertofore known as dry, rigid and 
stern, has been beautifully reconciled 
in a luminous rapprochenient with 
gentle devotion, and made to appear 
in a tender relief so sweet, so soft and 
so suave. So long it has been given 
currency that people, in order to acquire 
the Advaita knowledge, must ostracise 
themselves from the world and society, 
retire to the forest, and root out from 
their hearts, with stern determination, 
love, devotion and other noble impulses 
of man. They generally strive after 
such an attitude and as a result abhor 
the world and every member of huma- 
* nity as great impediments in the j)ath 
of their spiritual progress. Here is a 
potent factor to lead the Sadhakas 
astray from the true path of religion. 
But to-day it is clear from the inspiring 
message of the Master that the 
Vedanta, the property of the forest re- 
cluse, can be brought into human 
society and made the central theme of 
the transaction of the everyday business 
of the world. Let a man do what he 
is doing. There is no harm in that. 
But let him realize and believe it with 
all his soul that it is God alone who is 
manifested before him in the shape of 


the world as well as all beings. The 
people, with whom he is coming in con- 
tact every moment of his life, upon 
whom he is pouring the entire love of 
his heart, whom he is adoring with 
respect and reverence or for whom he 
is feeling pity and kindness— all of them 
are parts of God, nay, the very mani- 
festations of CocL If he can, thus, 
look upon ail as embodiments of Shiva, 
how can he think of himself with supe- 
rior airs and treat others with haughti- 
ness, malice or arrogance or even 
imagine them to be the objects of his 
pity? By thus serving the Jivas as 
Shiva, he himself would be purified and 
thus be able, in no time, to think of 
himself ns a part of God, the Absolute 
Conscif>usness and Bliss, and realize 
himself as ever |>ure, ever wise and 
ever free. The.s(‘ word.s of the Master, 
moreover, throw a flood of light on the 
path of devotion. So long as the 
Sadhaka does not si‘e God manifested 
in all creatures, he cannot be said to 
have even touched the fringe of Para- 
bhakti or Supreme Dt:votiori. Serving 
all as the embodiment (d Shiva or 
Narayuna, the Sadhaka realizes God in 
all beings. And it goes ^vithout saying 
that such a rare devotee is blessed with 
true Divine Love ami iii no time comes 
to the consummation of his Sadhana.” 

‘‘Those, again,” continued Narendra 
Nath, “who follow the path of work or 
Yoga (Raja Yoga) will get a new en- 
liglitenment from tho.se words of the 
Master- For it is a fact that the em- 
bodied soul cannot even rest for a 
moment without work. Such !)ci ng the 
case, everybody should resc>rt to it by 
way of service to all creatures, looking 
upon them as the manifestations of 
Shiva, And that alone would illumine 
his path for reaching easily the goal of 
his journey. However, if the Lord 
wills it, I will preach to the world this 
sublime truth from door to door and 
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carry the balm of this sweet message 
to everybody — the learned and the 
ignorant, the rich and the poor, the 
Brahmana and the Pariah.’* 

The Superman of Dakshineswar 
would always plunge in Samadhi and 
attain the holy communion with God, 
and from its unfathomable depth hold 
before the benighted humanity gems of 


precious truths to illumine its darkened 
path. Unfortunately we could not, at 
that time, appreciate the great value 
of those words. But it was Narendra 
Nath alone who with his prodigious 
intellect could really evaluate the deep 
significance of those inspired utterances 
and astound us by explaining, now and 
then, their true imports. 


THE DIVINE INCARNATION 

By Swami Sharvananda 


I 

In the course of the third chapter 
Sri Bhagavan spoke to Arjuna incident- 
ally, as if to show him a perfect example 
of motiveless action, that even though 
He had no duty to perform in this 
universe, nor anything unattained or 
attainable, still He was ever engaged 
in action. If He would give up work- 
ing, the whole world would go to ruin 
and all beings following His example 
would bring forth self-destruction. 
Indeed, God has created this universe 
and is still holding it on in its path, 
without any motive or purpose of His 
own. He is incessantly active in this 
creation, yet He is maintaining His 
transcendental tranquillity within Him- 
self ! He is active, yet He is not active ; 
He is moving, yet He is in His eternal 
stillness — that is the grandest of all 
mysteries of His being. This creative 
process of His has been designated in 
the Vedas as Purush Medha — ^that is, the 
Yajna of the Virat Purusha, in which 
He sacrifices Himself for self-manifesta- 
tion and self-realization. If we ponder 
over the activities of nature, we cannot 
fail to notice this grand cosmic Yajna 


that is constantly going on around us. 
And man being part of this creation, 
must contribute his quota to this cosmic 
Yajna in the same selfless spirit as the 
Lord of the creation is Himself doing. 
This is another aspect of Karma Yoga. 

But before He takes up the various as- 
pects of Yafna, He likes to tell us some- 
thing about His own self. He has been 
constantly telling Arjuna to dedicate his 
actions to God — to Him. He used the 
first person when He said, ^*You think 
of Me and fight.” Further, at the begin- 
ning of the fourth chapter. He tells that 
it was He who taught the secrets of this 
wonderful Yoga to ancient sages. This • 
evokes a question from Arjuna as to His 
antecedents and His real nature. Per- 
haps it was subconscious in Arjuna ’s 
mind that Krishna was only a human 
being, born in Vasudeva’s family, 
although he might be endowed with 
almost superhuman powers and as such, 
at best, he could be some higher being 
incarnate in flesh. How then the 
dedication of nodnd to him would bring 
salvation in life ? Or, at best, he could 
be a personal deity, but he could never 
be the impersonal immanent Paramat- 
man or Parabrahman whose grace alone 
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can give man the emancipation from 
the fetters of life. Moreover, it is also 
a great enigma that presents itself to 
all thoughtful minds when they go 
to understand the persono-impersonal 
nature of God : Logic demands that 
He be a strictly impersonal immanent 
principle ; but human feeling and 
human religion want Him to be a 
person to receive all the devotion and 
worship of the human heart. Therefore 
we notice the conflict in understanding 
the true nature of God — God as He Him- 
self is and as He appears to us. So 
Bhagavan proceeds in this chapter to 
remove that kind of misconception in 
Arjuna’s mind, and asserts with all the 
emphasis He can command that His 
Being is eternal and He is no other than 
the cosmic Soul ; only the ignorant 
knows Him as Krishna, the son of Vasu- 
deva. In this connection another great 
truth He speaks out here for the enlight- 
enment of the whole humanity : It is 
the much disputed theory of the Divine 
Incarnation. He says : ‘‘Though I am 
birthless, of the nature of the immut- 
able Self and Lord of the whole crea- 
tion, yet I do incarnate again and again 
by My own Maya.” By Maya Bhaga- 
van means no doubt that mysterious 
power of His which produces this 
phenomenon of creation, 

II 

It is sometimes questioned, how 
an infinite God can incarnate, how 
can the principle that is transcen- 
dental take a body under the limi- 
tations of matter and appear as an 
individual being, and again what is the 
necessity of His doing so? These are 
the two most pertinent questions that 
can be raised against the incarnation 
theory. Some of the principal religions 
like Hinduism and Christianity do 
accept the theory of incarnation of God, 


and others again there are like Zudaism, 
Islam, Buddhism, Jainism and Zoroas- 
trianism, w^hich deny the possibility of 
such incarnation. They hold that God 
being infinite in His power and wisdom 
can do things without undergoing any 
kind of limitations*— without suffering 
any kind of bondage of the flesh. So 
according to these the incarnation 
theory is %vrong ; those whom the other 
party call Divhne Incarnations are only 
Prophets or Divine Messengers. But the 
incarnationists hold that God does in- 
carnate in flesh and blood out of His 
own sweet will and through His infinite 
power. The reason of their belief is 
only faith in the words of their Pro- 
phets. If you ask me the rational basis 
of this incarnation theory, I may tell 
you that logically speaking we neither 
can maintain the incarnation theory nor 
the non-incarnation theory ; both are 
illogical. The strict logical position is 
the absolute non-creation theory — what 
is called Ajatavada by the Vcclantins. 
It means that there has been no real 
creation at all, so no <|uestion of incar- 
nation or non-incarnation can arise. 
But if tliis incarnation theory is to be 
substantiated by logic, it would be of 
this wise : 

When we speak of the^ infinity 
of God, we should remember that 
it is not of the mathematical kind, but 
it is the philosophical infinity. There 
are two kinds or conceptions of infinity 
—one is the mathematical conception, 
another is the metaphysical. The mathe- 
matical conception denotes an entity 
that is very difficult to comprehend by 
human mind and so it is called infinite. 
Here is this table before us, which has 
definite dimensions. Suppose you go on 
multiplying this table to an infinite 
degree piling table upon table until the 
whole sky is filled up with it. You 
would call that great concourse of 
tables as infinite, simply because your 
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mind is incapable of comprehending the 
huge dimensions that infinite series 
would produce. But logically speaking 
that cannot be really infinite, because 
all the dimensions, i.e., length, breadth 
and thickness, of this table, which cons- 
titute its limitation, will still continue 
to be there, although multiplied to an 
infinite degree. When X is multiplied 
by infinity, the quantity becomes in- 
finite for all practical purposes and 
therefore mathematically ; but X re- 
mains there all the same, it is never 
annihilated. X means limitation here. 
So that infinite mathematical series is 
really limited in the eye of logic. When 
we say, ^Matter is infinite,’ ‘Space is 
infinite,’ ‘Time is infinite,’ we mean 
that all these infinites are mathematical 
in their value. 

But there is the other kind of 
infinity which we call transcendental 
infinity — an entity that is beyond all 
limitations of time, space and causation. 
And such an entity alone can be really 
free from the least tinge of finititude, or 
limitations of any kind. Hence that 
entity is rightly and logically called 
infinite. This sort of infinity can be 
termed as the metaphysical infinity. 
It is a transcendental entity beyond all 
matter, therefore beyond time, space 
and causation. When that trans- 
cendental infinity appears through the 
screen of matter in a particular way, 
we call it the individualized expression 
of that infinite Being. It is something 
like the solar light or the sky. The light 
or the sky is infinite in its own being, 
but when we open the door of a room 
and look at the infinite sky or light 
beyond through the door, it appears in 
the shape of the door, although what is 
visible through the door is really the 
infinite sky, and not a fragmented piece 
of it, as the sky cannot really be broken 
into pieces. As in this ease the limitation 
of the apperture puts, as it were and 
6 


not really, a kind of limitation upon the 
sky, so when God does appear through 
the aperture of matter, through mate- 
rial bodies, He only assumes those forms 
and is not really conditioned by them. 
And exactly that is what Bhagavan says 
of Himself : 

tnr ii 

“Only fools consider Me to be an 
embodied person without knowing My 
inner reality which is transcendental 
and Lord of all creatures.” 

The possibility of incarnation then 
becomes clear. This incarnation, like 
His creation, as we shall see later 
on, has real substantive connec- 
tion with His real being. It is 
only an appearance, a phenomenon 
that He puts on Himself. Though He 
assumes this limitation of form, yet His 
transcendence never suffers the least, 
and this truth is well borne out by the 
fact that those great personages whom 
humanity worships as Divine Incarna- 
tions, exhibit in them a perfect model 
of human life and bring a mass of 
spiritual energy that revolutionizes the 
human society. They come like huge 
tidal waves and make epochs in the 
history of mankind. Nay, these Pro- 
phets and Incarnations become the 
perennial sources of inspiration for good 
for men and thus elevate them to a 
higher state of life. 

When such persons who fascinate 
the soul of man so much with 
their knowledge, power and purity 
say that they are incarnations, either 
we must reject them wholly as liars 
and impostors or accept them in their 
own words as incarnations of God. 
There is no other alternative left for us. 
When Hama, Krishna or Christ comes 
and tells us with all their wonderful 
manifestation of power, piety and 
wisdom that they are God incarnated, 
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can we really think that they are 
impostors? If they be so, how could 
they exhibit such power on human 
society ? Thousands of years have 
passed away through the corridor of 
time since their advent, yet we sec that 
these great souls still hold the mind 
of man under sway and sublimate his 
life for the attainment of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Hence man naturally 
accepts them as truly Divine. So 
Bhagavan Krishna also says : “I am 
the same Eternal Principle which is 
the basis of all life and creation, and 
again I create Myself by subjugating 
My own Maya.*’ 

Ill 

Then He gives the reason why He 
incarnates. He says, “Whenever there 
is the decadence of virtue and the rise 
of impiety, I take birth. From age to 
age I incarnate to emancipate the 
virtuous, to punish the wicked and to 
uphold Dharma — the path of spiritual 
salvation.” Here is the wonderful 
formula that He gives out to the 
world, regarding the necessity of God- 
inearnation. God has some duties, 
as it were — such as creation, pre- 
servation and destruction of the uni- 
verse. He creates it from its primor- 
dial condition, He maintains it, and 
at the end of the Kalpa, when time 
comes for final dissolution, He draws it 
back to Himself. So, creation, preserva- 
tion and destruction axe His three-fold 
duties. Then again, He has two other 
kinds of work, namely, the protection 
of the virtuous and the punishment of 
the wicked- The virtuous have to be 
protected for the maintenance of the 
society- It is from the virtuous that 
man can learn the true value of life 
and know of the goal towards which 
he must wend his way up. And the 
wicked must be punished, so that they 


must understand that there is a law of 
justice in this universe and that too is 
ultimately for the redemption of their 
souls. 

Now, it may be questioned here, can- 
not Gtai do those very things remaining 
in His transcendental state, why should 
He incarnate ? The answer that the 
Incarnatioiiists give is that God is no 
doubt perfect and infinite, and as sueh 
tliere is no need for Him either for 
incarnation or creation. God being 
perfect, strictly speaking He needs 
nothing, as Bhagavan Himself has said, 
“I hiwe nothing to do and there is no- 
thing that I have not done. I being 
immanent, all are in Me and all belong 
to Me.” Under such circumstances 
He has no need, no pTirposiveness 
whatsoever. Yet He does these things. 
Then you ef>me tt> the very funda- 
mental question : why should He create 
the universe? If He is perfect, He must 
not have any necessity for creation 
either. 

The answer is given by Vyasa in his 
Vedanta Sutra 

He creates out of His sheer inner 
joy. Just as a child dances not 
for any necessity but out of- his mere 
inner joy which is expressed by the 
dance, just as a musician, when his 
heart is filled with the joy of music, 
bursts forth irHo music, similarly the 
Divine Musician, the Divine Artist, out 
of the very fulness of His inner bliss, 
bursts out His joy in the form of the 
creation. The great Nataraja is dancing 
His celestial ecstatic dance and from 
his foot-fall springs forth the creation. 
This creation again is His song, and is 
His poem I All these figures are used 
in our ancient scriptures* So His 
coming down in physical form and play- 
ing with His devotees is also a part of 
that great Leela — not for any purpose 
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but simply to lead and shape the evolu- 
tion of life. In one form He is the 
leader and in another form He is the 
led — that is the wonderful mystery of 
His creation. Is He not Himself the 
Jiva^ Jagat and everything that is? 

And perhaps that is why in the 
Puranas a theory is maintained that at 
every stage of evolution of life God in- 
carnates to direct the process of evolu- 
tion. When the earth was filled with 
water and there was no living creature 
except fish living in that aquatic region, 
God incarnated as fish to guide the evo- 
lution at that primary stage of life. 
Then, again, when there emerged a little 
of solid earth beneath the water, there 
came the next stage of evolution, and 
perhaps it was fit for God to incarnate 
as tortoise. At the third stage of evolu- 
tion, when the earth became still more 
manifest in the form of marshy soil. He 
incarnated as Varaha. At the fourth 
stage, when dry land emerged and 
mammals began to grow, there arose 
the necessity of God’s incarnating in the 
form of Narasingha (human lion). Next, 
when man emerged on the face of the 
earth in the process of evolution, God 
appeared as Vamana (dwarf man). 
Then, as the evolutionary process pro- 
ceeded and man became more and more 
evolved,’ we find greater and greater 
manifestation in the form of Rama, 
Krishna, and others. There is a very 
great philosophical significance behind 
these allegories of the Puranas. It 
means that there is no life without God 
in immanent form, nor can there happen 
any evolution in it without the guiding 
hand of the Divine Being from behind 
as it were, 

Sri Bhagavan further tells Arjuna 
that He incarnated Himself many 
times before and Arjuna also had 
many past lives. But Bhagavan re- 
members them all, being conscious of 
the past, present and future. His being 


the cosmic mind, past, present and 
future all are blended into one eternal 
present. With God , there is no past, 
no future, but only one eternal present. 
IV 

There is another important point to be 
noted here. When Bhagavan speaks of 
Himself, sometimes He speaks of Him- 
self as a person, sometimes He speaks 
of Himself as an immanent principle, 
and sometimes He speaks of Himself 
as the Absolute. In fact, in the Vedas, 
God has been described in these three 
aspects : 

God the absolute or transcendental, 

God the immanent ; and 

God the personal. 

All these three are true, and they are 
the three aspects of one and the same 
principle. So Bhagavan says, 

^ ^ c[mm i 

(i 

whatever way man worships Me, 

I fulfil his desire accordingly. It is My 
path that all people verily follow in 
devotion.” He knows the intention of 
every being and so He appears to every 
one as one desires Him to appear. This 
is a wonderful gospel of harmony which 
again is peculiar to the Gita. 

There is another truth that Bhagavan 
speaks of Himself in this chapter, which 
is also very vital to have a correct com- ^ 
prehension of the deity. First he says, 
**I am the one creator of all divisicms 
and pluralities in life.” Thereby He dis- 
tinctly means that He is the active 
agent — both the efficient and material 
cause — of this universe. But in the very 
next breath he denies it by saying, ‘‘But 
know Me essentially as an immutable 
and actionless being.” Here Sri Krishna 
speaks again in an enigmatic language. 

What He really means is that He has 
both transcendental and relative aspects. 
In the relative aspect, vyavaharik rupa, 
He is certainly the First Cause and the 
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First Principle. But in His absolute 
aspect, paramarthik rupa, He is ever 
immutable and inactive, and is perlectly 
unconcerned with the affairs of the 
creation. In a transcendental being 
which is beyond time and space, there 
can be no action. All actions, motions, 
and changes are conceived only in time 
and space. Therefore, truly speaking, 
the transcendental intelligence (the 
Paramatman) is immutable and action- 
less. Yet He appears as the Karta, the 
doer of all actions ; that is the beauty ! 
He is really an Akarta, non-agent, in 
the absolute sense, but from the stand- 
point of the relative existence He is 
the Karta as nothing else can be an 
agent save an intelligent entity. For 
instance, when rice is cooked in hot 
water which is being boiled by the fire 


in the hearth, we all know that it is be- 
ing cooked by the beat of the water, the 
fire of the hearth does not directly cook 
the rice. Yet, it is the fire that is heat- 
ing the water. So in one sense the fire 
does not cook the rice, but in another 
sense it is the fire that really cooks, 
by boiling the water. Similarly this 
creation that has proceeded from 
the primordial non-iiitelligent Energy 
derives its power of working from God 
— from that transcendental Intelligence. 
Even mimi, which is material accord- 
ing to the Hindu psychologists, derives 
its light of intelligence from the Atman, 
and thus in a reflected light it assumes 
the role of an active agent. So in one 
sense the Supreme Inteiiigence, God, is 
the Karla and in another sense He is an 
Akarta. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF INDIAN STUDENTS ABROAD 

By Dr. Taraknatii Das, Prr.D. 


In 1905 I left India as a student to 
get an idea of what made Japan so great 
and powerful that she could defeat 
Russia, the Power which was feared by 
Great Britain. I was a student in 
Japan for some time and then went 
to the United States. I studied in five 
different universities of the United 
States. In 1914 I was a student in the 
University of Berlin. I have travelled 
in the Far East and the Near East 
and have carefully observed tendencies 
of cultural life in continental univer- 
sities, including those of Italy. For 
more than 25 years I have taken active 
part in Indian student movements 
abroad; and as an observer I wish to 
make a few remarks which may be of 
some value to you. 


I 

There was a time in the history of 
India when Indian teachers were sent 
out to foreign lands to spread the best 
fruits of Indian culture; and thousands 
of foreign scholars from the East and 
West came to India to acquire know- 
ledge. Indian savants of those days did 
not limit their activities to the field of 
Philosophy and Religion, (as it is 
generally supposed), but they made dis- 
tinct contributions in the field of pure 
and applied science. I feel that every 
Indian student has a responsibility of 
mastering the history of the glorious past 
of his own country and he should spread 
the story of India’s national heritage 
to the people of the world to the best 
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of his ability. In this connection^ I 
may say that those Indian students, 
who are in foreign universities to study 
Indology, have a very grave respon- 
sibility of learning the Western methods 
of research and at the same time they 
are duty-bound to correct some of the 
pre-conceived and unfounded notions 
regarding Indian History and Civiliza- 
tion, cherished by some of the most 
celebrated Western orientalists. This 
can be accomplished only by producing 
valuable works on Indian History and 
Culture by Indian scholars which will 
throw new light on the subject. 

During the last two decades several 
excellent works have been published by 
Indian scholars — Positive Sciences of the 
Ancient Hindus by Dr. Brajendranath 
Seal, the work of Prof. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar on the same subject, History 
of Hindu Chemistry by Sir P. C. Ray, 
History of Indian Shipping by Prof. 
Radha Kumud Mukherjee, works on 
Indian Political Theories and Ad- 
ministration by Professors Majumdar, 
Iyengar, Sastri, Ghosal, Jayswal, Law 
and others. History of Indian Civiliza- 
tion should be interpreted by Indian 
scholars and in an authoritative way 
to remove ignorance on the subject 
among the people of other nations as 
well as India. Here I may note with 
great satisfaction that the work of 
editing the Mahabharat, undertaken by 
Dr. V. S. Suktankar of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Institute at Poona, may serve 
as an example and inspiration to stu- 
dents of Indology. Dr. Suktankar 
studied in Indian, British and German 
universities. He visited the United 
States of America and came in contact 
with American orientalists. On his 
return to India he has started this great 
work which is a matter of credit to 
Young India. The work of Professor 
Sir Radhakrishnan and Prof. Das Gupta 
in interpreting Indian Philosophy has 
7 


removed some of the prevailing miscon- 
ceptions, 

I feel the necessity of carrying on 
research on Indian History and Civiliza- 
tion by Indian scholars, but I am not 
one of those who are most interested 
in glorifying Indian past and neglecting 
the need of the present. The evolution 
of new India must have historic conti- 
nuity. The history of Indian thought 
and culture should be interpreted not 
as isolated incidents but as a current 
with its origin in the past and flowing 
through the present towards the goal of 
a better future. 

French scholars do not go to England 
to study the History of French Civiliza- 
tion, nor do the Italians have to go to 
foreign lands to study the liistory of 
their glorious past. German, Swiss, 
Scandinavian, British and American 
universities have full and adequate 
facilities for studying the history of 
civilizations of various lands as well as 
that of their own. It is in India only 
the situation is such that Indian 
scholars feel the need of going to 
foreign lands to study the history of 
civilization of their own country. This 
is a matter of standing shame and a 
blot on Indian educational system. 
This should be changed ; and the 
responsibility for it lies upon the 
shoulders of those Indian scholars who 
have studied in European universities. 
They should devote their best energies 
to bring about such a revolution in this 
field that Western scholars, interested 
in studying Indian History and Civiliza- 
tion, will have to go to India, to study 
under the guidance and direction of 
Indian savants. This will not be 
brought about through mere pious 
wishes on your part. India will have 
to produce profounder scholars in 
Philology, Archaeology, Art, Architec- 
ture, Music, Comparative Religion and 
Philosophy as well as World History 
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than we have now in the West. The 
work of the late Prof. Banerjee of 
Benares Hindu University in the field 
_»f Indian Archaeology and that of Prof. 
Dr. Suniti Chatterjee of Calcutta Uni- 
versity in Philology, indicate that 
possibility. Let us hope that Indian 
scholars, by their creative works, will 
be able to bring about the desired 
change in Indian universities and at 
the same time serve as a source of 
inspiration to the future generation, 

II 

In the glorious days of India, her 
sons and daughters went out as teachers 
and not as mere colonizers or con- 
querors. They ^vere the standard- 
bearers of Indian civilization. Traces 
of their marvellous work are to be 
found in all parts of the world — all 
over Asia, Southern Europe, xVfrica as 
well as the American continents. With 
the degradation of the Indian people, 
there came a period of cultural isola- 
tion and stagnation. Some may hold 
that the degradation of the Indian 
people was the result of cultural 
isolation and stagnation. Whatever 
may be the case, with cultural isolation 
and foreign domination, for a time 
being, migration of Indians to foreign 
lands came to an end. Here it may 
be emphasized that the time has come 
for a comprehensive study of History of 
Indian Colonization before the advent 
of Muslim rule in India in various 
parts of the world. This will be of 
great inspiration to those who are 
believers in Great India of the future. 

Furthermore, recent history of Indian 
migrations in various parts of the world 
should not be overlooked. Indians, 
under the British rule, did not leave 
their country as teachers, traders, 
pioneers and standard-bearers of a 
great civilization ; but in most cases 


they went abroad as ‘^mere coolies,” 
‘‘indentured laborers or semi-slaves,” 
for their Western masters. For this 
reason, the people of the West in 
general began to think of the people of 
India as “a nation of coolies or slaves.” 
IIo’we%'er from the latter part of 
tlie nineteenth century, representative 
Indian scholars began to visit the 
Western world and they by their work 
and achievements have succeeded to 
bring about a change in the attitude of 
the West. Here one may mention of 
the late Keshab Chandra Sen, Swami 
Vivekananda, Pralap Chandra Majum- 
dar, Dharmapula, Swami Bam, Bose, 
Tagore, Lajpat Rai, Raman, Radha- 
krishnan, Sarkar and others. 

More, than a century ago, the late 
Raja Ram Mohan ILii, the greatest of 
modern Indiums, realized tlie import- 
ance of interpreting India to the world. 
Since then much has been accomplish- 
ed, but mueli more yet remains to be 
accomplished by Young India. 

Indians are held in disrespect in Bri- 
tish colonies and Great Britain more 
than any other part of the civilized 
world. This is due to the fact that the 
people in general in British colonies 
have come in contact only with Indian 
indentured labourers and some traders. 
When the lit. Hon. Sastri 'wenfe to South 
Africa, as the Agent General of the Gov- 
ernment of India, from certain section 
of South African public he received the 
title of “the leader of the Coolies.^’ In 
Great Britain, Indians are not treated 
with great consideration, because hun- 
dreds of thousands of British people 
have seen India as members of the Bri- 
tish Army of Occupation and others as 
“heaven-boms’* of the Indian Civil 
Service, In France, Germany, Scandi- 
navian countries and other parts of 
Europe Indians receive better treatment, 
because the people have not come in con- 
tact with the degraded condition of the 
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Indian people. Furthermore it is a fact 
that the British attitude towards In- 
dians is that of the conquerors towards 
the conquered or that of the superior 
xace towards the inferior. Indians can- 
not expect to change this condition, un- 
less they, by their own efforts, raise 
themselves to the status of equality. 

The day has come for Indian expan- 
sion on a world scale. This work 
should be undertaken by the very best 
type of Indians who will not only be 
able to hold their own in competition 
with others but must be superior to the 
average persons of any and all the civi- 
lized peoples. This can be achieved by 
the work and activities of Indian 
students abroad, who should be in every 
important culture-centre of the world, 
to perform the double function of assi- 
milating ail that is best in various 
countries and interpreting what is best 
in India. 

III. 

There are thousands of Indian stu- 
dents in Great Britain and other coun- 
tries. Are they the best representatives 
of Indian Culture ? If they are not, they 
should never have come out of India. 
It is my considered opinion that Indian 
students should do all that is in their 
power »to discourage ordinary students 
from coming to foreign lands. It is a 
very serious problem ; because many 
rich Indians desire a career for their 
sons and they feel that their sons should 
be sent to England so that later on they 
may obtain good positions in India. 
This is due to the fact that a British 
Degree has a greater commercial value 
in India. This method, however, is 
lowering the standard of Indian univer- 
sities and humiliating the Indian people. 
It has spread the impression that the 
Indian people rather like to send their 
children to Great Britain to get a supe- 
rior brand of education, than to raise 


the standard of educational institutions 
of their own land. This has also led to 
the increase of the number of less serious 
and degree-hunting Indian students in 
British and continental universities.- I 
am strongly of the opinion that India 
shoidd send only the very best type of 
post-graduate students to foreign coun- 
tries and at the same time concentrate 
in raising the standard and removing 
defects of Indian universities. 

Here I may say that Indian edu- 
cators, especially university professors, 
have a great responsibility about the 
raising of the standard of Indian univer- 
sities. It is a fact that many of the 
Indian professors draw higher salaries 
than French, Italian, German or 
Japanese professors. Whereas German 
and French professors devote their best 
energies to research, in India the 
majority of professors are quite satisfied 
with their jobs and do not fulfil the 
obligation of a real scholar by doing 
necessary research work in their respec- 
tive fields. This must be changed. 
Indians must demand higher standard 
of service from Indian professors. 

IV. 

Complete overhauling of Indian edu- 
cational system is India’s greatest need. 
Those who have studied in progressive 
foreign countries have the full realizqg- 
tion of this. But it is a fact that rather 
than overhauling Indian educational 
system, many of these Indians are con- 
tent with sending their children to 
foreign universities to study Medicine, 
Engineering, Science and Law. They 
show a form of selfishness by their in- 
activity and neglecting the work of im- 
proving the educational system of India. 
There is not even one first-class Engi- 
neering University in the whole of In- 
dia. There is no adequate facilities for 
scientific and industrial education in the 
secondary schools of India. Thousands 
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of Indians, who have been in foreign 
lands should have been able to accom- 
plish something through their private 
initiative ; but very little has been done 
in -this field. Indian masses are allowed 
to grow up in ignorance and without 
any opportunity even for simple edu- 
cation. 

Whenever one tries to impress upon 
Indian educators, students and public 
men, who have foreign education and 
good position, as to their responsibility 
in spreading proper kind of education in 
India, he is told that the degradation of 
Indian people is due to foreign rule. 
There is much truth in the assertion. 
Yet it is a fact that by self-help and 
systematic efort much can be done to 
improve the condition of Indian people 
in all fields, especially in the field of 
education. There are many noble 
examples of the result of self-help in 
India, in the domain of educational pro- 
gress. The Science College of Calcutta 
University, which has produced so many 
brilliant young scientists and which 
afforded Prof. Raman the opportunity 
of becoming the foremost Indian scien- 
tist and one of the greatest scientists 
in the world, is the product of self-help. 
The National College of Engineering and 
Technology of Bengal at Jadavpur, is 
the result of self-help. The Bose Insti- 
tute, the Visva-Bharati and many other 
institutions are the examples of self- 
help. In spite of all that has been said 
of the example of self-help, it must be 
acknowledged by all who wish to recog- 
nize the truth, that the Indian people, 
especially those of the more fortunate 
and educated class, should have done 
more to raise the so-called depressed 
classes.’’ 

V. 

The standard of Indian efficiency is 
far lower than that of the progressive 
Western countries. It is far lower than 


that of Japan. There is considerable 
agitation in India for the attainment of 
freedom ; but very little attention has 
been paid by Indian leaders to the fact 
that the first and one requisite for the 
real greatness of a nation is its effi- 
ciency. For 350,000,000 people of 
India, there is one Tagore, one Raman, 
one Bose, one Shah. While in Germany 
with her 05,000,000 population there are 
at least twenty times more efficient men 
and women than what India has. How 
the defeated Germany is making a vic- 
tory out of her defeat is evident to all 
who are familiar w'ith the figures of in- 
ternational commerce. German export 
trade has surpassed that of the United 
States. It is an amazing fact that 
during the recent years more German 
scientists have received Nobel Prizes 
than those of all other nations. 

One thing often strikes me, that every 
year hundreds of Indians canne to Eng- 
land to study Law ; hut these men 
generally do not study International 
Relations and International Law, nor do 
they after their return to India do any- 
thing that the Indian people — the edu- 
cated class at least - may have knowl- 
edge of International Relations, Indian 
leadership in jiolitios is impotent, be- 
cause these leatlers do not hina^ the full 
grasp of wwld events and they ’ fail to 
realize that Indian Freedom will never 
be attained without making India a 
factor in World Politics. 

It is evident that many of the Indian 
leaders who have studied in Europe and 
America, have not even assimilated the 
first principles of building a nation. 
They do not even give expression to 
the fact that national interests should 
have precedence over communal mat- 
ters. They show that they do not possess 
any broader vision regarding political 
life than what was cherished by the 
people who believed in theocracy and 
the Crusades. 
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There is much to be accomplished, by 
the Indian people, so that India will be 
able to attain her nationhood and make 
her proper contribution to the cause of 
human progress. Every Indian man 
and woman has a definite responsibility 
in this matter. Indian students in 
foreign lands have a very great respon- 


sibility for undertaking such work as 
will raise the people of India to a higher 
level* It is my ho^e and prayer that 
they all, at least some of them, will 
contribute their share in serving the 
cause of uplifting their own people and 
serving humanity. 


TWO PROPHETS: ONE PROPHECY 

By Eric Hammond 


A medal finely wrought in silver by 
an eminent artist of France, carries two 
portraits delineated with sympathetic 
care and capability. On one side are 
shown the features of Sri Ramakrishna, 
‘‘February 20, 1838— August 11, 1886” 
— on the other side, Swami Viveka- 
nanda, “January 18, 1862 — July 4, 
1902.” Here then in miniature, appear 
before us the graven countenances of 
two of India’s most remarkable person- 
ages of modern times and indeed of any 
period. Two persons get one person- 
ality, although the inspiration and the 
aspiration informing and sustaining each- 
was merged in twain appearances. 

“My Master,” a vibrant and vivid 
appreciation, written in 1901 by Swami- 
ji, is dedicated in these words, “Saluta- 
tion to Blessed Ramakrishna.” Later, 
in the hook itself, we mark this very 
pregnant pronouncement : — ^“If there 
has ever been a word of truth, a word 
of spirituality, that I have spoken any- 
where in the world, I owe it to my 
Master.” In that statement we are 
furnished with positive proof that one 
and the same spirit permeated the pre- 
ceptor and the pupil. 

The mission and the message with 
which each was embodied in order to 
deliver, were, like the spirit, identical. 


When uttering the purport of his 
Master’s teaching, the disciple, the re- 
nowned exponent of it, said, “This was 
his Gospel ; do not care for doctrines or 
sects or churches or temples ; they count 
but little compared with the essence of 
existence in each man, which is spiri- 
tuality ; and the more this is deve- 
loped in a man the more powerful 
is he for good. Earn that first, acquire 
that, and criticise no one ; for all 
doctrines and creeds have some good in 
them. Show by your lives that religion 
does not mean words nor names nor 
sects, but that it means spiritual realisa- 
tion. Only those can imderstand who 
have felt. Only those who have attain- 
ed to spirituality can communicate it 
to others, can be teachers of mankind. 
They alone are the powers of light.” 
Placing himself in bondage for a while 
to each law, Islamic, Christian, and 
other, he found the freedom of that 
greater law which is the centre and core 
of all creeds, whether revealed in Sans- 
krit or Hebrew, or embroidered by 
experts in modern theology. He recog- 
nized, whether in the New Testament, 
the Koran, or the Talmud, the essential 
Divinity, the inseparable unity. “God,” 
he affirmed, “His works and his 
devotees are all one and the same.” 
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He spoke fearlessly and frequently of 
the union between the individual soul 
and the Universal SouL look,” he 
was wont to say, ^‘upon all human 
beings as the incarnation of the Deity, 
I see God involved into all things, mani- 
fested in everything, in man and nature. 
In a potter’s shop there are vessels of 
different shapes, but all are made out 
of one clay. So God is One, but wor- 
shipped in different forms, in different 
ages and climes, under different names 
and aspects.” ‘^The first part of my 
Master’s life,” says Vivekananda, ‘Svas 
spent in acquiring spirituality, and the 
remaining years in distributing it.” 
All worthy of preservation and of put- 
ting into personal practice, many of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s precepts were noted 
as they fell from his lips even when his 
tongue suffered cruelly because of the 
disease which released him from the 
body ; such as — 

“The soul enchained is man, and freed 
from chains is the Lord.” 

“If you say you are a sinner, you 
will remain a sinner till the end of the 


chapter. One who says he is bound to 
the world, is bound to the world indeed; 
but that man is free who says, ‘I am 
free from the bondage of the world,’ 
Is not the Lord our Father?” 

“Be diluted in the Lord, as crude 
medicine is diluted in spirit.” 

“Do you believe in God, Sir?” 
queried the disciple of his Master. 
“^Yesl” was the reply. “Can you 
prove it. Sir?” “Yes,” again. Then 
came the crucial question, “How?” 
follow'ed by the memorable and un- 
faltering statement, “Because I see 
Him Just as I sec you here, only in a 
much intenser sense.” Therein, of a 
surety, lay the Gos|)el f)f Sri Rama- 
krishna ; the Gos|)el which was acclaim- 
ed by Swami Vivekaxiaiula, uttered by 
two tongues, vibrating through two 
voices, the music of this evaiigel made 
itself lieard from India’s holy places to 
its remote.st fastnesses; t(> Britain and 
the isles of the seas ; to the far-off but 
receptive regions of America. Its secret 
revealed itvself through these twain, 
permeating the philosophies and theo- 
logies of the modern world. 


THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN OF SOVIET RUSSIA^ 

By A Student of Hibtory 


The Fundamentai^ Poiucy 

Russia was, and still is, a predomi- 
nantly agricultural country with back- 
ward industries and transportation. In 
1927 the present Socialistic Government 

* Except where some other source is ex- 
pressly referred to, the information and 
statistics contained in this article are taken 
from The Five-Year Plan of the Soviet 
Union by G. T. Grinko (Martin Lawrence 
Limited, London — The Writer.) 


of Russia set before itself the i,ask of 
modernizing and socializing the entire 
economic life of Russia within the short- 
e.st possible period. Hence a detailed 
plan was drawn up for the period, 
1928-29 to 1932-03, mentioning in detail 
the economic goals, on different eco- 
nomic fronts, to be aimed at and 
achieved during that five-year period, 
as also during each of the years com- 
prising that period. The present Five- 
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Year Plan would be succeeded by two 
other Five-Year Plans, it being expect- 
ed that at the end of the fifteen-year 
period Russian economic life would be 
raised to the same technical level as 
that of the most advanced capitalist 
countries, though on a socialistic basis. 

The significance of the Five-Year 
Plan cannot be better expressed than 
in the words of Mr. Stuart Chase, an 
American economist, whom we quote 
here : 

Sixteen men in Moscow to-day are 
attempting one of the most audacious 
economic experiments in history. As 
the presidum of the State Planning 
Commission, responsible to the Council 
of People’s Commissars and popularly 
known as the Gosplan, they are lay- 
ing down the industrial future of 
146,000,000 people and of one-sixth the 
land area of the world for fifteen-years. 
They are making a careful and im- 
mensely detailed plan for a year in 
advance, a careful but less detailed 
plan for the next five-years, and are 
blocking out the general economic deve- 
lopment for the next fifteen-years. 

‘‘It is an experiment so immense, so 
novel and so courageous that no student 
of economics can afford to neglect it. 
Whether it transcends ‘the limits of 
human administrative capacity and 
fails, or whether it meets this challenge 
and succeeds, it has much to teach us. 
It is something new in the world. 

Why does Russia want to modernize 
her industries and agriculture ? She 
wants to modernize her industries first, 
because it is by that alone that the class 
of the proletariats for whom the new 
Russian economy principally exists, can 
expand ; secondly, because without 
industrialization she would have to 
depend upon capitalist countries for the 
development of every aspect of her 

^ The Five-Year Plan of the Soviet Xlnion 
] y Grinko, pp. 14-15. 


economic life, that is, her industries, 
agriculture, transportation, etc. She 
wants to moderni: 5 e her agriculture, 
because thereby she can raise the pro- 
ductivity of the soil and thus bridge the 
gulf between the standard of living of 
the peasants and the industrial workers. 
There is another reason for developing 
her agriculture at a fast pace — ^Russia 
does not possess all the money necessary 
for speedy industrialization ; she requires 
agricultural products to be exported in 
order to get machineries and other 
industrial equipments in return. 

Russia is the first country in the 
world to adopt the socialistic form of 
economy on a nation-wide scale. 
Whether her fears are justified or not, 
she does not appear to consider herself 
safe in the present capitalistic world. 
Hence, she wants to be economically 
independent of the other foreign coun- 
tries, as far as possible. This does not 
necessarily mean the extinction of all 
foreign trade or the cutting ofi of all 
connection with foreign countries, for, 
the present Five-Yean Plan as a matter 
of fact contemplates that the Russian 
foreign trade is to expand two-and-a- 
half times by the end of the five-year 
period. Besides, Russia has been freely 
resorting to foreign mechanical equip- 
ment and foreign technical assistance in 
order to raise the technical level of hei? 
economic life. Whatever economic rela- 
tions, however, Russia may have with 
foreign countries, it appears to be in- 
tended that these must be made subser- 
vient to the fundamental principle that 
‘the balance of the trade relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the world 
market shall be of a nature as to con- 
tribute to the strengthening of the eco- 
nomic independence and the national 
defence of the U. S. S. R. against the 
capitalist world. 

^Ibid„ p. 306, 
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The Development op Industries 

Though the Five-Year Plan con- 
templates an all-round development and 
modernization of industries, agriculture 
and transporation, the greatest stress is 
laid on heavy industries and eleetrifkui- 
tion. Electrification will provide the 
necessary power-basis for the industrial- 
ization of the country. And the inde- 
pendent provision of machines and 
mechanical or electrical power for use 
in any line of economic enterprise is not 
possible, unless the necessary metal and 
machinery industries are established 
within the country. ‘‘The machine 
building industry forms the pivot upon 
which rests the solution of the major 
task : the raising of the productivity of 
labour in all branches of agriculture and 
industry by means of equijjpi ng the 
workers with the necessary mechanical 
power/^^ “Metallurgy and machine- 
building represent that link in the chain 
of development in the Soviet Union 
upon the strengthening of which the 
most strenuous efforts and immense re- 
sources will be concentrated under the 
Five-Year Plan.”‘ 

The amount to be spent for industrial 
development during the five-year period 
is 16 billion rubles, out of which 18,5 
billion rubles will be spent for large- 
^ale industry. Out of the latter 
amount, 10 billion rubles will be spent 
in heavy industries, i.e,, industries pro- 
ducing producer’s goods and 8 billion 
rubles in light industries, he., industries 
producing consumers’ goods. The ex- 
penditure on state electrification will be 
8 billion rubles, that on agriculture will 
be 28.2 billion rubles and that on trans- 
portation, 10 billion rubles. The total 
investments of all kinds would amount 
to 64.6 billion rubles, subsequently 

^ Ibid., p. loo. 

‘Ibid,, p. 98. 


raised to 86 billion rubles. In 1927-28 
industry, electrification, transportation 
agriculture, urban housing and ‘other 
branches' claimed 14, 1,4, 16.6, 41, 17.2 
and 9.8 jjercentages respectively in the 
total basic capita! of the TJ.S.S.R. in 
tliat year, and they will respectively 
claim 22.8, 4.1, 17.2, 80.4, 12,0 and 13.5 
per cent, of the total basic capital in 
the year 1982-88. These figures show 
that while agrieuHure and transporta- 
tion arc* not neglected, greater stress is 
laid cm industrialization and electri- 
fication. 

It is signilieaot that more than a 
billion rubles arc' being spent on the 
maehijn*-hniidliig industry. An equi- 
valent iiTinnuit is being spent on the 
turning out of agriculture implements. 

Some idea about the contemplated 
expansion in the production of electri- 
city and of the various fundamental 
cominodilies may hv. formed from the 
folknving ilgures ; " 


Elect rie- 
l-unvcr 

1927 2S 

5.1 billion 
kihnvatt-IunirH 

1982-38 

22 ijillion 
kilowatt h(Mirs 

Wood 

50. .5 miilion 
cubit meters 

59.8 million 
cubic meters 

Peat 

7.2 nnllion tons 

Ui.O million tons 

Coal 

m.5 ,, 

75.8 „ 

Crude oil 

H.T „ 

21.7 

Fuel oil 


12.5 

Copper 

tons 

159,909 tons 

Zinc 

8,150 „ 

12.5, W9 „ 

Lead 

2,W „ 

190,909 „ 

Alummium 

29, (MM) „ 

Cement 

It miilion barrels 40 million barrels 

Brieks 

2 billion units 

10 billion units 

Asbestos 

2a,CK«) tons 

150,090 tons 

Sawed 

timber 

142 million 
eubie meters 

3.50 million 
cubic meters 


Forty electric stations will be estab- 
lished at convenient spots throughout 
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Russia. Each station will be the 
centre of important productive acti- 
vities, of big industrial combines, or of 
big agricultural or irrigational ventures. 
Coal is the main fuel on which the 
electric plants as well as the industries 
will mainly depend. Peat is being 
used as a fuel at centres where coal is 
not available. 

The importance of the chemical in- 
dustry is also realized. ^‘^During the 
five-year period an entirely new in- 
dustry, the chemical, will be establish- 
ed in the Soviet Union. It is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the significance of 
chemical production for all other in- 
dustries : agricultural reconstruction, 
the rationalization of forestry, the de- 
fense of the country and the general 
cultural development. Through the in- 
creasing utilization of waste substances, 
the application of chemical methods for 
the most efficient use of raw materials, 
the development of power consuming 
processes, and through the absorption of 
waste products of power plants, the 
chemical industry is organically linked 
with the others. It is one of the most 
important factors in the development of 
the country’s economic system.”® 

About 1.4) billion rubles will be in- 
vested in the chemical industry during 
the five-year period. The contemplated 
expansion in the annual out-turn of 
chemicals will appear from the following 
figures : — 

1927-28 1932-33 

Ground 

phosporite 65,000 tons 2.5 million tons 

Nitrogen 

fertilizers 5000 tons 800,000 tons 

Acid phosphate 

fertilizers 150,000 tons 271,000 tons 

The annual outputs of Thomas slag, 
potassium salts, and chemical fertilizers 
will reach 95,000, 1.5 million and 8 mil- 
lion tons respectively by the end of the 
five-year period. 


m 

In this connection it would be interest- 
ing to observe some other statistics re- 
lating to the industrial development of 
the U.S.S.R. In 1927-28 the consump- 
tion of mechanical and electrical energy 
per industrial worker amounted to 2,421 
killowat hours, by 1932-33 it will rise 
to 4,677 killowat hours. As a result, 
the productivity of industrial workers is 
expected to rise 110 per cent. Besides, 
production costs would be reduced 
35 per cent, and the cost of manufac- 
tured goods at least 25 per cent. The 
annual industrial production has been 
rising and will rise at the rate of 20 to 
30 per cent. “No capitalist country, 
however powerful, can cite a single in- 
stance in its economic history of a 
similar rate of economic development, 
especially in the field of industry,”® 

To what extent will the working class 
expand? In 1927-28 there were 11.8 
million proletarians constituting 14 per 
cent of the total population of working 
age. By 1932-33, the percentage is ex- 
pected to rise to 17. It must he consi- 
dered along with it that the total popu- 
lation of the U.S.S.R. has been expand- 
ing at the rate of 3.5 million annually. 

It is to be noted that the various 
newly-constructed enterprises will con- 
tribute 35 per cent of the industrial out- 
put at the end of the five-year period. 
During the present five-year period the 
entire industrial output will come from 
the old establishments. 

In the field of large-scale industry 
Russia has been establishing big fac- 
tories and has been adopting the method 
of mass production adopted in the 
U.S.A, The tractor factory at Stalin- 
grad turning out 50,000 tractors per 
year and the automobile factory at 
Nizhni-Novgorod producing 140,000 
automobiles per year, can compare 


Ibid., p. 107. 


Ibid., p. 69. 
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favourably with the biggest American 
factories. 

All the industries being owned and 
controlled by the State, Russia is in 
a position to introduce a greater degree 
of rationalization in production than 
even the most advanced of the capitalist 
countries. Grinko’s remarks in this 
connection are worth quoting — “The 
nationalization of land and mineral re- 
sources and the socialist character of the 
industrial construction open up oppor- 
tunities here for rational and planned 
organization of consolidated industrial 
enterprises which are entirely out of the 
range of capitalist s(3ciety. The con- 
solidated eleetro-ehemical-mctal iurgical 
plant at Dnicprostroy, the combined 
coal, coke, metallurgical and chemical 
works in the Donctz Basin, a similar, 
but even more, extensive consolidation 
of plants in the Ural region (where there 
are available, in addition to coal, iron, 
chemicals, timber and non-ferrous 
metals), the erection of an immense con- 
solidated electro-chemical plant in the 
Central Industrial Region, which will 
receive its power-supply from the 
Bobrikov central power plant— ^these 
are only the most significant milestones 
on the new road of technical develop- 
ment which the national economy of the 
U.S.S.R. has entered.”^ 

The Industeializa-tion and Collecti- 
vization OF Ageicultuee 

In modern Russia S classes of farms 
exist : state farms, collective farms 
and individual peasant holdings. 

The state farms arc scattered through- 
out the territories of the U.S.S.R. 
They serve ‘as centres of attraction 
for the individual peasant holdings 
and as sources from which how 
agricultural knowledge and social in- 


fluence.’ “Some of these new large- 
scale farms, using mechanical power 
alone, provided with motor transporta- 
tion facilities, equipped with all the 
required agricultural machinery, and 
directed by enthusiastic workers for the 
socialist reorganization of the village, 
offer a fascinating picture, marking the 
beginning of a new chapter in the eco- 
nomic and social history of the Soviet 
Union. Grinko says that the state 
farms which have been started till now 
have been eminently successful. 

The collective farms are formed on 
the basis of the unification of a large 
number of individual peasant holdings. 
I'he unification is said to be due to the 
initiative of the peasant masses, but the 
State helps tlie collective farms with 
money and macihneries. In some cases 
peasant holdings in entire districts and 
villages have been collectivized. 

The state and collective farms cons- 
titute ‘the socialized sector’ of agricul- 
ture. In 1027-28, only 2 p.c. (or 2.8 
million hectares) of the total acreage 
under cultivation was covered by the 
socialized sector. According to the 
Five-Year Plan, by 1938, 5 million 
liectares must be covered by the state 
farms and 22 million hectares by the 
collective farms. But by 1930, the 
State farms covered an area of **5 million 
hectares. And the collective farms reach- 
ed 5 million hectares by 1928-20, and 
it was planned that the collective farms 
would cover 22 million hectares by 1980. 
On October 1928, there were 88,000 
collective farms. The Five-Year Plan 
had provided for 80,000 collective farms. 
But the number 61,000 was reached in 
1929, and the figures for 1929-80 anti- 
cipated an increase to 89,000. At the 
beginning it was planned that the 
socialized sector will include IS p.c. 
of the total area under cultivation or 


’ Ihid.f pp. 64-65. 


Ibid., p. 152. 
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20 million persons by 1933, but as the 
operation of the plan advanced it was 
estimated that 60 p.c. of the total area 
or 40 million persons would be em- 
braced by that time. Thus, it appears 
that so far as the socialization of agri- 
culture is concerned, the actual achieve- 
ments are far in advance of the figures 
aimed at. 

Nevertheless, agricultural production 
as a whole is not advancing with suffi- 
cient rapidity. The Five-Year Plan 
estimates that by 1933 the total planted 
area will increase by 26 p.c. and the 
crop yield by 35 p.c. It is doubtful 
whether those figures can be reached. 
For, whereas it was anticipated that the 
total area under cultivation would in- 
crease by 7 p.c. by 1929, actually it 
increased by 6 p.c. Further, according 
to the Five-Year Plan, the total crops 
were to rise by 5 p.c. by 1928-29. 
Actually the crops increased by 2 or 
8 p.c. 

The reasons why the figures aimed 
at relating to agriculture could not be 
reached, as stated by Grinko, are : — (1) 
that the Kulaks (the capitalist agricul- 
turists in the villages) systematically 
destroyed the crops and resisted the 
execution of the Plan in various ways; 
(2) that there are as many as 26 million 
small peasant holdings in the U.S.S.R. 
which it is difficult to direct according 
to plan from a centre and (3) that 
agriculture by its very nature is subject 
to various uncontrollable and fluctuat- 
ing natural factors. 

It has been pointed out above that 
the socialized sector has advanced 
beyond what was aimed at. Hence, it 
will be realized that the backwardness 
of agricultural production is due to the 
fact that the private sector of agricul- 
ture has fallen behind. 

After the Revolution of 1917, private 
ownership in land was abolished, land 
was nationalized and the landless pea- 


sants were provided with land. As a 
result, the number of peasant holdings 
increased very much* after the Revolu- 
tion. 

Various steps are being taken for the 
welfare of the individual peasant hold- 
ings run by the poor or the middle 
peasantry. Industrial prices are being 
lowered, but agricultural prices have 
been kept steady, so that the agricul- 
turists may be benefited by the fall in 
the price of industrial products. The 
holdings of the poor peasants consti- 
tuting 35 p.c. of the total have been 
exempted from taxation and the taxes 
on the other peasants have been strictly 
graduated according to capacity, the 
taxes on the Kulaks, i.e., the richer 
peasants, being the heaviest. Big 
tractor stations run by expert workers 
are being established throughout Russia 
in order to aid the peasants in the culti- 
vation of their land, the State taking 
a part of the produce in exchange for 
the services rendered. A thousand 
such stations are to be established by 
1983 to serve an area of 40 million 
hectares. Lastly, co-operative market- 
ing has been introduced to save the 
peasants from capitalist middlemen and 
to establish a direct link between the 
agriculturists and the state industries. 
Thirty-five p.c. of the peasant holdings 
are already included in the co-operative ' 
organization. 

Though the individual peasant hold- 
ings are thus being helped in diverse 
ways, it will appear from the figures 
relating to the advance of the socialized 
sector that the future of agriculture in 
the U.S.S.R. rests on socialized agri- 
culture. 

Agriculture in the U.S.S.R. is not 
only being socialized, but the produc- 
tive capacity of agriculture is sought 
to be raised through the use of machine 
tractors, chemical and mineral ferti- 
lizers and the best varieties of seeds. 
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In 1927-2S, Soviet Russia consumed 
only 360,000 tons of fertilizers. By 
1933 her productfon of mineral fertili- 
ZjCrs is expected to reach 8,000,000 tons. 
In 1927-28 the number of tractox's used 
in the U.S.S.R, was 30,000. By 1933, 
350,000 or 400,000 will be in use. 

Further, land having ceased tu belong 
to individuals, the farmers have no 
longer to pay rent for the use of land. 
Scattered strips of holdings are being 
consolidated. Arid or waste tracts are 
being drained, vast irrigatioxi projects 
have been taken in hand, bcit(T 
methods of cultivaticai are being adopt- 
ed, agricultural experts are being 
invited from abroad, and Russian 
workers are being sent abroad for train- 
ing in order to help in the moderniza- 
tion of Russian agriculture. 

Agriculture and industry ixx the 
U.S.S.R, are developing pari pasHu, 
each helping the progress of the other. 
Agriculture cannot be moderiiized with- 
out up-to-date machineries and tractors. 
Hence, the manufacture of tractors axxd 
of other agricultural machineries and 
implements is being pushed ahead. 
And the production of grain, cotton, 
etc., is being speeded up because it is 
with agricultural products that Russia 
wants to purchase from abroad the 
necessary equipments for her factories. 

Not only is the production of crops 
sought to be advanced, numerous 
plants are also being erected for the 
utilization of the agricultural products. 
Numerous new industries such as sugar 
refining, flour-milling, etc., are being 
started and plants are being set up for 
the industrial treatment of meat and 
dairy products. 

The Development of Teanspoktation 

In pre-revolutionary Russia certain 
districts were provided with more 
railways than they needed, while in 


others there were less than required. 
As a result, railways in some districts 
worked below cajxacity, while those in 
others had to undergo undue strain. 
This defect is sought to be cured, as 
far as possible, diix-ing the present five- 
year period. The different means of 
transportation ai*e beii^g so developed 
that the economie retjulremcnts of the 
different regions may l)e well served. 

Russia has at |)resent two important 
trunk lixu'K : the first is the Donetz- 
Basin-Moseow-Lexiingrad line and the 
seef,>nd is that <:onnecting Siberia with 
the Eurofuain centres of the >Soviet 
ITnion. Ihxth tht‘se are being converted 
into sxiper-l rank lines, and high-powered 
locomotives axid freight, ears are being 
introdxiced on these lines. Besides, 
automatic couplings and automatic 
brakes are l)eing introduced. As a re- 
sult, tlie ftperating costs and handling 
expenses are expected to fall by 20 to 
30 p.c. 

5H,5(KX Kilometers of ruihvxxys existed 
in the U.S.S.R. before 1927-28. 18,500 

Kihmxeters were* axitUMi t(x in 1927-28, 
The railways would be further length- 
ened by 22dK)0 IviloTueters by 3932-88, 
Of tliese, 48 p.c. wouhl be trunk lines 
coixnectixxg differexxt economic regions 
and 52 p.c. will he local lines 4 >perating 
within certain ecoxunnic regioxxs- Of 
the new lines, the Turkestan-Siherum 
Railway, 1,500 Kilometers in length, 
which has been already completed, is 
the mo.st important. 

The toxuiage capacity of the Soviet 
Merchant Marine will be doubled by 
1932-33, and the proportion of Soviet 
Commerce borne on Soviet ships will be 
increased from 31 p.c. to 20 p.c. 850 
million rubles will be spent in ship- 
build ixxg. Some ships will also be 
bought abroad. 200 million rubles will 
be spent m improving the sea-ports, be., 
in constructing modern docks, ship- 
repairing plants, loading and unloading 
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equipments, etc. The cost of transpor- 
tation by sea is expected to be reduced 
by 20 p,c. 

Many important water-way projects 
will be taken in hand during the five- 
year period, the two most important 
being the connection of the upper and 
lower parts of the Dneiper river and 
that of the Volga and Don. As a result 
of the first, "^^the traffic of timber 
animal products, grain and manufac- 
tures from White Russia and Northern 
Ukraine will find direct passage from 
the North to the South : cargoes of coal, 
crude oil, metals, etc., will flow along 
this great water-way from the South to 
the North. “The Volga-Don Canal 
will supply an outlet for the growing 
commodity traflic from the Northern 
part of the Volga Region, the Urals, 
Siberia, Turkestan and Trans-Caucasia, 
by way of the Caspian Sea; and from 
the Ukraine to the open seas by means 
of the great Volga waterway.’’^® 

There is expected to be a 60 p.c. in- 
crease in the freight traffic passing by 
the rivers of the U.S.S.R. Hence, the 
river traffic facilities are being attempt- 
ed to be increased accordingly. 600 
million rubles will be spent all told on 
the internal waterways, 275 millions 
being spent: on the construction of new 
vessels, 120 millions on the erection of 
necessary auxiliary structures and 180 
millions on the improvement and exten- 
sion of the waterways. The cost of 
transportation over internal waterways 
will be reduced by 30 p.c. 

At the beginning of the five-year 
period there were 3 million Kilometers 
of roads in the U.S.S.R. Of these, 
25,000 Kilometers only had hard 
surface. The Five-Year Plan contem- 
plates. selecting 60,000 Kilometers of 
already existing roads having country- 

“ Grinkovs The Five-Year Plan of the 
Soviet Union, p. 211. 

Ibid., p. 213. 


wide significance and making them fit 
for motor-car transportation. Besides, 
a million Kilometers of local highways 
will be improved for general vehicle 
and automobile traffic. It is to be 
noted that the number of automobiles 
will be increased from 10,000 to 400,000 
during the Five-Year Period, and hence 
the attempt to make the roads fitter 
for automobile traffic. 

The contemplated development of 
aviation will appear from the following 
figures : — 

1927-28 1932-33 

12,000 45,000 

Length of air-lines Kilometres Kilometres 

230,000 4 million 

Weight of mail and Kilograms Kilograms 
parcels carried by 
air-planes 

30.000 sq. 235,000 sq. 
Area surveyed from Kilometres Kilometres 

the air 

12.000 sq. 120,000 sq. 
Area covered by air- Kilometres Kilometres 

plane fight against 
insects in fields 
and forests 

All the means of transportation in 
the U.S.S.R. being owned and con- 
trolled by the State, the means of 
transportation in that country can be 
developed and organized in a manner 
which it is not possible to do in any 
other country. The means of trans- 
portation can be so organized as to 
satisfy the requirements of the various 
industries within the country without 
allowing them to engage in any com- 
petition or rivalry among themselves. 
“Instead of being mutually competi- 
tive they (i.e,, the means of transporta- 
tion in the U.S.S.R.) carry out an 
organized and fully co-operative system 
of distribution. 

The heavy industries of the U.S.S.R. 
are still backward. Hence, only the 
most urgent problems of transporta- 
tion are being attended to during the 
present five-year period. Grinko ex- 

Ibid., p. 191. 
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pects that bolder schemes in that line dnstries of Russia have sufficiently 
will be made later when the heavy in- developed. 

{To be continued) 


VEDANTA IN ITS APPLICATION TO MODERN PROBLEMS 

By Swami Madhavananda 


Swami Madhavananda, Assistant Sccrelury 
of the Ramakrishna Mission, formerly Presi- 
dent of the Hindu Temple, San Franeiseo, 
America, delivered an impressh^e lecture on 
“Vedanta in its application to modern pro- 
blems*’ to a crowded house in the Kaja 
Reddiar’s School Hall, East Rangoon. 

Rev. Lama Borji Prajnananda, the English 
Bhikshu, who presided welcomed the Swurai- 
ji as a messenger of the East to the West. 

The Swami ji de.scribed Vedanta as the 
oldest philosophy, being the philosophy of 
the Vedas which are the repository of the 
knowledge of the ancient Rishis. Though 
Vedanta is very old it is ever new in the 
application of its teachings to modern pro- 
blems — the seers in the past saw the Trutli 
that stood the test of all the ages and it 
is now as true as ever. Speaking on the 
application of Vedanta to modern problems, 
the Swami ji pointed out the diversities that 
stand in the way of the unification of the 
world — the diversities of caste, creed, reli- 
gion, dogma and what not. The complexity 
of the problem is further increased by the 
materialistic teachings of the Western civili- 
sation. This diversity is accentuated by 
materialism in spite of the heritage of the 
great religions of the past and this makes 
one greatly sceptical in spite of the vaunted 
success of modern civilisation. 

Referring to the Great War the speaker 
declared that it was the greatest condem- 
nation of modern civilisation. A search is 
therefore necessary to change our thought 
and mode of living to-day. Vedanta is not 
a particular religion or philosophy—it is the 
synthesis of all philosophies and religions—' 
it is the harmonising factor. All religions 
and philosophies can be explained in terms 
of it. The utilitarian doctrine, for example, 


cannot otherwise be satisfactorily explained. 
The doc-trine of the greatest good to the 
greatest number is only understandable on 
the aceefitance of the principle of Vedanta 
which finds unity in the midst of diversity. 
It admits of tliversitics but behind them 
it finds the oneness, a universal fundamental 
principle umierlying, i.e., technically called 
Brahman. Brahman i.s hard to be realised 
hut Vedanta boldly declares that everybody 
can and in fact has the right to find it 
— the oneness in the Universe, In .spite of 
so many religiims human miseries are none 
the less real. But it is not the fault of 
religion. The .search has b(‘cn in the wrong 
way-each particular faith claiming its 

monopoly o{ the ultimate truth — thinking 
all others to be in the wrong. Hence arises 
dis.sension — the disunity which is rending 
humanity apart. Vetlanta not only preach- 
es the unity of the Univcr.sc hut the unity 
of religions also. “Ekam satvipra hahudha 
vadanti“— Brahman is one but described 
variously by various people. Like the rivers 
ail running into the .sea the religions all 
.seek the ultimate truth. Ve<ianta also 
preaches the exi.slenee of soul which has 
long been denied by many religions and 
many wise nu*n o( the West. Human life 
is only a stage in the journey of the soul to 
the ultimate end. Life and death are only 
pa.ssing phase.s of the ultimate immutable 
soul. Vedanta carrie.s the law of causation in 
the moral life holding it to be good here as 
well as in the physical world. The doctrine 
of Karma explains the phenomenon of life 
rationally, thus giving it an impetus for a 
higher and nobler life. The noble deeds of 
one life elevate the moral plane in the other 
life leading it on higher and higher. The 
idea of the identity of the individual soul 
and the Universal Soul gives us hope and 
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courage and faith in spite of all the handi- 
caps of our mortal body — a hope which we 
would otherwise never have. 

The application of Vedanta to the solu- 
tion of the modern problems in the worship 
of the poor, the “Daridra Narayana,” is a 
happy timely discovery of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. It is no new discovery — it is only 
an application of the old truth to the 
modern conditions. ‘‘Vedanta,” Swamiji 
said, “is not to be known theoretically. 
It should be the very breath of your life 
and should be practised every moment 
of your life, that is the practical Vedanta,” 
Our failure to carry out the application of 
Vedanta in our lives has brought us down 
to the depth of degradation we are now in. 
The unity of all religions — the perception 
of truth in all religions is no mere hypothe- 
sis — ^but it has been the result of practice 
and researches, Ramakrishna for himself 
illustrated it in his life. Each religion is 
only presentation of the same truth viewed 
from a different angle of vision and suited 
to the needs of a particular set of people. 
It is from this standpoint that all religions 
represent truth. And when we forget this 
fact, we miss the central point of religion 
and fight each other — we forget that all 
roads lead to Rome. Vedanta will claim to 
have done the greatest service to humanity, 
if it has succeeded in bringing home to the 
world this great truth — the fundamental 
unity of religions. People have different 
sets of inclination and modes of thought 
and one religion may not be suited to every 
individual. Ramakrishna used to lay parti- 
cular emphasis on the capacity and inclina- 
tion of e\^ery individual and gave him his 
advice accordingly. If we want real peace, 
it can only be obtained when the individual 
soul merges in the Universal Soul and this 
is impossible so long as there is a trace of 
attraction left for our earthly possessions. 
When renunciation is sure and complete, 
then and then only real happiness will come. 

But one must bear in mind that there 
cannot be one recipe for all. The West is 
full of energy and bubbling too much with 
life and earthly possessions. To them Vive- 
kananda preached renunciation of the 
physical and acquirement of the spiritual. 


But to the Indians, deep down in the mire 
of “tamas,” inaction, he preached action — 
to look a little more to the present world, 
to better the condition of the hungry 
millions in the service of the poor. It is 
entirely wrong to think that Vedanta 
preached only spirituality to the exclusion 
of the physical. What it really does is to 
put a little more emphasis on the life beyond 
death, while the exclusive emphasis of the 
West is on the world to-day. The West 
refuses to see anything beyond it. It would 
be a happy thing if the two continents ex- 
change a little of their outlook with each 
other — the East giving a little of its spiri- 
tuality to the West and the West giving its 
science and arts to the East. Too much 
emphasis on materialism spells ultimate 
destruction of the civilisation that nurtures 
it. But science and sanitation and other 
things beneficial to the progress of humanity 
might be taken from Western civilisation. 
For the Indians to-day a little more enjoy- 
ment of the earthly life is necessary, a little 
more satiety is necessary, because the top of 
spirituality cannot be attained by a sudden 
jump — so intermediate steps must be gone 
through. But we must take our stand on 
the solid foundation of the Vedanta, what- 
ever we may do. Therefore we must turn 
our eyes to the world to-day. We must try 
to help each other — ^help our neighbour who 
is in distress. You must not be contented 
with your own progress — ^yonr neighbour’s 
welfare should be as much your concern as 
it is his. You cannot escape the infection 
carried by your neighbour unless you also 
look to his well-being. If Vedanta does 
anything, it does bring all up to the level 
of Brahman, Its unity is the unity acquired 
in levelling up and not down. 

The Swamiji then concluded by making a 
universal appeal in the name of Vedanta to 
provide food for the foodless, education for 
the ignorant, medicine for the sick, in fact 
satisfying the needs which included the 
physical needs of the needy. Even indivi- 
dually our efforts may be negligible, but 
each of us doing our bit may give an 
impetus to the whole world which will 
lead to the betterment of the world . — The 
Rangoon Daily News. 



ASHTAVAKRA SAMlllTA 

By Swami NxtyahwahupahxVNda 


® f^: m gr m c?mr: a; sfnrtsPi sn ii ti 

Of the nature of Pure Efful^**nee the ohjeelive reality 

^q3?^fT: not seeini? ( of one ) f4f%: riilt^ of eojuluet where ciispassion ^ 
where ^ and renunciation W where restraint of the senses ’«tfq also^i or 
^ w^here. 

71. Rule’ of conduc.fc, (lis{)assion, reimnciuliou, and i-CKtraint 
of the .senses — what tirct Uu^y to one who i.s of Llu' nature of Pure 
Intelligence and wlio does not |)<;rc-eiv(! any obJ<'c‘tive reality? 

P Rule etc . — Kulc of conduct, dispa.ssion, etc., an* ineaninjdeJ^s beyond relative 
existence which is non-real to the man of wSelf- knowlethje. [ 

jt i 

g; g; g hh wKi: 9! 1^: ® firtl«(riT t| m. li 

As the Infinite shiiiin;^ ndativc <*xistencc ^ not 

seeing ^ and ( of one ) W wdicre W lionduge W when: libenition 

and w where joy w where sorrow ^ or. 

72. Where is bondage or lilxa-alion, joy or sorrow for one 
who shines as the Iiihiiitc and does not pca'ceive the relative 
existence? 







In the world existinf.' until St If-knowlfiij'e nn-n* illii.'iioii 

prevails !>?: the wi.se one devoid dI ‘mint-iii-M.s’ devoid of 

‘I-ncss’ frow: free from attachment ?sM5f e.xcols. 

73. In the world existing until Self-realization, only Maya 
prevails. The wise one live.s Avithout tlie feeling of ‘1-nes.s,’ 
‘mine-ness,’ and attachment. 


iRRpaFwioFrT^ i 

ii «r a; sn sb srr « isii h 


Imperishable free from grief '•ttmt*! Seif TO?!: .seeing of the 

sage ® where fen knowledge a? where ^ (expletive) fet‘ universe !!i or « where 
'*!?■ I am the body *!*! ( t?: the body is ) mine ?f?t this V or. 

74. To the sage who perceives his own self as imperi-shable 
and sorrowless, what is knowledge, what is tlie universe, or what 
are the feelings of T am the body’ and ‘the body is mine?’ 
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If one of dull intellect control etc. practices 

gives up ( then ) ’^cirn^<tn<i from that very moment desires sr^nqi^^ 

fancies and to do begins. 

75. No sooner does the man of dull intellect give up the 
practices of mind-control etc., than he becomes a prey to desires 
and fancies. 

[It has been repeatedly said that the man of Self-knowledge is completely devoid 
of dual consciousness and consequently of all efforts at control of the senses, which are 
but the product of ignorance. The idea contained herein is that for the ignorant person 
also, persisting as he does in the dual vision, practices of control are of little avail, since 
as soon as there is a lapse in his practices, he is dragged down to the mire of desires. 

The implication is that Self-knowledge is not a thing to he attained. It already 
is. Practices of control, therefore, are meaningless both for the man of Self-knowledge 
as well as for the man of ignorance.] 

II 11 

The dull one that ^ Reality hearing ^rfq even delusion ^ 

not gives up ^<1 through effort externally with mental actions 

suppressed ( though ) internally craving for sense-objects 

( is ) . 

76. The man^ of dull intellect, even hearing the Truth, 
does not give up his delusion. Though^ appearing devoid of 
mental activity through effort, he has a craving for sense-objects 
lurking within. 

Man etc . — ^Because delusion vanishes only with Self-knowledge. 

^ Though etc . — Because desire can be got rid of only by Self-knowledge and not by 
suppregi^sion.] 

I 

si il ®® ii 

Who ^PTtcr owing to Knowledge whose work has dropped ( w. he) 

in the sight of the people doing work .even 1%^ anything 

to do ^ not to say ^ even ^ not opportunity gets. 

77. He whose^ work has dropped with the dawn of Know- 
ledge, does not find any opportunity to do or say anything, even 
if he may be doing work in the eyes of the people. 

V Whose etc . — True inaction is not the cessation of activity but the doer’s freedom 
from the conceit of agency.] 

93 5Wr: ® snEIJifi' ITS# 93 53 51 I 
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Ever immutable fearless of the wise one W where 

<T«7; darkness w where Wi^: light ^ or It where relinquishment anything 
*T not ^ and ( is ). 

78. For the wise one who is ever immutable and fearless, 
there' is no darkness, no light, no relinquishment, nothing what- 
soever. 

There etc . — Darkness and light, etc., are possible only in the domain of duality 
but not where there is but One, the Self.] 

9!i^grf!5!j^¥n5r^ ti iss. ii 

Of indescribable nature impersonal of the 

Yogi m where patience ii wdiere discrimination §R where fear- 

lessness even or. 

79. What is steadiness, what is discrimination, or wliat is 
fearlessness to the Yogi who is impersonal and of imleseribable 
nature ? 

H ^pff fFsit 5ft?is=5fe# ^ 1 

H f^23!T 11 <:o II 

Heaven ^ not hell ^ also ^ not liberation while alive 

even ^ not ’sf and % surely here W what need much by saying 
?frTr?’ff7f in Yogic vision anything ^ not ( exists ). 

80. There is no heaven, no hell, not even liberation-i 
In short, nothing exists in Yogic consciousness. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

A 'Hymn to Sri Eamakriskna will be 
welcomed by some of our readers, we 
hope, like the one published in the 
January number. . . . We are extreme- 
ly thankful to Dr. Taraknath Das for 
securing for the Frahuddha Bharata 
some writings, from Dr, Maria Mon- 
tessori, which we mean to publish 
serially. Madame Montessori is, as 
our readers may be aware, a world- 
famous educationist. She recently 


visited Spain and England, and ob- 
serves keenly the signs of the times 
throughout Europe. At her College in 
Rome are gathered students of every 
nationality, among them many from the 
far corners of the British Empire. Here 
too she has watched the advent of the 
new civilization, in which she so fer- 
vently believes. . * . The present article 
of Swanai Saradananda is translated 
from his Bengali book, ^Bamakeishna 
LuLA-pBASAKaA.* . . . Swami Sharva- 
nanda is an Assistant Secretary of the 
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Ramakrishna Mission. He has brought 
out English translation of several Upa- 
nishads. The Divine Incarnation is 
taken from the discourses he gave on 
the Gita some time back at Simla. We 
.propose to publish some further report 
from these discourses in future. . . . 
Responsibility of Indian Students 
Abroad was a paper read by Dr. Das 
before the Conference of Indian Stu- 
dents Abroad, held last December in 

London Eric Hammond is an 

English disciple of Swami Vivekananda. 

. . . The Five-Year Plan of Soviet 
Russia has attracted the attention of 
the whole world. The present article 
is greatly based on a book on the sub- 
ject by Gregory Theodore Grinko. Mr. 
Grinko is one of the most prominent of 
the Soviet statesmen and took a leading 
part in the preparation of the ‘Plan.’ 

MINIMUM EDUCATION 

Because there is a great trade de- 
pression and business is in a bad way, 
many parents in Great Britain are said 
to be in a great difficulty about the edu- 
cational expenses of their children, and 
they are also wondering if it is worth 
while to keep their boys in schools 
though they are only in the middle 
teens. 

Some are of opinion that the capital 
invested for the education of the boys 
will surely bring great return after- 
wards, For thereby the boys will gain 
confidence, adaptability, a broad out- 
look, and a trained mind is sure to win 
in competition against the untrained 
mind. Besides, “Making a litdng is not 
life. Beyond economics are the treasure 
fields of literature, of the arts and 
sciences, which are not quoted on the 
Stock Exchange. Because a father 
happens to be a stranger to them is not 
a sufficient reason to exclude his son 
or daughter from their inexhaustible 
delights.” 


I'4i7 

In India, not to speak of secondary 
education, how many thousands of boys 
have to forego the benefit of even 
primary education because of poverty? 
And those also who are educated, have 
to rot and find their life stranded at 
the present time because of unemploy- 
ment. They find that the value of edu- 
cation is, to all intents and purposes, 
nil in the money market. As such there 
has been a growing feeling against edu- 
cation. People are ready to give up the 
attraction of education, if thereby they 
can find out means for solving the 
bread-problem of life. No doubt one 
must live first, before one can go in for 
culture. But this is also true that there 
are many who have amassed a hoard of 
money, but find their life as miserable 
as that of Midas, for want of culture. 
To strike the golden mean, it is always 
wise to start life with an asset of liberal 
education : to try to have a general cul- 
ture first and to look to money next. But 
how small is the number of those who 
can afford this in our country ! Besides, 
education in India has become so ex- 
pensive in comparison with the poverty 
of the people, and the grinding machin- 
ery of the educational system so much 
undermines the health of the boys and 
deadens the freshness of their minds, 
that there is a justification for the 
people developing a distaste for the Uni- ^ 
versity education. But is there no way 
out? 

GLIMPSES OF MODERN RUSSIA 

The Soviet Russia under the Five- 
Year Plan is steadily showing signs of its 
many-sided development. The reports 
of recent visits by various people are 
unanimous, so far as its economic and 
general well-being is concerned. Prof. 
Julian Huxley gives in the Nevos 
Chronicle his personal experiences as a 
result of his recent visit to Russia. He 
says that as supposed by many in Eng- 
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land, modern Russia is neither a land 
inhabited by devils, nor is it a paradise 
on earth. The main peculiarity that he 
found there was that the masses were 
healthy, well-fed and engaged in normal 
occupations. The physique of both 
sexes was observed by him to be excep- 
tionally good. He saw no signs of star- 
vation and emaciation. The care and 
education of the young received the 
utmost attention of the Russian author- 
ities. Young people were given all pos- 
sible opportunities to develop their 
faculties. The collective farms visited 
by him were well-managed and efficient. 
The labourers and their families seemed 
healthy and content. A school was at- 
tached to the collective farm for the 
education of boys from the neighbour- 
ing villages. There were comparatively 
few beggars in Moscow and practically 
no unemployed. In the games and 
athletics both sexes competed, though 
separately. 

^The Five-Year Plan,’ ” says Mr. 
Huxley, of course only the begin- 
ning. Other plans for later periods are 
already being worked out. The state of 
affairs to-day is still embryonic, yet 
while the standard of living in most res- 
pects is much below that of other 
countries, it appears to be rising. There 
is possibly a good deal of minor dis- 
content axid in remote districts, hard- 
ships and injustices. On the other hand, 
the ^Plan’ seems to be justifying itself 
by results.” 

One thing that struck the great 
scientist was that modern Russia lacked 
freedom of thought to an enormous 
degree. Surely, it is a point to be con- 
sidered. Because when people will cry 
for liberty of thought, it is difficult to 
say how Soviet Russia will meet the 
necessities of the time. It goes without 
saying that unless a new system passes 
through the test of ages, its effective- 
ness is unwarrantable. Nevertheless, 


the present success that Soviet Russia 
has achieved is amazingly hopeful and 
thought-provoking. 

EINSTEIN ON THE MORAL 
DECLINE OF THE WHITE 
RACE 

It is indeed a terrible task for the pro- 
moters oi World Peace to save nations 
from tlic menace of war. The world has 
reacliexl a stage when there is the worst 
confusion of luiman %^alues — the nobler 
instincts of man arc subordinated to the 
baser ones ami in organized ways 1 
Prof. Einstein wrote a thoughtful article 
some time ago in the New York Times 
Magazine* At the very outset he states 
his political conviction that the State 
exists for man, not man for the State. 
Mental and materia! disarmament is 
strongly advt^caled by him so that the 
world may g<‘t ritl of the clash of arms. 

The great scientist reminds the nations 
of the solemn dcvlaratioris of the 
Kellogg Pact uikI appeals to them to 
develop the international outlook and 
light against the evils of national 
chauvinism. To foster the growth of 
World Peace, he advises the nations to 
prevent universal military service. ‘‘In 
my opinion,” says he, “the introduction 
of universal military service is the prin- 
cipal cause of the moral decline of the 
white race — a decline which raises 
serious dou!)ts as to the continuance of 
our culture, indeed of our existence.” 

The so-called nationalism has sanc- 
tioned universal military service and the 
State demands it of its citizens as a 
sanctified duty irrespective of any moral 
purpose behind it. So, it is opined by 
Prof. Einstein that “we must seek inter- 
nationally to provide a legal way in 
which the individual can refuse to per- 
form military service.” It is for the 
State to consider the moral sanction of 
its civic duties. If it fails to do that, 
why should the individual run the risk 
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of moral decline? But ‘^to refuse on 
moral grounds/* says he, “to perform 
military service may expose one to 
severe persecution; is this persecution 
any less shameful for society than the 
persecution to which the religious 
martyrs were subjected in earlier 
centuries?*’ Militarism has been too 
much with man. The time is ripe for 
the world to change its trend of State 
affairs ! 

MUSIC TO UNITE THE EAST AND 
THE WEST 

That Indian music has a great future 
ahead is admitted by many Western 
savants. One of them is Mr. Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra. Once he 
heard a Gramophone record of Vina 
playing. This made a profound impres- 
sion on him. To quote his own words : 
“The music was amongst the most 
beautiful I have ever heard. Its almost 
divine beauty was hypnotic, yet it was 
exceedingly simple, and its mood was 
high.” He has made a nice contrast 
between the Eastern and Western 
music. “Take, for example, rhythm,” 
says he, “which is the one-dimensional 
aspect o| music. I find there are 
rhythms in India so highly developed 
that they make Western musical rhythm 
sound childish in comparison. Then, in 
the two-dimensional aspect of music, 
that is, melodic line, there are intervals 
and curves of such subtlety and beauty 
as to make the intervals of Western 
music sound gross and clumsy. Har- 
mony is the three-dimensional aspect of 
music, and in this European music is 
very highly developed, while India has 
not yet begun to have harmony in 
music. But there is a fourth-dimen- 
sional element in music, something 
higher than expression ; the divine 
quality that vibrates in the soul and 


heart and creates in us the extraordinary 
moods of the highest music. In this 
India is far in advance of Europe. All 
the arts are based on vibration, and 
music is the special expression of vibra- 
tion and sound. As a musician, I have 
studied vibration all my life, yet I find 
that I, in common with all Western 
musicians, have much to learn in this 
matter from India.” These remarks are 
undoubtedly made by Mr. Stokowski, 
himself a great musician, with the feel- 
ing of genuine appreciation for Indian 
music and a true love for music in 
general. He does not stop here. He 
believes sincerely that East and West 
will ultimately come together in music, 
each making up for the lack in the 
other. And this coming together will 
make new relations between other 
various arts of both, so that in the long 
run the barriers of East and West will 
melt away. 

NATIONALISM VERSUS RELIGION 

The world to-day is more under the 
spell of Nationalism than that of 
Religion. It seems that devotion to the 
nation is far nobler and higher than the 
same either to Religion or God. In 
Europe and America, Nationalism is 
steadily growing to usurp the throne of 
Religion. The rest of the world, too, 
has more or less caught the contagion 
in some form or other. The problems 
of Nationalism are reigning supreme 
over all other concerns of life. It is the 
nature of man to ofer his highest love 
and devotion to some object, no matter 
if it be to God, man, money, country 
or anything else. What then is the 
import of the new psychology of man? 
Is it because modern men love their own 
countries above all? Or is it because 
they have lost faith in their religions? 
Mr. E. Shillito wrote an interesting 
article in the Hibbert Journal sometime 
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ago, on the wide-spread worship of 
Nationalism. He analyses the psycho- 
logy in the following way : ‘‘Natioiia- 
lism, then, is the resort of those who 
are disillusioned in their religious faith. 
Driven out of the Temple, they take 
refuge in the forum and in the Senate. 
In the silence, which follows the depar- 
ture of the gods, they listen for some 
otlier voice to w^hicli they can offer 
their obedience. When the old gods 
go, the new god appears.’^ The writer 
refers to the pi’e>seut outlook of India 
and its Nationalism. He states that 
‘Tor many, this Nationalism is linked 
to religion j hut for others it is a subs- 
titute for the old objects of devotion.” 

It will really be a bad day for India 
and its culture, if Nationalism supplants 
Religion in the land. But the appear- 
ance of divine personalities in ages of 
prevailing uiirighteousness in India is 
too well-known. We believe, it will be 
the hardest task to build a materialistic 
Nationalism on the soil of India. There 
are very strong reasons for this convic- 
tion. The religious history of India will 
bear testimony to it. 

CAN THE WORLD OUTGROW 
RELIGION ? 

^ It is upheld from many quarters that 
Religion is driven from the academics 
into the wilds and it is being starved to 
death. It is challenged by the modern 
world to vindicate its right to live in 
the world. Dr, Gour observes in an 
interesting article in the Hindmian 
Review : “The State which has so long 
nurtured and profited by its alliance 
with religion has already effected a 
divorce. Even in a country so priest- 
ridden as Spain the last vestige of 
ecclesiastical supremacy has disappear- 
ed. In India Brahmanism masquerad- 
ing as Hinduism is already in its last 
gasp. In China and Japan the old 


undefiled Buddhism upon the lines of 
which Confucius taught is gaining the 
ground. In America the traveller might 
read upon landijig a hoarding Wanted 
a Religion.’ * * * * foundation of 
all religions has been violently shaken. 
In a country us large as Russia the very 
wort! religion has beeonie an ana- 
thema.” It is true that the modern 
scientilie work! has waged a war on 
dogmas, creeds and superstitions in 
religion. But to divorce religion from 
human lift; in every form is an impossi- 
bility in the very naturt^ of things. 
Besides, true religi<;n is the very breath 
of human life. And what is true 
religit>n ? It is to kiujw the real nature 
of man and his purpost; in life. As such, 
religion can n<‘vei* die in the human 
society. Beligitans which give man 
nothing but a set of hide-bound theories 
and dogmas without having the power 
to infuse in him a spirit of self-inquiry 
can hardly gain a footing in the world 
for a long time. The world has 
terribly suffereii uiuler jarring creeds 
and dogmas, and so it is tired of insti- 
tutional religions. But true religion is 
far above them and will live in the world 
evermore ! 

CHRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND 

The Re\^ J. H. Holmes of Unity, 
Chicago, during his last visit to 
England attemied services at many 
Churches and was wonder-Htruck to see 
the low number of audience. In one 
evening prayer at Oxford there were 
two clergymen at the altar and four 
persons, including himself in the pews; 
tlie largest congregation he saw in any 
Church numbered thirty-seven. 

Of late there has been much coritro- 
versy about the future scope of the 
Christian missionaries for their pro- 
selytizing work in India. Does not the 
above fact pitifully indicate that the 
services of the evangelists are better 
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needed at home, than in India, in order 
‘to convert the Christians to the 
Christian faith?’ 

The great American visitor asks if the 
Churches would last long without the 
support of the State, For our part we 
believe religion should not get any aid 
from the State if it wants to keep up 
its pristine purity. Religion begins to 
degenerate when it seeks to bask under 
the favour and patronage of the rich 
people. Religion should depend on no- 
thing except the Divine help, and 
human help will come as surely as the 
day follows the sun. And the success- 


ful preaching of religion does not 
depend so much upon huge buildings, 
costly paraphernalia, 'power of elocution, 
in short, on ‘bowing the knee to Baal’ 
as on the character of the preachers. 
Did Jesus need any help from the State 
or support from the wealthy to fulfil 
his mission ? To the extent one can 
build one’s religious life, one will have 
influence over people. There is abso- 
lutely no other way to attract people 
to religion. 

We have taken Christianity only as a 
typical case. This is true of ali 
religions. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


HUMANIST RELIGION. By Curtis W. 

Reese. Published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. New York. 95 pp. Price, 

Dr. Reese belongs to the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation of America and came to India in 
1928 as one of its delegates to attend the 
One Hundredth Anniversary of the Brahmo 
Samaj. He is known for his liberal views 
and broadmindedness. In the present 
volume he tries to show by a close analysis 
of facts how materialism, mechanism, 
naturalism, animism, vitalism, theism, etc., 
have beer?> found wanting as philosophy of 
life for modern men, and he holds that the 
trend of events indicates that humanism 
will be the future religion of the world and 
that the West is moving from sectarian 
Christianity to Humanist Religion. The 
essence of Humanism, according to the 
writer is (1) the centering of attention upon 
human interests, (2) the use, the control, 
and the altering of reality for human ends, 
and (3) the holding of doctrines as hypothe- 
tical and ideals as tentative. Indeed with 
the development of scientific outlook, man 
wants a rationalistic basis of religion and 
goes to judge religion by its utility and the 
above programme will appeal to many. But 
the highest religion always means transcen- 
dental experience, which cannot be all ex- 
plained through reason. Yet it does not 
discard the use of reason, but transcends its 


limitations. There will be always some 
people — ^their number may be small — to 
whom the mystery of the universe will seem 
overpowering and who will be longing for a 
solution of that as intensely as a drowning 
man tries to save his life. Such people 
will not judge religion by its utility in rela- 
tion to material life, but value it as meeting 
the higher demands of the soul. Neverthe- 
less ordinary people, while in search of 
religion, must have suf&cient safeguards 
that they do not fall a prey to dogmatic 
creeds, and should not be blamed if they 
try to put religious ideas to test. 

The author shows a very clear thinking ** 
in the book and wields a style which is 
lucid and perspicuous. 

INDIA’S MISSION IN THE WORLD. By 
Anilbaran Roy. The Hindu Mission, Kali- 
ghat, Calcutta 70-\-10 pp. Price As. 12. 

The author has very ably shown how 
religion is the basis of all activities in India. 
The book is a bold challenge to those who 
hold the view that religion has been the 
cause of India’s misfortune. The contents 
of the book are : Religion and Life ; 
Religion as a guide of Society ; Religion in 
India ; Religion and Politics ; A Defence of 
Indian Culture ; India’s Decline and Resur- 
gence ; India’s Mission in the World. Wc 
wish the book a wide circulation. 
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BUNNY, HOUND AND CLOWN. By 
Dhan Gopal Mukerjt. U. P, Duiton 4* 

Inc. 286-302 Fourth Ave., New York. 12^ pp. 
Price $2.50. 

- Mr. Dhan Gopal Mukcrji is known a.s a 
talented writer. His interpretation of Indian 
ideas and ideals to the West is unique. The 
West finds it difficult to accept the ideas of 
the East. When the noble truths of the 
East are presented to the West in their 
pristine purity, the West will call them as 
mere superstitions. But when the truths are 
clothed and presented in the 'We.st<Tn way, 
then they are accepted. Mr. Mukcrji has 
got the capacity to do this in a ere<Utahle 
way. When one goc.s I li rough his My 
Brother’s Face, Caste and Outvaste. Visit 
India with Me, and The Face of Silence, one 
sees the beauty, art and charm of the writiu'. 
It is by reading The. Face of tS ilcnve that 
M. Romain Holland got the impetus to write 
the Life of Baniakrishna and Vivekntianda. 

Mr. Mukcrji is also known throughout 
America as a writer of juvenile literature. 
He has written many books for the (-hildrim 
of that country. In 19‘27 he ^yrls awarded the 
Newbury Medal by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts for his book Gay Neck. In 
1928 also he got a pri< e for his book Ghond 
the Hunter from the sumo source. The hook 
under review contains eleven Indian .stories 
which will be of great interest to Western 
children. In each story two kinds of moral 
are stressed. ^‘The first is a useful every-day 
business moral, and the second is the trans- 
cendental morality through whi<li men find 
God.” The author helicves that when the 
Western children can appreciate the cultural 
ideas and ideals of the East, then only there 
-r- is the possibility of international peace. 
Here are his words; 'T hold that until a 
nation appreciates the common <*,ulture of 
another nation it will not be able to under- 
stand the value of international peace. We 
need peace between nations, because peaeti 
alone can augment the forces of true culture. 
If we know early in life how good our neigh- 
bour’s culture can be, we .shall think twice 
before we decide to destroy it by warfare. 
Of the many agencies working for inter- 
national amity, appreciation of the culture.s 
of other races is a very potent oxie. And 
this appreciation should be made into an 
art and a habit of the young of every land.’* 
This is the reason why he attempted this 
book. And we feci no doubt that his work 
will do a lot of good. The book is very 
beautifully illustrated and excellently got up. 


PUHNA SUTRAS. By Swami Juana- 
nanda. Published by Bhupatiraju Rama- 
rnju, Oora^iaHamudy, Bhimavarmn, Dt.-West 
Godavarjh India. Pocket Size Jt"x 3 Y\ 200 
pp. Price, Rh\ lljH, ford fin 

The treatise consist.s of 500 aphorisms, 
being the plain exprcssloius of a mystic soul! 
It gi\es ill a bri«'f and innsterly way valu- 
ohle jn.strnetions on Self realization. Ex- 
cellent get-up. Heautifuily hound in morocco 
leatlier with gilded ('dges. 

INDUSTin' UNDKil SOCL4LISM. By 
Annie Bes.ant, / hvosnphical Publishing 
House, Adyar, Madras. 3! pp. Price, As. 3. 

The pamjililet discusses nicely various 
problems t>f industry on .socialist lines. 

THE DAWN OF ANOTHER RENAIS- 
SAN('E. Hy Bhngavan Das. Thcosophical 
Puhlishing Hou.se, Adytir, Madras. 25 pp. 
Price, As. .i. 

The brochure <hvells upon bow another 
Renaissance may dawn, when Individualism 
ami Sociali.sin are reconciled. H is a profit- 
able reading. 

LETTERS THAT HAVE HEI.PED ME. 
Published hy 'Theosophy Company (India) 
Ltd., Bombay, //g) pp. Price Re. t. 

This i.s a collect ion of interest ing letters 
conipib*d by some Tlu'osopbists. 

THE KEY TO THEOSOPHY. By IL P. 
BLAVATSR'^\ Thtfu.opky Company (India) 
Ltd., 51. Rsjdnnadi; Hoad, Bomlhtit, 257 pp. 
Price He, 1, 

It i.s a (dear exjif^sit ion, in ilu; form of 
<jue.stit»n.s and auswer.s, of the ethics, seicnce 
and, philosophy on which Theo.sophy is 
foniided. Thi.s is reprinted verbatim from 
the original edition first publi.sbed in 1«H9- 

II. P. BLAVATSKY, By W, Q. ,Tudge. 
Theosophy Company (India) Ltd., 51, 
Rspliinatle Road, Bombay. J^I pp. Price, t 
Anna. 

The pampltlei gives in brief the life and 
career of I^ladamtt Blavat.sky. 

THE SECRET DOCTRINE INSTRUC- 
TIONS. Published by Theosophy (Umipany 
(India) Lid., 51, Rsplanade Road, Bombay » 
16 pp. Price I Anna. 

The pamphlet contains some esoteric 
doctrines of Theosophy. 

ON THE SECRET DOCTRINE. Publish-^ 
ed hy Thm$ophy Company (India) Ltd.^ 51$ 
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Esplanade Road, Bombay. 15 pp. Price 1 
Anna. 

It is, a short introduction to the study of 
H. P. Blavatsky’s The Secret Doctrine. 

SAMKHYA. By Prof. J. N. Mukerji, M.A. 
Published by S. N. Mukerji, M.A., 5fl, 
Nepal Ch. Bhattacharya Street, Kalighat, 
Calcutta. 102 pp. Price, Rs. 2/8; foreign 
$5. 

This is a critical and thorough-going study 
of Isvarakrishna’s Samkhya-Karika. It pro- 
fesses to question the validity of the current 
notions about the origin and nature of the 
Samkhya philosophy. In the very preface, 
the author gives us the conclusion of his re- 
searches : “The ruling Samkhya is a dis- 
torted, deformed and defaced edition of the 
genuine Samkhya which has been sought to 
be driven underground, like so many things 
of India’s far-reaching past, to suit the exi- 
gencies of rolling centuries and ages,” The 
treatise endeavours to represent the original 
Samkhya philosophy by removing all later 
accretions. It consists of twelve chapters, 
each of which throws a new light on the 
established notions of the Samkhya philo- 
sophy. The author has taken immense pains 
in critically examining the minutest details 
of the Samkhya technicalities. He has 
shown how the traditional interpretation of 
the Samkhya philosophy has departed in 
many respects from the meaning of the 
Karikas. 

It will be undoubtedly a profitable study 
for those who are in any way interested in 
Indian Philosophy. 

CHBTSTSAN DHYANA OB PRAYEB OF 
LOVING REGARD. By Verrier Elwin. 
Published by Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, London, pp. Price 

not given. 

A few years back, the Christian Mission- 
aries of India hardly thought that there was 
anything worth while in the religion of the 
Hindus. To denounce Hinduism was a part 
of their missionary work, as it were. But 
that is now changed. They have come to 
recognize the excellences in Hinduism and 
made it a special subject of study. But even 
then they have not been able to bear that 
unbiassed attitude which is necessary for 
proper understanding and appreciation of 
Hinduism, Their chief incentive to compara- 
tive study is to prove the superiority of their 
own religious ideals and practices, nay, to 
present Christianity as the fulfilment of 


Hinduism, so that Christianity can find a 
smooth and easy access into the hearts of 
the Hindus. The present! work appears to be 
an outcome of such an attempt. 

The book is a study of Christian Mysticism; 
as expounded by an unknown Christian 
teacher of the fourteenth century in his most 
famous work. The Cloud of Unknowing, in 
relation to Hinduism. The mystical life of 
India has developed many diverse spiritual 
practices. Of these our author has parti- 
cularly referred to Raja-Yoga and Bhakti- 
Marga. Raja-Yoga is primarily a negative 
method, while in Christianity both negative 
and positive processes are combined, nay, 
the positive aspect is more prevalent than 
the negative. Then again, the sublimation 
of will is an essential feature of Christian 
Mysticism, while in Yoga system will has 
no place in the life of realization. But it 
should be noted that these arguments can- 
not establish the absolute superiority of 
Christian method to Raja Yoga, as the 
author supposes. The two methods have 
two difEerent philosophical backgrounds. 
We cannot appraise the methods rightly 
without judging the respective values of the 
metaphysical truths which have given rise 
to them. 

Christianity being a religion of faith and 
devotion has a closer resemblance to Bhakti 
Dharma than to any other form of Hinduism. 
It would have been better, had the author 
limited his scope of comparison to this as- 
pect of Hindu Religion. A closer study of 
Bhakti Dharma would have revealed to the 
author that what he claims to he the special 
features of Christianity are developed there- 
in in a much higher sense. The Bhaktas love 
and serve God not only in the sanctuary 
of their hearts but in all created beings. 
To them these are not simply God’s creatures 
but His images. 

To the Christian mystic the Divine Being 
is shrouded in mystery, darkness of trans- 
cendent glory, which is the “cloud of un- 
knowing.” This he endeavours to penetrate 
through love. But to the Bhakta who 
thinks more of God’s sweetness, love and 
beauty than His splendour and majesty, the 
Divine Person appears as his kith and kin, 
with whom he enters into closer and closer 
relationship till he realizes Him as the sole 
object of love. 

The idea of sin is evidently a dominant 
factor of Christian mystical consciousness. 
But in Bhakti Religion it has a necessity 
only in the preliminary stage for the cultiva- 
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tion of humility and abstinence from wron^f. 
According to the Bbaktas sin is due to our 
forgetfulness of the 'divine relationship. To 
remember Him constantly as the supreme 
object of love and devotion is the only effec- 
tive way to get rid of sin. We cannot w'ash 
dirt with dirt. 

The author appears to be an ardent 
student of mystical psychology. Wc thank 
him heartily for the attentive study he has 
made of the religious books of the Hindus, 
though in translations. To these he cems- 
tanily refers, and makes frequent use of 
Hindu religious terms. A short gloss ami 
an index have been appended to the book. 


BENGALI 

BHABATTVA NAllX, Compiled from the 
works of Swami Vivekananda. PiLhliskcd 
b}j the Vdhodhan Office, t Mookerjea Lane, 
Biighhazar, Cufeuiia. IIS pp. Price, As. U. 

This is a valuable treatise on Indian 
womanhood. The ideals of womanhood havt‘ 
been set forth here with the solution of 
problems that face the emancipation of our 
women. The message of Swami Vivekanamla 
on the future of Indian women is at once 
prophetic and highly con striitt live. The 
treatise is a unique con iribu lion to the 
Bengali literature. Modern w'omen of India 
will find in it ample inspiration and sound 
judgment, so far as their present problems 
are concerned. It is nicely printed and has 
an excellent get-up. 

VEDANTA-DARSANA. By Suremlra 
Nath Bhattacharya, M.A., Senior Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, B. N. College, Patna. 
Published by Hj. Visvesvara Handy o- 


jmdhyaya, dnananadhan Math, Madaripur. 

7 Hi PP‘ Cloth Bound. Price Rs. 4 . 

This is a Bengali translation of Badara- 
yana’s Brahinasutras. In the Introduction, 
the author has dwelt upon the different 
systems of interpreting the Vedanta Philo- 
sophy. Although there are some other 
treatises like this in i!ie Bengali literature, 
the credit of the ])resent volume lies in its 
easy and popuhir style. The author has 
made the book easily intelligible to average 
readers. He has tried to make the subject 
as clear as possible by avoiding the technical 
language. 

The Sutras have been explained in the 
light of Sankara’s inlerprelaiion. The book 
has been car(d‘«lly edited with an exhaustive 
gt'ueral index ami an inrlex of the Sutras 
together with a spt'eial index of the import- 
ant tt>pie.s. The vadume is unique in many 
rt^spe<‘ts ami has launoveii a long-felt want 
on the part of oialinary readers. We con- 
gratulate Prof. Hhatiaeharya on his admir- 
able sueeess, 

MANAvS SAUOVAR O KAILAS. By 
Sushilehaudra Bhatta<’harya. The Basumati 
Off re, Bid Boxvbtizar St., Calcutta. Pi 4-202 
yp. Price, Rs. 1 j S. 

Of all the Hindu phu’cs of pilgrimage the 
journey lo Kailas is tht‘ mt>sl dinjcult one. 
The enterprising writer performed that task 
and gives his expiuatUK'C in the present 
volume in a style which is at once fascinat- 
ing and uitractive. Tin? hook is likely to 
inspire many with htjpe and courage to 
undertake the journey tirid contains much 
useful information, which will be of great 
help to the future iranfv Himalayan pilgrims. 
It contains many bcauliful iUusiralions— 
some tri-cohmred an<l some half-tone. 


NEWS & HKPOHTS 


THE RAMAKEISHNA MISSION 
General Reroet 

The sixth General Report for 192S— 1930 
has been issued by the Governing Body from 
Belur Math, Howrah. Though the Rama- 
krishna Mission and the Ramakrishna Math 
with their respective centres are distinct 


institutions, there has been a close associa- 
tion between the two bodies as the Govern- 
ing Body of theis Mission is identical with the 
Trustees of the Math, and the principal 
workers of the Mis.sion are members of the 
Ramakri.*ihna Math and both have their 
headquarters at the Belur Math. The name 
of the Ramakrishna Mission has, however, 
come to be loosely used by people in con- 
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nection with all Math activities also. Under 
the headquarters at Belur there were, at the 
end of the year 1930, 83 centres distributed 
as follows : 27 in Bengal, 2 in Assam, 5 in 
Behar and Orissa, 10 in the United Pro- 
vinces, 1 in Delhi, 2 in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, 1 in Central Province, 18 in the 
Madras Presidency, 4 in Ceylon, 2 in Burma, 

1 in Straits Settlements and 10 in the 
United States of America. Five centres 
have been added in 1931. 

It is necessary to point out that the mere 
use of the name of Sri Bamakrishna or 
Swami Vivekanaiida with any institution 
does not necessarily imply that it is managed 
or controlled by either the Trustees of the 
Belur Math or the Governing Body of the 
Bamakrishna Mission, or that the Central 
Organization at Belur is responsible for 
or has any relation with their acti- 
vities. In this connection, the generous 
public are particularly warned that no con- 
tribution should be made to any person who 
approaches them in the name of the Bama- 
krishna Mission without possessing a Better 
of Authority duly signed by the President 
and bearing the embossed seal of the Bama- 
krishna Mission. Very often the contribu- 
tors are deceived in various ways by 
fraudulent people and the money thus 
collected never reaches the Mission. 

The activities of the Math and the Mission 
have been described in this Report in five 
sections. Section I deals with the Math 
and Mission headquarters, Section II with 
the group of Mission centres only, classified 
into (A) Institutions of General Service and 
(B) Instituitions mainly Educational, Sec- 
tion III w^th combined Math and Mission 
centres. Section IV with Math centres alone, 
and Section V with centres outside India. 
The descriptions given herein are short, as 
most of the centres publish separate Reports 
of their activities. 

In furtherance of the objects of ‘the Math 
and the Mission, trained members of the 
Order are sent out to countries outside India 
for the preaching of Vedanta in order to 
bring about a closer relation and better 
understanding between India and foreign 
countries. 

It is gratifying to note that the various 
activities of the Mission have shown an all- 
round progress during the period under 
review, and that the generous public have 
been evincing a greater interest in the move- 
ment, which is recogxaized as a potent factor 
in nation-building in India. 


SRI BAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
STUDENTS’ HOME, MYLAPORE, 
MADRAS 

The Report on the working of the institu- 
tion for 1931 places before the public its 
various activities. The strength of the 
Home was 134 at the end of 1930. During 
the year under review, there were 53 new 
admissions and 49 withdrawals, leaving the 
strength at the end of the year at 138, 
classified as : Lower Secondary 40 ; High 
School 64 ; Industrial School 19 ; School of 
Arts 1 ; College 14. 

One student went up for the final M.B. <% 
B.S., and took the third rank in the Presi- 
dency list, obtaining the first Honours 
certificate in Physics & Midwifery and 
qualifying for the Maitland Memorial Prize, 
Savalai Seturam Gold Medal and Dr. Nair 
Gold Medal for the first rank in Surgery. 
Four students qualified themselves for the 
B.A. Degree and of them one stood first in 
the Presidency in Mathematics. Three 
appeared for the Intermediate Examination 
and having secured a pass, they are continu- 
ing their studies in the B.A. class. In the 
S.S.L.C. Examination, 8 were declared 
eligible out of 12 and of them 6 joined 
the Junior Intermediate class. In the Indus- 
trial School, six students, who formed the 
first batch after the opening of the section, 
completed their apprenticeship successfully 
and qualified themselves in Mechaiaical 
Engineering. From the second batch, three 
boarders and two day scholars completed 
their school course, and the latter have 
obtained footing in the P.W.D. of the 
Gk)vernment. Among the three boarders, one 
is undergoing apprenticeship in the Beehive 
Foundry and the other two continue in the 
Home, undergoing an intensive practical 
training in the Home workshop. Of the 
students in the other classes, four passed 
the Government Technical examination in 
Machine Drawing (Higher Grade) and two 
in Machine construction (Higher Grade). 
Nine students held Government scholarships 
in the High School and one in the Industrial 
School. Four received college scholarships 
and eighteen were allowed fee concessions 
in the Residential High School. 

The inmates of the Home are always kept 
in a moral and religious atmosphere through 
regular scriptural classes, prayer-meetings, 
etc. There are ample provisions for the 
physical training of the boys. Regular 
classes in Music are held. The social and 
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recreative activities of the inmates are many 
and varied. The boys nm three dobatin?r 
societies and copdiiet five manuscripl 
magazines — two in Tamil and two in English 
.and one on Arts. There is one Our Home 
Magazuie which is printed and published 
as a quarterly by their asKoeiation. i3uring 
the year, there were 6dUK) Imoks in the 
General Library and OjTOO in the High 
School, Industrial School ami .st‘<dionai 
libraries, totalling volumes. There 

were 2,500 issues, or an average (d about 
17 per head for the year. There (»n* a largi* 
number of periodicals and newspaiiers in tlu' 
Reading Room. The ]l(»me runs two sehools 
— one, the Residential High Sehool ami th<* 
other, the Industrial Sehuoi. Tlu; strengtli 
of the former ivas HR as against 1M» hist 
yeai — ami that of the latter wa.s ‘it in 
De<‘embcr, 19JU. Both Uie sehonls are nicely 
managed with satisl’aclory results. 

From year to year the Home is making 
greater and greater progress and shows signs 
of a miiciue career in the future. 

R. K. MATH CHAIUTABLE DISPENSARY, 
MVLAPORE, MADRAS 

The Dispensary lias grown from a srnail 
beginning into one of the noted centres of 
medical relief in the city of fdadras. It has 
fulfilled a long-felt need of the poor (dusses 
of the locality. It is interesting to h*nrn 
that the Dispensary attracts petiple from 
far and near. The poor people t'ome even 
from a distance of 0 or 7 miles away. 

During the year PJliU the n urn her 
of patients treated wa.s 53,597 as against 
30,932 in the previous year, 'riiis rapid in- 
crease in the number of patienLs strongly 
indicates that the in.stitution is .serving a 
great demand. 

The total receipts including previous 
year’s balance were its. 3,I31”0~<; and the 
total expenditure was Rs. 2,79H-2-8, 

The present needs of the Dispensary are; — 
(1) a Pucca Dispemsary Building at a cost 
of Rs. 10,000. (2) A General Fund for the 
maintenance of the Dispensary and Workers. 
(3) Modern Appliances and Other Neces- 
sary Outfits. Some kind-hearted ladies 
and gentlemen have already contributed 
Rs. 4,530-0-0 towards the construction of a 
building. Those who wish to perpetuate 
the memory of their kith and kin may 
arrange for doing so by contribxiting the 
amount required for the building of one 


or more rooms or the entire building. A 
tablet with an inscription ei the name oi 
the person wliose memory is to be per- 
petuatt'd shall be fixed in a suitable part 
of the buihiing. We hopo the generous 
publie will eoiue forward with their liberal 
supimri to enable the institution to cope 
with increasing {leuumds of its service, 
t'onlribut ions should be .sent to the Pre- 
sident, Sri Hamakrishna. .Math, Mylapore 
Madras. 

FAMINE IN ILVST BENGAL 

RinAivUiMiNA Mis.siox’s Ruliki.' Work 

The St'i'ndary, Ramakiislina Mission writes 
on tin* HIth Feb,. tt)32: -The public is 
already aware that a famine, caused by 
the heavy Hoods of the last yiair, has broken 
out in the Tangail .Sub Division of the 
Mymcfisingh District am! that the Rama- 
krishna Mission has tqjened a relief centre 
at Tangail in aid of the .sufferm’s. Three dis- 
tributions of riei‘ have so fur been made, 
llu* number villages helped rising from 
2‘2 to 3H, whieh Is an index to the growing 
s<»v<‘rity of ih{‘ distress. From the latest 
report it appears Uiat more villuge.s will 
have to be taken in. la three weeks begin- 
ning with 27th .laimuary wi* <listri bated H9 
luds. 37 srs, of riee to 727 rtsupitMiis. The 
distribution of tifK) pieees of new cloth has 
also In*en arranged. 

While we wen* enguged In this work 
piteous eri«*h for h»'Ip eame from the Seraj- 
guiij Sub Division of tin; Palma district, 
where the eouditions an* authoritatively 
n*porl4'd to h(* t'ven worse than those in 
Tangail. We have neeordinr:ly .sent a 
worker to (iopalpur in the Belktu*hi Thana 
to start 11 relief eentn* after iuspeetion. 
D«‘tails of the work will he published in due 
course. 

It is needless tii point out limt to conduct 
relief work in Imlh the districts ii large sum 
of money will be required. The funds at our 
disposal have dwindled down. But wc 
flepend on the geni*rosity of our countrymen 
to help us to title over the difliculty. Con- 
tributions, however small, will be thankfully 
received and acknowledged at the following 
addresses : — * 

(1) The Presid(‘nl, Ramakrishna Mission, 
Btdur Math, District Howrah. 

(2) The Manager, Ativaita Ashrama, 4, 
Wellington Lane, Calcutta. 
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“Arise ! Awake 1 And stop not till tke Goal is reached.-’ 


NOTES OF CONVERSATION WITH 
SWAMI TURIYANANDA 


27th December, 1920. 

The Swami quoted the following 
couplets : — 

‘‘He is really a saint who has tasted 
the bliss of Rama,^’ 

“What has he known, who has not 
known Rama ?” 
and incidentally remarked, 

“Tulsidas has said that four things 
are very essential in the world : asso- 
ciation with holy people, taking the 
name of God, kindness and the spirit of 
service. 

“Association is the root cause . of 
everything, ‘From association grows 
attachment,’ says the Gita. There is 
a saying : Tell me what company he 
keeps and I will tell you how he is. 
Association with holy people purifies 
the mind. But they must be really holy 
men. Only the outward garb does not 
make a man holy. He is really a holy 
man, who has made God his own. If 
one realizes God, to him the world is a 
paradise and everything in it yields 
whatever he desires.” 


He was reading a Bengali book, 
Vaijnanik Jagat, by Srijut Ramendra 
Sundar Trivedi. Referring to the book 
he said : “The author has tried to show 
that everything is growing according to 
the law of the survival of the fittest. 
Yes, this theory holds good with relation 
to the stages from amoeba to man : for 
up to this self-interest is the principal 
thing. But after the human stage has 
been reached, no longer the theory is 
true. Now the goal is to reach God. 
And the more one can forget his selfish- 
ness, the nearer will he go towards 
God.” 

* 

“Swami Vivekananda once told me; 
‘From the very nature of things, it is 
very difficult to understand anything of 
the world. And if at all, after the hard 
labour of the whole life, it seems that I 
have known a little and I have been 
thinking of giving that knowledge to 
others, the call has come from Above : 
Come away, just come away — ^no need 
of troubling your head to teach others. 
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It is not the will of the Grand Old 
Lady* that the play should be over.’ ” 

. * 

Referring to the story in the Bible of 
the woman taken in adultery, the Swami 
remarked : ‘Neither do I condemn 

thee : go, and sin no more,’ said Christ 
to the woman who had committed 
adultery. What a great love ! How 
much toleration ! Persons so large- 
hearted are really the best teachers of 
the world.” 

The topic turned to the severe 
struggles of Swami Vivekananda in his 
early life. In connection with this he 
said ; “The family members of Swami 
Vivekananda were in hard condition. 
Once one of his brothers came to see 
him at the monastery at Baranagore. 
Swamiji abused him right and left and 
drove him off. At this I took the boy 
and sympathetically treated and com- 
forted him. Then I asked Swarniji, 
‘Why did you abuse the boy so much ? ’ 
Swamiji replied, ‘And you think I am 
unfeeling, I have no heart; is it not?’ 
I was completely silenced. Then he 
said, ‘You see, if I show my love to 
them even to a little extent, it will not 
be possible for me to stay here; they 
will all come and give me all sorts 
of troubles. And I want to see that my 
brothers and sisters — ^ali my relations 
are dying of hunger, while I am taking 
the name of God. In that case only 
I shall know that I have real love for 
Him.’ 

“Sarada (Swami Trigun ati tan and a) 
wanted to leave the monastery and go 
home. Swami Brahmananda was dis- 
suading him, saying : ‘Why should you 
go ? Where will you go leaving 
Narendra? Have you got from any- 
where else the kind of love that you get 

^Referring to a game of children, in which 
one of them is supposed to be an old lady, 
to touch whom means that the play is over 
for the particular individual. 


from Narendra? I may also go home 
and live there if I like. But then it is 
solely the love of Narendra that has 
kept me here.’ ” 

While explaining the theory of Maya 
the Swami said : “The snake lays eggs 
and remains coiling round them with 
its uplifted hood ; as soon as each egg 
opens, it eats up the young one. Only 
the one which can manage to escape is 
saved. In the same way Mahamaya 
has produced the universe and is sitting 
ail alert ; but only the man who can any- 
how manage to go beyond Her reach is 
saved.” 

llTH July, 1921. 

Swami Turiyananda is bed-ridden. He 
is always uttering the name of God. 
Sometimes he is saying, “With the 
name of God on my lips if I die, 
it is welcome — if I live, that is also wel- 
come. Let me never forget the name 
of God.’ Again he is piteously weeping 
and praying : “Thou Lord, keep me no 
more forgetful of Thee. Let me never 
forget Thee, Oh Lord.” — ^How plaintive 
the voice ! how tender and piteous ! it 
melts even a stony heart. 

9th August, 1921. 

At four in the afternoon I went to 
him. He enquired about my spiritual 
practices and said, “Always be in- 
wardly — never let the senses go out- 
ward, . . . 

After he had a carbuncle on the 
back he once said, “When Dr. Amar 
Bancrjee said that it was a carbuncle, 
I thought, A carbuncle too 1 What is 
the use of keeping this body ? And 
thenceforth the body began to dwindle 
away from day to day. After this 
Swami Saradananda came, and again 
the desire arose in me to live on* 
This was followed by the arrival of 
Dr. Kanjilal — as if the Master was 
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sending them one by one. After the 
surgical operation made by Dr. ICanjilal 
I began to recover. On another occa- 
sion, after the operation was made on 
the palm of my hand, I fell into a pen- 
sive mood. Then I perceived two 
sparrows screaming overhead ; they 
were as if saying to me, Ht is nothing.’ 
And simultaneously the thought came 
from within. It will be cured.” 

* 

^^Once while in Vrindavan, after going 
round 60 or 70 houses I could beg only 
a few pieces of bread, and they were 


also not sufficient. I got a disgust for 
the body : to take so much trouble for 
the body ! — let it go ! Then I fell asleep. 
I was very tired. After I woke from 
sleep, what a joy did I feel ! I cannot 
fully express that to you. The body 
was felt to be very light ; as if it did 
not exist at all. 

Once at Kashighat I was meditating 
while lying in bed. Suddenly I perceiv- 
ed as if the body pervaded the space. 

Bkuvaneswar is also a very favourable 
place for spiritual practices. I had many 
visions there.” 


WHILE THINKING OF RAMAKRISHNA 

By K. L. T. 


The violet never rims to meet the sun. 

But grows all beauteous in its secret bower. 

So may my untaught soul, O Holy One, 

Await, nor seek its sun nor shower. 

Because of Thee the violet blooms, 

Deep hid within its shady bed. 

Why should it seek its triumphs or its dooms? 

Let me but breathe Thy Name and bow my head. 

For every violet found to please a mortal eye, 

Full millions breathe their love for Thee, and die 
Securely treasured in the hidden place. 

O Loved Lord, let me seek the glory of THY face I 



THE CALL FROM THE DIVINE 

By The Editor 


I 

The child when first ushered into exis- 
tence greets the world with a cry of 
agony. Why? Is it because it is over- 
whelmed by the burden of mystery with 
which it is faced ? When we come 
across any new phenomenon in life, we 
are seized with awe and w^onder. Then 
how much greater will be the intensity 
of feelings when the novelty of this 
world all on a sudeen bursts upon the 
new-born child? Yes, the feeling of a 
pervasive mystery persists from our very 
birth till the last day of our life. The 
where and wherefore of this world are 
eternally unknown to us. Amidst dark- 
ness in an unknown land we walk and 
run, sing and laugh — do everything as 
if in a dream. The poet says that a 
child is born with divine consciousness 
and as the shades of the prison-house of 
this world begin to fall upon the grow- 
ing boy, he forgets his divine heritage. 
This might be true also of our changing 
relationship with the external world. In 
our life we find, however striking might 
be the wonderfulness of a thing that 
comes sometimes within our experience, 
novelty of it wears off as we live long 
in close association with it- Thus the 
new-born child’s feeling of wonder at 
coming into contact with a mysterious 
world expresses itself in the utterance 
of its first cry, and as it grows, it be- 
comes hardened in life till the dream 
that envelopes it is taken to be a real- 
ity. Many of those who are advanced 
in age do not usually bother much about 
the questions, what is the meaning of 
life? what is the significance of crea- 
tion? etc* They simply go on with 


their routine works of drudgery in 
stoic fashion, taking the “living pr 
sent” to be the only thing worth givii 
attention to. 

It %vould have been well, if we cou 
drink the eiij) of life at a single sip. 
would have been niee, if we could pa 
the whole life in uneonscious actions 
if in a sleep. But ‘Hamlet’ lives with 
everyone of us, and we have perchan 
to dream — alas unwelcome drean 
Apparently hardened in life, we ta 
this world to be an invulnerable rcalit 
but all on a sudden comes an experien 
w’hich shatters our faith in it and we ^ 
not know whert; to turn for safety a: 
guidance. The feeling of mysteriousn* 
as to our surroundings bubles up agt 
within us and we do not know how 
adjust ourselves to our environme] 
Thus w'c- have always to live amk 
two contending forces. 

An animal is saiislied if it can ha 
only the physical necessities of life, 
does not bother much about anyth) 
beyond its food and drink, rest a 
sleep and at best personal safety. Ma 
men at times live only an animal 1 
satisfied with mere sense-enjoyme; 
Who know^s whether it would have hi 
better if man could have lived always 
such ! But fortunately he is endov 
with the power to think. So, howe^ 
low a man may he sunk in the gr« 
fication of animal cravings, the div 
in him wakes up and he feels that he 
not all that he seems to be— that th 
is something within him which is 
struggling to transcend the limitath 
of earthly existence. Thus goes on 1 
struggle between the finite and ^ 
Infinite and this is called life. 
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The life-principle in an egg always 
tries to break down the surrounding 
shell till it manifests itself in a living 
being. Similarly the Infinite in man is 
always struggling to break down the 
barrier of the ‘‘finite” around him. It 
has been said that all activities of men 
from a robber to a saint, are actuated by 
the same impulse — ^they all indicate the 
same struggle for freedom. A robber 
seeks to break down the limitations 
arising from pecuniary wants in his life 
by acts which may be considered mis- 
guided from the standpoint of the moral 
code of the society. A saint also does 
the same thing, though in another 
sphere : he wants to go beyond the limi- 
tations of his mind by practising self- 
control. The same divine spark is glow- 
ing in both cases — ^there is a difference 
only in the colour of reflection because 
of different mediums. 

II 

Thus from the dawn of life, through 
various attempts to unfathom the 
mystery of the world and an eagerness 
to grow beyond himself man has been 
consciously or unconsciously struggling 
to reach the Infinite. This struggle has 
resulted in the birth and development 
of art, science and religion. 

These three belong to the same 
brotherhood though their functions are 
apparently different. All of them ulti- 
mately lead us to the verge of the In- 
finite. With respect to the same thing, 
science, art and religion have different 
avenues of approach. There is a flower. 
When a scientist finds it, he will bota- 
nize it, find out the number of petals, 
analyse it and ascertain all that can be 
known of it as far as its phenomenal 
aspect is concerned. But the scientist 
does not always stop doing the work of 
a dissecting surgeon — ^his function is not 
wholly a dull, prosaic affair as may be 
2 


supposed from superficial thoughts. 
When a man finds the wonderful mecha- 
nism in that tiny, little’ flower, does not 
the question arise, who could be the . 
author of that? Who is that master- 
mechanic who could create this with 
such perfect precision ? When the 
scientist found that there are about 
forty billion stars and planets, cover- 
ing the azure vault above with a net- 
work of infinite orbits, yet each moving 
with a mathematical exactness which 
defies all human conception, — when he 
found that there are eighteen thousand 
cells in the round little thing, called 
human brain, and each cell more busy 
and sensitive to call than the telephone 
exchange in the busiest city in the world 
— when he knew that there is another 
solar system as it were in the invisibly 
small thing called atom, did he not bow 
down his head in adoration to Him who 
is the author of these ? In this way is 
not a scientist faced with a mystery 
and awe in which he finds himself lost ? 

If this be true, does a scientist differ 
much from an artist or a saint? What 
is the function of an artist? The artist 
is as it were a crazy man, out of the 
common, as compared with the worldly ; 
he does not know his self-interest and 
pitrsues his wild-goose chase after the 
Beautiful. When an artist sees the same 
flower which underwent dissecting ope- 
ration at the hands of a scientist, he 
stands still, looks from a distance and 
gets immersed in the beauty of the thing. 
There are more things in heaven and 
earth than philosophy dreams of. And 
there is caught more beauty in the eyes 
of an artist than any other man can get 
a glimpse of. This sense of the beauti- 
ful carries the artist to a region, where 
the world is nought and he himself fades 
away into nothingness. Have we not 
heard of a poet who, when faced with 
the beauty of nature would become as 
if a living corpse, and the breath of his 
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corporeal frame would stop ? And docs 
this state of mind differ in any way 
from what a Yogi wants to attain 
through concentration ? 

And now, in what way docs a religious 
man differ from an artist or a scientist ? 
A religious man is only directly faced 
with the question to ^yhicb an artist or 
a scientist comes indirectly. IrVluai u 
religious man secs a flower he may not 
be so much occupied in gathering facts 
with respect to it — he may not giv(? 
himself awa}^ to the enjoyment <3f its 
beauty; but from the very beginning 
he asks the question, whence aiul how 
did the flower come to the earth ? He 
seeks the First Cause — to which <pies- 
tion ultimately the scientist and the 
artist come“~one by his hal>it of cons- 
tantly analysing facts and the other led 
by the lure of the Beautiful. As all 
rivers fall into the oecan and lose them- 
selves, in the same way the saint, the 
scientist and the artist are equally in 
their journey towards the Infinite. 

Thus the highest art is that which 
spiritualizes the life of the artist and 
breathes a spiritual inspiration. Tlic 
life of an artist may not be always per- 
fect, judged by the worldly code of mor- 
ality or the standard religicius concep- 
tion, but nevertheless a true artist, fias 
got a window of his heart always optm 
towards the Infinite. It may he that 
the light which he is receiving from the 
Unknown has not yet transformed the 
whole of his life or to a perceptible 
degree, but the process has already 
begun. It is said that Leigh Hunt very 
much wished that his son would be an 
artist, because the artist can retain a 
freshness of spirit even in the old age. 
Now everything in the world breeds 
monotony, why does art prove an 
exception? Because the creative art is 
sanctified by the reflection of that great 
Creator, who is ever new. 


The highest art is always suggestive ' 
and not merely imitative. The artist 
who can paint nature to however great 
a perfeetiun fulls much below the level 
of one w’ho can give voice and feeling as 
it were to his work tlrrough a brush 
though there may he many oversights 
as far as tht‘ details are (Huieerned. In 
the same %vay music which though per- 
fect as far as It'chnicality is concerned 
cannot compare with that which, 
though failirig to conform strictly to the 
teeimiqiic, can arousr feelings in us 
which will carry us beyond the reach of 
the worlil ( should we say to the feet 
of the iMost High?). Poetry is not 

differeni from prose, if it cannot touch 
the inmost chord of our heart or if it 
fails to iH'ighien our tnnoUon. The 
teehnieulhit'S of art stand in the same 
rehitiorj if) itself as stands grammar to 
lif(‘rature or coninu'ntary to tfu^ teach- 
ings of a Prophet. By inastcTing the 
}>onc-cra<'king rules (jf grammar u man 
may diTive a kind of satisfaction, but it 
is intthing in comparison with what 
})leasure a reader euj<»ys from the litera- 
ture itself, “What did the Prophet 
mcjut by this or thst?'* this question 
may siiirt ludr splitting discussions 
amongst intidleclual gladiatcas who are 
nunc eager It* ileftaP their^ o}>ponents 
than to understand the Pro])het. But 
while the comnuujt aim's are busy in 
wemiy warfare, one may directly look to 
th(‘ vt;ry wtifds of the Ih’ophct for ins- 
piration and by trying to hjilow what 
light he derives therefrtnn may trans- 
form his vtTy life. 

Ill 

The state of art in a country is an 
index to the life of its people. For art 
reflects the character and tastes of the 
people very clearly. In India religion 
is the key-note of life, whereas in the 
West it plays a subordinate part to 
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political or material activities. So 
in the West art is mostly decorative, 
in the East art is suggestive and such 
as to arouse higher sentiments. In the 
West art is generally secular, in the East 
the dominant note of art is religion. 
There may be exceptions, but this may 
be taken as the general tendency. It 
has been said that the Oriental is a 
philosopher first and an artist after- 
wards, the Westerner is an artist first 
and a philosopher afterwards. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of an authoritative 
writer, “European art has, as it 
were, its wings clipped : it knows 
only the beauty of earthly things. 
Indian art soaring into the highest 
empyrean, is ever trying to bring down 
to earth something of the beauty of the 
things above.” In the opinion of the 
same writer, “Greek art had its cen- 
taurs, fauns, and satyrs and its pan- 
theon of deified heroes, but left the pro- 
foundest mysteries of creation to the 
speculation of philosophers. Egyptian 
art, marvellous as it is, can only be re- 
garded from a philosophical standpoint 
as glorified toleism. Indian philosophy, 
rising to a far higher intellectual plane, 
seems to take the monumental art of 
Egypt at the point where it stopped 
short, and j;o raise it, with an equivalent 
power of technical expression to the 
loftiest heights ever yet attained by 
human thought. The mystics of India 
reconciled the aims of the artist and 
philosopher, which Greece and Italy 
were content to regard as belonging to 
different planes of thought.” 

That in India the artistic and philo- 
sophic sense was nicely blended can be 
seen from many religious phenomena of 
the country. Wherever there is a strik- 
ingly beautiful scenery, Hinduism has 
made it into a Tirtha. Why is Jagan- 
nath at Puri overlooking the beautiful 
scenery of the Ocean } Why is the 
temple of the Mother at Cape Comorin? 


Why is the Kailas or Manasarovar so 
very holy to the Hindus? What is the 
main attraction of Badrinarayan or 
Kedarnath ? Which was first discovered . 
in Amarnath — ^the snowy beauty or the 
God ? Thus the religious background 
of the race turned every beautiful phe- 
nomenon in nature into a means of 
heightening the religious feeling of the 
people. 

What do the image worship and 
many symbolisms in Hinduism signify? 
Would we be wrong if we say that there 
the saint and the artist have been made 
into one? ‘Uma’ is called the daughter 
of Himalaya, the great mountain whose 
sublime beauty and solemn grandeur 
take us away from things mundane and 
elevate us to the abode of God. In 
India the Himalayas, where the Aryan 
civilization had its birth, have been 
not a little source of inspiration to 
Hinduism; so much so that one great 
religious teacher when asked as to 
why the religious sentiment in India 
is so very strong replied, ^‘Because 
we have the Himalayas.” This great 
mountain has ever been the object of 
great attraction to all the Sadhus, 
Sannyasins and religious men of the 
country. It has supplied many of the 
symbolisms in Hinduism. The great 
Shiva is called a mountain-god. Is it ^ 
because Shiva with closed eyes and con- 
centrated look signifies the Himalayas 
in eternal meditation ? Perhaps a 
Sadhaka once fell into ecstasy by seeing 
the snowy expanse in that mountain 
region, lit up by the golden hues of the 
morning sun — and we have the concep- 
tion of the “Arddha-Narishwar.” In 
every autumn, the great national 
goddess Durga comes down from the 
Himalayas to her children, becomes the 
source of the coimtry-wide joy and 
festivities, drowning all thoughts of 
sufferings and misery, and then goes 
back to her Himalayan abode. 
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The bold mind of the Aryans has 
sought God not only in good but also 
in evil — not only in the beautiful, but 
also in the terrible. If the morning 
sunshine be the God’s smile of blessings 
upon humanity, why should the darkest 
night cease to have any divine relation- 
ship? If the peaceful beauty of the 
autumn be the cause of great national 
festivity in the shape of worshipping the 
great Mother, why should we reject Her 
when She comes to us with a!iger and 
frowns in storms ami cyclones ? So a 
few days after the Durga Puju comes 
the day of worshipping the gotidcss 
Kali, the Mother in Her destructive 
mood, and finding beauty in the 
Terrible. 

Nothing has been so much misunder- 
stood in Hinduism by bigoted j)eopic 
of other faiths as its image worship. In 
the highest art the form is of litlle 
significance in comparison with the 
emotion it arouses. An art critic docs 
not look to the outward form, but to 
the inner beauty behind it. Image wor- 
ship does not mean worshijjping stocks 
and stones, dolls and idols, as is often 
the accusation — for what fool is thert‘ 
under the sun who does not know that 
God cannot be identified with any earth- 
ly thing, though He lives everywhere ? 
— but signifies the utility of using 
the symbol to form some conception 
— however imperfect that may be— of 
some qualities of the Divine Being. The 
real Sadhaka—Hke a true art-critie*s 
method of judging a picture— while wor- 
shipping an image, forgets its outward 
form and loses himself in adoration of 
the Divine Conception which an earth- 
ly hand has but imperfectly endeavour- 
ed to embody in the image. It has 
been said that a culture of the highest 
type is required to appreciate any great 
work of art. Should we on the same 
reason pity the ignorance of those who 
impudently revile the practice of image 


worship? For, while the critics are 
busy finding fault with those who wor- 
ship images, have there not been innu- 
merable persons whose life has been 
ma<le saintly through their help ? 

IV 

How art rt'lhcts the spirit of the age 
can he seen from the study of even 
Indian art in difha’cnt periods. The 
highest achievement, of Indian art was 
in the Bud<thist pcn(Kl. During that 
tiriHi art gtd, its inspiration from reli- 
gion auil religion look the help of art 
for prea<‘hing. Many artists were sup- 
plied by the monasteries and many 
monks look to art us a part of their 
Sadhuna. For, if one c,an meditate on 
the life and ttuiehings of Buddha with 
closed eyes, cannot another achieve the 
sarnie result by trying tc> make them 
audible in colours? It was thus that 
the frescoes in Ajanta and other places 
w'cre made. And because the people 
took to art with all tin* earnestness of a 
religious life, the monununt of Indian 
art was built in that p<Tiod and the 
works of those artist-prit^sts supply ins- 
piration even after two thousand years 
for the attainment of Truth. ‘*The 
aim of the Btuidhist artist was to visu- 
alize the ideals of his creed, to illustrate 
by pictorial parables ail the bealitifui 
sentiments of the BiiddhivSt religion. 
These were designed to appeal to the 
higher feelings of the spectator so that, 
sustained by thedr supreme charm, the 
littleness of his own personality vanished 
and he became exulted and absorbed. 
The Buddhist frescoes no doubt attain- 
ed this object, and by their sheer artis- 
try elevated the individual to the 
actual realism of the higher beings, thus 
bringing him to the feet of the Master 
himself. 

^^History furnishes several illustrations 
of the power of religion in the moulding 
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of man’s aesthetic productions, but pro- 
bably none of these are more striking 
than the effect of Buddhism on the art 
of the East.” The Buddhist painters 
were as much learned in religion as in 
art. 

With the decline of Buddhism in 
India, art got a set-back in the country, 
and for about a thousand years it was 
a sterile period as far as art is con- 
cerned. During the Mogul period art 
again revived due to an impetus re- 
ceived from the court, but it developed 
in another direction. The court can 
hardly supply inspiration for religious 
life, so the Mogul art was mostly secu- 
lar and realistic. The painter was a 
part of the courtly retinue and his work 
consisted mainly in painting the pictures 
of court life. It is said that the 
Emperor Jehangir developed the Mogul 
painting to its fullest extent, but ‘‘Por- 
traiture and hunting scenes were the 
favourite subjects of this time,” and 
“unusual flowers or rare animals were 
ordered to be copied by the Emperor.” 
Thus the Mogul paintings however de- 
veloped they might be, as far as faithful 
delineation of likeness was concerned,' 
failed to appeal to any higher sentiment 
or to inspire any noble ideal- 

Towards the decline of the Mogul 
period tlfe Rajput painting flourished. 
For-irfSpiration, the Rajput did not de- 
pend on the court but received patron- 
age usually from the people and as such 
it was also like the Buddhist art “sym- 
bolic in signifying the spiritual life of 
India” and “Its chief feature was 
mysticism.” But the Rajput painting 
covered a wider ground than the Bud- 
dhist art. The Rajput art delineated 
the domestic life of the common people 
and their beliefs and customs. It might 
be due to the fact that the Rajput paint- 
ing got its inspiration not from the 
monastery but from the people in gene- 
ral. But the chief ajm of the Rajput 
9 


paintings was to present a graphic 
picture of the religious life and ideals to 
the people. 

One thing very striking is observed 
with regard to the Indian painting — it’ 
is an anonymous art. Except for some 
names of artists in the Mogul period 
very few works of Indian art can be 
traced to their authors. Is it due to the 
fact that art best shines in self-forget- 
fulness and it is when the artist loses 
himself in the joy of creation that his 
work flourishes most ? As such a true 
artist finds enough recompense of his 
labour in the work itself and does not 
look for any reward in the shape of 
admiration from posterity. 

Yes, art must he pursued for art’s 
sake and for no other gain — even not 
for enjoying the Beautiful. It is said 
that Niskam (desireless) work means 
the giving up of the fruit of work 
to God : one should have no desire 
whatsoever; even the desire to please 
God by one’s work should ' be given 
up. It is with such stern discipline 
only that work becomes a means of self- 
purification which results in the at- 
tainment of Knowledge. Well, similar 
discipline is demanded, it may he said, 
by the stern Muse of art. That man 
only will reap the best result who takes 
to art simply for the joy of it and not 
for any ulterior motive whatsoever. 
One who performs music to order, with 
the object of pleasing others may not 
even please himself. But one who wants 
to lose himself in the soul of music will 
unconsciously create an atmosphere of 
joy and peace for all- Art does not lend 
itself to be used for a commercial pur- 
pose. Art that caters to the market is 
no art at ail — ^it must be of very poor 
quality. Any earthly gain has no value 
to an artist in comparison with the great 
joy he finds in his work. Can we imagine 
what unearthly bliss Raphael got, as he 
worked from day to day with his brush 
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to bring out that divine figure. Madonna 
and child-Christ, in colours? Can the 
joy which illumined his heart be com- 
puted by any earthly thing ? It is said 
of a famous English writer that once 
when he was offered a large sum by a 
commercial concern to draft an adver- 
tisement for its use, he scornfully re- 
jected it with the remark that that 
would mean the prostitution of his 
profession. Too true. Art demands so 
much exacting renunciation that we 
know of a sculptor, who while working 
in stone the divine form of Kali the 
Mother lived just like an ascetic, every 
inch of it. And the work that he pro- 
duced was quickened to life when wor- 
shipped. People ask whether the devo- 
tion of the sculptor did not contribute 
anything to the success of the Sadhaka 
who realized the Goddess by worship- 
ping that image. 

V 

If art gives us a message from 
Beyond and brings down heaven on 
earth, the question may arise, can art 
give us Mukti or salvation ? In order 
to realize God may one take to 
art, just as a Sadhaka takes to religious 
practices? Well, Vedanta says no work 
can give us Knowledge. Work is as 
much different from Knowledge as 
'^darkness from light. No amount of 
darkness will bring in light — no amoimt 
of work will bring us ultimate Know 
ledge. Knowledge is self-existent, it can- 
not be created. It is within us already. 
Work will serve simply as a means 
of removing the obstacles through 
self-purification. Work when done with- 
out the thought of any reward will re- 


sult in our self-purification, and when we 
have complete self-purification. Truth 
will automatically flash upon us. Now, 
what is meant by self-purification ? 
Well, it is the absence of any attach- 
ment to the world — the negation of all 
desires for sense-enjoyment. In that 
sense does not art serve as a means 
of self-purification? Does not art when 
served with true devotion carry us 
aloft on her wings beyond the reach of 
any earthliness ? When a person has 
found the soul of art, does he not lose 
liimself in the joy of its attainment? 
As such true art has got a deep spiritual 
message — it is also a call from the great 
Divine. 

But no corner of the earth is situated 
outside God’s dominion. As such we 
cannot say that those of us who do not 
hear the Divine Call are necessarily 
barred from receiving God’s blessings. 
Does not God live everywhere ? Are we 
not therefore through our every work 
— ^good or bad — in touch with Him ? 
Then art which has got a deep spiri- 
tual message for humanity, will serve 
as a source of inspiration in all walks 
of life. The breath of art can sanctify 
our domestic life, it can illumine the 
dark corners of the social fabric for 
guidance and direction, and it can infuse 
strength into our national activities 
inspiring the people with a fier^^sope 
to reach the goal. Then in these days 
of Indian awakening, when we ought 
to avail ourselves of every means and 
possibility of means to quicken the 
march of the nation towards the realiza- 
tion of its goal, we should not neglect 
the unfailing inspiration that can be 
received as well from art. 



THE SOCIAL QUESTION OF THE CHILD 

By Dr. Maria Montessori, M.D. (Rome), D.Litt. (Durham) 


Here, on the beautiful shores of Den- 
mark, has occurred a significant event. 
In this country has come together a 
gathering to raise aloft the ideal and the 
practice of the protection of the child. 
At the end of last century there began 
a new era of positive science. Hygiene 
and psychology entered the school and 
began to study the child, arriving at 
important conclusions, among others 
that he is a victim of unhappiness, and 
that he suffers from ills due to work. 
It was a great woman, Ellen Key, who 
prophesied that the present century 
would be that of the child. The work 
of the labourer and that of the child, 
these are great social questions. 

The true work which should spring 
out of this to help the child has not yet 
made itself felt, although there has been 
on the contrary a labour of love to im- 
prove the school. But this has not com- 
prehended the problem in all its vast- 
hess ; it has only attenuated the evils 
deplored. The hygiene of science, and 
of the school, consisted in efforts made 
to diminisji mental fatigue. Schools in 
the ^pep<air were tried, games, the miti- 
gation of punishments, and pleasant 
teaching. All this was applied in a 
most praiseworthy way. Nevertheless 
how many difficulties are still encoun- 
tered. People unite to deal with them 
together, they appeal to parents, to the 
whole world. Dewey, quoted by 
Oaparede, has said that the child must 
leam in school and necessarily suffer. 
And while present-day civilization re- 
quires everyone, even workers, to have 
a higher culture, we are forced in school 
to reduce hours and shorten pro- 
grammes. We are in a forest of prob- 
lems which seem insoluble. 


What is to be done ? Perhaps we are 
going together, urged by love, along a 
closed path without an exit. Perhaps 
we ought to say, ‘‘Let us turn back and 
try another road.’’ There is an anec- 
dote of a certain king who wished to 
reform his kingdom. He sent for his 
counsellors, and one wiser than the 
others said, “First you must reform 
yourselves, you and your court.’’ In 
this parallel the place of the wise man 
is to-day taken by the child, because 
he is the active person in this problem. 
In the other two movements of our day, 
that of the worker, and the problem 
of woman’s emancipation, we need the 
active participation of both worker and 
woman. Great evils like this are not 
resolved by palliatives of a collective 
error. The question is not resolved by 
giving minor changes to the worker, 
but only when his rights become recog- 
nized as a human Jbeing, With woman 
again it is not a question of giving her 
a few more rights, but of recognizing 
in her a human personality full of 
vigour, capable of giving a great and 
sure contribution to the progress of 
humanity. 

In the social question of the child 
the evils are due to a fundamental 
error. It is a question of reforming 
the reformers ; we all need to be 
changed. We are the adults and the 
child depends on us; his ills, in spite 
of our good intentions, come from us. 
If, owing to an error on our part, these 
evils occur, then it is necessary that 
the adult’s life should be reformed. This 
fact seems surprising, and yet it is not 
new. It was taught by Christ. He said 
to those adults who wished to prevent 
the child from coming too near : “Suffer 
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the little children ta come unto Me,” and 
‘‘he who does not, make himself like one 
of these shall not enter the Kingdom of 
‘Heaven.” We are convinced that it is 
necessary to influence the child to make 
a wise man, a useful citizen, and an 
instructed mind. We are contented to 
be his moulders, and consider that with- 
out us he could not grow. We feel 
burdened with responsibility, and are 
convinced — we the adults^ — that we must 
create the child’s soul. Of this, it 
seems to us, there is no question. It 
is merely a question of how to achieve 
it — whether by an easy or a hard road 
etc. But the fundamental is not dis- 
cussed, hence it is necessary for the adult 
to be converted, and convinced that he 
does not always in practice succeed in 
what he tries to do. Our new role is 
to see that we are obstacles if we think 
of moulding the child directly. Like all 
social questions this results in a con- 
flict ; in this case between the adult 
and the child, just as in the worker’s 
case it is between employee and em- 
ployer. We must consider these two 
beings, the child and the adult — made 
to love each other, and who might do 
so — and who are disposed to be put in 
harmony. But if they are not in har- 
mony then the problems of the child 
are almost insoluble. Let us observe 
the mission of the child and the adult 
in the world, not forgetting that the 
person who forms the adult is the child. 
The adult has another mission, to trans- 
form the external environment. The 
child does an inner work, an essentially 
individual work, for each can only grow 
for hi m self. The adult works on the 
environment, and needs to organize 
collectively. The child does a very pre- 
cise and limited work; he walks as it 
were on the edge of a knife; he can 
do no more and no less. 

The adult tries to conquer without 
ihits, but the child cannot do another’s 


work. The adult gets others to work 
for him. He requires external stimuli, 
prizes, and the approval of others. The 
child concentrates inwardly. He can 
see others growing, yet the emulation 
brings liim no advantage. He cannot 
profit by approval, nor develop more 
than nature has given him. Therefore 
we must consider these two different 
forms of work. They have different 
characters, sentiments, and laws, and of 
the tAvo the child has an absolute need 
to work. “To work or not to grow !” 
Now the work of the child to grow is 
not that of his body alone. He is the 
child of man, the infantile stage of an 
intelligent being. He grows in intelli- 
gence, and by an inner force acquires 
little by little his mature characteristics, 
and acquires them with a continuous 
activity. We have only to reflect that 
in the child there is an irresistible acti- 
vity to develop by work, and to defend 
himself from the help of others. 

Now, we don’t know this spontaneous 
being, the child, who tries to work cons- 
tantly. But if we did not before see him 
thus as an example to us, it was be- 
cause we put obstacles in his path. 
These obstacles are of two kind : (1) 
The child who is weak, and has forma- 
tive energies, needs his own environ- 
ment, and we give him only that of the 
adult where all is disproportionate to 
the child, a bed — a sort of cage — and 
nothing else. (2) This poor child must 
fight the adult who impedes him at every 
step. We cannot say that the child’s 
environment is the school, where he is 
forced to sit still, when the child is full 
of action ; nor is the home his environ- 
ment, where they say continually — come, 
go, don’t touch, etc. So there is a con- 
flict, not in the school, but in the whole 
social life of the child. This occurs as 
much in the home as in the school, and 
to teachers as much as to parents. We 
are full of love and unconscious egoism; 
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there are unconscious vices in our 
souls. 

Undoubtedly our soul has tendencies 
to decay, to fall into certain vices just 
as gravity causes objects to fail to the 
ground, and we always have to keep 
up by an inner effort. Supposing we fail 
among adults, we encounter a reaction 
from others which helps us. For ex- 
ample, we are over-bearing, but others 
check us and we keep within our limits. 
How often we are irritated towards our 
neighbour, but know that our anger 
would not be tolerated. This keeps our 
conscience alive, as it were, specially in 
the eyes of others. But the child does 
not re-act to us in this way. Little by 
little we become tyrannous to him and 
allow anger to appear in us. The child 
is full of love and pardons us, and seeks 
to excuse us when we are angry. In 
Catholic countries where the children go 
to Confession, it is no uncommon thing 
for the children to say, made my 
father angry,’’ or, disobeyed my 
teacher.” We, as Freud says, when we 
have a fault, tend to camouflage it, hide 
it from ourselves. Thus we protect our- 
selves by saying it is a duty to keep 
the child in blind obedience; that we 
have a right to correct, and that in 
consequence the child will become intelli- 
gent, go^, and instructed. The child 
in hiTrurn shows what modern psycho- 
logy calls the psychological characters 
of defence; as for example, timidity; 
laziness — ^because he is not permitted to 
act ; lying — ^to hide from tyrants ; failm:e 
to settle down — he passes from one thing 
to another because he has no permission 
to fixate ; and the consequent caprice of 
childhood. The adult corrects always 
more, and the first war begins, that be- 
tween the child and the grown up. 

It was the child who showed different 
characters if these obstacles ceased to 
oppress him. Immediately he is given 


an environment with freedom to act, 
he shows quite different characteristics, 
the profound characteristics of a 
spiritual being. We are shown quali-. 
ties far from being known, so much so 
that they are called miraculous, and 
yet only a negative action has been 
performed ; that is to say, positive for 
the environment, but negative for the 
adult. Not only have we seen the pro- 
longed work of the child, but his fresh- 
ness and generosity are remarkable ; the 
enthusiasm with which the chOd works, 
and even the great refinement with 
which he understands the defects of the 
adult. For example, I myself was 
often tyrannous like others, and once 
I forgot my mission for a moment, and 
one of the other children came and said 
to me, ^‘He is so fond of you.” In 
the family the children and the mother 
are often in conflict, but a more easy 
way is discoverable, and very little is 
necessary. The adult must not impede, 
and must not act instead of the child. 
Give the means and let him act; this 
is the knot of the question. For this 
we urge upon adults and teachers not 
great instruction, but humility and 
simplicity of soul ; not a wish to do or 
to impede; let action develop freely. 
The child becomes not only like us, 
but more. His spirit teaches us much, 
it gives happiness, his feelings are 
deeper than ours. His life is fresh, 
without rivalry, or external ambitions. 
He is the great lover, and can teach us 
the life of the spirit. We who are 
hardened by the life of the world, need 
the child to remind us of the heights. 
If the adult renounces Ms pride, takes 
his own place and gives the child his, 
harmony reigns which is the basis of 
universal peace- As Emerson says, 
'‘The child is the universal Messiah who 
constantly returns among fallen men to 
recall them to the Kingdom of God.” 



FUNCTION AND LIFE 

By Peof. Umesh Chandea Bhattacharya, M.A., B.L. 


I 

Nature affords us an interesting spec- 
tacle in decay and death. After all, 
the whole of nature may be viewed 
under three categories — Birth, Life and 
Death. The Hindu Pauranic concep- 
tion of Trimurti illustrates the percep- 
tion of this great truth. We find forces 
and organisms making their first appear- 
ance on the stage of the world — ^this 
is their birth : then they continue to 
function for a time — they live ; and 
then, after a long or short time, sets 
in the inevitable process of decay, 
culminating in another momentous 
event — death, after which that force or 
organism as such^ is seen no more ! It 
makes its final exit from the stage of 
the world. 

Take a seedling in your garden. The 
seed is sown on the soil and then comes 
a period of waiting during which the 
invisible hand of the World- Architect 
shapes his materials. Then you have 
the sprout — the first visible sign of a 
new life — the birth of the new organism, 
and Act the First is played out. Then 
begins its Second Act — it lives and 
grows; it fulfils a function; and the 
more complex the organism the more 
manifold is the nature of this function. 
It assimilates materials from outside 
and grows ; it propagates itself and pre- 
serves the species ; and it lives. But a 
time comes when it must close up. The 
Last Act begins I It discharges its func- 
tion faultily, haltingly — ^until even- 
tually it fails altogether, and it dies ! 
The totality of Life is thus a Three-Act 
Drama, with only episodes here and 
there to introduce variety. 


Take again an inanimate force and 
its manifestation — a rain-cloud or a 
storm, if you please ; and the same law 
of Birth, Life and Death will be found 
to be there. ‘‘A storm is gathering in 
the Bay,’’ the meteorologist reports, 
and we have the First Act of the 
Drama — the Birth of the new pheno- 
menon. And the Second Act begins 
when the storm bursts and blows at a 
speed of 100 miles per hour, sweeping 
all before it. It is functioning then and 
it lives. But the inevitable decay 
begins, sooner or later ; it spends itself 
up and can function no more. Its roar 
is hushed in a serene stillness : after a 
storm comes a calm, and the Third 
Act is also played out. We have the 
End! 

II 

One great fact emerges out of tliis 
Trimurti vision of Nature and it is this : 
Life continues so long as function is 
there. Life comes to a close ^when the 
organism has no function to a^sjt^rge 
and a force is extinct when it has no- 
thing to do. 

Coupled with the perception of this 
truth is another perception — ^which may 
well be regarded as a great jichieve- 
ment of nineteenth century thought — 
viz,, that in the system of the world, 
everything fulfils a function, and, as a 
part of the whole, contributes to the 
life of the whole. This idea seized 
even the popular mind and found ex- 
pression in poetry, such as Longfellow’s 
simple lines : 

“Nothing useless is or low, 

Each thing in its place is best.” 
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It was a decided improvement upon 
the idea that the world was the out- 
come of a ceaseless strife or that it 
was the battle-ground of contending 
forces. 

These two ideas, viz,, that whatever 
is, is best and that a thing is so long 
as it fulfils a function, — may be regard- 
ed as accounting for Hegel’s philosophy 
of history. According to Hegel, what- 
ever has appeared in history, came as 
the expression of an idea and continued 
in existence so long as its function re- 
mained, — i,e., so long as it contributed 
to the being of the whole ; — and as soon 
as its function was fulfilled and its 
purpose was realized, it was swept out 
of existence. And this inexorable law 
was as true of individuals as of races, 
and equally applicable to thought- 
movements, cultures and civilizations 
and also to kingdoms and empires and 
other institutions. If the civilization of 
Greece appeared at a particular junc- 
ture of time, it was because it had a 
function to fulfil just at that time. 
And if it was overcome by Rome and 
gradually superseded by Christianity, 
that was because its purpose had been 
fulfilled and way had to be made for a 
mightier birth. Rome similarly stood 
for an ijjea, symbolized a purpose and 
was^ d efined to fulfil a function in the 
life-process of the world. And once 
this function was fulfilled, she was 
needed no more and was superseded by 
other institutions and other organiza- 
tions. This is the inevitable law of 
decay and death. 

Ill 

According to this law, the talk of 
resuscitation of a defunct culture is as 
meaningless and as useless as the 
attempt to revivify a dead organism or 
to bring back to life an extinct species 
of animals. Homage to the dead is not 


ununderstandable. Reverence for the 
past is even laudable* But an attempt 
to resuscitate a civilization that has 
done its duty and fulfilled the purpose 
for which it was called into being, is 
not likely to succeed. It is futile to try 
to enable a thing to outlive its useful- 
ness. It is against the law of life and 
death and is bound to fail, sooner or 
later. 

Can we have the Athens of Socrates 
again? The world since Socrates’ time 
has been one continuous process to 
nullify any such attempt. Can we have 
the good (or bad) old days of the Vedic 
Rishis ? Not unless we can undo all 
that has happened since then. An 
engine that has moved from one point 
to another, can again come back to it, 
because the track is left intact behind 
it. But the world-process is of a differ- 
ent kind. When the world has moved 
from one point of time to another, the 
track behind it is obliterated — and what 
is more — it itself is not the same that 
it was before. The past is metamor- 
phosed in the present and is already in 
process of further metamorphosis under 
the shadow of the future. And in this 
process whatever fulfils a purpose has 
alone a chance to live. 

Whatever is or expects to be, must, 
therefore, serve a purpose. The ad-o 
vocates of an institution or a civiliza- 
tion must, therefore, be able to shew 
that what they plead for is likely to 
fulfil an important function — and 

further that it admits of no cheaper 
substitute. It is just like the econo- 
mic law according to which a cheaper 
commodity drives out of the market a 
dearer one serving the same purpose. 
If one social order can serve a purpose 
equally well with another which is 
more cumbrous, then the latter is bound 
to be eventually replaced by the former. 
If the organization of castes and the 
factory division of labour both serve 
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the same purpose and no morCj no less, 
then the simpler division of labour is 
sure to supersede the caste-system which 
is attended by other defects. 

But if, on the other hand, we have 
an institution which serves a purpose 
which nothing else can serve, then its 
endurance is easily assured. If the 
function is necessary for the life of the 
whole and that which fulfils the func- 
tion allows no substitute, then its life is 
a matter of necessity. But it must 
continue to fulfil this function and the 
function itself must continue to be 
necessary. Otherwise the inevitable 
law of decay and death will overtake it. 

Simply because a thing was good and 
glorious, is no reason why it should live 
in the present or the future. Its past 
life depended on its past utility and its 
present life, if any, must similarly 
depend on its present usefulness. 

This is an indisputable law. And it 
follows from this that nothing can claim 
to be real in the present simply because 
of its past utility. Whether it is an 
idea or a thought-system, an individual 
or an institution, a civilization or a 
government, — ^it can claim to live only 
so long as its usefulness continues. Let 
its function disappear and it will 
crumble to pieces like a house of cards. 

IV 

Let us not overlook the double aspect 
of the Law we have been enunciating. 
On the one hand, if a thing is to live, 
it must have a purpose to serve. On 
the other hand, if a thing is to be des- 
troyed, the easiest means is to deprive 
it of its purpose. Between the life and 
the function of a thing, there is an 
intimate relation. Either of them im- 
plies the other. If a function is found 
for it, the thing must live. And if its 


function is gone, its life cannot survive. 
This is just like the mysterious relation 
that one sometimes hears of in the folk- 
tales of Bengal as subsisting between 
the life of a prince and that of a bird 
shut up in a golden cage and concealed 
in a secret place. The prince, we are 
told in these stories, could never be 
killed so long as the bird was alive. 
But if a limb of the bird was taken 
off, the prince lost the corresponding 
limb and when the bird was killed, the 
prince was no more. Just so the life 
and function of an institution. Is an 
institution to be re-shaped or abolished ? 
Is a government to be destroyed ? 
Destroy its function — make it useless, 
and it will be no more. Is a civiliza- 
tion to be upheld.^ Make it fulfil an 
imj^ortant purpose and its continuation 
is assured. 

We know we have not been making 
any startling revelation here. No 
amazingly new law has been stated. 
But, nevertheless, old truths also not 
only bear repetition but sometimes even 
need to be stated with emphasis. The 
human mind has a tendency to be con- 
temptuous towards familiar things and 
overlook facts that are but too well- 
known. Around us we detect at the 
present moment an attempt te. revivify 
decadent institutions and dyin^’^i^ni- 
zations. What with Fascism and 
Bolshevism and Dictatorship of X and 
Generalship of Y, the world to-day pre- 
sents the spectacle of a distracting war 
between order and anarchy, between 
construction and destruction. It is like 
an ancient edifice where one batch of 
workmen are busy pulling it down 
while another batch are trying to keep 
it in shape. For both, the law that we 
have been stating here ought to be an 
eye-opener ! 



HINDUISM ON WORLD-PEACE * 

By Swami Nirvedananda 


I 

Nature breeds varieties. Even in this 
tiny speck of an earth there seems to 
be no end of genera and species of 
things. And within the sphere of every 
species each individual member seems to 
stand up and say, “I am something dis- 
tinct from the rest of creation.” Even 
a stray leaf of a tree or a particle of 
sand appears to claim a distinct place 
for itself in the immense showroom of 
nature. 

By nature’s imperious demand for 
variety, men also find themselves 
pigeon-holed. Complexities of human 
life have multiplied the necessity of 
partition-walls in the human society. 
Complexion of skin, mode of living, 
historical and geographical accidents, 
political and commercial interests, theo- 
logical outlook — all these have given 
rise to different series of divisions and 
sub-divisions of the human race. Races, 
communities, nations, sects, castes, 
classes and parties have made a verit- 
able be^!iive of the human world. 

BirtTcne human society lacks the unity 
and peace of the bee-hive. Enthroned 
in the heart of man is his Ego, that com- 
mands all his thoughts and activities. 
He holds his possessions, his ideas, his 
relations at a premium. He must pre- 
serve them, he must extend them. The 
group to which he happens to belong, is 
marked by bis ego with a stamp of 
superiority. His group must exist and 
expand ; his group must either dominate 
or exterminate other groups. This is 
the demand of his ego-centric nature. 
The individual’s special regard for ‘me 
and mine’ gets crystallized in the group- 
5 


mind and naturally gives rise to clash 
of interests and consequent conflicts be- 
tween different groups. 

This is how nature appears to work 
out her plan of warring varieties even 
on the human plane. While external 
nature is engaged in an endless forging 
of varieties, the domineering ego in the 
internal nature of man is ceaselessly 
clamouring for superiority on behalf of 
each variety. Thus individuals and 
groups go on contesting one another’s 
demand for special esteem and privilege, 
and as a matter of course the war-front 
of human society is never quiet. 

Nothing less than complete control 
over nature therefore can be expected 
to usher peace in the human society. 

So far as external nature is concerned, 
one does not yet dare guess when man 
will be in a position to put a stop to 
the natural cropping up of varieties. 
Rather, there are enough reasons to 
infer that varieties will maintain their 
existence as a permanent feature of 
nature. 

Regarding internal nature, consisting ^ 
of phenomena on the mental plane, the 
verdict of Hindu scriptures, seers and 
prophets is that it can be brought under 
complete control. Varieties may remain 
and even multiply in external nature, 
yet man can conquer internal nature 
and give up his fighting mood for ever. 
Man can purge himself thoroughly of 
his superiority-complex, hush bis pugna- 
cious ego into a tranquil silence and 
stand as a rock against impulses of envy, 
hatred, pride, anger and lust. 

Urged helplessly by the demands of 
internal nature, brutes may have to 
fight for self-preservation and conti- 
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nnity of species. But man is born with 
the power to curb the baser impulses 
of his mind. Of all animals man is 
’endowed with the prerogative of sacri- 
ficing his own interest for the well-being 
of his fellows and tasting the ambrosia 
of Divine love for all that exist. 

With him the law of evolution is the 
law of sacrifice and not of competition 
and struggle for selfish interest. The 
greater is his sacrifice for the service of 
others, the higher does he rise towards 
the apex of perfection. All the steps of 
the splendid stair-case leading up to the 
spiritual eminence of a Buddha, or a 
Jesus, or any other model of human 
perfection can be measured only by an 
ascending scale of renunciation and 
service. 

The Hindus believe that through 
renunciation and service lies the path 
of human peace and progress as chalked 
out by the seers and prophets of all 
religions. Fishing out laws of human 
progress from an analysis of brute-life 
will simply delay the process of mani- 
festation of the Divinity in man. 

II 

Deep beneath the clamour of the 
senses there is lying dormant in every 
human mind a divine urge of love. The 
common man is scarcely conscious of 
this. Love experienced and displayed 
by him in course of his struggles for his 
immediate relations and neighbours is 
polluted mostly by a tinge of selfishness. 
Selfishness distorts love and puts a 
brake on sacrifice. Love of the world- 
bound man is no more than a crude and 
often perverted image of the Divine 
Love on the tempestuous surface of his 
ego-ridden mind. 

But when man on his journey towards 
perfection struggles hard to root out 
selfishness and brings his mind under 
complete control and at last succeeds in 


reversing his ego-centric nature, he feels 
a torrential rush of the Divine Love 
within him and no longer hesitates even 
to be nailed on a cross for the well-being 
of humanity. Divinity within him gets 
manifested and in and through his pure, 
selfless, all-embracing, mighty love he 
gets a glimpse of God, the eternal 
fountain of love, bliss and peace. 

This manifestation of the Divinity in 
man is what the Hindus understand by 
the word ^religion. ^ Anything that 
helps this process is undoubtedly a 
spiritual practice. Conscious practice of 
sacrifice and service for the well-being 
of humanity expedites this manifesta- 
tion and is therefore a fundamental of 
spiritual growth. This has been tested 
and verified times without number by 
seers and prophets since the prehistoric 
days of the Rig-veda, the oldest scrip- 
ture of the world. 

From the Hindu standpoint one is 
apt to think that mankind, for its peace 
and even bare existence, should lay 
aside for a moment its vain and pre- 
posterous search after maxims of human 
progress behind the origin and move- 
ments of brutes, and devote itself to a 
thorough study of the unanimous verdict 
of Hindu seers and prophets regarding 
the potency of renunciation at^d 
for real peace and progress of hulfenity 
in both its individual as well as collec- 
tive life. 

The Hindu seers have discovered the 
truth that behind the dynamic diver- 
sities of nature there is an everlasting 
unity. All that we see, feel, think or 
desire, all that go to make up nature, 
both external and internal, are mere 
forms, mere appearances. The only 
reality existing is God. The objectivity 
of both matter and mind subsists in and 
through God. He is both the ef&cient 
and material cause of the Universe. 
Behind all names and all forms is the 
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one glorious ocean of infinite Existence- 
Consciousness-and-Bliss. 

Body and naind are forms ; the reality 
behind these is God. The real self, 
therefore, of man is no other than God. 
But, due to primal ignorance, man does 
not recognize his real Self and identifies 
himself with body and mind. His ego 
centred in his little body and mind is 
at war with all that stand in the way 
of their interest. To him nature with 
her diversities is hopelessly real, and 
he is always engaged in fighting the 
shadows. He fights, he suffers, he in- 
jures, only because he errs, only because 
he hugs body and mind as his real Self. 
Indeed ordinary human nature is pivot- 
ed on this ignorance about the real Self. 

Hinduism teaches man precisely to 
dispel this primal ignorance and rise 
triumphantly above nature. Conscious- 
ly or unconsciously every creature is 
wending its way through series of births 
and deaths towards this glorious con- 
summation, No one will ever be able 
to cry halt until and unless the veil of 
nature is rent asunder and the indivi- 
dual is immersed in the Beatific Peace 
and Blessedness of the One Existence. 
This is what the Hindus call Moksha 
or Liberation. This is the coveted goal 
of the sgjritual journey. 

Hin^ism asks man to make a cons- 
cious effort for reaching this state. In 
fact it asks man to convert his whole 
life into one continued struggle towards 
realizing the actual Oneness in God be- 
hind all names and all forms. Man 
should dive beneath the surging multi- 
formity of nature, go to the depths of 
his being and realize the Oneness of his 
Self with the rest of creation. His real 
Self is no other than God and God is 
the only Reality. When man will 
realize this, then and then only will 
all his fear, delusion, grief, desire, 
struggle and conflict cease for ever. 
Then alone will man be freed from the 


bonds of nature, and he will be able to 
taste the eternal peace of absolute 
freedom. 

Every thought, every act that tends* 
to lead man towards the realization of 
this Living Unity behind nature consti- 
tutes man’s religion. Subduing the 
clamours of his little body, senses and 
mind that go to differentiate himself 
from the rest of the Universe, man 
should try seriously to take his stand 
on the truth of his Real Self and try 
to feel his essential unity with all. He 
should try to shape all his thoughts and 
actions in accordance with this truth of 
essential unity and hush the false claims 
of the superficial and mere formal diver- 
sities of nature. 

Thus he should look upon his neigh- 
bour as no other than the manifestation 
of his own Self and try to love his fellow- 
creature even as he loves himself. He 
should sacrifice the interests of his own 
little body and mind for the service of 
humanity. Renunciation and Service 
will root out the primal ignorance, open 
the flood-gates of Divine Love and 
hasten man to the abode of Eternal 
Peace and Blessedness. 

This is the central idea of Hinduism. 
For his own liberation from the bonds 
of nature, a Hindu is taught the neces- 
sity of developing faith in the truth of 
One Existence and of loving and serv- 
ing all without any distinction. ‘‘He 
who sees all in his own self and his self 
in all,” is the ideal saint according to 
Hindu scriptures, and it is towards this 
ideal that all Hindu aspirants after 
spiritual growth try ceaselessly to 
advance. 

From the earliest days the Hindus 
have been trained to pray for the peace 
and well-being of all. From thousands 
of devout hearts rise every day earnest 
prayers for universal peace and har- 
mony, such as : 
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“May all be bappy. May all be free 
from disease. May all realize what is 
good. May none be subject to misery.” 

“May the wicked become virtuous. 
May the virtuous attain tranquillity. 
May the tranquil be free from bonds. 
May the freed make others free.” 

“May all be freed from dangers. May 
all realize what is good. May all be 
actuated by noble thoughts. May all 
rejoice everywhere.” 

“May good betide all peoples. May 
the sovereigns rule the earth following 
the righteous path. May all beings 
attain to their welfare. May all the 
world be prosperous and happy.” 

Hinduism has taught its children to 
feel, work, and pray for humanity. Its 
message is one of universal toleration 
and even acceptance of other religions 
as true. Swami Vivekananda pre- 
sented this point clearly and emphati- 
cally before the World’s Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago in 189S. He 
stated, “We believe not only in univer- 
sal toleration, but we accept all religions 
as true. I am proud to belong to a 
nation, which has sheltered the perse- 
cuted and the refugees of all religions 
and all nations of the earth. I am 
proud to tell you that we have gathered 
in our bosom the purest remnant of the 
Israelites, who came to Southern India 
and took refuge with us in the very year 
in which their holy temple was shattered 
to pieces by Roman tyranny. I am 
proud to belong to the religion which 
has sheltered and is still fostering the 
remnant of the grand Zoroastrian 
nation. I will quote to you, brethren, 
a few lines from a hymn, which I 
remember to have repeated from my 
earliest boyhood, which is every day 
repeated by millions of human beings : 
*As the different streams having their 
sources in different places all mingle 
their water in the sea, so, O Lord, the 
different paths which men take through 


different tendencies, various though 
they appear, crooked or straight, all 
lead to Thee.’ ” 

Every phase of life in the Hindu 
society was adjusted to meet the 
primary demand for spiritual growth. 
The Hindu scheme of life was made to 
stand on the lofty ideal of manifesting 
the Divine in man through renunciation 
and service. Such a social structure was 
raised which made it possible for every 
individual to contribute his maximum 
towards the common weal and con- 
comitantly advance steadily towards 
perfection. 

Social status was measured not by 
wealth or military powers but by 
spiritual growth. The spiritually ad- 
vanced group, namely the Brahmins, 
were placed on the top of the social 
scale. Even above them were saints 
and hermits. Arms, Capital and Labour 
represented by the Kshatriyas, Vaisyas 
and Sudras respectively were all regu- 
lated in the interest of common well- 
being according to the precepts and laws 
laid down by saints and seers. The four 
social groups represented the four 
primary divisions of social functions and 
to each group duty was made more pro- 
minent than privilege. A healthy and 
effective check was insured arrainst un- 
due development of either 
tyranny or military despotism, commer- 
cial rapacity or servile inanity. The 
different social forces were controlled 
and directed towards the central de- 
mand of individual perfection and 
collective well-being. 

The life of every individual, accord- 
ing to the Hindu scheme, is to be made 
practically a graded course of sacrifice 
and service. To the householder 
marriage is not to appear as a charter 
for sensuality, but as a form of dis- 
cipline for individual perfection and 
social welfare. Property is to be held 
as a trust and not as a mere means for 
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selfish enjoyment. The Hindu seers 
realized that the inner man should not 
be starved for fattening the grosser self, 
— for that is sure to bring sufferings unto 
-individual as well as collective life. So 
both the acquisition and distribution of 
wealth are to be regulated in such a way 
that they may not stand in the way 
of the inner growth of man. 

Thus through the channel of renuncia- 
tion and service the racial stream of 
the Hindus has been made to flow for 
scores of centuries. Certainly at times 
there have been ebbs and even stag- 
nations in this racial stream due to 
natural gravitation of human nature to- 
wards selfishness and unrestrained sense- 
enjoyment. But spiritual leaders have 
never been too lat6 to appear and make 
the stream flow again vigorously along 
its own course. 

Ill 

The Hindu society had been passing 
through a phase of decadence, when 
Sri Ramakrishna appeared, evidently 
to revitalize it. The real spirit of 
Hinduism came to be almost buried 
under a heap of formal observances and 
perverted applications of sacred texts. 
Attachment to mere externals without 
a viric'h of the central demand for 
spiritual growth gave rise to social 
iniquities in the name of religion. 
Clamour for privilege almost silenced 
the call of duty and made a travesty 
of the noble scheme of Hindu life by 
introducing ugly ideas and customs 
based on hatred, jealousy, exploitation 
and self-aggrandisement. The central 
thread of tmity was about to be lost, 
and castes, sects, etc., found themselves 
opposed to one another in a hideous 
fight for privilege. 

This state of things lasted well over 
a couple of centuries among the bulk 
of the Hindu population, though, of 


course, genuine spiritual life continued 
to be the ideal of a minority. It was 
during such a gloomy period of the 
history of Hinduism that Sri Rama- 
krishna appeared and lived his intensely 
spiritual life in a suburb of Calcutta. 
His life and teachings have released once 
again the spirit of Hinduism from the 
dead weight of externals. 

In his life one can see the verification 
of the ancient texts, that one’s heart 
and reason may demand. Regarding 
him Sister Nivedita wrote, ‘‘Here was 
the reality which the books only broken- 
ly described. Every hour saw the 
swing of the mind from the many to the 
One. Every moment heard the utter- 
ance of the wisdom gathered supercons- 
ciously. Every one about him caught 
the vision of the Divine.” 

Sri Ramakrishna realized the majes- 
tic Unity behind the gorgeous veil of 
nature. He verified by direct experience 
the spiritual truths declared by the 
Hindu seers of old. He tested other 
religions, such as Christianity and Islam 
and discovered the truth that all reli- 
gions lead alike to the same goal, 
namely, to God, who is the only reality. 
To the common man God appears as the 
material universe; to pure minds He 
appears in different celestial forms con- 
forming to the desires of the devotees 
and to one, who has transcend^ the 
limitation of the mind, God is Imper^ 
sonal and identical with his Self. All 
these Sri Ramakrishna realized and, 
emphasized in his teachings. 

The lofty ideas and ideals of Hinduism^ 
have once again become clear in the* 
light of Sri Ramakrishna’s wonderful! 
realizations of spiritual truths. These 
ideas and ideals are again expected to 
be the moving forces of the Hindu 
society, purge it to a considerable extent 
of the impurities accumulated during 
a couple of centuries and tune the 
group-mind of the Hindus to the 
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majestic note of Universal Unity, peace 
and harmony of their ancient scriptures. 
The advent of Sri Ramakrishna marks 
an epoch of spiritual revival in the his- 
tory of Hindu civilization and fairly 
promises to draw the attention of man- 
kind towards the truth of Living Unity 
behind the apparent diversities on the 
surface of creation. 

If, through the various groups of 
mankind, vigorous efforts are made to 
emphasize the underlying Unity more 
than the apparent multiformity of 
nature and also to urge both individual 
as well as collective life to tread the 
path of sacrifice and service as the only 
accepted path of human progress, one 
has reasons to believe that some anxiety 
at least over the future of the human 
xace will he set at rest and the world 
will advance at least one step forward 
towards all-round peace and happiness. 

An era of universal peace and har- 
mony appears, no doubt, to be a dream 


and this dream has scarcely any chance 
of ever being fully realized. Mankind 
cannot be expected to change its nature 
by a miracle. A few may be inspired 
to live up to high ideals, but the majo- 
rity are almost sure to tread the rut- 
bound path of self-aggrandisement and 
coercion. Yet, it can never be denied 
that concerted efforts of even a handful 
of earnest persons belonging to different 
groups can go a great way towards re- 
ducing human sufferings to their irredu- 
cible minimum ; and this itself is quite 
a significant achievement, for which the 
best efforts of all lovers of humanity 
should by all means be concentrated. 

Let this minority stand boldly on the 
message of Unity behind all diver- 
sities and try ceaselessly to make every 
religion, every nation, every sect and 
every caste write upon its banner, 
“Help and not Fight,’’ “Assimilation 
and not Destruction,” “Harmony and 
Peace and not Dissension.” 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA^S NATIVITY AT BELUR 

By Rai Sahib Huishikesh Mookerjee 


India has just celebrated at various 
places throughout the length and 
breadth of the land the 97th birth- 
day of Sri Ramakrishna. His name 
is known in every household and 
d;he ideals that he preached and lived 
"are gathering force as years roll by. 
His message is being accepted by the 
«country and even alien races and nations 
are coming under the spell of that 
beautiful all-comprehensive life of love 
and renunciation. He is a force, a 
power still working in the world though 
it is now nearly fifty years since he 
cast off his mortal hody. He is still 
growing powerful in his ideas. The 


whole universe is a manifestiil^^ of 
power, every individual is a centre of 
such a force and in Sri Ramakrishna 
there has been a manifestation of an 
immense power, the very beginning of 
the workings of which the world is just 
seeing to-day. That great power is still 
with us working for the upliftment of 
humanity, to lift it up from the mire 
of selfishness and bigotry in which it 
has got stuck to-day. Anyone who 
might doubt this, would have had his 
doubts removed for ever if he had but 
come to the Belur monastery on the 
9th and 13th of March on which days 
his birthday was celebrated hefittingly, 
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The 9tli of March was the actual Tithi, 
while the 13th of March, the Sunday fol- 
lowing, was the public celebration of his 
Nativity. 

The Tithi was observed with worship 
and prayer. Worship was conducted on 
an elaborate scale. The ceremonies and 
devotional observances lasted almost 
twenty-four hours. The day began with 
the offering of worship to all the great 
Incarnations of God within as weU as 
outside the borders of India. While 
these ceremonials were going on in the 
sanctuary, several young men who had 
renounced everything, all earthly ties 
and pleasures, and wished to embrace the 
life of Sannydsa ‘‘for their own salvation 
and for the good of the world,” were 
busy performing the Shrdddha ceremony 
of their ancestors thus discharging all 
their obligations to them, as after 
Sannydsa they cannot perform such 
ceremonies. After that they performed 
their own Shrdddha thereby signifying 
the end of their life of the senses and 
the beginning of a new life, the life of 
the spirit, a life consecrated to the 
highest purpose. At about 9 p.m. began 
the worship of Mother Kali which lasted 
throughout the night. At the close of 
this Pujd at early dawn at the time call- 
ed the Brahma Muhurta took place the 
ceremopy of initiation of these young 
men' into the holy Order of Sannydsa, 
None but the Sannydsins could get 
access at this moment into the sanctuary 
when this last of the rituals was gone 
through by the young aspirants in the 
presence of the senior members of the 
Order. But even a purport of what 
took place inside the sanctuary as heard 
from one of the monks later on is very 
soul-inspiring. 

Before the picture of Sri Rama- 
krishna installed in the sanctuary the 
Virajd Homa was performed. The San- 
nydsins and the new aspirants took 
their seats round the sacred fire that 


was lighted and the ceremony began 
after taking permission from Swami 
Shivanandaji, the venerable Abbott of 
the Order and a direct disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna. One of the Sannydsins 
assembled, acted as High Priest. He 
prompted the Mantras in a clear and 
sonorous voice and the asphants repeat- 
ed after him those Mantras. The air 
resoimded with the clear voices of those 
who performed the Homa and the 
grounds of the monastery were charged 
as it were with a spirit of Renunciation. 
“Not by work, nor by wealth, nor by 
progeny but by renunciation alone is im- 
mortality attained.” 

The initial prayers were gone through 
at first : “May I realise that highest 
Brahman, the infinite source of Bliss. 
May that Brahman be manifested in me. 
Oh Lord, I am one of thy beloved 
children ; Oh Thou destroyer of the evil 
dream of an universe, destroy these 
dreams of duality of mine. Let every- 
thing in this universe at Thy command 
be favourable and helpful to me in my 
efiort at attaining the Highest. That 
my mind and body be purified and thus 
become fit to attain the Highest Knowl- 
edge, I am offering oblations to Thee 

0 Brahman who art of the nature of 
Fire.” 

And then began the oblations : “Let ^ 
the five great elements in me be puri- 
fied. Due to the power of this oblation 
let me be free from all impurities in me 
due to Rajas and become effulgent.” 

“Let all the five Pranas in me be puri- 
fied. Due to the power of this oblation 
let me be free from all impurities in me 
due to Rajas and become effulgent,” and 
so on till they came to the last oblation, 
am that Brahman of the nature of 
pure Chit. I am renouncing everything 
to-day by offering all desires for wife, 
progeny, wealth, name and fame, and 
beautiful body into this sacred fire. 

1 have renounced all desires. I have 
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renounced ; I have renounced ; I have re- 
nounced. From nje there is no fear (in 
word, thought and deed) to any being, 
tor from me everything has proceeded.” 

After this they cast the hair tuft and 
sacred thread into the fire and accepted 
the loin cloth and ochre robe, the 
emblems of the new life, from the hands 
of Swami Shivanandaii who then gave 
them the Mahdvcikya which contains the 
highest teaching of the Upanishads. 

Blessed is the monk who renounces 
all ! For only in renunciation is triumph. 
Renunciation — that is the watchword of 


one must have a clear conception of life 
and it is a well-known fact that the idea 
of life changes as one advances spiri- 
tually. So the fundamental qoestion 
remains, how to acquire spirituality. 
And it is through renunciation that one 
advances spiritually. It is no use pull- 
ing at the oars when the boat is at 
anchor. It is renunciation that keeps the 
fire of selfless sincerity burning. It is 
renunciation that keeps us up through 
obstacles and failures. It is the founda- 
tion on which our national work has to 
be built. And monasticism is the one 



People Arriving by Boats and Steamers 


India. But unfortunately one hears 
very little of it in India to-day. Its 
place is being taken by a more sinister 
ideal. Young men to-day want to hold 
on to life in all its aspects and thus 
realise God who is immanent every- 
where. They do not find it necessary to 
renounce. But they forget that in order 
to realise Divine immanence through life 


institution that will ever keep this ideal 
alive in society. So blessed be the monk. 

The public celebration came off on 
the 13 th of March. The monastery 
grounds were tastefully decorated. 
Crowds began to pour in from far and 
near using all sorts of conveyances, 
motors, buses, country boats, trains and 
special steamers chartered for the occa- 
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sion plying between Calcutta and the 
monastery grounds. Each boat and 
steamer was overloaded and men^ wo- 
men and children were literally huddled 
in these big steamers and as each 
steamer approached the monastery 
grounds the passengers raised a cry of 
praise and triumph Jai Sri Guru Maha- 
rajji Ixi Jai. By noon the extensive 
grounds of the monastery w^ere one 


and the vicious, high and low, ail had 
equal rights to worship the Master; for 
was he not the saviour of the low and 
the down-trodden, the sinners, and th<; 
neglected ones of society? Did he not 
live to root out all sense of distinction ? 
None was alien to his love 'which equally 
flowed to all. 

It was not only people of all classes 
but people of all sects and religions had 



A View of One of the Landing Ghats 


seething mass of humanity. It was a 
day of festivity and all were in their 
gala dress. One remarkable feature of 
this festivity was the participation 
therein by people of all classes, rich and 
poor, educated and uneducated. Brah- 
min, non-Brahmin and even depressed 
classes. It looked as though at least for 
a day the people congregated there had 
forgotten all ideas of distinction and 
were united into one universal brother- 
hood by the love of that great saint. 
Verily the monastery was a city of 
Jagannath where everyone, the saintly 


also come there to pay their homage to 
this saint whom all those various reli- 
gions and sects may well claim as their 
own. There were Christians, Moham- 
medans, Buddhists and foreigners, and 
among the Hindus one could find people 
of all sects represented in that vast con- 
gregation. For had he not realised in 
his life time God in every religion and 
sect ! Since his advent a religious cosmo- 
politanism has dawned in this country. 
He was no ordinary man. It is yet 
too early to estimate the worth of 
that life. In him the powers and 
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potentialities of the Hindu race have 
become once more dynamic, for his 
message was a message of strength 
based on realisation. In him one finds 
the synthesis of a variety of racial and 
religious ideals. In this life of realisa- 
tion one finds the potentialities for the 
unification of all India under one ban- 
ner. To him there was neither Hindu 
nor Buddhist nor Christian nor Moham- 
medan, for all w^ere equally the children 
of the Divine Mother. He did not found 
a sect, for he had realised that the 


sanitary arrangements were excellent. 
Besides this, the monks had organised a 
first aid party to attend to accidents 
and mishaps of any kind. There was free 
distribution of cool drinks throughout 
the day and tea in the evening by a 
devotee of Sri Ramakrishna. There were 
also stalls of various character and des- 
cription. Books, pictures, curios, re- 
freshments and cool drinks and flowers, 
incense and ^hec offerings for the 
Temple were sold by outsiders repre- 
senting these various trades. A great 



A Part of the Congregation 


various religions were visions of the 
same Truth. 

The crowd was thickest at about 
4 p.m. when more than a lakh of people 
had congregated on these monastery 
groimds. The monks had taken every 
precaution to make their guests com- 
fortable. They were seen scattered in 
that vast crowd directing, entertaining 
— sparing no pains for the comfort of 
those who had gone there that day. The 


part of the success of the day’s function 
was due to the enthusiasm and spirit of 
service in the volunteers who numbered 
nearly four hundred. They all came 
from good families and kept themselves 
under the direction of the monks and 
worked hard throughout the day. 

Above all it was a day of religious 
feeling and devotion. The very atmos- 
phere was holy and charged with a love 
for the Master, whose presence was felt 
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by almost all who had gone there that Swami Vivekananda had carried the 
day. Men, women and children went relics on his shoulders when these 
round the temples in crowds. But the monastery grounds were purchased and 
biggest crowd was at the chapel where the chapel erected. Swami Vivekananda 



Staircase Leading to the Chapel 


the relics of Sri Ramakrishna are depo- while placing the relics there had re- 
sited and worshipped. Everyone in the marked, ‘^Know it for certain that Sri 

crowd remembered that promise of the Ramakrishna will keep his seat fixed 

Master to his beloved disciple, Swami here for the welfare of the many, for a 



Kalikixtan 


Vivekananda : “Wherever you will take long long time to come.” The chapel 
me on your shoulders there I will go was crowded during the time it was 
and stay, be it under a tree or in a open to the public. Everyone was 
hut.” It was on account of this that eager to pay his respects to the great 
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saint and one continuous stream of 
visitors entered by one door of the 
chapel and came out by another and 
this lasted for hours together ; and able- 
bodied monks had a hard time to keep 
the crowd regulated. 

On the open pavement of the monas- 
tery protected by tents from the sun 
the Kdlikirtmi party was pouring forth 
highly devotional music which kept 
multitudes in religious ecstasy. On the 
open lawns under a specially construct- 


was converted into dining grounds. It 
was a sight to see thousands of people 
feast. It was not only the poor but 
many besides who visited the monastery 
that partook of the holy food offered to 
Sri Ramakrishna. As many as twenty 
thousand people had their full meal and 
many many more partook of at least a 
little of the sacred food. In the evening 
people could be seen scraping particles 
of food sticking to cooking pots for it 
was holy food. Even a particle of it 



A Portion of the Dining Grounds. 


ed thatched canopy was placed a life 
size picture of Sri Ramakrishna which 
was tastefully decorated. Here before 
this picture bands after bands of sing- 
ing dancing devotees kept the place 
reverberating with the soul-enchanting 
names of the Lord. Various concert 
parties with solemn music kept large ad- 
miring audiences spell-bound. 

A part of the open grounds of the 
spacious compounds of the monastery 


was capable of purifying the mind. Such 
was the devotion that inspired 
thousands that day. It seemed that 
the volunteers and the monks were 
availing themselves of the opportunity 
to pay their homage to their beloved 
Swami Vivekananda by doing this work 
nearest to his heart, i.e., serving God in 
the poor, the distressed and the hungry. 
Had not Swamiji declared, do not 
believe in a religion or God which can- 
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not wipe the widow’s tears or bring a 
piece of bread to the hungry mouth. He 
who sees Shiva in the poor, in the weak 
and the distressed, really worships 
Shiva.” 

There is an active as well as a con- 
templative side of religious life. India 
has placed over-emphasis on the latter 
and as a result she has forgotten Man, 
the nearest image of God. If we truly 
believe that God is everywhere, that He 
is incarnate in all beings, we cannot but 
progress spiritually by that worship, 
which is service unto others. If we be- 
lieve in the One, we cannot but love 
the many. Sri Ramakrishna had shown 
this necessary inter-relation between the 
two, spiritual realisation and service, in 
his life and Swami Vivekananda had 
given a definite shape to it. He had 
realised that to revive Hinduism and 
make it dynamic this spirit of active 
service must be introduced. The spiri- 
tual energy conserved by the nation 
through ages had to be turned into 
newer channels of human utility and 
practicality. This is most necessary in 
this age and therefore service can be the 
only religion of to-day, service with the 
knowledge that the Lord resides in every 
being. This thought of serving huma- 
nity is one of the most potent forces 


for the progress of man spiritually, for 
behind it is the all-powerful motive of 
love. It cannot but bring us towards 
unity by breaking ail bonds of selfish- 
ness which says always T’ and ^mine’. 
To break down all differences, to 
universalise our heart, to feel our- 
selves as one with the universe — 
that is religion. This unity is the 
goal which the path of service leads 
us to — the seeing of the One in the 
many. 

From about 5 p.m. the crowd began 
to disperse and the festivity came to 
an end at about 8 p.m. after an 
exhibition of fire-works at night fall. 
One returned from there feeling lifted 
to a higher plane. For the time being 
all commonplace things were forgotten 
and the soul of everyone was wrapped in 
a wave of ecstatic love for the Divine. 
Such was the impression left on every- 
one in that vast congregation on that 
day by the life of the Master which was 
one of severe asceticism combined with 
realisation, unworidliness and universal 
love, the like of which has not been 
heard of for centuries. If India is to be 
great and glorious, she has to make this 
ideal the very essence of her life and 
such spiritual giants the centre of her 
national life. 


THE WAY OF ART 

By E. H. Brewster 


The attempt to deepen our artistic 
sensitivity through an intellectual un- 
derstanding of art, seems to me a grave 
mistake and one of the characteristic 
mistakes made by the culture of to-day. 


This is evident when we contemplate 
the earliest art which we know : — 
pottery, the cave drawings of primitive 
man, and the products of the hand- 
loom. Human nature felt the need to 
produce these objects, they satisfied not 
only an outer but an inner need of man : 
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I am sure tliat need was not intellectual. 
It would be more accurate to say that 
their beauty came from a psychic need. 
It is that need which we must feel in 
order really to enter the world of art. 
The way to that world has not changed. 

We who are painters ourselves watch 
thousands of tourists going through the 
galleries of Europe, consulting text 
books on art, trying to understand pic- 
tures because told to do so, because of 
some mental ambition. Nothing could 
lead one farther from a genuine appre- 
ciation of art. 

It is this attitude which is destroying 
the artistic nature. America has failed 
to produce as great an art as she might 
have done because instead of looking 
within herself to find what her own 
nature required she has gone to Europe 
intellectually asking, what is art.? 

Science or intellect cannot possibly 
produce true art, for art springs from a 
part of our nature removed from them. 
On the contrary science and intellect 
are often destructive of art. What hide- 
ousness science through her machine- 
made products has thrown upon the 
world ! Life in the older world which is 
passing was beautiful, partly because 
surrounded by objects made by the hand 
of men, — objects therefore possessing the 
jjuprint of vitality and divinity. The 
machine is a dead thing producing dead 
things. Can you imagine an image of 
a God made by a machine .? 

If the artist forms a theory of art it 
is after he has done his work : his most 
genuine work is not based on theory. 
The intellectual interpretation of art — 
the science of aesthetics — is almost never 
written by the artist. One of the amus- 
ing phenomena of the modern art world 
is the grand language spoken about art 
by the artist whose work is insignificant. 
The is easy ! 

Nay, Art belongs to feeling, to in- 
tuition, to the imagination, to the heart, 


April 

to the psyche, as opposed to mind and 
the analytical qxialities. 

Every little while a book appears try- 
ing to show that the great pictures of 
the world have been based upon certain 
rules, and the rules are applied to the 
pictures, which obligingly seem to prove 
the rule ! The same thing is said and 
applied to poetry and music. But the 
true artist knows that it is absurd to 
think that such rules helped in great 
artistic creations. Even those who 
study the rules admit that they must 
be forgotten and surpassed before im- 
portant work is done. The living artist 
is always ahead of these theorists, break- 
ing such rules, and finding new forms of 
beauty which later become recognized 
as classic : then on his work the lesser 
men make new rules — so it continues. 

Allow me to take extreme examples 
to make my meaning clearer. Consider 
the great beauty of the words of a 
Buddha, of Jesus, of Sri Ramakrishna, 
of Tolstoy, of Mahatma Gandhi ; you 
cannot conceive that such great ones 
speak with any conscious attention to 
technique, — that is inconceivable. Even 
though we cannot speak from their 
depths of realization, yet when we speak 
or create we should be moved to give 
that which is our real feeling and con- 
viction, and moved so stron^y and 
truly that the technique is n^ade sub- 
servient to the truth within us. Then 
beauty is bound to manifest. Great art 
never springs from self-consciousness : 
in its self-conscious concerns modern 
painting is destroying itself, 

II 

When the creative faculty of man 
expresses itself it does so in one of two 
ways, that of pure abstract forms or 
that of form-s imitative of the objects 
in the world about him. The potter, 
the maker of rugs, the architect, the 
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musician are the most conspicuous ex- 
amples of the first way. The painter 
and the sculptor have followed gene- 
rally the second way. Yet imitation is 
only one element in this second way, 
for when the worker becomes purely 
imitative he ceases to be the artist, he 
is then more of a scientist and tries to 
rival the camera. Art may be realistic 
but when realism becomes all dominant 
art has vanished. Even where the at- 
tempt in early art was to be realistic 
the limitation of the medium and of 
knowledge, fortunately, prevented a 
realistic achievement. It is often asked 
why are not the forms which nature has 
given to be carefully copied ? Why 
should a painter attempt to change or 
simplify or improve upon them? 

If you are relating a story, or giving 
the history of a country, or writing a 
biography, it is obvious that you must 
select what you consider important ele- 
ments to tell the same, you cannot in- 
clude the minutest affairs, otherwise 
your writing would take as long to read 
— or perhaps longer — ^than the events 
took which you wish to chronicle in a 
mere book of some hundreds of pages. 
Instead of this the writer makes a selec- 
tion of what he considers most signi- 
ficant. The writer’s art has to be 
controlled by the limitation of his 
medium. . 

The same thing holds true in painting 
— on a small canvas or wall must be 
represented the immensity of actual 
space and some sense of form. Our 
medium is colour and only two dimen- 
sions, whereas nature has another 
dimension and actual light. So at the 
start the painter must recognize the 
limitations of his medium. It is a silly 
idea which supposes that the artist 
wishes to give an illusion of the actual 
reality itself : such pictures as come near 
to doing so are just curiosities, or at 
the most scientific. The true artist 


when he depicts a natural scene wishes 
to suggest nature. He knows that to 
include all details would detract from 
the basic truths and from that higher ^ 
emotional appeal which is his as an artist 
to make, — as much as it would detract 
from the work of the story-teller or the 
historian. 

But more than this the great artist is 
a creator and his work should be his 
play. It is his place to show us the 
creations of an inspired imagination. 
Here Hindu art stands very high in 
sculpture, painting and architecture. In 
the West we are coming slowly to value 
more and more that art which springs 
from an intuitive, imaginative aware- 
ness of life : in such art ^‘realism” falls 
into a secondary place, or may be aban- 
doned completely. The artist has turn- 
ed to the profounder realities and prin- 
ciples. 

We must not confuse one art with 
another. Literature is the field for the 
story, the song, the discourse ; to impose 
these upon painting or sculpture is like- 
ly to produce a disgusting hybrid. The 
art of music deals with sounds and their 
relationships, profoundly moving us ; 
imitation of nature and intellectual 
ideas have little to do with it. Archi- 
tecture too has kept its purity. But 
painting and sculpture have not fared 
so well and are less truly felt. They are ^ 
regarded intellectually and we miss the 
appeal to something more fundamental 
within us which it is their function to 
make. Their basic concerns are with 
colour and form, and to these in their 
purity we should respond. Most observ- 
ers to-day see not further than the 
title ! To express the matter very 
simply, — a sphere calls from us a certain 
psychic response whether that sphere he 
used to depict an orange or a world. 
Colours and forms in and of themselves 
awaken certain responses in us in- 
dependent of that object to which they 
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are applied. The essential power of 
the painting or sculj)ture lies in the way 
in which such basic forms and colours 
are used, in their combinations and re- 
lationships. The picture of a dish of 
oranges may contain more dynamic 
forms and colours and have a higher 
psychic effect upon us than the repre- 
sentation of a god unfeelingly done 
without such forms. Of course the god 
is a greater subject and the true artist 
will treat it appropriately : but the true 
artist can produce a more powerful an 
effect over us in his representation of 
oranges — ^because of his feeling for sig- 
nificant form and colour — than the bad 
artist in his image of a god. Sounds, 
forms and colours in themselves are ex- 
pressive of character and quality, and 
act upon us, modifying us according to 
our receptive powers. 

The Hindu teaching regarding sound 
(Shabda) and Mantra — according to my 
understanding of it — is in accord with 
this thought. ^‘The Causal Stress when 
striking the ear produces sound, when 
striking the eye light and colour; and 
when striking other sense organs pro- 
duces other kinds of sensation. The 
stress or constituting force is one and 
this is Shabda...’’ (Sir John Woodroffe). 
Shahda originates from Para Vak or 
^osmic Ideation ; pure sounds, forms 
and colours are an emanation from 
Cosmic Ideation. The Mantra has a 
definite power of its own not given to it 
by us, we can make ourselves more or 
less receptive to that power. The same 
is true of all sounds, forms and colours. 
The Mantra is selected for a definite 
psychic effect, so too the artist tries to 
select his sounds, forms and colours for 
the definite psychic effect they will pro- 
duce. But in so far as he is a true 
artist he does not do this intellectually, 
but he does so with his artistic faculties 
which are otherwise. 


Ill 

There is often the idea among reli- 
gious people that art is dangerous and 
that beauty is a snare. Of course 

beauty is “dangerous and a snare” 

what worth while is not? But I think 
that is seeing a small part of the truth. 
The desirable always seems beautiful r 
but when we realize the undesirableness, 
of the lower life the lesser beauty 
vanishes, and the beauty of the higher 
life becomes a force which aids us in 
reaching that life. 

Contemplation and concentration on 
form lead us to that which lies behind 
form, even as the worship of Shakti 
leads to Shakta. The contemplation 
practised by the artist in itself is one 
means of freedom. It is a kind of 
Yoga discipline, — this Schopenhauer has 
shown so well and at great length in his 
“World as Will and Idea.” In Buddhist 
psychology is the same recognition, — 
the contemplator passes from the indivi- 
dual object which he observes to the 
principle or essence of that object. 
While he is experiencing this, or in the 
genesis of sesthetic pleasure, he is freed 
from the roots of evil ? — greed, hatred 
and ignorance. Artists of the Far East 
observed Yoga practices before starting 
their creative work. 

I must believe that Plato wsfS right to 
declare Truth, Goodness and Beauty as 
one. And I rejoice in these words of 
Mahatma Gandhi : — “Truth is the first 
thing to be sought for, and Beauty and 
Goodness will then be added unto you- 
That is what Christ really taught in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Jesus was to 
my mind a supreme artist because he 
saw and expressed Truth; and so was 
Muhammad. Scholars say that the 
Quran is the most perfect composition 
in all Arabic literature. Because both 
of them strove first for Truth, therefore 
the grace of expression naturally came 
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in. Yet neither Jesus nor Muhammad 
wrote on Art. That is the Truth and 
Beauty I crave for, live for, and would 
die for.’’ (Mahatma GandhVs Ideas, 
C. F. Andrews). 

To my mind the highest asceticism 
and the highest aestheticism are one. 
Even he who wishes to pass beyond ail 
sounds, forms and colours, conceives 
that it is from the beyond that they 
have emanated, there is their real 
home. 

A few years ago it was my privilege 
to pass several months in an Indian 
village where there is a large well-equip- 
ed school. Some of its work in paint- 
ing was shown to me, evidently follow- 
ing Western methods, and like the 
products of most such schools in the 
West, the quality, seemed to me, mea- 
gre, uninspired, timid and small. Later 
in the year on the occasion of a religious 
festival I saw work done by the same 


hands. What a contrast ! Moved by 
another impulse the .work was spontane- 
ous, vital, big in conception, gorgeous 
in colour, and really grand in its execu- 
tion. Such work I gladly would have 
travelled thousands of miles to see. The 
first was done with a timid, fearful, 
anxious mind, — the latter was born in 
creative joy and in love. Not in intel- 
lect hut in love is to he found the guid- 
ing princi'ple for the artist. 

It is very significant to the artist that 
Sri Ramakrishna experienced Samadhi 
for the first time under the effect of the 
beauty of nature, when as a child he 
saw the white crane against the dark 
storm cloud. Similarly Gotama the 
Buddha as a young child moved by the 
beauty of nature first experienced 
Samadhi, — the memory of which sug- 
gested to him the way by which he 
attained, in later years, his great en- 
lightenment. 


MEMORIES OF INDIA AND INDIANS 

By Sister Devamata 


I 

The memories recorded here are only 
an aftermath of the reminiscences given 
in my two published volumes, Days in 
an Indian Monastery and Sri Rama- 
krishna and His Disciples. These con- 
tain lesser incidents, more personal 
details ; but the small fact has its place 
in history quite as much as the happen- 
ings of wider measure; so, in response 
to a reiterated request, I am setting 
down now the unspoken memories that 
still linger in my mind as incense in a 
Shrine after the worship is ended. My 
hope in doing this is that it will help 


to shorten the perspective, for thosi^ 
who come after, of the mighty Ones 
whom it was my holy privilege to know. 

My first contact with the Rama- 
krishna movement was through Swami 
Vivekananda. It occurred before the 
Mission had taken definite form; when 
all there was to tell of the far-spread 
work to he done later was a band of 
wandering Sannyasins, waiting for the 
call, yet half unaware that they were 
waiting. One of the band said to me 
years after ; ‘^If we had dreamed of the 
labours that lay before us, we would 
not have spent our strength in severe 
austerities or taxed our bodies by pri- 
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vations and long wanderings. All that 
was asked of us, we thought, was a 
simple life of renunciation, obeying in 
humble spirit what our Master had 
taught us.” 

The first hint of anything beyond 
this, I learned from the same source, 
was a quiet voice heard only by Swami 
Vivekananda as he lay at the point of 
death in an Himalayan glade under a 
rude thatch of dry branches. It said : 
^‘^You will not die. You have a great 
work to do in the world.” He told it 
to two fellow disciples with him, and 
one of them told it to me. But the 
voice came without a form to give it 
substance. How could they know that 
the words spoken were prophecy ? 

Time proved them to be such. Their 
fulfilment had just begun, when all un- 
expectedly I touched the Swami ’s 
orbit, now circling a world. My mother, 
sister and I had spent the month of 
June at the Great Pair of 1893 in 
Chicago, and we were planning to 
return for the Congress of Religions in 
the autumn on our way to Japan and 
the Orient. A death in the family 
brought our journey to a halt in a little 
town in Ohio. Soon after our arrival 
there the Swedenborgian minister, as a 
courtesy to strangers, invited us to 
^dine with him. We went. The minister 
himself met us at the door, his face 
aglow with enthusiasm. He had just 
returned from the Congress of Religions 
and he could talk of nothing else. 

He described at length the various 
sessions of the Congress, dwelling with 
emphasis on this delegate or that. 

he continued, ‘‘there was one 
speaker who stood out above all others, 
because of his learning, his eloquence 
and his impressive personality. No 
other could compare with him except 
two or three Roman Catholic prelates, 
and they had sent their best men.” He 
paused, leaving his brilliant figure with- 


out name or nationality. “Who was 
he.^"” I asked eagerly. The minister 
replied quietly : “A Hindu — Swami 
Vivekananda.” 

I was prepared to be keenly interest- 
ed, for the spiritual teachings of India 
were not unfamiliar to me. Edwin 
Arnold’s Light of Asia had acquainted 
me with the exalted beauty of Lord 
Buddha’s life and doctrine ; I had read 
and reread Mohini Chatterji’s transla- 
tion of the Bhagavad-Gita, looking up 
all his references to parallel passages in 
the Bible ; and long hours had been 
devoted through the previous winter to 
the study of Max Muller’s English 
version of the Upanishads. I still have 
the copy, worn and marked, that I 
used at that time. Thus a gradual 
orientation had taken place in my mind. 

Autumn brought our return to New 
York. Winter set in with its busy 
routine, but the memory of the con- 
versation with the Swedenborgian 
minister still remained vivid. One day, 
as I was walking up Madison Avenue, 

I saw in the window of the Hall of the 
Universal Brotherhood a modest sign 
saying : “Next Sunday at 8 p.m. 
Swami Vivekananda will speak here on 
‘What is Vedanta?’ and the following 
Sunday on ‘What is Yoga?’ ” I reach- 
ed the hall twenty minutes before the 
hour. It was already over -half full. 
It was not large, however — a long, 
narrow room with a single aisle and 
benches reaching from it to the wall; 
a low platform holding reading-desk 
and chair at the far end; and a flight 
of stairs at the back. The hall was on 
the second storey and these stairs gave 
the only way of access to it — audience 
and speaker both had to make use of 
them. By the time three o’clock had 
arrived, hall, stairs, window-sills and 
railings, all were crowded to their 
utmost capacity. Many even were 
standing below, hoping to catch a 
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faint echo of the words spoken in the 
hall above. 

A sudden hiish, a quiet step on the 
stairs and Swami Vivekananda passed 
in stately erectness up the aisle to the 
platform. He began to speak ; and 
memory, time, place, people, all melted 
away. Nothing was left but a voice 
ringing through the void. It was as if 
a gate had swung open and I had passed 
out on a road leading to limitless 
attainment. The end of it was not 
visible ; but the promise of what it 
would be shone through the thought 
and flashed through the personality of 
the one who gave it. He stood there — 
prophet of infinitude. 

The silence of an empty hall recalled 
me to myself. Everyone was gone ex- 
cept the Swami and two others stand- 
ing near the platform. I learned later 
that they were Mr. and Mrs. Goodyear, 
ardent disciples of the Swami. Mr. 
Goodyear made the announcements at 
the meetings. After that I attended 
all the classes and lectures during the 
Swami’s two seasons in New York, but 
I never came in close personal touch 
with him. There seemed to be an in- 
tangible barrier. Was it created by 
shyness or a sense of strangeness, or 
by my elder sister’s prejudice.^ She 
had no sympathy with my Oriental 
studies and often said she wished I 
‘‘could get salvation nearer home.” 

The meetings began in an upper 
room ; then because of their increasing 
size they were transferred to the floor 
below. Later they moved to another 
house — one in a long monotonous row 
of dingy boarding houses. It was a 
heterogenous gathering at the classes in 
those shabby lodgings, — old and young, 
rich and poor, wise and foolish; stingy 
ones who dropped a button in the 
collection basket, and more generous 
ones, who gave a dollar bill or even 
twOf We all met day after day and 


became friends without words or asso- 
ciation. Some of us never missed a 
meeting. We followed the course on 
Bhakti-Yoga and the course on Jnana^ 
Yoga. We walked simultaneously 
along the paths of Raja-Yoga and 
Karma- Yog a. We were almost sorry 
that there were only four Yogas. We 
would have liked to have six or eight, 
that the number of classes might be 
multiplied. 

We were insatiable knowledge- 
seekers. We did not limit ourselves 
to any one doctrine or Scripture. We 
went to one lecture in the morning, a 
second one in the afternoon, and some- 
times to a third in the evening. Philo- 
sophy, Metaphysics, Astrology, each 
had its turn. Yet although we seemed 
to scatter our interest, our real loyalty 
belonged to the Swami. We recognized 
in him a power that no other teacher 
possessed. It was he alone who was 
shaping our thought and conviction. 
Even my dog — an Irish setter — felt 
this. He would stand perfectly still 
and a quiver would run through his 
body whenever Swamiji would lay his 
hand on his head and tell him he was 
a true Yogi. 

The faithful group that followed the 
Swami wherever he spoke were as 
relentless as they were earnest. If h^ 
suggested tentatively omitting a class 
because of a holiday or for some other 
reason, there was a loud protest always. 
This one had come to New York 
specially for the teaching and wished 
to get all she could ; another was leaving 
town soon and was unwilling to lose a 
single opportunity of hearing the 
Swami. They gave him no respite. He 
taught early and late. Among the most 
eager were a number of teachers, each 
with a blank book in hand ; and the 
Swami’s words were punctuated by the 
tap of their pencils taking rapid notes. 
Not a sentence went unrecorded ; and 
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I am sure that if later any one had 
made the circuit of the New York 
Centres of New Thought, Metaphysics, 
or Divine Science, they would have 
heard everywhere Vedanta and Yoga in 
more or less diluted form. 

Through the late winter and spring 
of 1895 the work — carried on without 
the intermittance of the earlier teach- 
ing — gained tremendous momentum and 
fervour. We divided our interest 'no 
longer. It was wholly focussed on the 
message the Swami had to give. That 
had become the foundation of our daily 
living, the stimulus that urged us 
onward. For several consecutive 
months class followed class, lecture 
followed lecture. Now there remained 
only a final class and a final lecture. 
Then the last class was over and in a 
hush of sadness we filed out from the 
shabby lodging-house, dropping our fare- 
well offering in the basket at the door. 

There was still a final Sunday 
lecture. It took place in the Madison 
Square Concert Hall — a fairly large hall 
on the second floor behind the Madison 
Square Garden, a vast arena used for 
automobile exhibitions, bicycle races, 
horse shows, for anything that required 
space. The building seemed huge at 
that time, but later New York outgrew 
it and it was torn down. The Concert 
Hall was much used by Glee Clubs, 
string quartets, and lectures. I do not 
know how many it held, but it was full 
to the uttermost at that closing lecture 
— every seat, every foot of standing 
room was occupied. 

I believe that was the day on which 
Swami Vivekananda delivered the 
lecture on My Master. As he entered 
the hall from a door at the side of the 
platform, one sensed a different mood 
in him. He seemed less confident, as 
if he approached his task reluctantly. 
Years after in Madras I understood. 
He hesitated at all times to speak of 


his Guru. During his early wanderings 
through South India he refused to 
reveal his name even, believing he re- 
presented him so poorly. Only in 
Madras, when he came unaware upon 
his Master’s picture, did the words burst 
from his lips : '*That is my Guru, Sri 
Ramakrishna,” and tears streamed 
dowm his face. So now was he reluc- 
tant. He began his lecture with a long 
preamble; but once in his subject, it 
swept him. The force of it drove hirn 
from one end of the platform to the 
other. It overflowed in a swift-running 
stream of eloquence and feeling. The 
large audience listened in awed stillness 
and at the close many left the hall with- 
out speaking. As for myself, I was 
transfixed. The transcendent picture 
drawn overwhelmed me. The call had 
come and I answered. 

It was on this Sunday that the 
Swami ’s first volume appeared. For 
some time the lectures of one Sunday 
had been for sale on the book table, the 
next Sunday in pamphlet form. Now 
a whole collection of lectures on Karma- 
Yoga was brought out in a large, thin, 
closely-printed volume — very different 
from the edition published later. It 
was not very beautiful, but the workers 
were extremely proud of it. 

A supplementary meeting in a private 
house marked the close of Swami’s 
New York work. In June he went 
with a group of students to Thousand 
Island Park and in August he sailed 
for Europe. The time of hearing was 
over, the time of pondering and practis- 
ing had come. As we dwelt in memory 
on the Sw amis’ teachings and tried 
from day to day to put them into our 
life, we came to feel more and more 
that a mighty comet had swung into 
our hemisphere, shone for a season in 
our heavens and swung out again, 
leaving a line of light behind it. Its 
radiance still lingers. 
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Inter-Regional Division of Labour 

In pre-re volution ary Russia the main 
industrial districts were : the Lenin- 
grad District, the Central Industrial 
Region and the Ukraine. The rest of 
Russia was kept in a backward econo- 
mic condition and was exploited as a 
source of raw materials for the advanc- 
ed industrial regions. 

But, at present, the U.S.S.R. has 
been divided into different economic 
regions and each region is being encour- 
aged to produce the things which it is 
best fitted to produce, considerations 
of national defence not being overlook- 
ed. For instance, the new textile mills 
of the U.S.S.R. are being established 
not near Moscow or Leningrad where 
they used to be concentrated, but in 
Central Asia where Russian cotton is 
principally grown. 

In 1928-29, 65 p.e. of the total indus- 
trial capital of the country was con- 
centrated in Leningrad, the Central 
Industrial region and the Ukraine. But 
the Five-Year Plan contemplates indus- 
trial development in such a manner 
that the share of those regions in the 
total industrial capital will be reduced 
to 55 p.e., the old industrial regions 
being thus made to lose proportionately 
in favour of the younger ones. 

While the industrial capital of the 
whole union will rise by 189 p-c. during 
the five-year period, that of the 

difierent , economic regions will rise by 
the following percentages as shown 
below : — 

Trans-Caucasia ... ... 202 p.e. 

The Ukraine ... ... j? 


The Central Black Soil Region 

302 

3> 

White Russia 

342 

J J 

The Lower Volga Region ... 

388 

99 

The Central Asiatic Region ... 

394 

99 

Kazakstan 

449 

99 

The Northern Region 

555 

99 

The Ural ... 

600 

99 

Siberia 

720 

99 

The Far-eastern Region 

730 

99 

It is interesting also to compare 

the 


amount of capital investments contem- 


plated to be made in State industries in 
the various economic regions during the 
five-year period, with those made before 
the commencement of the five-year 
period. The relevant figures are the 
following : — 

Investments Investments 
before the during the 


The Central 

Indus- 

five-year 

period 

billion 

Rubles 

2*1 

five-year 

period 

billion 

Rubles 

2-8 

trial Region 

The Ukraine 


V7 

4*2 

White Russia 


million 

Rubles 

70 

million 

Rubles 

260 

The Middle 

Volga 

68 

187 

Region 

The Lower 

Volga 

110 

470 

Region 

The Central 

Black 

122 

422 

Soil Region 

The Central . 

Asiatic 

104 

471 

Region 

Kazakstan 


67 

340 

The Ural 


300 

billion 

Rubles 

1*9 

Siberia 


90 

million 

Rubles 

610 


All these figures show that the prin- 
ciple of the unbalanced industrialization 
of certain districts at the expense and 
to the neglect of the rest of the country 
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has been given the go-by, and that a 
new policy of the maxinaum develop- 
ment of the economic resources of each 
• of the various economic regions has been 
vigorously inaugurated in the U.S.S.R. 

The Lot oe the Wobkers and the 
Peasants 

The number of industrial workers is 
expected to rise from 11.3 millions in 
1927-28 (9.2 millions, exclusive of forest 
and agricultural labourers) to 15.7 
millions (12.8 millions, exclusive of 
forest and agricultural labourers) by 
1932-33. 

The number of the unemployed in 
1927-28 was 11 millions. By 1932-33 it 
is expected to fall to 400,000. Having 
regard to the constant developments 
taking place in industrial technique, 
that number is considered as inevitable. 

During the present five-year period 
the nominal wages of the different 
classes of workers is expected to rise 
as follows : — transportation workers — 40 
per cent; construction workers — 30 per 
cent; intellectual workers on the cul- 
tural front — 70 per cent; Civil Service 
employees— 35 per cent. Cost of living 
will fall by 14 per cent, hence increase 
in real wages will be higher than the 
7 increases in money wages. 

In the U.S.S.R. no deduction is made 
from the wages of the workers for the 
purpose of social insurance, but the sum 
of about a billion rubles will be deduct- 
ed from the wages of the workers, and 
that amount will he spent for ‘improv- 
ing the education and training of the 
working class children.’ 

The following figures will show how 
the hours of work have progressively 
fallen in the U.S.S.R, : — 

1913 ... 9 hours 42 minutes 

1917 ... 8 „ 45 „ 

1924 ... T „ 37 „ 

1925 ... 7 „ 25 „ 


April 

1926 ... 7 hours 20 minutes 

1927 ... 7 „ 18 „ 

The introduction of the seven-hour 
day was decided upon in 1927. In 
1928-29, 20 p.c, of the industrial workers 
had been enjoying the seven-hour day. 
The introduction of the six-hour day is 
contemplated at the beginning of the 
next five-year period. 

The workers cannot do without allies 
in their struggle against capitalism, both 
in the city and the country. The poor 
and the middle peasantry ‘have revolu- 
tionary possibilities.’ Hence they are 
being treated as allies. It is for this 
reason that an attempt is being made 
to bridge over the gulf in the standard 
of living of the peasants and the 
workers. 

To what extent is the standard of 
living of the workers and the peasants 
sought to be raised? This will appear 
from the figures relating to the per 
capita consumption of agricultural pro- 
ducts by those two classes of people 
aimed at during the present five-year 
period. “The per capita consumption 
of meat products is to increase from 49.1 
Kilograms in 1928-29 to 62.7 Kilograms 
in 1932-33 in the cities, and in the 
villages from 22.6 Kilograms to 26.4 
Kilograms, The normal consumption of 
eggs is scheduled to increase in the cities 
from 90,7 eggs at the beginning of the 
present period to 155 eggs at its end; 
and from 49.6 eggs to 72 eggs in the 
villages. Finally the per capita con- 
sumption of dairy products is to increase 
from 218 Kilograms in 1927-28 to 339 
Kilograms in 1932-33 for the city 
population; and from 183 Kilograms to 
228 Kilograms for the rural popula- 
tion.”® 

While the condition of the workers 
and the peasants will improve, that of 

® Grinko’s The Five-Year Plan of the Soviet 
Union, p. 302. 
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the bourgeois will remain the same. The 
income per head of the proletariat will 
double at the end of the five-year period, 
that of the agricultural labourers will 
rise by 99 p.c., that of the peasantry by 
48 p.c., while that of the bourgeois will 
not rise at ail. 

We would now take up the question 
of housing. The floor space available 
per head of the city population was 61.5 
sq. ft., at the beginning of the five-year 
period. It will be raised to 69 sq. ft., per 
head by the end of the five-year period. 
The necessary additions to the buildings 
will be made by industrial enterprises, 
the co-operative housing societies, the 
transportation systems and private in- 
dividuals. 

The Municipalities will spend 2.5 
billion rubles during the five-year period 
^to provide greater public facilities for 
the proletarians of the existing cities, 
and the necessary Municipal enterprises 
and institutions for the newly built 
urban settlements. Grinko observes 
that ^the workers’ sections of the cities, 
which formerly were slums, are now 
provided with an increasing number of 
such conveniences as electric lights, 
trolley cars, water mains, sewers and 
other public utilities. Moscow, Lenin- 
grad and other leading cities have been 
taking steps for the establishment of 
workers’ garden cities. 

Funds and Personnel 

In order to carry out the Five-Year 
Plan the U.S.S.R. would require 60,000 
engineers and 90,000 technicians for 
industry, 11,500 engineers and 29,000 
technicians for transportation, 10,000 
civil engineers for construction work, 
5,000 engineers and 80,000 agronomists 
with university education, 20,000 tech- 
nicians and 30,000 agronomists with 

“ Ihid.y p. 230. 

Ibid., p. 230. 


secondary technical and agricultural 
education, for the development of agri- 
culture. At the begihning of the five- 
year period Russia had 16,000 graduate 
engineers, 17,000 technicians with secon- 
dary education and 25,000 practical 
technicians in the industrial line, 500 
engineers and 10,000 technicians in 
transportation, 2,000 civil engineers 
and 11,000 agronomists with university 
education and 27,000 with secondary 
education. So that, considering the 
supply at the beginning of the five-year 
period, 80,000 engineers and 90,000 
technicians have got to be trained during 
the five-year period. Collectivization in 
agriculture has taken place at a pace 
faster than intended. Hence, 150,000 
technicians would be needed in place of 
90,000. How are these 80,000 engineers 
and 150,000 technicians going to be 
supplied ? 

In 1927 there were 128 secondary tech- 
nical schools, 41 transportation schools 
and 191 agricultural schools. In 1929, 
172 new secondary technical schools and 
47 engineering and agricultural colleges 
were estabhshed. These institutions are 
expected to supply half the number of 
engineers and technicians required. 

The other half will be provided, as 
far as possible, by extra-mural educa- 
tion through such means as open labora- 
tories, special consultations, correspond- 
ence courses, evening schools and 
evening courses, technical libraries, etc. 
It is feared that the whole of the other 
half cannot be supplied in this way and 
a shortage is likely to occur. 

'The next need is for skilled workers. 
In 1927-28, 41.8 p.c. of the workers 
were skilled, and even those who were 
skilled had insufficient training. By 
1982-38, 1.5 million proleterians for State 
industry, 25,000 skilled workers for 
building trades, 500,000 skilled workers 
for transportation, and about 500,000 
workers for agriculture will have to be 
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trained up. The apprenticeship schools 
attached to the factories will train up 

200.000, the Central Labour Institute 
with its educational shops will train 

100.000, the secondary technical schools 
will provide 50,000 with requisite train- 
ing, and the rest will be trained in 
extra-mural institutions. 

So far with regard to the personnel. 
As regards the funds, she intends to 
carry out the scheme, whether she gets 
foreign credits or not. About SO p.c. 
of the national income of the U.S.S.R. 
during the five-year period would be 
devoted to the industrialization and 
socialization of the country. Besides, 
petroleum, lumber, flax-grains, etc., are 
being exported in order that mechanical 
equipment and technical aid might be 
obtained from abroad. Prof. Hoover 
remarks that even food products are 
being exported for the same purpose, 
in spite of the shortage of food stuffs 
in the IJ.S.S.R. The situation then 
amounts to this : Russia has been accus- 
toming herself to a lower standard of 
living than she might achieve, in the 
expectation that a much higher standard 
of living would be attained after the 
present programme of industrial deve- 
lopment has been gone through. 

Education and Culture 

Every aspect of the life of contem- 
porary Russia is being organized with a 
view to satisfying the interests of the 
workers and peasants, first and foremost. 
The same remark might as well be made 
about education and culture. Russia 
appears to have girded up her loins to 
raise the cultural level of her toiling 
masses within the shortest possible 
period. 

Hence, an attempt is being made to 
remove the blot of illiteracy altogether. 
At the end of the second decade of this 
century Russia had 72.2 per cent illiter- 


ates among the rural population and 
40.6 per cent illiterates among the 
urban population. But by 1927-28, 87.2 
per cent of the children between the 
ages of 8 and 11 were being educated. 
It was expected that by 1932-33 all the 
children of school-going age would be 
educated and 3 billion rubles have been 
allotted for that purpose. The progress, 
however, is quicker than expected and 
Grinko anticipates that elementary 
education would be soon practically 
universal. 

It will not do to educate the children 
alone. The illiterate adults also must 
be given at least some rudimentary 
education. At the beginning of the five- 
year period there were 18 million 
illiterates among the adults between the 
ages of 15 and 35. 250 million rubles 

have been set apart for their education 
during the five-year period. Various 
social organizations also are spending 
an equal amount for the purpose. By 
the middle of 1930 elementary educa- 
tion had been already imparted to 13 
out of the 18 million illiterate adults. 

So far with regard to elementary 
education. What is being done for the 
sake of the higher education of the 
masses ? Before the Revolution the 
sons of the higher classes constituted 
95 per cent of the student body in the 
Universities and Colleges. N.ow, their 
proportion has fallen to 9 per cent only. 
This reduction in the proportion of the 
bourgeoisie and aristocratic elements in 
the student population has been brought 
about by the abolition of the principle 
of regulating admission on the basis of 
the capacity to pay the fees demanded’. 
Admission into Universities and Colleges 
is regulated by an altogether new 
principle- Those only get admission 
who can get selected or elected by some 
social service organization or some 
workers’ or peasants’ organization. So 
far, with regard to admission. The ad- 
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mitted students must be enabled to 
pursue their studies in the Universities 
and Colleges with profit. Owing to the 
dearth of secondary schools, the workers 
and peasants have not the opportunity 
to get sufficient preparatory training for 
the purpose. To provide them with 
the necessary preliminary intellectual 
equipment, special auxiliary institutions 
called the Workers’ Faculties have been 
started. 

The next question is about funds. 
Do the students get their educa- 
tion without paying any fee at all ? 
Grinko is not quite clear on the point. 
But he points that the State has been 
helping the students with subsidies. 
Besides, there is another source of 
financial help to the students. By, 
what is called, a system of contract, the 
students are sent up for training by 
some organization such as a factory, a 
bank or a mill, and there is a contract 
between the students and that organiza- 
tion to the effect that the organization 
concerned would help the students sent 
up with regular monthly stipends on the 
understanding that the students so 
trained w^ould work in that organization 
for a definite period after the comple- 
tion of their training. 

Capitalistic conceptions or private 
property ideas die hard. In order that 
economic reconstruction on socialist 
lines may proceed smoothly and quickly 
it is necessary that there should be a 
large number of teachers and preachers 
all through the land, to win over the 
masses to look at all things from the 
socialist standpoint, or in other words, 
to organize a socialist consciousness 
among the people, and also to hurry 
forward the fittest among the masses 
to rise to positions of concord and 
initiative in every sphere of economic 
endeavour. Hence, a special class of 
organizers called ^social organizers’ is 
thought to be necessary. And, com- 


munist universities like those at Lenin- 
grad, Kherkov, Moscow, etc., the 
Institute of Red Professors, the Com- 
munist Academy of Social Sciences, etc., 
have set themselves the task of pre-* 
paring such social organizers. Besides, 
the Industrial Academy, the numerous 
courses for the preparation of execu- 
tives for all sections of the economic 
front, the conferences which assemble 
to discuss pressing economic problems 
etc., — all of these institutions also aim at 
imparting training in socialist ideology, 
incidentally and in adition to the pur- 
poses vrhich they are intended to serve. 

The expansion of culture that is 
aimed at in the U.S.S.R, would appear 
vividly from the progress aimed at in 
the production of books, newspapers, 
journals, etc., during the five-year 
period. An idea of that may be gather- 
ed from the following figures : — 



1927-28 

1932-33 


million 

billion 


printed 

printed 


signatures 

signatures 

Books 

1*3 

2*6 


million 

billion 


signatures 

signatures 

Journals . . 

54,0 

960 

The total copies of 

billions 

billions 

all Newspapers in 

1*7 

3*5 


Soviet Union 

Even that progress is said to be but 
‘a mere beginning of that much greater 
development of the press and other 
publications, which are literally as 
necessary in the Soviet Union as air.’^® 
It is to be noted also that “among the 
books to be published, popular books, 
devoted to technical and engineering 
sciences, and text-books will increase at 
a more rapid rate than others. 

Each signature =16 printed pages of r 
book. 

Grinko’s The Five-Year Plan, p. *175* 

Ibid,, p. 275. 
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Motion pictures also will be made to 
play their part, both in spreading edu- 
cation and in prfeaching socialism. In 
1927-28 there were 3,500 motion picture 
houses in the U.S.S.R. By 1982-33, 
their number will be raised to 35,000. 
sixty per cent of the films already being 
shown are said to have been prepared 
in Soviet Studios. 

Various social organizations also are 
actively working ‘to put an end, once 
for all, to the heritage of backward- 
ness,^^ ignorance and culturelessness of 
the Russian people. Of such bodies may 
be mentioned — “Down with Illiteracy” 
Associations, “Popular Mechanics” Asso- 
ciations, the “All-Union Council for 
Physical Culture,” etc. The trade 
unions, the co-operative societies, the 
organizations of the Young Communists, 
etc., are also working for the same 
end. 

In this connection we would like to 
draw the attention of our readers to the 
new educational principle that is being 
given practical effect to in the U.S.S.R. 
Children in schools are sought to be 
educated through actual useful work 
such as ‘working, cleaning and keeping 
in order the places where they live, 
taking care of domestic animals, garden- 
ing, preparing and serving their food, 
etc.,”® and also ‘actual work in various 
shops.’ College or University Students 
also have to participate in productive 
activities along with the theoretical 
training they get in the academic insti- 
tutions they attend. Thus, one-sided 
theoretical training or too much of 
‘bookishness’ is sought to be avoided and 
the entire system of education is sought 
to be raised upon the foundation of 
labour. Another important departure 
made by the U.S.S.R- in the realm of 
education is, that the students are 
allowed to participate in the adminis- 

Ihid.> p. 277. 

** lhid,t p, 270. 


tration of the educational institutions as 
also in the preparation of their curicula. 

It would appear from the survey made 
that the Five-Year Plan does not mean 
an economic programme alone. The 
Russians appear to have vividly realized 
the intimate inter-connection between 
education and economic progress. Be- 
sides, they appear to be keenly sensitive 
about their educational and cultural in- 
feriority. Hence, they appear to be 
trying hard to overtake, and then sur- 
pass, the capitalist countries, not only 
economically, but culturally as well. 

An Estimate of Soviet Economic 
System and Policy 

Has Russia succeeded in carrying out 
the Five-Year Plan till now? Grinko 
claims that, excepting in the field of 
agriculture in the private sector, in all 
other fields, the programme fixed for the 
first of the five-years has been carried 
out and even surpassed and that the 
cry now obtains in Russia of carrying 
out the first Five-Year Plan in four 
years. Foreign observers like Prof. 
Calvin B. Hoover and Dr. Paul Haensel 
admit that a great capitalist expansion 
is actually taking place in Russia. Says 
Paul Haensel — “Soviet Russia has made 
a great and astonishing progress in her 
industrialization policy.”^’' ^In 1921, 
the Secretary of Commerce of the U.S.A. 
Govt, remarked that Russia would have 
no considerable commodities to export 
and consequently no great ability to 
obtain imports.^® But to-day, instead 
of being regarded as an economic 
vacuum, she is ‘supposed to be an 
economic high-pressure tank ready , to 
shoot endless streams of goods in all 

” Beport of the Forty-Third Annual Meet- 
ing of the American JEconomic Associationf 
p. 52. 

” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science for July IMilj 
p. 70. 
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directions.^® This fundamental change 
in outside opinion also shows that the 
Five-Year Plan is being carried out with 
success, though, having regard to the 
inaccuracies one comes across in Soviet 
Statistics, one may be easily led to 
suspect the measure of the success 
trumpeted forth by Russian authorities. 

What are likely to be the possible 
effects of the successful pursuit of the 
policy underlying the Five-Year Plan? 

The obvious and the most important 
consequence would, of course be, as 
Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar points 
out, that Russia would cease to be an 
economically backward country and 
would pass through that first stage of 
industrialism through which England, 
the U.S.A., Germany, France, etc., 
have already passed and through which 
countries like Italy and Japan, and 
especially India, China and the Balkan 
States of Europe are at present passing. 
It may be that the rate of progress in 
Russia would be far quicker than that 
in the other countries which are 
also passing through, what may be 
called, the First Industrial Revolution. 
It is also true that Russian indus- 
trialism is being raised not on a 
capitalistic, but on a socialistic basis. 
But the fundamental similarity still 
remains. Communistic Russia, Fascist 
Italy and defendent India are treading 
the same path of industrialization. 
And, the successful pursuit of the Five- 
Year Plan would mean nothing more 
nor less than that Russia would leave 
countries like Italy and India far 
behind in the contemporary race for 
industrialization.^® 

Ibid. 

Interview with Prof. Sarkar on ‘‘Modern 
Italy’* published in the Suvama Banik 
Samachar (a Bengali Monthly) for Aghra- 
yana 1338 B.S., p. 8 ; Interview with Prof. 
Sarkar on “World Crisis and Economic 
India” published in the Liberty for the 
9^li Nov. 1931 ; Prof, Sarkar’s speech on 


What is likely to be the effect on the 
standard of living of the Russian 
masses ? Prof. Calvin Hoover, who 
appears to be a very close student of 
the subject, opines that the industria- 
lization and socialization now being 
carried through in the U.S.S.R., if 
successful, would fail to produce goods 
of as high a quality as those produced 
under the capitalist system, that the 
standard of living in Russia would pro- 
bably ^never reach the level of com- 
parative luxury such as that attained 
by the bourgeoisie in capitalist coun- 
tries,’"^ but that Russia would succeed 
in providing the masses of the people 
with a standard of living which is very 
much higher than they have known 
hitherto in or outside Russia. 

But, in that, he scents a danger to 
the capitalist countries. ^^Simple food, 
communal housing, proletarian club 
houses, plain clothing, motor transport, 
short hours of labour, vacations at state 
recreation houses, may be taken to re- 
present the final goal of communist 
efforts in terms of standard of living. 

If the masses of the people in the 
capitalist countries find that the people 
in Russia have a higher standard of 
living, in that case, Prof. Hoover fears 
that their loyalty to the capitalist 
system may be shaken. He, therefore, 
suggests that the only means to preserve 
their loyalty under those cricumstances 
would be to raise their standard of living 
in the capitalist countries. 

It has * been urged by some that 
Russia is a *grave menace’ to the 
capitalist countries in another sense : 
being under no handicap of having to 
consider costs of production in the sense 

“The Industrialism of Young Bengal and 
its role in World Economy” at the opening 
of the recent Industrial Exhibition at 
Berhampore, published in the Prabuddha 
Bharata last February. 

The Economic Journal (London) for 
Sept. 1930, p. 434, 
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in which private producers are, she may 
undersell the other exporting commodi- 
ties in the markets of the world and 
thereby upset the present international 
exchange system and work untold ruin 
upon the capitalist producers. 

But, as Mr. George Soule observes, 
in the course of an article on ‘‘An 
American Policy towards Russia,’’ 
if Russia at all supplies the world with 
the commodities it needs, at a lower 
cost than any other country, the world 
stands to gain thereby rather than to 
lose. “We should have,” he says, “all 
the food we wanted to eat, all the 
clothing we wanted to wear, all the 
houses to live in, all the cars to ride 
about in, without having to pay any- 
thing for them in the form of exports. 
We should be sustained in idleness, at 
a luxurious scale of living, as the 
pensioners of the Soviet system, 

But, what is more to be feared, the 
tendency far from being in that direc- 
tion, is in the exactly opposite direc- 
tion. Russia has vast natural resources, 
and if her present programme of heavy 
industries is carried through and further 
completed in subsequent five-year pro- 
grammes, she may actually develop a 
self-contained economy as far as it is 
possible to attain it, — -the very aim she 
is driving at. The argument applied 
in the case of capitalist countries that 
the greater the industrialization the 
greater the volume of purchases abroad, 
and hence that Russia’s aim at a self- 
contained economic system may turn 
out to be the pursuit of an ever-reced- 
ing goal, does not apply to the case of 
Russia. For, in Russia, the foreign 
trade is not carried on for the profit 
of individual merchants or import- 
export-houses, but is wholly controlled 

The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science for July 1931, 
p. 79, 


by the State, and that State has deli- 
berately set before itself the aim of 
making Russia as self-contained in 
respect of material goods and services as 
possible. That aim also is being 
vigorously pursued. Whatever of 
Russian exports we see in the world’s 
markets are agricultural in character, 
which are sent out with a view to gett- 
ing the equipment necessary for estab- 
lishing a self-contained economic system 
in Russia. Hence, the development of 
an economic system in Russia, the 
dependence of which upon the outside 
world is of the minimum character, is 
possible. The result of the develop- 
ment of such a system would be that 
the world outside would fail to get the 
benefit of Russia’s vast natural re- 
sources. “One of the greatest treasuries 
of natural riches in the world may be 
locked up for the Russian people 
only.'® That is not a pleasant pros- 
pect to contemplate. 

The complaint has been raised that 
the present economic programme has 
been forced upon the Russian people by 
the handful of communist autocrats at 
the head of the Russian Government. 
It is also complained that it has been 
possible to carry through the present 
programme till now because the Russian 
people are treated with an iron discip- 
line and are handled like*" parts of a 
gigantic machine. For instance. Prof. 
Hoover urges that individual liberty 
as such has ceased to exist in contem- 
porary Russia. He observes — “Never 
in history have the mind and the spirit 
of man been so robbed of freedom and 
dignity. It is not merely that academic 
freedom, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the Press, and freedom of thought are 
forbidden. The Party is not content 
with mere abstention from unauthoris- 
ed action. Men must publicly deny 

Ibid., p. 81 . 
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their real thoughts and feelings.’’^'*' 
And he further brings in the charge 
that the 'white-collared’ workers 
(i.e., the stenographers, clerks, book* 
keepers, etc.), are discriminated against 
in many ways and that the members 
of the former bourgeoisie and of the 
‘deprived’ classes are even now, in spite 
of their present downfallen condition, 
pursued with ‘a relentless persecu- 
tion. 

But, as against the fact of the loss of 
liberty and the persecution of the erst- 
while persecutors alleged to be prevail- 
ing there, must be set one important 
gain : the profit-seeking motive does no 
longer operate in Russian economy 
except to a negligible extent ; the 
struggle for money and for economic 
security throughout life, which absorbs 
at least 75 p.c. of the energy of the 
vast majority of the people in the 
capitalist countries, has almost ceased 
to exist in Russia ; and the keen struggle 
for livelihood and for worldly advance 
prevailing so prominently in the 


capitalist countries, appears to be 
almost a thing of the past in Russia. 
“The creation of a system of life which 
has displaced the money standard of. 
measurement for even the moral and 
subjective values which exist in bour- 
geois countries civilization, must be 
registered as a distinct contribution to 
human welfare.”^® To the extent here 
indicated, therefore, Russia has scored 
a distinct advance and has shown an 
altogether new path for the betterment 
of human character. 

With all its good points, the Russian 
system is not a perfect one. The capita- 
list system is also not without its 
redeeming features. But the Russian 
system has staged an experiment unpre- 
cedented in the history of the world, 
and the well-wishers of humanity can 
only hope and pray, that these two 
economic systems would gradually and 
peacefully lead on to the evolution, of 
such a one the world over, as would 
absorb the virtues and reject the defects 
of both. 


{Concluded) 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 

ifewi. H -Cl H 

B[e) gain ^ not longs for surely at non-attainment 

not grieves of the wise one cool mind with nectar 

^ verily filled. 

81. The wise one neither longs for gain nor grieves at 
non-attainment. His cool mind is verily filled with nectar.’ 

Nectar — of Immortal Bliss.] 

The Economic Journal (London) fox Sept. 1980, p. 4S6. 

Ihid., p. 437. 

Jhid., p, 440. 
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SI ?nra* sr isnft i 

*1 ii h 

' One who is free from desire one who is gentle ^ not praises 

one who is wicked 'srftr even ^ not blames contented 

same in happiness and misery (w. he) §io5t that ought to be done anything 
5T not TOfir sees. 

82. The desireless one praises not the gentle nor blames 
even the wicked. Contented and same in happiness and 
miserys he finds nothing to be done. 

^ 5t I 

\\ ii 

The wise one the round of birth and rebirth ^ not hates 
the Self n not wishes to perceive free from joy and sorrow 

he) ^ not is dead ^ not lives ^ and. 

83. The wise one neither^ abhors birth and rebirth nor 
wishes to perceive the Self. Free from joy and sorrow, he is 
neither^ dead nor alive. 

Neither etc , — The necessity of liberation is consequent upon the idea of 
metempsychosis. Being the Self already, the man of Self-knowledge has neither 
metempsychosis nor liberation. He, therefore, does not shrink from or desire either. 

^ Neither etc . — ^Life and death imply change. The Self being changeless and eternal, 
the man of Self-knowledge has neither.] 

fsi: It <;» it 

In son, wife and others free from attachment in the 

sense-objects free from desire for his own body even free 

from care free from expectation the wise one lives in glory. 

p 84. Glorious is the life of the wise one who is free from 
expectation, free from attachment for children, wife and" others, 
free from desire for the objects of the senses, and free from care 
even of his own body. 

gfs: t 

Who lives on whatever falls to his lot countries at^ 

pleasure wandering resting wherever the sun sets of the 

wise one everywhere contentment is). 

85. Contentment ever dwells in the heart of the wise one 
who lives on whatever comes to him and wanders about at 
pleasure, resting wherever the sun sets. 
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IN THIS NUMBER 

The verse that we publish is from 
an ardent American devotee, who wants 
to remain anonymous . . . Madame 
Montessori in the present article raises 
a great psychological question, namely 
— that of reforming the reformers. So 
far as the adult can improve himself, he 
will be able to exert his influence upon 
the child. As a matter of fact, we can 
never mould the child directly ; it grows 
in its own way, we can only help the 
growth. It is our egotistic sense that 
leads us to think that we are the 
‘creators of the child^s soul,’ and thus 
we become rather obstacles to the 
growth of the child. . . . Prof. Umesh 
Chandra Bhattacharya belongs to the 
department of Philosophy, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. He points out a 
fundamental law of national life in 
Function and Life, , , . Swami Nirveda- 
nanda is a monk of the Ramakrishna 
Order. His article on Hinduism on 
World Peace is thought-provoking. He 
has shown what a great part Hinduism 
is destined to play in bringing about 
world peage which is so badly needed 
to-day. ... Sri Bamakrishna^s Nativ- 
ity at Belur shows how the birthday 
celebration of Sri Ramakrishna is 
gradually becoming a national festivity, 
— an index of the influence of his life 
and message on the nation. . . . Mr. 
E: H. Brewster who comes from Italy, 
is himself an artist, and an author too. 
His Life of Gotama the Buddha has 
become popular with many. The Way 
of Art was read by him in a meet- 
ing at the monastery at Belur. . . . 
Sister Bevamata is a member of the 
Ananda Ashrama, California, U.S.A. 


Her Memories of India and Indmis will 
be continued. 

ANGELS OF PEACE 

Miss Woolley who was designated by 
President Hoover as one of the Ameri- 
can delegates to the last General Dis- 
armament Conference meeting in Geneva 
is a stalwart champion of World Peace 
and “typifies the organized women 
working for international accord.” In 
one of her very interesting conversations 
published in The New York Times 
Magazine^ she said : “During the year, 
I meet literally hundreds of hundreds 
of American women, of all types and 
conditions, and I can truthfully say 
that the woman who is not in favor of 
some new and more pacific basis for 
international relationship is an excep- 
tion. Of course you may say that the 
women who are not in favor keep away 
from me. But I don’t think that is 
the case. I am a member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
you know, though some of the chapters 
at one time blacklisted me for my peace 
activities. I believe the majority of 
women must stop. Here, as many 
times before, wo7nen may rush suc- 
cessfully in where masculine angels fear 
to tread. Just see what Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt has accomplished already 
with her Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War, formed amid all the apa- 
thy and opposition of the post-war 
period. Already it constitutes a cross- 
section of women from all parts of the 
country — ^Jewish women, women of the 
Protestant mission boards, the Christ- 
ian Associations, the League of Women 
Voters, the Association of University 
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Women and a half dozen other national 
organizations. In a few years it has 
done wonders in giving them an econo- 
mic and political background in place 
of the merely sentimental approach. 
And its nationally reported meet- 
ings have made people everywhere 
think.” 

Miss Woolley voices forth the senti- 
ments of the Motherhood of the 
world which is represented in her sex. 
The noble traditions and culture in 
American women are well known. We 
hope and trust that American women 
will lead the vanguard of international 
workers belonging to their sex. World 
Peace or any kind of international 
amity may fail dismally in the present 
or even in the far future, hut the efforts 
of people working heart and soul for 
that cannot but leave a happy 
influence on the minds of people at 
large. 

BEETHOVEN'S LOVE FOR 
INDIAN CULTURE 

The great German musician Beethoven 
was a passionate lover of the Upani- 
shads and the Bhagavad-Gita. Not 
only that; he used to feel great interest 
in India's traditions, her wisdom and 
architecture. This is proved from 
various sources by Mr. Kalipada 
Mukerji in an article published in 
The Orient, We know that Beethoven 
was an inspired musician of the West. 
But Mr. Mukerji would say that the 
great musical genius came in contact 
with the thoughts of the Indian seers 
who looked upon sound as their God 
(Sabda Brahma) ; and as a result of 
which he ^‘found himself and his reli- 
gion in the Upanishads and the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita.” 

Truth is the same everywhere. It can 
be manifested in proper places irrespec- 
tive of any human conventions. A man. 


be he of the East or of the West, can 
be illumined or inspired, and can attain 
to equal heights of realization as 
the Indian seers did, provided he fulfils 
the necessary conditions. It may be 
that Beethoven received much inspira- 
tion from the sublime thoughts of the 
Upanishads and the Gita. But it must 
be noted that it required a heart no less 
magnificent than that of Beethoven to 
raise himself to that summit of 
realization. 

UNTOUCHED BY CHRISTIANITY! 

The Catholic Leader writes that 
Afghanistan is probably the only coun- 
try in the world where the establish- 
ment of Christian Missions has not been 
permitted. This independent state in 
Central Asia has a population of about 
10,000,000 and is the stronghold of 
Mahomedanism, the only religion which 
has been almost entirely untouched by 
Christianity. 

There is no record of a Catholic priest 
visiting Afghanistan in recent times. 
Only two priests had gone to Afghanis- 
tan as military chaplains to the British 
forces during the second Afghan War 
(1878—1880). 

But no priest seems to have gone 
there in his private capacity till now. 
Recently a Catholic priest of Chicago, 
after 18 months' ceaseless endeavours, 
obtained a passport from the Afghan 
embassy in Rome not so much as a 
Catholic priest but as an author and 
publisher of a number of books on 
travel, philosophy, etc. He arrived in 
Kabul on July 28, 1930, and left on 
October 12 owing to a severe attack of 
illness. After his recovery he fruitlessly 
endeavoured to return to Kabul but was 
not allowed to do so in spite of repeated 
petitions and his undertaking not to 
carry on any proselytizing of the 
Moslem population. 
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LINKS BETWEEN THEOLOGY 
AND SCIENCE 

Theology and science do not rnn 
parallel but in a single line. What 
theology worships without reasoning, 
science tries to investigate. Why does 
then science exclude theology from its 
domain ? “For a very good reason/’ re- 
plies Sir Oliver Lodge, in The Hihhert 
Journal, “it would be shirking the 
issue, it would be jumping all the inter- 
mediate steps. Everything is done by 
God; but it is our privilege to find out 
how; to understand the mode of work- 
ing.” He admits that there is room 
for both in their own places. Confusion 
arises when one tries to mix them. But 
if it is possible for us to “contemplate 
the whole in a spirit of unification,” 
we shall approach the Divine. To Sir 
Oliver Lodge, the conflict between 
theology or religion on the one hand 
and science on the other is utterly un- 
founded and based on false data. 

The learned scientist believes that 
the unseen universe is a great reality 
and that is the region to which we 
really belong, and to which we shall 
one day return. “A church in every 
village testifies to belief in the existence 
of a spiritual world. We are still grop- 
ing after (god if haply we may find 
Him. Let us not be perturbed by the 
mechanistic teaching of science, but 
accept it for what it is, a true and labo- 
rious attempt to interpret the meaning 
of the things around us; a finding of 
pebbles on the beach, as Newton said, 
while the whole ocean of truth extends 
unexplored before us.” The simple, 
sincere and straightforward confessions 
of the great scientist are really appeal- 
ing. We look forward to the day when 
scientists and theologians will stand on 
the same vantage-ground of truth. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF VEDANTA 
STUDENTS 

Do the students of Vedanta realize 
that they have a great responsibility on 
their shoulders? None can deny that 
humanity is just now passing through a 
period of great storm and stress, when 
every ideal is being remodelled, old ideas 
are being challenged and accustomed 
ways of doing things are being question- 
ed. Economically, politically, cultur- 
ally, spiritually, in every respect, the 
human mind and affairs are undergoing 
great changes. We are finding that 
every aspect of life has to be conceived 
in terms of the entire humanity. Take 
the economic problem itself. It is be- 
ing increasingly realized that if the 
people of the world are to escape trade 
depression and unemployment, the eco- 
nomic system of each nation has to be 
adjusted in reference to the needs of the 
other nations. In fact, there has 
to be one interrelated economic system 
throughout the world. Similarly of 
culture. Every national culture has to 
be modified in relation to the cultures 
existing among the other nations of the 
world. We can no longer remain self- 
contained and self-sufficient. Every 
nation has to learn from and teach the 
other nations, and there is no doubt 
that the intermingling of cultures that 
is going on so rapidly at the present 
time, will eventually lead to a universal 
culture in which the whole of mankind 
will participate. Religion too is aiming 
at that universality. The future is 
surely going to reveal a universal religion 
of which the different creeds will be 
parts. This universality is going to be 
the keynote of the future mankind. 
And men’s honest efforts at the present 
time should be to actualize this much- 
desired future as early as possible. For, 
on this depends the peace and prosper- 
ity and the spiritual welfare of mankind. 
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But prejudice dies hard. We are too 
timid. We are loath to give up our 
mental narrownesses. When the rising 
sun is calling us into the open to bathe 
"in its golden rays, we are still moping 
in the dark corners of our hovels. This 
is the tragedy. We are afraid of the 
new things that are happening and are 
going to happen. But, of course, we 
have to change and remodel ourselves 
after the future ideals. And herein lies 
the great responsibility of the Vedanta 
students. 

Vedanta stands above all for univer- 
sality, oneness, synthesis, harmony, in- 
finite affirmation. Vedanta is a philo- 
sophy and religion of infinite hope. It 
promises infinite glory to men. It 
invites men to march forward from one 
achievement to another, till the very 
highest is attained. It stands for the 
unity of mankind. All true students 
of Vedanta have to feel and realize 
this fact. They have, above all, to 
be all-inclusive and harmonious. By 
their life, they have to prove to 
the timid world the beauty of the 
new ideals towards which humanity 


is reaching. They have to lay the foun- 
dation of the new being. They have to 
demonstrate to others that these new 
ideals are infinitely more helpful than 
the older credal and sectarian ideals, 
Do they feel that they are the fore- 
runners of the new age? Those who 
feel so, will surely prove a valuable 
asset to humanity. None may know of 
them, they may be looked upon as 
ordinary ; yet the high potency of their 
thought and life will bring about revo- 
lutionary changes in the mental plane 
of humanity and will eventually set 
forces in motion which will greatly alter 
also the outer life. 

The challenge of Vedanta is tremen- 
dous. The weak may shrink from it, 
but those who have any strength in 
them will take it up and rise to the re- 
quired heights. It is of these that Jesus 
said that they were the salt of the 
earth. Let the best (and everyone has 
got the best in him or her) in us come 
out, let the Divine in us shine forth! 
Let the light in us be a beacon to the 
blundering world 1 — Monthly Bulletin oj 
Vedanta Society, San Francisco, U,S,A. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


REALM OF LIGHT. By Prof. Nicholas 
Roericli- Published by Roerich Museum 
Press, New York. XVI-{-S33 pp. Price 
$3.00. 

An unusual book. Just on the eve of the 
appearance of this book we were sitting in 
a close circle, complaining against fate which 
had sent to humanity during the last year 
so many upheavals and insolvable problems. 
And as if in response to our questions sent 
into space, there came this book, came this 
call for Culture. And not only a call, but 
an imperative affirmation of Culture. And 
based on this affirmation I want to send 
to Prof. Roerich my heartiest appreciative 


gratitude. For, with his Realm of Light 
he has affirmed before us that for what our 
hearts were aching and longing. For the 
multitudes everyday life has turned into a 
helpless darkness. Continuously one hears 
the terrible expression “only to live out, and 
to-morrow — what may there be in store for 
us amongst such unbearable difficulties?” 
And here suddenly knocks the messenger 
(Prof. Roerich likes so much this symbol of 
the Messenger) and brings us indeed an 
encouraging message. And not an abstract 
one, but a message affirmed in life. Even 
for Prof. Roerich himself it is not easy to 
build his numerous mansions of Culture. Of 
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coiirse, he also experiences hours of tremen- 
dous tension, which can be overcome only 
by an extreme firmness of consciousness. One 
can overcome them only in the knowledge, 
whither and in whose name one strives. 

In the Realm of Lights by w^hich Prof. 
Roerich means the human heart, is contained 
a complete codex of life. It is not an 
abstract exposition, but is life itself, with 
all its foundations and consequences. Here 
we find an address to the youth about the 
power of thought j there the affirmation of 
World Banner of Culture, which was unfurled 
so gloriously hy Prof. Roerich. In the fiery 
article Realm of Light he recalls to life 
in an unrepeatable form the “good deeds” 
of old venerable monks and what is especially 
remarkable is that they have been pictured so 
close to our contemporary understanding. 
They have not only been revived, but they 
have been applied to life. The power of re- 
viving is very characteristic of the life of 
Prof. Roerich. 

In the same book we find a long series of 
inaugurative addresses to the numerous 
Societies dedicated to Roerich. These 
addresses sound absolutely unusual — great is 
Roerich’s active and beneficial dictionary. 
In many countries large numbers of people 
have been inspired and uplifted. Every well- 
wishing sincere striving of each group has 
been underlined. There are homages to Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda ; 
there is the Chapel of St, Sergius, here an 
address to the Buddhist, here the Spinoza 
Center, and the Societies of St. Francis of 
Assisi and Origen, there is the Women’s 
Unity and a wide swing from the South- 
African Society to Finland, from Japan to 
France. The book brings to all true seekers 
of Culture •the precious reminder, how 
Roerich whom the very circumstances have 
made the Leader of Culture, creates untiring- 
ly a widest understanding. It is this wide 
understanding which gives the wide flow of 
followers of all nations. The book proves 
that the author is no sectarian, nor hypo- 
crite or blind fanatic, but his teaching is 
the^isdom of life. All what is for the good, 
all what is constructive, receives from Prof. 
Roerich greetings and encouragement. And 
his own creative activities prove, that also 
in our days constructiveness and a radiant 
outlook into the future are possible. 

One wants to thank Prof. Roerich for this 
book in the name of the youth, in the name 
of all who labour and think of Culture. We 
mhinh wp pnn he certain 


that they stand in the right place. And 
here we have not only a beacon, hut a whole 
realm I This Realm ‘of Heart of the 
Universe gives us courage and valour, which 
are so needed for the future. 

J. D. 

PANCHATANTRA AND HITOPADESA. 
Translated into English with an Introduc- 
tion by A. S. P. Ayyar, M.A. (Oxon.), I.C.S. 
Published by D, B, Taraporevala Sons Sj- Co., 
‘‘Kitah Mahal,” Hornby Road, Bombay. 
Cloth Bound. 219 pp. Price Rs. 5 . 

The volume contains forty-eight selections 
from the best stories of Panchat antra and 
Hitopadesa and they have been translated 
so that the English-knowing public may 
have some idea of the beauty of stories 
in India from those samples. Only the 
first-rate stories are given in the book, 
because the originals are too volumi- 
nous for any ordinary person to read them 
all. The author has written a splendid in- 
troduction, in which he considers briefly the 
leading ideas of ancient India about kings, 
priests, women, wealth, caste, war, Judges, 
learning, patriotism, foreign travel and so 
forth. The selected stories show a masterly 
delineation of worldly wisdom, polity, human 
nature and noblest virtues of man. The 
originality of the ancient sage, Vishnusarma 
has been very happily blended with the 
skill of Mr. Ayyar as a translator. The book 
is nicely printed and has an excellent get-up. 

THE TWELVE PRINCIPAL UPANI- 
SHADS, VOL. II. By Dr. E. Roer with a 
preface by Prof. Manilal N. Trivedi. The 
Theosophical Publishing Home, Adyar, 
Madras, ^52 pp. Price Board Rs. 6, Cloth 
Rs. r/s. 

This volume contains the Brihadaranyaka- 
Upanishad with text in Devanagari and 
translation with notes in English from the 
commentaries of Sankardcharya and the 
Gloss of Anandagiri. We congratulate its 
author on his unique success in making one 
of the most difidcult of the Upanishads very 
much intelligible to the English-reading 
public. The translation is lucid and the 
notes are valuable. The book is to be all 
the more welcomed, as English translation 
of Sankara’s commentaries on this important 
Upanishad is not available in the market. 
Considering the paper, printing and get-up 
of the book, its price is not high. 
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FUNDS AT THE RAMAKRISHNA 
MISSION HEADQUARTERS 

It goes without saying that no philan- 
thropic institution can, in fact, successfully 
cope with the demands of its activities unless 
there are sufficient funds behind it. The 
Secretary, Hamakrishna Mission, Belur 
Math, has issued an account of the different 
funds at the Headquarters during the year 
1928-1930. There are four of them, namely, 
General Fund, the Provident lielief Fund, 
the Poor Fund, and the Mass Education 
Fund. From the General Fund are met the 
expenses for the general management of 
various centres of the Mission. The Provi- 
dent Fund is meant for immediate relief 
measures during the visitations of famine, 
flood, epidemics, etc. The Poor Fund dis- 
tributes pecuniary aid to the distressed 
people. The Mass Education Fund finances 
a number of primary schools for the spread 
of general knowledge in different parts of 
India. But the report shows that the posi- 
tion of these funds during the years 1928 
to 1930 was far from satisfactory. For ins- 
tance, the receipts of the General Fund 
during the period together with previous 
balance amounted to Rs. 24,774-6-7, and the 
disbursements to Rs. 24,643-15-4, leaving a 
balance of Rs. 130-7-3 at the end of 1930. 
The total receipts of the Provident Relief 
Fund including, previous balance were 
Rs. 37,835-8-11, and the total disbursements 
Rs. 19,092-12-6, leaving a balance of 
Rs. 18,742-12-5, of which Rs. 13,000 is 
meant for relief in the Madras Presidency. 
The receipts of the Poor Fund including 
previous balance were Rs. 10,483-15-11, and 
the expenditure Rs. 9,750-5-0, leaving a 
balance of Rs. 733-10-11 only. And the total 
receipts of the Mass Education Fund were 
Rs. 5,196-7-7, and the total expenditure 
Rs. 4,736-3-9, leaving a balance of 


Rs. 460-3-10 only at the end of the year 
1930. 

Considering the heavy demands made on 
the above funds and the purpose they serve, 
we hope the generous public will con- 
sider ways and means as to how they can 
be replenished as soon as possible. 

RANGOON LADIES CELEBRATE THE 
HOLY MOTHER’S BIRTHDAY 

The Ramakrishna Mission Society, 
Rangoon, observed the birth-day anniver- 
sary of the Holy Mother by holding a public 
meeting for the ladies only on Sunday, the 
17th January, 1932, when over five hundred 
ladies representing all the Indian communi- 
ties in Rangoon gathered in the local Arya 
Samaj Hall to pay their homage to the 
memory of one in whom the ideal of Indian 
womanhood has found its best expression. 
Srimati Sushila Das, wife of Mr. Justice 
J. R. Das, presided. The proceedings opened 
with a Bengali song after which the presi- 
dent briefly narrated the life of the Holy 
Mother and the noble ideal of womanhood 
she lived up to. Mrs. Pritilata Basak, B.A. 
in a thoughtful paper in Bengali touched 
on the various aspects of her life. Mrs. 
Binapani Choudhury, B.A. read an interest- 
ing paper in English elaborating the 
message of the Holy Mother. Mrs. Padma-* 
vati Thakur, B.A., speaking in Hindi paid 
a glowing tribute to the lofty ideals of her 
life and Mrs. Manigouri Desai did the same 
in Gujrati. Sister Nagammal expounded the 
message of the Holy Mother fa Tamil and 
Miss Parimal Bose, the last speaker, in a 
short paper in Bengali brought out the 
salient features of the Holy Mother’s life. 
There was a gabra dance and music by the 
little girls of Sarada Sadan Girls’ School, 
which greatly entertained the audience. 
The function lasted for over three hours 
and was highly enjoyed. 
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“Arise ! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached/* 

NOTES OF CONVERSATION WITH 
SWAMI TURIYANANDA 

(From the Diary of a Disciple) 


22nb December, 1921, 

Swaini : (Addressing Swami V.) 
seems I shall have to go to America 
again. Such are the indications. If I 
go, then I shall be cured. All my 
diseases have come only after my return 
from America. The Mother says, If you 
do not do My work, you will suffer from 
various bodily ailments. I also have 
been obstinate in my resolve not to go 
there for work again. The Mother is 
saying all along that I shall be free from 
diseases if I go and work in the West. 
Until I had the carbuncle I was deter- 
mined not to work any more. But now 
the thought has come, Her will be done. 
It'ISay be that I shall have to go to 
America. G. is coming from there.” 

Swami V. said, ^'Maharaj (meaning 
Swami Brahmananda) will fight for 
you.” To this he replied : ‘‘No, not so, 
Maharaj will be for my going to the 
West. When Swami Vivekananda went 
to America for the second time, he had 


no great inclination for that. But 
Maharaj said, ‘there is a necessity for 
going.’ ” 

* 

Swami Turiyananda refering to his 
period of Sadhana said : “There was a 
rich merchant in Muttra, who would 
take any Sadhu, who would come to the 
city, to his home and feed him. When 
I came to Muttra, some Sadhus told me 
to go to that merchant, I agreed. 
There were other Sadhus in his house. 
When I went to him, in an attitude of 
learning something from a Sadhu he 
asked me, ‘Sir, how to have dispassion 
for the world To that I promptly re- 
plied, ‘I could give an answer if I myself 
possessed that. If I had real dispas- 
sion for the world, how could I come to 
beg food of you?’ All the Sadhus who 
were there became greatly pleased with 
that answer. They said, ‘A nice reply 
indeed you have given.’ The man him- 
self was also very pleased.” 
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Spirituality depends solely on conti- 
nence. Without ^continence mind does 
not become tranquil. When there is no 
continence, the mind becomes restless. 
When the mind is restless, it does not 
reflect the vision of the Chosen Ideal. 
The Gita also says, ‘Therefore, control- 
ling the senses at the outset, Oh the Best 
of the Bharata race, kill it (desire), — ^the 
sinful, the destroyer of knowledge and 
realization.’ Just imagine that. If one 
lives a continent life for 12 years, his 
mind will be calm and knowledge will 
dawn on him. With regard to the 
Sadhus, Swami Vivekananda would say, 
‘Every fault of a Sadhu is pardonable, 
but not his deviation from the path 
of continence. A Sadhu should be al- 
ways rigidly continent.’ About his 
personal life Swamiji once said that 
he had not seen the face of any 
woman (accompanied by any undesire- 
able thought) even in dreams. Once he 
dreamt of a woman. Her face was 
covered by a veil. She seemed to be 
very beautiful and he wanted to see her 
by taking off the veil . But when 
the veil was taken off, he saw the 
face of Sri Ramakrishna. Swamiji was 
ashamed beyond measure. Sri jut Kali- 
pada Ghosh also once went to the house 
of a public woman and saw the ffgure 
of Sri Ramakrishna standing at the very 
gate. And he fled away greatly asham- 
ed. Is there any chance of one’s safety, 
if one is not saved by God? Those in 
whom bad impressions have not fallen, 
are saved by Divine Grace. Fortun- 
ate indeed are they — ^they are saved. 
By personal exertion one cannot be sure 
of oneself in this matter. But the 
Master would say, ‘If you are really 
sincere, the Mother will see that every- 
thing goes right with you.’ But then one 
must be sincere to the very core. Mind 
and speech must be at one. Swami 


Vivekananda was up against insincere 
people in religious life. ‘These hypo- 
crites,’ he would say, ‘commit sins and 
weepingly say, I cannot bear with my 
committing sins.’ Stand like a hero and 
say firmly, I will do that no moue. 
Then only help from God will come. 
There is none so despicable as he who 
is a slave to lust.” 

Then he narrated the story of the 
King who was in despair as regards con- 
trolling his senses and the remark made 
by the queen. The queen said, “Is it 
possible to drive away the cat which has 
been given indulgence for long?” 

“Therefore,” said the Swami, “one 
should be always on the alert to keep 
one’s senses under control. If once the 
control is lost, there is no hope. * * 
Long nose is a sign of faithfulness. 

“The life of lower animals is only for 
working out their past Karmas. They 
can create no new Karma. When their 
body falls off, they take a fresh body 
as the result of their stored-up Karma. 
As they have no intellect, they have no 
sense of bondage. Only one who has a 
sense of bondage strives after freedom. 

“The Master would say, ‘Can man 
deny God ? What do you say ? How can 
a man deny God ? — man who will fall at 
the feet of a cat for relief, if a fish-bone 
runs in his throat : so helpl^s he feels.’ 
Again he would say, ‘In season and out 
of season you talk of Knowledge. But 
such is the inscrutability of Maya that 
though one lives a wretched life, the 
illusion of this world does not break.’ 
How wonderful were his words ! Really 
wonderful !” 

* 

“One sign of mind becoming calm is 
that one gets a steady look and there 
is no sign of restlessness in one’s con- 
duct and behaviour.” 


(Concluded) 



WHAT THEY BELIEVE IN ' 


By the Editor 


I 

Some time back in the Forum o! 
America were published under a section, 
‘‘What I believe in,’’ the credos of diflLer- 
ent prominent persons of the world. 
From them we can easily gather the 
main trend of thoughts of the modern 
world as also its hopes and aspirations, 
ideas and ideals. We can also see how 
the accepted beliefs of the past are fall- 
ing to pieces and how new beliefs are in 
the process of formation. 

The first article of the series comes 
from Bertrand Russell, the famous 
thinker, mathematician and social philo- 
sopher of England. Mr. Russell here 
describes how his views changed from 
time to time and how he had to go 
through periodical states of mental 
agony and dissatisfaction. Till fourteen 
he was exceedingly religious, but the 
next four years was for him a period of 
great suffering : for during this time the 
thought as to whether there were 
good grounds for his religious beliefs, 
was oppressing him and his faith 
was gradually on the wane. While 
eighteen, the reading of John Stuart 
Mill led him to abandon all the dogmas 
of Christianity and he felt a great 
relief. But he was still in the struggle 
for certainties of knowledge and turned 
to mathematics for that. Here also he 
war"disappointed. For the knowledge 
that mathematics brings, according to 
him, is only probable and not so pre- 
cise and certain. This brought about 
a state of mental stagnation for some 
time till, when the Great War came, he 
could throw himself heart and soul into 
the pacifist work. Some of the expe- 


riences of the War were too bitter for 
him. He saw how the young men of 
Europe were “deceived and butchered 
in order to gratify the evil passions of 
their elders” and how some of the 
noblest virtues of mankind were prosti- 
tuted to the work of mutual extermina- 
tion. From ail these his conclusion was 
that the genesis of war was not in any 
economic cause, but in the people’s 
“wish to fight.” To find out the cause 
of this strange impulse to cruelty and 
oppression in man, he turned to psycho- 
logical analysis and the theory of 
education. Much of the mutual hatred 
and ill-feelings in the world, according 
to him, is due to physiological and 
psychological reasons. On the elimina- 
tion of these causes and the establish- 
ment of international government, he 
believes, peace may come to the world 
and the civilization become more stable, 
whereas with the present psychology of 
the people and the modern political or- 
ganization, every increase in scientific 
knowledge means the speedier destruc- 
tion of civilization. So Bertrand Russell 
is now busy how to make the world 
more habitable, civilization more stable 
and life more peaceful. 

Mr, Fridtjof Nansen, the great Nor- 
wegian scholar and explorer and a 
winner of Nobel Prize for Peace, takes 
a typical materialistic view of life. 
According to him everything is deter- 
mined by laws of nature; man has no 
free will, though he falsely feels a sense 
of responsibility, which, however, is 
conducive to the welfare of the com- 
munity. The universe has no more 
purpose behind than it can be true 
that the sun shines for the seeds to 
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grow. The soul begins with life, with 
which also it ends. The individual soul 
of a man is created at the time of con- 
ception by the combination of sperma- 
tozoon and ovum, and it ceases to exist 
when the complicated system of elec- 
trons and atoms, which by a co-opera- 
tion forms the human body, breaks off 
at death. According to him old beliefs 
and faiths, creeds and dogmas, which 
formed so long the mainstay of man’s 
view of life, must go. But the fear 
that this will give rise to a chaotic 
condition, moral and spiritual, is met 
by the argument that the real good of 
the world cannot be achieved by any 
short cut; it can come only through a 
process of growth from within as a 
result of education, in time. According 
to him it is no use first seeking the 
Kingdom of God, “unless we know 
what God it is, and whether He can 
satisfy modern requirements. No longer 
can the God be a despotic, supernatural 
being, giving commands which we have 
to obey, whether we find them reason- 
able or not. He has to be the principle 
of good, the code of ethics which should 
guide our whole activity and conduct of 
life.” 

Sir Arthur Keith, the world-renowned 
British scientist and surgeon, in his 
credo, gives out why he left Christian- 
ity, though he was brought up on the 
Bible. In his early days, listening to 
the words of clergymen, he believed 
that salvation lay through Jesus Christ, 
that both Heaven and Hell were geo- 
graphical entities, one lay in the glory 
of the clouds, the other was in the 
flaming bowels of the earth; in fact, 
he accepted all that the orthodox Chris- 
tians believed. But soon doubts began 
to arise in his mind. He began to question 
himself, how could Jesus, who lived so 
far away from Scotland and died long 
ago, save him from the bottomless pit? 
He could not also understand the mean- 


ing of the words, “original sin.” And 
when as a medical student he began to 
study anatomy, he had to give up his 
beloved Bible as a reliable guide to the 
origin and nature of man. Gradually 
as he came into contact more and more 
with the scientific discoveries, his old 
beliefs began to be shocked and shat- 
tered. His faith in the Personal God 
as creator, of matter from outside 
was smashed, and with that came the 
tragedy of his inability to pray. 
Formerly he believed that the Bible was 
the only civilizing factor in the world 
and Christianity the only road to salva- 
tion. But in the course of his career, 
when he had to reside in Siam for some 
time, he found to his astonishment 
that the Siamese peasants — followers of 
Buddha, were much better people and 
led a more exemplary life than the 
Christian population of Europe. This 
gave him another rude shock. He could 
no longer believe that deprived of the 
Bible people would become pure 
savages, and the thought asserted itself 
that evidently there were other revela- 
tions in other lands than what Chris- 
tianity taught. Thus through bitter 
experiences he came to a position when 
he had to reject the whole of Christian- 
ity. But people cannot live simply on 
negation. His present credo is that 
people should try their best ^ith mutual 
love and sympathy to make a Heaven 
of earth and not look to the sky for 
help. The ultimate secret of existence 
will remain ever a mystery — too elusive 
to be grasped by human minds. But 
that will not prevent mankind from 
ordering their life in a way whicii ^Tili 
conduce to mutual well-being. He, 
however, admits that from the study of 
the universe and nature, design is mani- 
fest everywhere. “Whether we are lay 
men or scientists, we must postulate a 
Lord of the Universe — give Him what 
shape we will. But it is certain that the 
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anthTopomorphic God of the Hebrews 
cannot meet our modern needs.” 

The Very Reverend W, R, Inge, the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, London, cannot be 
expected to give up his Christian beliefs. 
He seeks a way to reconcile his faiths 
with the discoveries of modern science. 
In religion he is both a Neo-Platonist 
and a student of modern science. He 
does not ignore the great crisis that has 
come upon the Christian theology from 
its impact with modern science, Ke ad- 
mits that the Biblical ideas of creation, 
fall and redemption of mankind and the 
traditional Christian eschatalogy can no 
longer hold water, but nevertheless, 
according to him, -one can remain Chris- 
tian, because ‘‘Christianity is a Ihdng, 
growing, changing organism, which has 
by no means as yet reached its final 
form.” 

Albert Einstein, the greatest intellec- 
tual genius of the age, wonders at the 
strangeness of our situation here upon 
earth. “Each of us comes for a short 
visit, not knowing why, yet sometimes 
seeming to divine a purpose.” Accord- 
ing to him, “The most beautiful thing 

we can experience is the mysterious 

This insight into the mystery of life, 
coupled though it be with fear, has also 
given rise to religion. To know that 
what is impenetrable to us really exists, 
manifesting itself as the highest wisdom 
and the most radiant beauty which our 
dull faculties can comprehend only in 
their most primitive forms — ^this knowl- 
edge, this feeling, is at the centre of 
true religiousness. In this sense, and in 
t his se nse only, I belong to the ranks of 
devoutly religious men. 

“I cannot imagine a God who rewards 
and punishes the objects of his creation, 
whose purposes are modeled after our 
own — a God, in short, who is but a 
reflection of human frailty. Neither can 
I believe that the individual survives 
the death of his body, although the 


feeble souls harbour such thoughts 
through fear or ridiculous egotism. It is 
enough for me to contemplate the 
mystery of conscious life perpetuating 
itself through all eternity, to reflect upon 
the marvelous structure of the universe 
w^hich we can dimly perceive, and to 
try humbly to comprehend even an in- 
finitesimal part of the intelligence mani- 
fested in nature.” 

Elsewhere he says that the extraordi- 
nary interest which the general public 
takes in science to-day and the impor- 
tance it has received are greatly indica- 
tive of the metaphysical needs of the 
time. In his own words, “It shows 
people have grown tired of materialism, 
in the popular sense of the term; it 
shows that they find life empty and 
that they are looking toward something 
beyond mere personal interests. This 
popular interest in scientific theory 
brings into play the higher spiritual 
faculties, and anything that does so 
must be of high importance in the moral 
betterment of humanity.” Also, “Every 
cultural striving, whether it be religious 
or scientific, touches the core of the 
inner psyche and aims at freedom from 
the ego — not the individual ego alone, 
but also the mass ego of humanity.” 
What will be the state when a man 
gets released from the sense of Egoism, 
individual and collective ? In the opinion 
of the great Professor, man will then 
develop a “cosmic religious sense.” 
This cosmic religious sense “is hard to 
make clear to those who do not ex- 
perience it. Since it does not involve 
an anthropomorphic idea of God, the 
individual feels the vanity of human 
desires and aims, and the nobility and 
marvelous order which are revealed in 
nature and the world of thought. He 
feels the individual destiny as an im- 
prisonment and seeks to experience the 
totality of existence as a unity full of 
significance,” 


2 
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II 

In the opinions given above, we have 
only taken up some typical cases* If 
we analyse them, we find the following 
points with regard to the modem views 
towards life and religion : 

(1) People can no longer retain their 
faith in the orthodox religions — in many 
of their creeds and dogmas, their theory 
of creation, salvation, etc, 

(2) Some tend towards a mechanical 
theory. Life is an animal episode in the 
cosmic dance of the electrons- Every- 
thing is determined by the law of 
nature. Man is simply a part of the 
big machinery, namely, the universe. 

(3) The best solution for the problem 
of life is to try to make a Heaven of 
earth and not to look to a Heaven to be 
reached after death. Live in such a 
way that you may be happy. 

(4) Ultimate mystery about existence 
cannot be solved with the limited con- 
dition of human mind. It is too elusive. 
So it is better to turn to a practical 
philosophy of life, he., to try to live 
for mutual welfare. 

(5) Personal or anthropomorphic idea 
of God is doubted. 

(6) Materialism cannot, however, 
give ultimate satisfaction. People take 
to it simply as making the best use of a 
bad situation. An undercurrent of deep 
spiritual longing — though not coming 
within the terminology of the orthodox 
theology — ^is clearly noticed. 

It is said that gold cannot be worked 
out into a shape, if it is not mixed with 
some dross. In the same way, the 
absolute truths are mixed up with many 
relative truths, when the limited human 
mind attempts to give them an inter- 
pretation. The Highest always defies 
expression in words. The Prophets 
themselves who had realized it felt the 
difficulty in telling others all that they 


felt. And when anything was said, differ- 
ent persons read different meanings 
according to their capacity and ways of 
thinking. So it is natural that in every 
religion many things will be found to 
exist which cannot stand scrutiny. But 
they are non-essential— in contradistinc- 
tion to those which are essential. 
Many Christian views of life will be dis- 
carded with the progress of thought and 
modern science, but still, some of the 
teachings of Christ will receive univer- 
sal adoration. In this sense, the fight 
is not with religion, but with theology. 
The theologians try to hug to their 
bosoms all the superstitions that have 
accumulated round the nuggets of 
spiritual truths and are daily meeting 
with failures. One unfortunate result is 
that theology with the people in general 
is held to be as much sacred as religion 
itself. And with theology religion also 
is falling to pieces. If people could see 
theology as separate from religion, many 
would not turn away from the latter 
and live a seemingly non-religious life. 
As such it is a false fear that the pro- 
gress of science will break the citadel of 
religion and there is nothing to be 
alarmed if some of the theological beliefs 
are shattered by scientific discoveries. 

It is said that if a blind man is 
suddenly endowed with the sense of 
sight, he will hardly find w®rds to des- 
cribe all his experiences to his fellow- 
blind-men ; and his descriptions some- 
times will be wrong, sometimes will fall 
short of the understanding of the latter. 
But nevertheless there is no doubt that 
he se^s and enjoys. In the sam e wa y, 
some men on realizing the Truth, may 
use expressions to describe their ex- 
periences, which may not be all correct 
— ^which may even be contradicted by 
science or progressive thought. But 
that matters little, so long as their 
realizations are genuine. What is of 
importance to the rest of humanity is 
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whether they have opened up any way 
for others to realize the Truth. No 
doubt all religious controversies would 
have stopped, if the Highest Truth 
could be expressed fully, properly and 
correctly in human language. But as 
that is not possible, the next best thing 
is not to emphasize the noH'-essential 
things of religion. 

Turning away from religion, however, 
we cannot get safe anchorage in pure 
materialism. The mechanical theory of 
life has already become an anachronism. 
Electrons in the ultimate analysis be- 
come mathematical abstractions — a 
Maya. We cannot interpret the whole 
of human life in terms of electrons. A 
man is more than a bundle of flesh and 
bones or a combination of electrons. 
And what about human feelings and 
emotions, hopes and aspirations? Mr. 
Nansen in his mechanical interpretation 
of life could not altogether reject human 
responsibility, though he considers it to 
be illusory. If it is illusory, why should 
one cling to it? Can a man detach 
himself from all that he feels and thinks 
with the idea that he is simply the 
part of a dead machinery — the nature? 
Such theory of life gives only half truths 
and fight shy of the whole truth. It 
is no doubt true that we should attempt 
to live well, as long as it is our lot to 
live on this earth. But what about 
those who cannot be satisfied unless the 
ultimate secret of existence is known? 
It indicates the lack of deeper think- 
ing, if we take a fractional view of life 
and do not face all facts, i.e., if we 
remain satisfied only with the immediate 
problems of life and fear to enquire into 
anything beyond — ^belonging to the past 
or the future. It has not been as yet 
established that life has come from non- 
being, Many scientists are frankly of 
opinion that the origin of life will ever 
remain a Sphinx’s riddle — that even 
after many astounding discoveries of 


science in the course of thousands of 
years to come, the mjstery of life will 
be simply deepest and not come nearer 
to solution ; that is to say, if we use 
science as the instrument to have the 
ultimate knowledge. But this makes it 
all the more reasonable that we should 
not trust science too much — ^]>eyond its 
scope and capacity, and should seek 
some other instrument to unravel the 
mystery. 

It is idle to try to meet the demands 
of science by saying that religion is 
progressive, as Dean Inge does in 
support of Christianity. Our ideas 
about religion — rather theological ideas 
may be progressive, but there is some 
ultimate, unchanging and unchangeable 
Truth, to realize which forms the core 
of real religion. With many, realiza- 
tion of Truth may be progressive, i.e., 
they may be following in their life only 
the faint glimmer of Truth in the hope 
of getting a clearer and clearer view, 
but real religion is based on the ex- 
perience of those on whom has burst 
the full, blazing light of Truth. Has 
not the world seen any such persons 
since the birth of humanity? 

On Personal God also does not depend 
the whole of religion. Personal God is 
but an anthropomorphic explanation of 
the ultimate Reality. Those theolo- 
gians who want to base their whole 
religion on the conception of Personal 
God, will surely have to see their ideas 
rejected for the simple reason that they 
are limiting the conception of the 
Absolute Truth. 

in 

But in spite of the obstacles put by 
the narrow-minded theologians in the 
way of man’s entrance into the field of 
religion, the Divine in man will assert 
itself and strive for expression. This is 
indicated by the undercurrent of dis- 
contentment of even those who have 
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altogether rejected religion in the 
orthodox sense. The best minds of the 
world are not satisfied simply with the 
material comforts of life — they long for 
something more permanent and real. 
Prof. Einstein voiced the feelings of 
the higher minds of the world, when he 
said, '^^To make a goal of comfort or 
happiness has never appealed to me; a 
system of ethics built on this basis would 
be sufficient only for a herd of cattle.” 
It is this spiritual discontentment, if we 
may use the term, which is finding 
expression in the various idealistic 
endeavours of many people in the 
modern world. 

But those who cannot find any 
rational explanation of many things in 
religion need not think that those who 
pursue religious life are all wrong. Our 
best interpretation about God, as we 
hinted before, will be but like the 
lisping of a child ; through various 
paths, if sincere, men go towards the 
same goal — towards the attainment of 
the same God. Religious impulse in 
man is as old as the human race it- 
self, And persons may not be less 
religious only because their religion is 
not based on the highest philosophy. 
Religious hankering with the primitive 
man originated in wonder and fear at 
what he saw around him. The majesty 
of the sea, the power of the sun, the 
beauty of the star-spangled sky — ^these 
were highly inspiring, and he began to 
worship nature. With the development 
of mind, man developed the anthro- 
pomorphic idea of God and began to 
worship a Personal God, who was only 
a God after his own image.” But 
Personal God cannot stand intellectual 
scrutiny. So in some religions we find 
that persons with great philosophical 
bent of mind rejected the anthropomor- 
phic idea of God and sought something 
beyond that. Now these are simply 
stages in the evolution of the religious 


thoughts of humanity. A religion to 
satisfy all, must be all comprehensive 
and cover all these grounds ; for at any 
particular period people might be found 
— as a matter of fact are found— who 
belong to different stages of develop- 
ment. Religion to be really a boon to 
humanity, must be able to supply the 
needs of all, yet it must not sacrifice 
truth, 

India, where for thousands of years 
people were busy in the specializa- 
tion of religion, gave a wonderful solu- 
tion of this problem. According to 
Vedanta, different conceptions of God 
and religion are but different stages, the 
highest ideal being that of the Imper- 
sonal God. Vedanta does not stop with 
the idea of Personal God. It says that 
the Personal God is but the human read- 
ing of the Absolute Truth, which is the 
highest goal. The Absolute cannot be 
known with mind, — it can be realized 
only when one transcends mind. Truth 
cannot be but a man can be- 

come one with that. For, whatever is 
known is limited and finite, and it is 
a paradox to say that the Infinite can 
be grasped with the finite mind. This 
Absolute is behind everything, is the 
cause of the mystery, which humanity 
has been trying to fathom. When 
man goes beyond everything and de- 
taches himself from all thafr is perish- 
able and finite in him, he finds that 
he is the Absolute Itself. He is 
Brahman Itself. This is the last word 
in religion. Religious ideas need not be 
ever-progressive necessarily, as Dean 
Inge says. When the Absolute has been 
reached, perfection can go no furtJtier. 
Yet these are not simply theoretical 
ideas. In India there have been, from 
time to time, persons who could talk of 
the Highest from personal experience. 
As early as in the period of the Rig- 
Veda, we find one seer who, after having 
realized the Absolute, said : 
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“Om. It is I who move about in the 
form of the Rudras, Vasus, Adityas and 
Vishvadevas. It is I who uphold Mitra, 
Varuna, India and Agni and the two 
Asvins* ****** 

‘Ht is I who am the Ruler of the 
Universe and Grantor of the wealth 
(of worship). To me Brahman is known 


2ir 

as my Self. I am the foremost amongst 
those to whom offerings should be made. 
The offerers of sacrifice place Me in 
many places. I assume many forms 
and make all creatures re-enter the 
Self.’’ 

And strangely enough, this seer was 
a lady. 


WHY DID BUDDHISM LOSE ITS HOLD ON INDIA? 

By Edmond Holmes 

When first I read about Buddhism — in the S. P. C. K. manual — I believed 
what I was taught in it ; I believed that Buddha denied the soul, and that 
Nirvana, the goal of Buddhist aspiration and effort, was nothing more nor 
less than the annihilation of human personality. I remember thinking myself 
rather clever for saying to a friend that Christianity tells us to deny ourselves 
in order that we may live, and Buddhism, to deny ourselves in order that we 
may die. This was nearly 50 years ago. Some twenty years later, having made 
acquaintance with the Upanishads, and having convinced myself that the soul 
is deathless and timeless, I renewed my study of Buddhism. It did not take 
me long to realize that if Buddha’s teaching is to be understood, it must be 
affiliated to the spiritual idealism of the Upanishads; that Buddha was the 
practical exponent of that philosophy; that whereas the Upanishads taught 
us what we really — z.e,, ideally] — are, the Atman and the Brahman being ideally 
one, Buddha taught us how to become what we really are. Had he denied 
the soul, had he meant by Nirvana annihilation, his teaching would not have 
dominated India for a single day, let alone for many centuries. It was 
(as Mrs. JElhys-Davids has pointed out) the monkish misinterpretation of his 
teaching — a misinterpretation which is preserved in the Hinayana Buddhism 
of to-day — ^which helped to alienate India from Buddhism. I say ^‘'helped;” 
because other influences were at work. The emancipative trend of Buddha’s 
teaching, its revolt against ceremonialism, its exaltation of conduct above ritual, 
was one. But on that I need not dwell. 

Buddha — or Gotama, as I suppose I ought to call him — was, I think, the 
greatest of India’s sons. Will she not take him back to her heart, rescue him 
from monkish misinterpretation and encourage her sons to walk in the path 
of Becoming, which he marked out for them ? I owe so much to the Upanishads 
and the Rishis, and so much to Buddhism, that it goes to my heart to see the 
Founder of Buddhism, the greatest of the Rishis, still an exile (so to speak) 
from the land into which he was born and in which he lived and worked. 



VIVEKANANDA AS EMBODIMENT OF ENERGISM, 
INDIVIDUALITY AND FREEDOM 

By PEor. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


The Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Movement 

As an hero-worshipper it has been my 
privilege on several occasions to call 
the attention of my countrymen to 
Vivekananda as one of Young BengaPs 
World Conquerors. Nearly two decades 
ago, even when the Vivekananda move- 
ment was in its infancy, I ventured to 
foresee that the moral and spiritual 
values in the transcendental experiences 
of Ramakrislina and the self-control, 
self-sacrifice and social service personi- 
fied in the men and institutions of the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Mission were 
destined to constitute the living religion 
of our country, of our masses and 
classes, during the present century. I 
have often called Vivekananda the 
Carlyle of Young India and have 
also credited him with the gospel of 
Napoleonic energism and triumphant 
defiance of the West. 

The Vivekananda Encyclopedia 

It is indeed possible to talk an entire 
encyclopaedia about Vivekananda’s mes- 
sages and activities. Physically of 
athletic build, healthy and strong as a 
mere man, he knew, let us begin by 
saying, how to do justice to the daily 
meals. He was a lover of art, a poet, 
a musician and a singer. Wander-lust 
was in his very blood. He knew every 
province of India by travel, and he was 
a world tourist. Men and things he 
knew how to observe shrewdly. 

A first-rate orator, he was a writer 
of the same rank. Bengali literature he 
has enriched with vigour and Bengali 


language with expressions picked up 
from the streets. A researcher and a 
translator, he was no less a commenta- 
tor and a propagandist. Ke knew the 
Buddhist teaching and the Christian 
Gospels as much as he knew his Hindu 
texts. His knowledge of Western ins- 
titutions and ideals was no less extensive 
than that of Oriental. He studied the 
antiquities as much as he came into 
contact with the modern realities. 

He was deeply absorbed in reli- 
gious preaching and social reform. His 
patriotism also was perennial and of the 
loftiest type. Nay, he was a socialist 
too. His socialism, however, was not 
Marxian, but rather romantic like that 
of, say, the Frenchman, St. Simon. Or 
rather like Fichte, the father of the 
German Youth-movement, nationalism 
and socialism, Vivekananda initiated in 
India the cult of Daridra-Narayan(God 
as the poor). He was emphatically a 
nationalist and yet a fervent inter- 
nationalist. His comparative methodo- 
logy served to establish the universal- 
istic, cosmopolitan and humane basis 
of all religious and social values. 

As one dying at the age of forty and 
accomplishing so much for his father- 
land and the World, Vivekananda was 
certainly an Avatar of youth-force. One 
may worship him as a man of ac tion, a s 
a man of self-sacrifice, as a man of 
devotion, as a man of learning, as a man 
of Yoga. He was a hundred percent 
idealist, a thorough-going mystic, and 
yet he was a foremost realist and a stern 
objectivist. 

If we look upon Ramakrishna as the 
Buddha of our times, Vivekananda may 
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pass for one or other of the great 
apostles of yore, say, the scholar Rahul, 
the constitutional authority Upali, the 
devoted lieutenant Ananda, the sage 
Sariputta, or that master of dis- 
courses, Mahakaehchayana. To be 
precise, Vivekananda was all these 
great Buddhist preacher-organizers boil- 
ed down into one personality. 

Propagates His Own Truths 

And yet when this whole encyclo- 
paedia has been said about Vivekanan- 
da, we have not said all or enough. He 
was much more than a mere exponent of 
Vedanta, or Ramakrishna, or Hinduism, 
or Indian culture. Antiquarian lore, 
translation of other persons’ thoughts, 
past or present, popularization of some 
Hindu ideals did not constitute the main 
function of his life. In all his thoughts 
and activities he was expressing only 
himself. He always preached his own 
experiences. It is the truths discovered 
by him in his own life that he propa- 
gated through his literature and institu- 
tions. As a modern philosopher he can 
be properly evaluated solely if one 
places him by the side of Dewey, Rus- 
sell, Croce, Spranger and Bergson. It 
would be doing Vivekananda injustice 
and misinterpreting him hopelessly if he 
were placed in the perspective of 
scholars whose chief or sole merit con- 
sists in editing, translating, paraphras- 
ing or popularizing the teachings of 
Plato, Ashwaghosha, Plotinus, Nagar- 
juna, Aquinas, Shamkaracharya and 
others.^ 

The Chicago Lecture As Document 
Of Self-expression 

Vivekananda ’s lecture at Chicago 
(1893) is a profound masterpiece of 
modem philosophy. Before the Parlia- 
ment of Religions this young Bengali 
of thirty stood as an intellectual facing 


intellectuals, or rather as a whole per- 
sonality face to face jyith the combined 
intelligence of the entire world. And 
the impression left by him was that 
of a man who told certain things that 
were likely to satisfy some great human 
wants, as one who thus had a message 
for all mankind. There he shone not 
as the propagator of Vedanta or Hindu- 
ism or any other ^ism’ but as a creative 
thinker whose thoughts were bound to 
prevail. 

The Five-word Formula — A Bomb- 
shell 

What, then, is Vivekananda’s self.^ 
What is the personality that he express- 
ed in this speech ? The kernel can be 
discovered in just five words. With five 
words he conquered the world when he 
addressed men and women as ‘Ye divi- 
nities on earth, — Sinners?’ The first 
four words thundered into being the new 
gospel of joy, hope, virility, energy and 
freedom for the races of men. And 
with the last word, embodying as it did 
a sarcastic question, he demolished the 
whole structure of soul-degenerating, 
cowardice-promoting, negative, pessi- 
mistic thoughts. On the astonished 
world the little five-word formula fell 
like a bomb-shell. The first four words 
he brought from the East, and the last 
word he brought from the West. All 
these were oft-repeated expressions, 
copy-book phrases both in the East and 
the West. And yet never in the annals 
of human thought was the juxtaposition 
accomplished before Vivekananda did 
it in this dynamic manner and obtained 
instantaneous recognition as a world’s 
champion. 

A Counterpart To Nietzsche 

Vivekananda’s gospel here is that of 
energism, of mastery over the world, 
over the conditions surrounding life, of 
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human freedom, of individual liberty, 
of courage trampling down cowardice, 
of world conquest. And those who are 
- acquainted with the trends of world- 
thought since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, are aware that it was 
just along these lines that the West was 
groping in the dark to find a solution. 
A most formidable exponent of these 
wants and shortcomings was the German 
man of letters and critic Nietzsche 
whose Als Spmch Zarathiistra on the 
sayings of Zoroaster (1885) and other 
works had awakened mankind to the 
need of a more positive, humane and 
joyous life’s philosophy than that of 
the New Testament. This joy of life 
for which the religious, philosophical 
and social thought was anxiously wait- 
ing came suddenly from an unexpected 
quarter, from this unknown young man 
of India. And Vivekananda was ac- 
claimed as the pioneer of a revolution, 
— the positive and constructive counter- 
part to the destructive criticism of 
Nietzsche. 

The Doctrine Of Freedom 

There are very few men who have 
promulgated this doctrine of energism, 
moral freedom, individual liberty and 
man’s mastery over the circumstances 
of life. One was the German philoso- 
pher Immanuel Kant, another was 
Vivekananda ’s senior English contempo- 
rary, the poet Robert Browning. And 
among the ancients we have our great 
intellectual giants, the thinkers of the 
Upanishads and the Gita. 


The key to Vivekananda’s entire life, 
his decade-long preparation down to 
1893 and his decade-long work down to 
his death in 1902 is to be found in this 
Shakti-yoga, energism, the vigour and 
strength of freedom. All his thoughts 
and activities are expressions of this 
energism. Like our Pauranic Vishwa- 
mitra or the Aeschylean Prometheus he 
wanted to create new worlds and distri- 
bute the fire of freedom, happiness, di- 
vinity and immortality among men and 
women. 


The Ideal Of World-conquering 
Individuals 

In his life-work there is to be found 
another very striking characteristic. 
This consists in his emphasis on indivi- 
duals, on persons, and in his attempt 
to harness energism to their thoughts 
and activities. Vivekananda may have 
ostensibly preached religious reform, 
social reconstruction as well as crusade 
against poverty. Bub it is the making 
of individuals, the training for manhood, 
the awakening of personality and indi- 
viduality on which his whole soul was 
focussed. Everywhere he wanted men 
and women who were energistic, free- 
dom-loving, courageous and endowed 
with personality. The objective of his 
diverse treatises on Yoga is none other 
than the ‘^chiselling forth” of such indi- 
viduals as may be depended on as “di- 
vinities on earth,” as persons who are 
determined to master the adverse con- 
ditions of life and conquer the world. 


“What we want is vigour in the hlood, strength in the nerves^ iron muscles 
and nerves of steely not softening namby-pamhy ideas.’* 


-Swami Vivekananda. 



SPIRITUAL PREPARATION OF THE TEACHER 

By Dk. Maria Montes sort, M.D. (Rome), D.Litt. (Durham). 


The teacher must not deceive him- 
self by thinking he can prepare himself 
for teaching by the study of anything, 
by the building up of his own culture. 
What he must do above all is to pre- 
pare within himself a certain moral 
attitude. 

There is a central point in this ques- 
tion ; the way in zvhich we are to co7i- 
sider the child. This point cannot be 
faced only from without, as if we had 
here to do with theoretic knowledge or 
general ideas of nature or with the 
right way of instructing or correcting. 

I wish to stress, on the contrary, the 
need of the educator’s undergoing an 
inner training ; he must methodically 
enter into his own heart that he may 
discover certain clearly defined faults 
within himself that might be obstacles 
in his dealing with the child. If we 
are to discover faults already deeply 
rooted in our consciousness, we must 
have an aid, a ^Heaching.” Thus, for 
example, if one wants to know what 
has got into one’s eye, one must be 
aided by another person looking into 
it for us and telling us what is there. 

In this sense the teacher must be 
“initiated” as to her inner prepara^ 
tion. She is too greatly concerned with 
the ^^bad instincts of the child,” too 
anxious to “correct his naughtiness,” 
tx?o ^ ^mch preoccupied about ‘^the 
dangerous effects left in the child by 
the traces of original sin,” etc. 

Instead of all this, she must begin 
to search for flaws and faulty tenden- 
cies, within herself. 

“First remove the beam from thine 
own eye, then seek for the mote that 
is in the eye of the child.” This inner 
4 


preparation is not generic; we are not 
dealing, that is, with the search after 
self-perfecting, the search of those lead- 
ing a religious life. 

It is not necessary to become per- 
fect, free from every form of weakness 
in order to be educators. A person who 
is continually preoccupied about his 
own inner life, so that he may raise him- 
self spiritually, might be quite uncons- 
cious of those of his faults which stand 
between him and a perfect comprehen- 
sion of the child. That is why it is 
necessary to learn — to be directed — to 
be prepared for becoming teachers of 
little children. 

Within us we have certain tenden- 
cies which are not good ; these are 
capable of growing like the weeds in 
a field. (Original sin). 

These tendencies are many : They fall 
into seven groups ; these groups we call 
the seven peccati mortali. 

All of these set a distance between us 
and the child, since the child as com- 
pared with ourselves is not only a purer 
being but one possessing mysterious 
hidden qualities generally unseen by 
grown up people — qualities, however, 
which we must believe and have faith 
in, for Jesus spoke of them clearly and 
emphatically, so much so that all the 
Gospels record it : Unless ye are con- 
verted and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

The essential thing for the teacher is 
that he should be able “to see the child 
as Jesus saw him.” The effort to 
achieve this — a clearly defined, strictly 
limited effort — is what concerns us 
here. The teacher is not merely one 
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who seeks to make himself better and 
better ; he is one who frees his own soul 
from those obstacles which hinder him 
from understanding the child. Our in- 
struction of teachers consists in pointing 
out to them which are the states of 
mind they should correct : as a doctor 
would point out which particular and 
determinate illness is weakening and 
endangering a physical organ. 

Here, then, we have the positive aid : 
^^The sin which arises within us and 
prevents us from understanding the 
child is Anger,” 

But no sin can act singly — it is 
always linked and blended with the 
others. Just as Eve, when sin first 
entered into human life, sought and 
joined Adam, so anger calls forth and 
blends with another sin, of more noble 
and elevated aspect — and thereby more 
diabolic : This other sin is pride. 

Our evil tendencies — peccati mortali 
can be corrected in two ways. Correc- 
tion may come from within ; the indivi- 
dual who has seen his own faults in the 
clearest possible light his intelligence 
can offer, may himself take up arms 
against them and voluntarily, that is 
with an effort of his whole being, may 
seek to combat them and by God’s 
grace purge his own soul of sin. 

The other way is from without ; it is 
a social corrective. One might point 
to it as resistance coming from the en- 
vironment opposing the expression of 
our evil tendencies, so as to put a check 
upon their development. 

This external influence has much 
power over us. It is, we may say, the 
principal warning we get of the exist- 
ence in us of a moral defect; it is in 
some cases this warning which leads us 
to reflect upon ourselves, and thus to 
set vigorously to work on an inner 
purification earnestly and voluntarily 
undertaken. 

Let us take these sins : Our pride is 


kept in check by what people think of 
us; our avarice finds itself limited by 
the material circumstances of life ; our 
anger is arrested when we meet with 
those who are stronger than ourselves; 
sloth has to give in to the necessity of 
working in order to live ; sensuality is 
modified by the standard society sets; 
gluttony limited by the greater or less 
possibility of getting possession of sup- 
erfluities; envy is checked by the need 
of keeping up appearances. There is no 
doubt whatever that apart from these 
corrective and modifying circumstances 
there may exist the individual volun- 
tarily battling with his own defects. 
Still, our social surroundings do provide 
a positive and continuous warning of a 
salutary nature. 

This social control has great import- 
ance as a basic support ensuring the 
moral balance of the individual. 

But for all that, our attitude towards 
God is a purer one than our relation to 
social checks. Our soul yields readily 
to the need of self-correction when we 
have freely acknowledged that we are 
in error ; but it is slow to yield to the 
humiliating control of others. We ac- 
tually feel more humiliated by having 
to yield to them than we feel humbled 
by the fault we have committed. 
When it is necessary to check ourselves 
— when it is unavoidable that we should 
yield— an instinct of protecting our 
dignity in the eyes of the world makes 
us seek to make it appear that we have 
freely chosen what was really inevitable. 
It is one of the most widely diffused 
customs in social life to fib bv^sayijig 
that the grapes are sour. 

We offer resistance to what resisted 
us, by fibbing about it; we are war- 
ring, but not for our own perfecting. 

And, as in every contest, there soon 
comes the need of organizing the com- 
bat ; the individual activity becomes 
stronger by collective action. 
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Those who have some fault in com- 
mon, before they will yield in respect 
of that fault, tend instructively to join 
together, that their union may be its 
defence, A kind of little fortress is 
thus built up to oppose those who war 
against the expansion of our capital 
sins. 

No one will dare to say, for example, 
that the equal division of their posses- 
sions is distasteful to the rich because 
they are avaricious and slothful. But 
one will say that such distribution of 
riches would be a good thing for every- 
body, and necessary for social progress, 
and one may even hear it said by 
many rich people that they resign 
themselves to it for the good of all; 
there is an instinctive leaning towards 
the covering away of our sins under the 
pretext of a lofty and necessary duty 
to be performed. Just so in war may 
deadly explosives be hidden away be- 
neath what meets the eyes as a field 
full of flowers, acting as camouflage to 
deceive the foe. 

The less resistance is offered to our 
defects by our surroundings, the more 
convenience and time are afforded us 
for forming our camouflage, for build- 
ing up our fortified towers. 

As we go a little deeper into these re- 
flections, we end by realizing that we 
are actually more attached than we 
think to our bad habits; and that the 
devil easily slips into our subconscious 
with the suggestion that we should 
mask ourselves to ourselves. 

Such is the mask — a defence not of 
our li|e but of our faults — ^which we 
like to assume, and to which we give 
the name of ^ ^necessity,” ‘‘duty,” 
“good of all,” etc., and which it there- 
fore becomes day by day more difficult 
for us to lay aside and be free. 

This state of confusion has arisen 
from our becoming convinced of a truth 
which had once been voiced in the dull, 


unechoing depths of our conscience and 
which we had dealt ^ with as if it were 
false instead of true. 

Now the teacher, or the educator as* 
such, must purge himself of that con- 
dition of error which places him in a 
false position as regards the child. We 
must clearly define the most prevalent 
of his faults; and here it is not just a 
single sin hut a blend of sins, closely 
akin to each other : pride and anger. 

It is really anger which is here the 
sin; pride has joined herself to anger, 
lending her an agreeable disguise; veil- 
ing the personality of the adult so as 
to make it appear attractive and even 
deserving of veneration. 

Anger is one of those sins which are 
held in check by the forcible resistance 
of other people^s wills ; man will not 
lightly undergo the effects of anger at 
the hands of his fellowman. So anger 
is powerless, is a prisoner, when she 
meets wdth resistance from the strong. 
Man is ashamed of showing anger in 
the presence of another, since humilia- 
tion awaits him when he is obliged to 
beat a retreat. 

An outlet for his anger is afforded 
when he meets with a person who can 
neither understand nor defend himself, 
one who believes all — the child. Children 
not only forget immediately when we ^ 
do them wrong ; they also feel that they 
are guilty of everything we accuse them 
of. That Saint, a disciple of Saint 
Francis of Assisi, who wept because he 
thought he was a hypocrite, was like 
this ; a priest had accused him of 
hypocrisy. 

The educator is here invited to con- 
sider a very grave matter; the result 
such conditions have in the life of the 
child. It is only the child^s reason 
which does not grasp the misunder- 
standing; his soul feels it however, is 
oppressed by it, often so oppressed 
as to become deformed. Then there 
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emerge those reactions on the part of 
the child by which, though he is 
unaware of the fact, he is defending 
himself. Timidity, lying, mischief, 
weeping without any apparent cause, 
restlessness at night, all kinds of ex- 
aggerated fears and similar obscure 
symptoms correspond to unconscious 
states of self-defence on the part of the 
little child who is not yet able by the 
light of reason to discern the real state 
of his relations with the adult. 

On the other hand : Anger is not 
always material violence. 

From that unveiled, primitive im- 
pulse which we generally mean when we 
speak of anger may spring various 
complex manifestations. Man, whose 
nature is psychologically elaborate, 
masks and complicates his inner states 
of sin. 

Anger in its simple form manifests 
itself merely as a reaction to open re- 
sistance on the part of the child. But 
when faced with those obscure expres- 
sions of the childish soul which we have 
mentioned, anger and pride mingle and 
blend, and a complex state results : 
This state assumes the well-defined, 
calm and respectable form which is 
known as tyranny, 

A form of manifestation about which 
no discussion is possible places the 
tyrannous adult in an impregnable for- 
tress of recognized rights and admitted 
power ; his power over the child belongs 
to him from the fact that he is an 
adult. Discussion about this would be 
lex majesty. In the world of adults 
this tyrant has been recognized as God’s 
elect. But with children he stands for 
God Himself. No discussion is pos- 
sible ; in fact, the only being who might 
discuss the matter is the child, and he 
is silent. He yields to all, believes all, 
and he forgives all. When he is smit- 
ten he does not revenge himself; he 
readily asks forgiveness of the angry 


adult, omitting to ask in what respect 
he has offended. 

At times the cliild does give vent to 
acts of self-defence; but these are not 
in direct and voluntary response to the 
actions of the adult : they constitute a 
vital defence of his own psychic inte- 
grity, they are the reactions of a soul 
repressed. 

It is only when the child grows bigger 
that he begins to direct reactions in 
self-defence against the tyranny that 
oppresses him ; but the adult then finds 
causes to which he may attribute and 
by which he may justify his own 
actions ; and these he uses in order to 
entrench himself, more safely behind 
his frontier of false excuses so that he 
sometimes succeeds in convincing even 
the child himself that the adult must 
be a tyrant — for the child’s own good ! 

Respect exists on one side only; res- 
pect of the weak for the strong. 

That offence should be inflicted by 
the adult is legitimate ; he is allowed to 
judge the child, to say ill of him, and 
this he does; even to the pitch of in- 
flicting blows. 

The adult directs or suppresses the 
needs of the child as he chooses. A 
protest from the child is an act of in- 
subordination which it would be dan- 
gerous to tolerate. 

All this has been built upr as it were 
into an age-old form of government of 
a land whose subjects never had their 
Duma. As some people have managed 
to believe that they owed all to the 
benevolence of their King, so this peo- 
ple, these subject children have J;^ought 
they owed everything to the kindness 
of the adult. Or rather it is the adult 
who believes it. His camouflage as 
creator has been organized. It is he 
who in his pride is convinced that he 
has created in the child all that the 
child possesses, intelligence, instruction, 
virtue, religion ; it is he who creates for 
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the child the possibility of communicat- 
ing with the world without, with men, 
and with God Himself. This mission is 
a fatiguing one ; the self-sacrifice of the 
tyrant completes the picture ! What 
tyrant would confess that it is his sub- 
jects that are being sacrificed ? 

* 

What our Method asks of the teacher 
as a preparation is : that she should 
enter into herself and free her own soul 
from the sin of tyranny, tearing from 
that soul the matted growth of pride 
and anger that for ages unknown to 
themselves has choked the hearts of 
adults. Pride and anger must go, 
humility must take their place, charity 
as a mantle must cover all. This is the 
attitude they must take up and here is 
the central point on which balance de- 
pends, and progress. Such is the pre- 
paration which is needed ; an inner 


training from which all starts, to which 
all tends. 

Not that every act of the child is to 
be treated with approval ; not that we 
are to abstain from judging him ; not 
that we have nothing to do in helping 
the development of his heart and mind. 
Oh no \ We must not forget that we 
are dealing with education, that we 
have positively to become the teachers 
of the child. 

But what is needed is an act of 
humility; the casting away of a pre- 
conceived idea that was ingrained in 
our hearts ; just as the priest before he 
ascends the altar steps must recite his 
Confiteor. 

Thus, and not otherwise ! 

It is not the abolition of educative 
help to the child that we aim at; it is 
the change of a state within us which 
prevents adults from comprehending 
the child. 


MODERN CIVILIZATION— AN INVERTED SCHEME OF 

VALUES 

By Prof. Surendranath Mitra, m.a., b.sc., u.t. 


^ I 

The word ‘‘Civilization” is generally 
used, as a eulogistic term, in idealistic 
senses, with an indefinite elasticity to 
include everything that may be thought, 
even tl^ough prejudice, to be good and 
delightful. On the other hand, the 
words “barbarism” and “savagery” are 
used, as terms of condemnation, to indi- 
cate all that may be thought to be evil 
or felt to be monstrous. Viewing civili- 
zation from idealistic standpoints, a 
small minority of thinkers is of opinion 
that it has not yet been born on earth, 
5 


since human history, till now, has been 
indistinguishably associated with a ruth- 
less blood-shed and disregard of persona- 
lity, aiming at worldly triumphs ; where- 
as an overwhelming majority avers that 
it has already come into being, about a 
century and a half ago, in the wake of 
the applications of natural sciences to 
the advancement of our physical com- 
forts and pleasure, and is progressing 
with marvellous rapidity, through 
various temporary evils we have inheri- 
ted from a “barbarous” and “savage” 
ancestry. There are many people, in 
the West, who consider Christianity, too, 
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as an indispensable ingredient of this 
civilization. There are some, again, 
who, though they look upon Christian- 
ity as an anachronism in civilization, 
yet regard the former as a necessary 
stage of preparation leading to the 
latter. 

To get out of such conflicting, and 
more or less confused ideas of civiliza- 
tion, some thinkers have wisely adopted 
a historical view, in place of the idealis- 
tic ones. They conceive of civilization 
as an ethnic era, like some that already 
preceded it, or like others that may, 
in future, follow it. 

The word ^‘civilization’’ has been 
derived from the Latin civilis, which 
means ‘pertaining to a citizen.’ Hence, 
etymologically, ‘civilization” denotes a 
period of human history in which man- 
kind developed enough of intelligence 
and social solidarity to set up a system 
of government. But ethnologists, fol- 
lowing Lewis H, Morgan — ^who has been 
described as the most philosophical 
ethnologist by the writer of the article 
on Civilization in the Encyclopsedia 
Britannica — ^restrict the meaning of the 
word to a comparatively brief and recent 
period which began with the introduc- 
tion of systems of writing. Morgan 
divides the history of man, up to the 
present age, into the three main periods 
of Savagery, Barbarism, and Civilization 
— each of these periods being sub-divided 
into an Older, a Middle, and a Later 
Stage. From the First Stage of Sava- 
gery, of the most primitive troglodytes, 
down to the dawnings of history, the 
period of time, though conjectural, is 
considered to cover at least one hundred 
thousand years, on the basis of the 
researches of students of Palaeontology 
and Pre-historic Archaeology. The vast 
change from the earliest stage of 
savagery to the most cultured stage of 
civilization is said to have been due to 
half a dozen or so of practical inventions. 


II 

In the First Stage of Savagery, man- 
kind developed articulate speech, in- 
habiting tropical regions and living on 
raw nuts and fruits. In the Second 
Stage man discovered fire, fashioned 
rough hatchets and spears out of chipped 
flint, included flesh, and especially fish, 
into his dietary, and began to change 
his habitat. Beginnings of religion, too, 
may be traced at least to this stage. In 
the Third Stage, he discovered the bow 
and the arrow, made clothing and tents, 
navigated rivers and seas, and migrated 
to temperate and sub-arctic regions. In 
Savagery man’s chief achievements were 
the geographical conquests of the land, 
the sea, and the climates, and the 
development of families into tribes. 

In the First Stage of Barbarism, man 
discovered pottery, which enabled him 
to add to his dietary a large variety 
of meat and vegetables, rendered pala- 
table by boiling. In the Second Stage, 
he domesticated animals and introduced 
milk as a food. Some communistic 
forms of government were now intro- 
duced, as tribes grew into gentes, or 
nations of equals, on the basis of blood- 
relationship through common ancestors. 
Commerce and exchange of thoughts 
were now possible through camels and 
horses, and even private prcTperty began 
to replace property of the community. 
In the Third Stage of Barbarism, man 
discovered iron, which was used in food- 
supply ; in making utensils, roads, 
weapons of war, and houses ; in walling 
cities ; and in constructing vqjjicles^of 
wood which could now be much better 
fashioned at will. Sculpturing of wood 
and stone was introduced, effecting a 
considerable aesthetic advancement upon 
the crude images of clay, bone and 
ivory of the previous stages. Man’s 
achievements in Barbarism, according 
to Lewis Morgan* ^‘transcend, in relative 
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importance^ all his subsequent works.” 
What a damaging reflection on the self- 
complacent and scornful modern civil- 
ized man who boasts of having crossed 
his barbarous father’s soul — all the 
more, when we consider the latter’s 
meagre capital of inherited experience ! 
The barbaric man’s morality, though 
confined within his gens, was rooted in 
a feeling of living unity with his fellow- 
men, individual interests being hardly 
divorced from those of the social orga- 
nism. In this moral life all the natural- 
ly inherited human impulses, with their 
pristine vigour unimpaired, found a 
legitimate, though ample, satisfaction. 
The barbarian’s Nature-religion was 
quickened with a reverent feeling of 
unity with men, animals, trees, moun- 
tains and streams ; with the earth, the 
sky, the sun, the moon and the stars. 
Is it in reverent memory of this sacred 
Flame of Life, sanctifying and assimi- 
lating everything man is heir to, that 
the Bhagavata declares, *‘In old days, 
there were only one Veda with the single 
word ^Om’ comprehending all the Man- 
tras, only one God, Narayana, without 
any other, only one fire (in place of the 
three sarcrificial ones of the following 
ages), and only one caste ?” (LX. 14. 48). 

Now, at least 6000 years B. C., some 
of the barbarian races invented some 
systems of writing, ushering in a new 
period, called Civilization, the first stage 
of which is said to have lasted for about 
five thousand years. Private property, 
introduced in the second stage of bar- 
barism, now came to dominate man’s 
life^ producing a morbid development 
of his possessive impulse and an in- 
ordinate desire of physical comforts and 
sensuous pleasures. The integral human 
life, due to this maladjustment of values, 
was now ruptured into isolated regions 
of activity, and thus corrupted, in the 
literal sense. This corruption eating 
into the vitals of life destroyed these 


civilizations. The Indian and the 
Chinese are the only eivilizations of this 
period that are yet alive, though in a 
very degenerate and precarious condi- 
tion. The special achievement of this 
stage consisted in abstract thinking and 
organized knowledge, facilitated by 
writing. There was no other original 
achievement. The weapons of warfare 
of this stage — the spear, the bow and 
arrow, the sword, the helmet, and the 
steel-axe of the Greeks and the Romans, 
for example — were but elaboration of 
the weapons of iron and chipped flint 
of Barbarism and Savagery. The same 
remark holds good of the better roads 
of the Romans, as also of the religions 
of Greece and Rome. Their govern- 
ments at their best were founded upon 
the system of gens of Barbarism. 
Homer’s Iliad, too, was a perfection of 
an art practised by the barbaric man 
round his camp-fire. 

Some barbarous nations of Europe 
dealt a death-blow to the worn-out 
civilization of Rome, and began to be 
civilized on its ruins, being kept within 
the bounds of a necessary discipline 
under the influence of a religion which 
it borrowed from Palestine and trans- 
formed considerably to suit the foreign 
environment. Then, in the 15th cen- 
tury A.D., this civilization received a 
new impetus from the four inventions 
of the gunpowder, the mariner’s com- 
pass, paper, and the printing press, the 
first three of these being brought to 
Europe from the East by the Moors. 
The gunpowder had a levelling influ- 
ence, as it gave a lowly-born man a 
new power to fight against an adver- 
sary, many times his superior in 
strength. This added to the mariner’s 
compass tempted and enabled many 
adventurers belonging to the rank and 
file of the Europeans, to colonize lands 
of backward races living far across the 
seas, and make a fortune there by robb- 
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ing the original inhabitants of their 
liberty and possessions and riding rough- 
shod over all their interests, including 
their lives. The paper and the printing 
press helped in a wider dissemination 
of knowledge together with the power 
inherent in knowledge. The new Euro- 
pean civilization was now in the Second 
Stage. 

Ill 

Towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, the inventions of the efficient 
steam-engine and of the revolutionary 
methods of spinning and weaving by 
machinery gave a further impetus to the 
possessive impulse of man, introducing 
the Third Stage of civilization. These 
inventions combined with electricity, 
harnessed to serve the material needs of 
man, have made the possessive impulse, 
now intensified to the highest degree, 
by far the most dominant in his life. 
The moans of the wage-slaves, and of 
the producers of raw materials in depen- 
dent countries, make all the music the 
capitalists with their allies would enjoy. 
Modern civilization abolished slavery, 
not out of a motive of humanitarian 
love, but ^'upon the discovery that a 
freeman was a better property-making 
machine.’^ The cash-nexus is the chief, 
where it is not the only, bond of union 
between man and man. Even marriage 
and love have been commercialized. No 
one is honoured or respected, unless he 
is rich. In the language of Edward 
Carpenter, ‘‘There is nothing so respect- 
able as being well-off. .... The high- 
class swindler is received in society from 
which a more honest but patch-coated 
brother would infallibly be rejected. As 
Walt Whitman has it, ‘There is plenty 
of glamour about the most damnable 
crimes and hoggish meannesses, special 
and general, of the feudal and dynastic 
world over there, with its personnel of 


lords and queens and courts, so well- 
dressed and handsome. But the people 
are ungrammatical, untidy, and their 
sins gaunt and ill-bred.’ ” Laws and 
governments have for their special aim 
the production, protection and enjoy- 
ment of property. Justice is too costly 
for the poor, all the more when it has 
to be administered against the rich and 
the “respectable.” 

In short, all the recognized values of 
life are now subordinate to the domi- 
nant desire of making more money and 
of securing more and more physical 
comforts and sensuous pleasures. This 
is but natural. The animal impulses of 
man have been continually strengthened 
and fixed through countless stages of 
sub-human evolution ; while his impulses 
for the spiritual values — uis., the values 
of truth, aesthetic s, morality and reli- 
gion — are comparatively of a very 
recent growth, and consequently, very 
feeble. Reason with self-consciousness 
has grown in man to develop these 
spiritual values. But following the line 
of least resistance, he identifies his self 
as the centre of values he shares in 
common with the lower animal, living 
from moment to moment, and utilizes 
his reason, together with all other facul- 
ties, to develop these values by master- 
ing the forces of nature and piling up 
material possessions. This fs his “prac- 
ticality” — his efficiency as a rational 
animal instead of a rational spiritual 
being. Instead of the brute in man 
being a useful servant of the divine in 
him, the Swarga of his human values is 
usurped by the Asuras of his sub-human 
needs. 

As a result, modern civilization is an 
inverted scheme of values. Morality is 
not an end in itself — honesty is the best 
policy. Geographical communication 
has enormously increased ; but com- 
munication among men as persons — as 
centres of spiritual values — ^has enor- 
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mously decreased. The vampire of 
modern civilization, -with the greatest 
facility, is sucking the life-blood of 
many backward and weaker nations, its 
deadly touch having already practically 
extinguished several races, such as the 
American Red Indians and the Austra- 
lian Maoris. The spirit of Galileo, the 
disinterested pursuit of scientific know- 
ledge, now freed from religious persecu- 
tions, is becoming rarer and rarer — and 
more and more ignored. Science is now 
little better than a handmaid of capita- 
listic industrialism and militarism. We 
expect to find very soon experts in 
psycho-analysis, too, as obedient ser- 
vants of capitalistic interests- Schools 
and Colleges are conducted with a scru- 
pulous care to serve these interests - 
Whereas, previously, the educated 
people were the least afraid of poverty, 
they are now the most afraid of it; and 
no educationist dares or cares to attempt 
a solution of this serious problem. Even 
social reformers, philanthropic organiza- 
tions, and private religious bodies are 
particularly cautious to circumvent the 
danger-spots of the crucial problems of 
the day, if not deliberately quibble and 
try, by sophistry, to divert the thought, 
feeling and will of man into irrelevant 
channels. Churches are agreeable allies 
of those who stand for a temporal 
dominion— the third of the temptations 
of Jesus in the wilderness. That is why 
the spirit of revolt to-day characterizes 
religion as ‘‘the opium of the people.” 

This inverted scheme of values is a 
fatal disease. The discontent and rest- 
lessness, practically ubiquitous nowa- 
days, is a chief symptom of this 
morbidity of the human soul. “What- 
ever we have — to get more ; and wher- 
ever we are — to go somewhere else” are 
the two objects of our modern life, 
according to a cutting epigram of 
Ruskin. 

6 


IV 

Let us contrast this scheme of values 
with the one that has saved our Indian 
civilization till now, even tlu’ough the 
last two milleiiiums and a half during 
which our social life has been continu- 
ally enervated under the domination of 
an ideal of monastic asceticism intro- 
duced by Buddhism. A similar scheme 
of values has made the ancient civiliza- 
tion of China, too, to survive to this 
day; whereas the scheme of values of 
the West, even in milder forms, has 
killed every civilization of the past, 
however great, whenever it touched it 
to the core. There is no chosen people 
of God; and no miracle can save our 
civilization from an inglorious and 
ignoble death, especially in the present 
condition of our political and economic 
bondage, unless we preserve, cherish and 
increase our own scheme of values, 
before it is too late, against the allure- 
ments of modern civilization.- 

This does not mean that we are to 
stand against progress. Modern pro- 
gress is a false progress — a progress of 
external things with a progressive dege- 
neration of the human soul, i.e., of the 
spiritual values of our life. True pro- 
gress is the progress of the soul with 
that much progress of external things 
which is requisite for this. The value 
that should dominate our life is morality 
— Dharma. Every other value should 
be subordinated to this — even the values 
of knowledge, what to talk of aesthetics 
and the derived vaules of material 
wealth. We cannot allow even all the 
spiritual values to be independent. 
This will inevitably make knowledge 
predominantly an instrument for world- 
ly triumph. It will lead aesthetics to 
pander to sensuousness — if not to sen- 
suality — increase our love of fineries and 
luxury, and thus ruin the manly spirit 
and vigour. 
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Will our scheme of values make litera- 
ture ^'didactic,” and divested of genuine 
aesthetic worth ? Look at the Rdind- 
yana and the Mahdhhdrata. Do they 
yield to any literature in the world in 
aesthetic excellence ? Could they have 
been written better, even in India, 
divested of their dominant moral and 
religious tone, if their authors had 
followed “art for art’s sake?” Even 
KMidasa’s Shakuntald) in the language 
of Goethe, contains “all by wliich the 
soul is enraptured, feasted, fed,” and 
makes “heaven and earth in one sole 
name combine.” Cannot the same thing 
be said of our music, architecture, 
sculpture, iconography, and painting? 
In modern civilization, art, like religion 
and morality, is an isolated department 
of life, and, hence, art must he “for 
art’s sake,” or it must smack of the 
ecclesiastical or the didactic. 

Modern civilization takes credit for its 
freedom of thought. Has it not been 
a constant feature of our civilization? 
Did not the followers of all rival schools 
of thought in India openly meet to 
grapple with all sorts of problems pre- 
sented by one another ? Modern civiliza- 
tion boasts of having abolished the 
inquisition and extinguished the fire 
that burnt heretics alive. But did they 
‘ blot even a single page of the history 
of our nation ? Were not even the ultra- 
materialistic Charvakas, the arch-calum- 
niators of the Vedas, tolerated and 
considered as disciples of Brihashpati, 
the preceptor of Gods ? Modern know- 
ledge has immeasurably extended the 
conception of the universe, in the "West, 
both in space and time. But did not 
our ancestors extend it still further ? 
Did we not also have a theory of evolu- 
tion, consistently teleological, in place 
of the mechanical one of Modern. 
Biology ? Did India ever oppose, or 
even ignore, the experimental and obser- 
vational investigation of the modern 


natural sciences ? Of all the means of 
knowledge (Pramanas) that were recog- 
nized as valid by different schools of 
thought, was not the evidence of the 
senses (Pratyaksha) the only one held 
in common ; and, was not every argu- 
ment, even the most highly philosophical 
or religious, inconsistent with this evi- 
dence, ignored with contempt ? Od not 
the validity of deduction (Anumatna) in- 
variably rest on that of induction 
(Vyapti)? Mathematics and the natural 
sciences, including Psychology, are the 
only branches of knowledge, that every 
Indian student, unless too dull, should 
make it compulsory for him to learn 
from modern civilization. For, it is 
just here that our achievements have 
lagged far behind those of imodern 
civilization, during the period of poli- 
tical dependence. 

The secondary values of material 
wealth (Artha), too, are quite welcome, 
as they always have been, to draw the 
chariot of our human life^ ‘^providing 
Phoebus indeed holds the reign, and not 
the incapable Phaeton.” “^^One who is 
pure in (the earning and spending of) 
money is really pure ; and^ one who is 
not cannot be purified by (the rubhing 
of) earth and (bathing in) water^” says 
Manu [5; 106]. Money as a means to 
the realization of the primary values of 
life should be earned according to the 
sanctions of Dharma, and also spent 
lavishly on sacrifices, for the benefits of 
Gods, men, aninaals, insects and plants. 
That is why a son of the poorest twice- 
born subject had an opportunity of free 
education, with free board and Icadging, 
in the best educational institutions of 
the land, just as much as a son of the 
richest and most powerful king or 
emperor. Even those that were not 
twice-born had a free access to the 
popular exposition of the race-experience 
— of Dharma, Bhakti, and Jn^na,— 
given by trained Brahman a experts in 
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the Puranas and the Itihasas. The cons- 
truction of roads, rest-houses, canals, 
wells, and reservoirs of water; and the 
laying out of parks, gardens, lawns, and 
playgrounds — for the free use of the 
public at large — were included in sacri- 
fices (Purta). The richer the person, 
the costlier and more numerous the 
sacrifices — think of the Ashwamedhas 
and Rajasuyas of the most powerful 
emperors, for instance. In sacrifices lay 
the key to the mastering of material 
possessions and desires. 

In our scheme of values, all the 
natural desires of man — even those of 
fame, health, comfort, and sensuous 
pleasure — were recognized and allowed 
an ample and legitimate satisfaction, 
which is possible only within the bounds 
of Dharma. ‘^In all living beings I am 
the desire which is not inconsistent with 
Dharma, O Arjuna,” says Sri Krishna 
in the Geeta [VII, 11], In the Vedic 
literature, and in many later works, too, 
such as the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bh^rata, we find a frank and reverent 
recognition and allowance of every 
natural impulse, every human passion, 
including the sexual, only because they 
are mastered. Pre-Buddhistic Hinduism, 
as represented in these Scriptures (and 
also the Hinduism of the later-day 
Tantras) did not propose to kill a strong 
passion, as a man would propose to 
shoot a restive horse because he finds it 
easier to do so than to break and ride 
him. The ideal was to groom, nourish 
and master every passion, so that it 
could contribute its own quota of 
servic^ like a mettled steed, in drawing 
the chariot of the body, driven by in- 
telligence, the charioteer, and carrying 
the human soul to the battle-field of 
life, to decide the fates of values. [C/. 
Kathopanishad^ II, 3-4], 

This redeeming scheme of values can 
enable us to ignore, and be reconciled 
to our misfortunes and sufferings, by 


making us look upon them as temporary 
effects of our evil actions, at least in 
previous births, and, hence, urge us on 
to utilize these vicissitudes as the 
hammer, beneath which we are to forge 
our immortality on the anvil of Dharma. 
That is why Ramachandra could, with 
alacrity, renounce the luxuries of a royal 
palace for the austere hardships of a 
forest-life. That is why he could tear 
away, at the call of Dharma, his Seeta 
from his bleeding heart, neither of them 
entertaining the least thought of any 
rights or favours. Theirs was a Dharma 
rooted in love and sustained by the 
cream of knowledge. This love was not 
the love of the chicken-hearted, that 
gets nervous in the face of dangers and 
death, or shudders at the sight of blood. 
In love there are neither rights nor 
favours — they are rather a disgrace and 
an insult to love. 

Summing up the essence of this sub- 
lime scheme of values, Rama said to 
Lakshmana, ^‘Dharma (morality), Artha 
(earthly treasure), and Kama (desire) 
have got their genuine worth tested by 
happiness, which is the fruition of 
Dharma alone. Dharma includes all the 
three, like a wife, who promotes her 
husband’s Dharma by her obedient co- 
operation, his Kama by her love, and 
his Artha by her being the mother of 
their son. Hence, that action should 
be shunned in which all the three are 
not conserved, and that action should 
be done by which Dharma is attained. 
Those who are dominated by Artha 
(possessive impulse) are hated in the 
world; and, domination by Kama, too, 
is not conducive to welfare.” [Yalmiki 
Bdmdyana : Ayodhyakanda, XXI, 

57-58] . Thus, Artha and Kama are the 
effects of Dharma previously performed, 
and their only worth lies in providing 
an opportunity for the Dharma to pre- 
serve and increase itself with greater 
facility. 
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V 

The essence of Dharma lies in personal 
.love, z.e., a love the object of which is 
considered an end in itself — a centre of 
values. This love is a concrete pheno- 
menon of consciousness, and not a psy- 
chological abstraction — the mere affec- 
tive aspect of the phenomenon. Besides 
the affective aspect it has a cognitional 
as well as a conative one. On the affec- 
tive side, it is a delight in perception 
and contemplation of its object, as well 
as in a sense of unconditional and free 
self-surrender and of security of mutual 
possession. On the cognitional side, 
it is an understanding of the needs of 
its object ; this produces sympathy, 
eagerly sought for by lovers to avoid a 
feeling of loneliness. And, on the cona- 
tive side, it is benevolence or well-wish- 
ing, which, in its active form becomes 
a will to do good to the object of love, 
even through self-sacrifice. So, in prac- 
tice, love is capable of limitless expan- 
sion, according to the intensity of the 
affection, the strength of the will, and 
the comprehensiveness and depth of the 
understanding of the needs. In a full- 
fledged love all the three elements are 
present, and, in many rudimentary or 
partially developed forms, the elements 
of benevolence and mutual understand- 
ing may be absent — either or both. 
But there can be no love without the 
element of delight. Mere benevolence 
without delight may be present in many 
forms of charity, altruism or philan- 
thropy. Such cases are associated with 
a sense of superiority, or at least a cold- 
ness, which is felt by the recipients of 
help, who are consequently degraded in 
spirit through a sense of inferiority, or 
hesitate to accept the help, if they are 
sufficiently self-conscious. Such cases of 
charity, philanthropy, or altruism are 
rooted, I believe, in what Professor 
W. McDougall calls ‘^the instinct of self- 


assertion or self-display.” They are not 
moral actions at all, although in some 
cases, they may be a stage preparatory 
to morality through a gradual renuncia- 
tion of material possession and selfish 
enjoyment. The foundation of genuine 
morality is love which makes both the 
giver and the receiver of help stand on 
a level of equality. Here, the help is 
given with faith, grace, and humility; 
with care, respect, and gratitude; and 
with a clear understanding of needs. 
[Cf. Taittiriya Uj)anishad, I. 11. 3]. 
All forms of love, including sex-love, 
are rooted in parental instinct, which 
functions, with a tenderness, to protect, 
satisfy, and promote the values, includ- 
ing that of life, of the object of love. 

Besides the knowledge involved in 
the understanding of needs, knowledge 
is also required by love to show it the 
right means to realize itself. Love so 
often defeats its own purpose through 
ignorance. An ignorant parent, for 
instance, may, by over-indulgence, ruin 
the career of the child, and then repent 
when it is too late. That is why the 
various branches of even the so-called 
secular knowledge were looked upon in 
Hinduism as the organs and limbs 
(Anga and Upanga) of the Vedas. That 
is why the devotees of these branches of 
knowledge, too, were highly esteemed, 
in proportion to their depth, g.nd regard- 
ed as children of Saraswati; for, they, 
too, help to illumine our path. 

It follows from above that Dharma 
does not consist in the external obser- 
vance, however strict, of a stereotyped 
code of rule-of-thumb morals. Dharma 
lies neither in external things *^nor m 
actions; it lies in consciousness — in love 
guided by knowledge. A code of specific 
moral actions, however important for a 
particular age and under particular cir- 
cumstances, is, after all, a dead carcass, 
unless animated by the spirit. ‘‘Moral 
actions are of one kind in the Satya- 
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yuga, of another in the Treta, of a third 
kind in the Dwapara, and of a fourth 
kind again in the Kali, changing with 
the lapse of age,” says Manu. “That 
which is practised as Dharma in a 
particular place, time, and condition, 
becomes an Adharma in a different 
place, time, and condition,” says 
Shamkara. [Brahma-Sutra Bhdshya, 
3. 1. 25]. 

Polyandry is not supported by a 
single Hindu Smriti. But, is not Drau- 
padi regarded as one of the chastest 
women, her very memory being believed 
to have the virtue of scaring away the 
sinful influence of Kali ? Stealing is 
considered as a horrible sin and crime 
by every moral code of the Hindus. 
Yet, Viswamitra has not been condemn- 
ed for stealing the prohibited dog’s 
meat from the house of a Chandala to 
satisfy his hunger ! In ancient Sparta, 
stealing was considered as a virtue, as 
it set a limit to the accumulation of 
private property. Well may modern 
civilization, consistent with the domi- 
nant material interest of the class in 
power, ban every thief as the most 
despicable criminal ; for 

“Thou shalt not steal — an empty feat. 

When it is so lucrative to cheat.” 
There are Jean Val jeans among thieves; 
but how many Javerts are there to com- 
mit suicide ? 

The test of Dharma lies in the touch- 
stone of reason. “No one save he who 
seeks through reason, guided by the 
Vedas, the Dharma preached by the 
Rishis, can understand the Dharma,” 
says M«inu [12. 103]. “Words consist- 
ent with reason, proceeding from the 
mouth of even a boy, should be 
accepted. Those that are not so 
deserve to be thrown away like a worth- 
less bit of straw, even if they be uttered 
by Brahma, the original recipient of the 
Vedas,” says the Yogavdshistha JRdmd- 
yana. Where we are not convinced 
7 


enough about our own reason, we should 
consult the opinions of deliberative 
assemblies. The Mahdhharata declares, 
“The texts of the Vedas disagree; so 
do the Smritis (authoritative codes of 
morals) ; there is no Rishi whose opinion 
does not differ from that of another. 
The essence of Dharma is laid deep in 
the recess of consciousness. Hence, the 
path shown by a great deliberative 
assembly should be followed.”* It is a 
pity that in these days when there is an 
organization for almost everything, there 
are no organized ethical societies, com- 
posed of experts of all countries, to 
pronounce independent judgments on 
practical moral problems, that may be 
presented to them, including the actions 
of governments and influential public 
bodies and individuals ruling over the 
destinies of human beings. Will not 
such societies make the science of ethics 
living, by practically verifying ethical 
theories, and curbing, through educated 
public opinion, many monstrous in- 
humanities, such as war? 

But, what is the place of religion in 
such a scheme of values ? The value of 
morality stretched out to infinity and 
eternity — without any limitation of 
deficiency or temporariness — ^is religion. 
Religion is the Supreme Valuation of 
Life, or “the Conservation of Values” — 

5¥rat, 

Trff: g w: ii 

I have interpreted the word “Mahajana” 
here in the technical sense of a great deli- 
berative assembly, following IMr. Govind Das. 
It cannot, to my mind, here mean a great 
person, as no one can be greater than a 
Rishi. ‘Teople on the Gujarat side still use 
the word in this sense. In the chapter of 
the Vidurniti or Prajagarparva of the MaJid- 
bhdrata, in which the above verse occurs, 
thei*e are other verses where the word 
MahS,jana is clearly used in the sense of a 
great assembly or association.” [Govind 
Das ; Hinduism^ p. 62]. 
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Paramapurusiiartiia. People conceive 
differently of the Principle of Conserva- 
tion of Values, calling it Moksha, 
' Nirvana, Brahman, God, Allah, and so 
forth. The faith in the principle of 
conservation of values is the rationale, 
implicit or explicit, of every action. 
When this faith remains no longer 
obscured by doubts or submerged in the 
unexplored depths of our consciousness, 
but comes up before the lime-light of 
our wide-awake consciousness as a 
master impulse, then we have religion. 
Man cannot conceive of the transcen- 
dental character of the supreme valua- 


tion of life except in terms of values 
experienced in his phenomenal life. 
Hence, the Rdmdyana rightly mentions 
the classification of values as threefold, 
since a fourth class of values is 
inconceivable. In many scriptures the 
classification is described as fourfold 
(Chaturvarga), to emphasize the element 
of faith. In fact, it is one-fold, con- 
sisting only in Dharma, since Artha and 
Kama, as we have already seen, are but 
temporary secretions proceeding from 
the essence of Dharma to facilitate its 
own realization, and to be ultimately 
absorbed by it. 


INDIA THROUGH AMERICAN EYES 

(A letter) 


Sunday, November 15, 1931. 

Half way between Colombo and 
Aden 

Dear Swami, 

Four days of beautifully smooth sail- 
ing have given time and opportunity 
for rest and recuperation. We tried to 
get a little rest that last day in 
Colombo and very likely that has helped 
us to the improvement we feel to-day. 

Swami G. and two of his students 
were with us until after sunset the day 
we sailed, though we cannot say liter- 
ally that they ^‘^saw us off,” because 
the sailing was postponed until 7-30 
after we were aboard. In Colombo, as 
in every city where we visited, we could 
feel the same spirit of love and protec- 
tion that was with us even from the 
first stop in Singapore six months ago. 

And in looking back over those weeks 
of travel as well as in reviewing the 
months in Calcutta it seems that there 


was ever present the same great spirit 
of love v/hich abides wherever there are 
those whose lives are the reflection — 
even the reality of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda. 

In every Ashrama, in every Dispen- 
sary, Hospital, School — everywhere we 
found ourselves in the same atmosphere 
of love and service. And the back- 
ground of it all was the great story of 
ancient Indian culture in caves, on 
pillars of stone, in great Temples, and 
also in the hearts of a great nation. 

Drifting on the sacred Ganges at 
Benares just as the sun was setting, 
the Swamis pointed out to •us the 
especially holy places, and it seemed 
but yesterday that the beautiful .Sita 
was borne along above the holy Ganges. 
There is a spell about Benares which 
one cannot describe. It would have 
been easy to remain on and on there, 
trying to lose oneself in the atmosphere 
of peace and worship. 
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We occupied the rooms at the Seva- j 
shrama which were used by Swami 
Turiyananda, which added much to our 
joy. What a wonderful work is being 
done there. We visited the Women’s 
Department and had a delightful talk 
with the Mother and Sisters there. 
They presented us with a snowy white 
Khaddar which we prize most highly. 
One of the young women seemed to be 
quite familiar with the various children’s 
hospitals in America. 

I think I wrote about our arrival in 
Agra and J.’s succumbing to heat or to 
its effect upon an already disturbed 
digestion. While we did not see all that 
is ordinarily seen by the tourist, we 
carry with us a memory of the mystery, 
the glory of that great ‘jewel in marble’ 
as it seemed to float like a cloud amidst 
the dark green Cyprus trees in the still- 
ness of that moonlight. And again 
early next day when it became less like 
a phantom but just as exquisite like 
the violet shadows in the depths of its 
niches. 

In Delhi it was delightful to be taken 
about by a Swami who had made a 
special study of the structures there 
and who could in this short time we 
had, help us to see ancient Delhi even 
before the period of the Moghuls. 

In' Bornbay Swami V. took us to visit 
a charming family who made us see 
anew the power that lies back of 
Mahatmaji’s programme. We saw there 
three daughters who spent four months 
in jail — for no greater offence than join- 
ing the procession upon which there was 
a ban—announcing themselves ready to 
“die for Mahatmaji.” We could have 
spent several hours with them, instead 
of one, and enjoyed every moment. 

In the compartment with us between 
Madura and Colombo was a Roman 
Catholic nun who has been in Madura 
for nineteen years. She is the Mother 
in their hospital there. We asked her 


s much as we dared about her work. 
She very frankly told us that they get 
only the very lowest classes : that the 
Brahmins seldom are reached. How- 
ever, she did say proudly that at 
present there were two Brahnain novices, 
in their Jesuit Monastery. 

Another East-West contact we have 
made, is here on this boat. We have a 
fellow-passenger, a young Scotchman, 
who has been in China recently, but the 
business with which he is connected has 
kept him in India previously. In speak- 
ing of India he said, “As a Britisher I 
am ashamed to say that little, very little, 
has been done for India.” Then he 
added, “It is a great problem. I 
wonder if they can solve it.” And he 
talked with great respect and admira- 
tion of the Indian people. 

I have attempted to get some expres- 
sion from an Anglican missionary, who 
has been in Korea for ten years, as to 
the effect the Orient has had upon his 
attitude toward missions, but the most 
to be gathered is that something lies 
back of his reticence which he dares not 
express. 

We are sitting on deck with a strong 
fresh wind tugging at the pages of our 
book and paper. Gradually the tem- 
perature has dropped since we left 
Colombo until to-day the indications are 
that our tropical clothing must soon be 
replaced. But co-travellers say that 
Aden and the Red Sea will be warm 
enough. 

If there were no Swamis in America, 
I should feel much like becoming a stow- 
away on the next steamer sailing “East 
of Suez.” But after all, there must be 
a reason why it was not possible to 
remain in India. Where we serve 
should make no difference, and yet the 
difference lies in that air of devotion 
pervading the entire country and lead- 
ing one unconsciously away from 
material thought. 
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We can only pray that we are carry- 
ing within us something of that spirit 
of peace, of love, of worship, of service 
which 'is India and which will enable us 
in the midst of the stress and confusion 
of our busy land, to be in India for a 
brief time at least each day. Just as we 
went into the Ganges without knowing 
how definite and indescribable an ex- 
perience it would be, so we went to 
India, and have come away speechless 
for the moment. When we have assi- 
milated the experience, perhaps we can 
better put into words something of its 
meaning. Just now I can only compare 
it with the devotional feeling of some 
few of the great cathedrals of Europe. 

Of course the best of all was to be 


able to sit at the feet of those who 
knew Sri Ramakrishna and those who 
are translating His teaching after the 
example of Swami Vivekananda. For 
the most striking thing was to find in 
every Ashrama that very same spirit, 
and while making the journey through 
India it seemed as though we were 
ever in the presence of the One Great 
Spirit of Love and Service. 

This letter is quite disconnected — due 
to many interruptions and to the usual 
deck confusion. 

Our pranams to Mahapurush Maharaj. 
Our loving salutations to you and to 
the other Swamis. 

B. AND J. 


UNIFICATION OF THE HINDU & MUSLIM CULTURES 

By Prof. Teja Singh, M. A. 


I 

The problem of creating an inter - 
communal unity in India is a most 
serious one. We cannot make any 
advance as a nation — nay, we cannot 
even be called a nation — unless we are 
able to bring about a heart-felt unity 
between the various religious communi- 
ties living here. Mere makeshift ^united 
fronts’ in the face of emergencies or 
temporary alliances against a third party 
will not do. There must be a positive 
and real ingrafting of natures before we 
can have a healthy organic growth to- 
wards a common national destiny. 

So far all attempts made for this 
purpose have ended in failure. We have 
had, in recent year't, three distinct 
methods in the field. One is that of 
Mahatma Gandhi, who says that if the 


Hindus suffer for the Muslims and the 
Muslims for the Hindus, they will get 
a sufficient warmth for each other to be 
fused together in a common bond. This, 
however, presupposes a few things such 
as an idealistic good-will and respect for 
each other’s rights without which no 
lasting effect can be produced, and which 
unfortunately do not exist for the pre- 
sent. It also depends for its operation 
on frequent opportunities of suffering 
together for the same cause which cir- 
cumstances may not always provide. 
This is an emotional remedy and can 
work only in emergencies. It cannot 
be made a permanent part of the 
national programme, nor can human 
nature be expected to be engaged in it 
for a long time at a stretch. 

There is another remedy, proposed by 
some leaders like the late Lala Lajpat 
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Rai. It expects the Hindus and Mus- 
lims to be less persistent in the observ- 
ance of their exclusive rites and cere- 
monies. This is asking a little too much 
from them. Religion, as constituted or 
understood by us, Indians, is incapable 
of admitting any conscious compromises. 
A Hindu may never have performed a 
Havan in his house, but when his right 
to take part in it is challenged by mem- 
bers of another community, he must set 
himself up as its defender at any perso- 
nal cost. Similarly the Hindus may 
regard the cow as an animal sacred 
to them, but equally sacred is the right 
of a Muslim to kill it in the name of 
religion. He may not avail himseli of 
this right for ever so long, if he so 
wishes; but he would be moved to des- 
peration if his right is interfered with 
by an outsider. In certain circum- 
stances insistence on these rights becomes 
the sine qua non of a man’s religion. 

There is a third remedy, put recently 
into vogue, — of organizing the com- 
munities on a religious basis and 
separately strengthening them for self- 
defence. This may make each com- 
munity properly self-conscious and 
adequately strong to save itself from 
another’s attacks ; but surely this is not 
the way to fuse the communities into a 
nation, or bring about a harmony be- 
tween them, unles it is supplemented 
by some real efforts made for unity 
between community and community as 
distinct from unity within a community 
itself. This will come, not when people 
have learnt to fight and suffer for their 
own rights (which is also necessary), 
but only when they have acquired the 
sense of understanding their neighbours’ 
rights and have learnt to respect and 
suffer for them. 

II 

It is true that India has so far failed 
to find a true solution of this difficulty. 


But has any other country succeeded 
in a similar case? The case of Protes- 
tants and Catholics or other communi- 
ties in Europe living side by side as 
homogeneous parts of different nationa- 
lities does not help us here, as the 
differences involved are not cultural 
and therefore not insurmountable. In 
the West the problem of organically 
combining peoples belonging to differ- 
ent cultural types has never been solved. 
It has now and again presented itself 
to different nations in Europe, but they 
have invariably got round it by ousting 
one of the parties from the field of 
contest, thus cutting the Gordian knot 
instead of smilingly unravelling it. 

At the end of the fifteenth century 
when the Muslims ceased to be the ruling 
class in Spain, they still formed a large 
and useful part of the population of 
Spain. It was a problem for the new 
rulers to so devise their policy as to 
bring about a union between the Chris- 
tian and Muslim inhabitants of the 
country which would surely have 
brought a great prosperity and enlight- 
enment to the whole nation. The 
Christians, however, chose to meet the 
difficulty by asking the Muslims to be- 
come Christians or to go out bag and 
baggage. What an admirable solution ! 
The same fate was meted out to the 
Jews in Spain and Portugal. England 
expelled the Jews in 1290. France 
emancipated them so late as 1790. 
Germany granted them civil and poli- 
tical equality in 1871 and England 
admitted them to Parliament in 1858. 
Who can recount their difficulties in 
Russia, Poland and Hungary? Europe 
has not been able to assimilate the 
Muslims or the Jews, simply because 
they differ in culture from the rest of 
the people there, and all the amenities 
they enjoy are in proportion to their 
readiness to sacrifice their separate 
cultures. Now that the Turks have dis- 
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covered this difference to be the main 
obstacle in the way of their rapproache- 
ment with European communities they 
are in a furious hurry to adopt the 
Western manners in order to meet the 
Europeans on their own terms. 

It is clear, therfore, that Europe does 
not afford even one example of having 
ever brought about an inter communal 
unity where the differences were funda- 
mentally cultural. Even now the 
Americans and South Africans of the 
European culture are finding it impos- 
sible to solve the difficulty without 
resorting to the old method of pushing 
out those who belong to a different 
cultural type. 

Ill 

Then how are we to solve our diffi- 
culty? Is there no way out of it? If 
other people’s history does not help us 
here, cannot our own history give some 
clue ? My own view is that our past 
history does reveal one period at least 
when a real solution was attempted, 
although for causes definitely known it 
also proved unsuccessful. I refer to 
Akbar’s vision of a united India on the 
basis of a cultural unity. In this he 
was not alone. The whole genius of the 
time was working with him. When the 
Muslims had lived for a long time in 
India and, adding large numbers of 
Hindus to their fold, had ceased to 
think of it as a foreign land, it was 
inevitable that some high thinkers 
should make plans of permanently 
reconciling them to the land of their 
adoption and should find out some 
common ground for them to meet the 
people already domiciled here. 

At first some attempts were made to 
combine even religious practices. The 
different Gurus and Bhagats tried to 
remove the prejudices prevailing among 
the Hindus against the religious beliefs 


of the Muslims, and adopted views 
which were acceptable to the Muslims 
as well as the Hindus. Some, like 
Hussain Shah of Gour, went so far as 
to introduce Satya Pir as the common 
God of both the communities. Sakhi 
Sarwar of Multan aimed at a similar 
unity among the Punjabis. There was 
Bayazid with his Roshaniya (illuminat- 
ed) views working on the Frontier. 
Akbar himself introduced a kind of 
eclectic religion which was to represent 
all that was best in the different reli- 
gions of the world. But these attempts 
failed to bring about a religious unity. 
Akbar’s vision, so far as this attempt 
is concerned, was defective, because 
religion is a life and not an art or philo- 
soj}hy, and only a transcendental per- 
sonality, which Akbar was not, could 
have united the Hindu and the Muslim 
modes of life. But his other measures 
aiming at national unity were more 
reasonable. They would surely have 
succeeded if his work had not been pre- 
maturely undone by his successors. 

This work consisted of bringing about 
a rappToachement between the differ- 
ent cultures prevailing in the country, 
which were the root cause of differences. 
People grow stiff when we try to impose 
our religious views on them, but they 
behave more passively when we 
approach them through the Joeauties of 
art and the refinement of thought or 
language. “The Mohammedan rulers,” 
says Havell, “found in the practice of 
the arts and in the unprejudiced pur- 
suit of learning for its own sake the 
best means of reconciling racial and 
religious differences.” Akbar made the 
Muslims study the Hindu books and 
brought the Muslim books within the 
reach of the Hindus. There grew up a 
tendency among the people to fit in 
Persian and Arabic words into the 
framework of old Hindi or Brij-Bhasha. 
The result was Urdu as the common 
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language of Northern India. It was not 
suddenly sprung on our people in the 
reign of Shah-Jehan. It gradually grew 
by the assimilation of the languages 
spoken by the Hindus and the Muslims, 
and the evidences of its earlier forma- 
tion are met with in Chand’s Raj Raisa 
(1193), Amir Khusro (1325), Kabir 
(1440-1518), Guru Nanak (1469-1538), 
Tulsi Das (1623), etc. It combined in 
it the literary genius of Brij-Bhasha, 
in which the imagination works des- 
criptively, with that of Persian and 
Arabic in which imagination is reflective. 
In the former, as Azad has shown in 
his Ah-i-Hayatf the method of the 
writer is to impress the reader with the 
richness of realistic detail, while in the 
latter simile after simile and metaphor 
after metaphor are heaped upon the 
kernel of fact, which is often very small 
in comparison with the dome of reflec- 
tion built on it. One is essentially 
sculptural in design and execution, 
while the other is picturesque, verse 
upon verse of exquisite diction being 
strung together without any central 
unity, in a truly mosaic fashion. Urdu 
combined the virtues of both and 
would have taken up the position of 
the lingua franca of all India, had not 
the anti-Akbar policy of Muslim kings 
drawn it back again to Persian influen- 
ces of the (jhazal and Kasida. Yet the 
Masnawis of Mohammad Taqi Mir and 
the writings of Azad, Hali and Nazir 
show that Urdu or Hindustani stands 
a fair chance of developing as the 
national language of India. It had the 
best chance in those days when the 
difierent varnaculars prevailing in India 
were much nearer each other than they 
are now. The existence of English as 
the common language of the educated 
India, having no affinity with the 
vernaculars, has so isolated them that 
they have developed indigenous features, 
making them quite alien to each other. 


Namdev’s Mahrathi, Guru Nanak’s 
Punajbi and Kabir’s Hindi, as found in 
the Granth Sahib, are so like each other ^ 
that anybody knowing only one of them 
can easily understand the others. But 
that is not the case with the same 
vernaculars now. Patel is linguistically 
more distant to me, a Punjabi, than 
Namdev, and Tagore more distant than 
a Bengali writer of centuries ago. 

Besides the unity of language, success- 
ful attempt was made to create a 
unified art of India. Babar and 
Humayun were foreigners in their 
artistic tastes, but Akbar, as Fergusson 
says, cherished the Hindu arts as much 
as he did those that belonged exclu- 
sively to his own people and tried to 
create a really Indian national style, 
not only in architecture but in music 
and painting also, combining the best 
features of both Hindu and Muslim 
arts. The buildings were vast in 
design, as the Muslims required more 
space for their religious services than 
the Hindus needed for their individua- 
listic ritual. The structural and deco- 
rative elements from Persia and Arabia 
were combined with the Hindu sculp- 
tural designs : bracketed cornices and 
balconies supported on brackets and 
surmounted with Muslim arches. The 
Taj Mahal and other great buildings 
erected after Akbar were due, as Havell 
has shown, to mere continuation of the 
style used at Agra and Fatehpur Sikri 
and to no break in the tradition. A 
break came only when Aurangzeb began 
to employ only Muslim architects, thus 
creating again a schism in art which 
Akbar had tried to bridge over. The 
result was a degradation in the artistic 
culture at the Moghul court. But the 
style once fixed could not be lost. It 
was continued elsewhere, in the Punjab, 
by the Sikh rulers, in Rajputana, 
Gujrat and other haunts of native 
liberty. 
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Tn music also some adjustment was 
made by musicians like Tansen, who 
is credited by Abul Fazl with having 
introduced ^great developments’ into 
his art. He is accused of having falsi- 
fied the traditional Rags by conserva- 
tive Hindu musicians, which means 
that he made some necessary departure 
from the old modes in order to suit 
the Muslim taste. The Sikh Gurus also 
made some modifications in the same 
way, as is evident from their omission 
of certain measures like Hindol, Megh, 
Jog, etc., and constructing the martial 
music of the Vars on quite a new basis. 
In Tilang and other Rags a visible com- 
bination is made not only in the execu- 
tion of music, but also in the 
composition of pieces set to music, 
Arabic and Persian words being used 
as frequently as Hindi words. 

It being impossible to effect a cons- 
cious combination in the sphere of 
religion, it was found possible to create 
unity in the cultural ideas lying behind 
religions. The liberal ideas of Sufism 
were much affected by Akbar and his 
people, and the Sufi saints were very 
much venerated not only by the 
Muslims but by the Hindus as well. 
This impact of Islam and Sufism on 
Hinduism produced a fermentation in 
thought, which resulted in the evolu- 
tion of a system of views about God 
and man which were shared equally by 
all communities. The most prominent 
were ; (1) the unity of God in place of 
many gods and goddesses, (2) the use- 
lessness of caste, and the brotherhood of 
men, (8) love, rather than knowledge 
or works, to be the basis of religion, 
(4) the necessity of a Guru or Pir in 
place of a priestly class and (5) the use 
of a vernacular in prayer and worship 
instead of Sanskrit. The very idea of 
the unity of God underwent a change. 
He no longer remained an abstract 
entity of the Eastern philosopher or a 


being outside and above Nature, as 
conceived by the Westerners, but a 
personal being at once immanent and 
transcendent. These views becoming 
common among the different communi- 
ties in India had so effaced the differ- 
ences and prejudices between their 
leaders, that they often met as friends 
and brothers. It does one’s heart good 
to read how affectionately Guru Nanak 
was received by Kabir and Farid, 
whenever he met them. Similarity be- 
tween their views was so great that 
Guru Arjun felt no difficulty in incor- 
porating the writings of these and other 
Hindu and Muslim saints in his Holy 
Granth. 

IV 

If, then, unity is to be attained by 
the different communities in India, it 
must be on some such lines as indicated 
above. At present we are neglecting 
every one of these items. Instead of 
having one language for all India, we 
are developing Hindi on purely Hindu 
lines and cramming it with Sanskrit 
words and idioms, as if the Muslims 
have nothing at all to do with it, and 
are developing a highly Persianized 
Urdu out of all recognition of the 
Hindus, It is not enough to lay claim 
for the one or the other as the lingua 
franca of India. We must develop 
them on suitable lines acceptable to all 
Indians. Instead of creating a mutual 
understanding by sympathetically 
studying the ways and manners of each 
other, the Hindus and the Muslims are 
shutting themselves up in water-tight 
compartments, with their Gurukulas, 
communal universities and colleges, 
where the best part of their lives is spent 
in studying themselves or others but 
not their neighbours. How many 
Hindus take up Persian or Arabic, and 
how many Muslims take up Sanskrit or 
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Hindi? A Hindu may know each and 
every street in London and the nice dis- 
tinctions of the classic and romantic 
movements in Europe, but he will not 
be in a position to tell what prayers 
are offered by the Muslims or what the 
trouble of the Sunnis is with the Shias 
or the Wahabis. An eminent Hindu 
admirer of Sikhism the other day was 
astonished to find that the Sikhs, when 
being baptized, eat together out of the 
same dish ; and we have often seen well- 
meaning and well-educated Hindus 
offering cigarettes to the Sikhs. How 
many Muslims know the story of Ram 
Chandra or Krishna, who play such an 
important part in the Hindu life ? How 
many Hindus know the story of the 
martyrdom of Hassan and Hussain ? 
Most of the intercommunal troubles can 
be traced back to this general ignorance 
of the educated people about what is 
most dear and sacred to their neigh- 
bours. The masses merely follow their 
lead. 

Then see how retrogradely are we 
acting in the matter of art ! There is 
a revival in art as well as literature, 
but it is the revival of sectional cultures 
— not as they were united by our fore- 
fathers, but as they existed before the 
advent of the Muslims away in Samar- 
cand and Baghdad or near at home in 
Mathura^ and Vrindavan. The Hindus 
are building their colleges, Ashramas 
and other public buildings in a purely 
Hindu style, avoiding the use of arches 
and domes, and the Muslims are build- 
ing their institutions in the old style 
of architecture distinctly Muslim. In 
the pictorial art too the same tendency 
is seen. The painters in Bengal are 


producing expressionless art, which may 
be classically Hindu and perfectly in 
keeping with the meditative mood of 
old India, but it is un-Indian in so fax 
as it omits to take cognizance of the 
change in the spirit of India brought 
about by the virile West, Muslim as 
well as European. Muslim painters, on 
the other hand, seem to be more fond 
of colour and are less deep in expres- 
sion. Each party wants to preserve its 
own distinct atmosphere and does not 
want to create any associations reminis- 
cent of the other. And yet both com- 
plain that they are being drawn away 
from each other in sympathy and 
thought. 

In philosophy the cry back to the 
ancient days indicates the same separa- 
tist tendency. India had been con- 
siderably brought forward by the work 
of the mediaeval saints, who had com- 
bined in their thought-culture not only 
what was inherited from the past, but 
what was best in the Muslim outlook 
with its freedom from monistic and 
polytheistic ideas and a strong sense of 
joy in life and worldly duty. To ignore 
this advance and build up anew is to 
tear up the solder already set and undo 
the work of centuries. It is only in 
Tagore we see the true synthesis, or in 
Puran Singh. The rest are hearkening 
back to the purely Hindu times or the 
purely Muslim times, outside or inside 
India. The two communities are like 
an ill-married couple who destroy all 
chances of present love by talking too 
much of the past life enjoyed by them 
away from one another, long before 
they had met. 
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Those who attended Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s classes and lectures in New 
York soon grew familiar with a tall, 
very portly figure who moved about 
doing everything. We learned before 
long that it was Miss Ellen Waldo, a 
distant connection of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and a person of wide philo- 
sophic and general culture. The Swami 
had given her the Sanskrit name 
‘‘Haridasi’’ and it was well chosen. 
She was truly a ‘‘Servant of the Lord” 
— her service was continuous and un- 
tiring. She cooked, edited, cleaned 
and took dictation, taught and manag- 
ed, read proof and saw visitors. 

When Swami Vivekananda came to 
New York he encountered a strong 
racial prejudice, which created many 
hardships for him both in his public 
and in his private life. Among other 
things it was extremely difficult for him 
to secure a proper lodging. Land- 
ladies invariably assured him that they 
had no feeling themselves, but they were 
afraid they would lose their boarders or 
lodgers if they took an Asiatic into the 
house. This forced the Swami to 
accept inferior living quarters. Neither 
environment nor association was what 
he should have had. One day, after he 
had been overnight in one of these 
dingy lodgings, he said to Miss Waldo : 
“The food here seems so unclean, would 
it be possible for you to cook for me?” 
She went at once to the landlady and 
obtained permission to use the kitchen. 
Then from her own store she gathered 
together cooking utensils and groceries. 
These she carried with her on the fol- 
lowing morning. 


She Lived at the far end of Brooklyn. 
The only means of transportation was 
a jogging horse-car, and it required two 
hours to reach the Swami ’s lodging at 
38th Street in New York. Undaunted, 
every morning found her on her way at 
eight o’clock or earlier; and at nine or 
ten at night she was on her way 
home again. When there came a free 
day, the journey was reversed. It was 
Swamiji who took the jogging horse-car, 
travelled the two hours and cooked the 
meals. He found genuine rest and 
relaxation in the freedom and quiet of 
Miss Waldo’s simple home. The kitchen 
was on the top floor of the house, in 
front of it the dining-room full of sun- 
shine and potted plants. As the Swami 
invented new dishes or tried experi- 
ments with Western provisions, he ran 
back and forth from one room to the 
other like a child at play. 

“In ail this close association with 
Swamiji,” Miss Waldo said to me 
later, “it seems strange that the idea 
of renunciation never once occurred to 
me. Nor did I ever think seriously of 
following him to India. I seemed to 
belong in America. Yet there was 
nothing I would not have done for him. 
When he first came to New York, he 
insisted on wearing his orange robe 
everywhere. It required no little cour- 
age to walk up Broadway beside that 
flaming coat. As the Swami strode 
along in lordly indifference, with me 
just behind, half out of breath trying 
to keep up with him, every eye was 
turned upon us and on every lip 
was the question : ‘What are they?’ 
Later I persuaded him to adopt more 
subdued clothing for the street.” 
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One morning the Swami found Miss 
Waldo in tears. ‘‘What is the matter, 
Ellen?” he asked anxiously. “Has 
anything happened?” “I seem unable 
to please you,” she replied. “Even 
when others annoy you, you scold me 
for it.” The Swami said quickly, “I 
do not know those people well enough 
to scold them. I cannot rebuke them 
so I come to you. Whom can I scold 
if I cannot scold my own?” Her tears 
dried at once and after that she sought 
scoldings ; they were a proof of nearness. 

Miss Waldo herself told me of this ex- 
perience as her own. Romain Rolland 
tells it of another disciple. Both can 
be true. The incident could easEy 
repeat itself. It is related of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes that on one occasion 
he went to lecture in a New England 
village. He put up at the village Inn. 
The landlady made a passing remark 
and he gave answer. Twenty years 
later he lectured again in the same 
village and lodged in the same Inn. 
The landlady spoke to him as before 
and he replied. “Dr. Holmes,” she 
exclaimed, “you said precisely that 
same thing to me twenty years ago 
“If it was a good answer then, it is a 
good answer now,” was Dr. Holmes’ 
calm response. 

Miss Waldo had had wide experience 
in teachers. She had sat at the feet 
of many during her long pursuit of 
truth, but sooner or later they had all 
fallen short in some way. Now the fear 
was in her heart that this new Hindu 
Swami might prove wanting. She was 
always^watching for a sign of weakness. 
It came. She and the Swami were 
together in a New York drawing-room. 
The New York Swami Vivekananda 
knew was very difierent from the New 
York of to-day. The streets then were 
lined with monotonous blocks of brown 
stone houses, one so completely like 
every other that a visiting artist of note 


once asked : “How do you know when 
you are at home ? You could as well 
be in the house next door.” 

Each of these narrow, but deep houses 
held on the first floor a long narrow 
drawing-room, with high folding-doors 
at one end, two large windows at the 
other, and between them a mirror 
reaching from floor to ceiling. This 
mirror seemed to fascinate the Swami. 
He stood before it again and again, 
gazing at himself intently. In between 
he walked up and down the room, lost 
in thought. Miss Waldo’s eyes followed 
him anxiously. “Now the bubble is 
going to burst,” she thought. “He is 
full of personal vanity.” Suddenly he 
turned to her and said : “Ellen, it is 
the strangest thing, I cannot remember 
how I look. I look and look at myself 
in the glass, but the moment I turn 
away I forget completely what I look 
like.” 

It was during this first visit to Ame- 
rica that the Swami’s “Raja Yoga” 
took form. The greater part was dic- 
tated to Miss Waldo. She took it down 
in long hand. Those cherished hours of 
work on it were specially happy ones 
for her. She often spoke of them. 
Each day when the Swami’s meal had 
been prepared and her tasks in the 
kitchen were done, she would come up 
to the back parlour where Swamiji 
lodged ; take her seat at a table, on 
which stood an open ink-well; and dip 
her pen in the ink. From that moment 
until the work was laid aside for the 
day, her pen was kept wet, to catch the 
first rush of words that fell periodically 
from the Swami’s lips. Sometimes in 
seeking for an English equivalent for 
the Sanskrit word in an aphorism, he 
would sit in concentrated silence for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, — ^but the pen 
was not allowed to dry. The burst of 
dictation might come at any instant. 
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When the manuscript was completed, 
it was entrusted to Miss Waldo to put 
into print, but many distresses and 
heart-aches lay in wait for her before 
publication was accomplished. Another 
devoted follower of the Swami borrow- 
ed the manuscript, carried it to London 
and brought it out there, believing it 
was to the Swami’s advantage to have 
it appear in England. For the time 
this blocked the American copyright and 
it was only possible to have an American 
edition and secure a copyright by 
adding the glossary and other matter, 
and copyrighting the ^^additions and 
emendations.” 

Although I saw Miss Waldo frequently 
while Swami Vivekananda was in New 
York, our real friendship dated from 
1901, when the charge of the publishing 
department of the New York Vedanta 
Society — then well established — passed 
from her hands to mine. Her eyes had 
given out and she was unable to under- 
take further literary work. The first 
task she transferred to me was the edit- 
ing and putting through the press of 
the Swami’s two volumes on Jnana- 
Yoga. When the editing of them was 
completed I carried them back to her, 
feeling she was the one to pass judg- 
ment on what I had done, but she made 
no corrections and the books were 
published. 


A still more precious task given me 
later was the compiling of the “Sayings 
of Sri Ramakrishna.” I exhausted 
every possible source to gather material 
and so alert was I to find it that even 
after the manuscript had gone to the 
printer’s, I kept running down with 
another Saying to insert,— which meant 
the renumbering of four or five hundred 
other Sayings. There were six hundred 
and ninety-four in the collection, I 
think. Mr. Drummond, the printer, 
used to beg me not to find any more. 

I was living alone at the time in a 
studio-apartment on Madison Avenue. 
My apartment was on the top floor with 
windows on three sides, through which 
the sun shone from its rising to its 
setting. There in the sunshine, with 
birds twittering on the window ledges, 
I worked early and late — typing, ar- 
ranging the Sayings in chapters, classi- 
fying them under marginal headings, 
making them consecutive reading. I 
believe it was the first time that had 
been done. So continuous and inten- 
sive was my effort that often I woke 
myself at night repeating a Saying 
aloud. In four months the book was 
compiled and put through the press. 
It did not bear my name and is at pre- 
sent out of print, but the Sayings it 
contained still ring through my sleep- 
ing and my waking. ^ 


Swami, you have no idea of remarked an impatient A*:nerican 

devotee, afraid of missing a steamer. retorted Swamiji calmly, 

live in time, me live in Eternity 



SPIRITUAL REALIZATION-^' 

By Prof, Jyotish Chandra Banerjhe. m.a. 


We are glad to review the notable 
work of our learned author, in which 
every religious-minded person is sure 
to take interest. But we are sorry to 
bring to the notice of the readers 
at the very outset that the title 
of the book is, to some extent, a 
misnomer. It is more a challenge to 
Hinduism by Christiantiy than a real 
positive harmonized view of realization 
in the two. Her thesis is no doubt that 
^religion is ultimately a matter of inner 
experience,’ but, we are afraid, she has 
forgotten the main point of her thesis 
while interpreting Hinduism in her owm 
fanciful way. Of course we cannot 
blame her much for this wrong inter- 
pretation and imperfect understanding 
of Hindu philosophy and religion ; for, 
even the best brains of the West, who 
may be said to be the paragons of the 
intelligentsia of the modern world, can 
hardly penetrate into the depths of 
the subtle spiritual philosophy of the 
ancient Hindus ; — and what to speak 
of her ? One thing which we may 
suggest here, by the by, is that each and 
every Christian Missionary, man or 
woman, of the West should study the 
Western philosophy first, so that the out- 
look may be philosophic before he or she 
comes to teach and preach the dogmas 
of ^ Chur chi anity’ — (as used by Swami 
Vivekananda) in India — ^the land of 
philosophy and spirituality. If not of 
ancient, at least some systems of modern 
philosophy like those of Descartes, 

*By Beatrice Fergusan (Dublin University 
Mission, Hazaribagh). Published by the 
Christian Literary Society for India, Madras, 
Allahabad, Colombo. xix+^JtS pp. Price 
Rs. 


Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Scho- 
penhauer, Bradley, Bosanquet, Gentile, 
McTaggart, and some works of Bertrand 
Bussell are fundamentally necessary to 
be read by Westerners before they try 
to understand Hindu philosophy. 

tiowever, our Missionary writer has 
given a fresh interpretation of Christia- 
nity which is more welcome to the 
materialistic West that cannot rightly 
understand the message of Jesus. But 
to us, the Hindus, it is nothing new. 
Because a Hindu almost equally be- 
lieves in religions other than his own. 
He has no such illusion as to declare 
that his is the best and the only path- 
way to realize God. So, he understands 
the philosophic implication in the Christ, 
Cross and Besurrection. To a Hindu 
different religions are different ways of 
knowing God, and not necessarily all 
religions are to be converted into one. 
Hence there is no conversion. ‘Ht is 
not the question of toleration, but of 
acceptance”— so has said Swami Viveka- 
nanda. 

The writer of the book has, through- 
out her work, lamented over the down- 
fall of the past Spirituality of India — a 
spirituality which was once unique in 
the ancient world, and has suggested 
that ^^the Shepherd is needed” for its 
spiritual upliftment. We do not under- 
stand what she actually means by 
‘Shepherd.’ Is it a messenger like 
Jesus or any so-called Christian of the 
West? We are not sure whether her 
underlying motive is like that of the 
blessed sincere lady-friend of India, we 
mean Miss Catherine Mayo — the cele- 
brated writer of Mother India, or if it is 
simply an expression of her over-affec- 
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tion for the faith and religion she 
belongs to. Politically we, no doubt, 
need a ^Shepherd/ but it is silly to con- 
ceive, as Miss Mayo has done, that our 
social and moral degenaration will be 
removed by any nation of the West. 
People who are mad after sex and 
money will spiritualize India ! 

We cannot understand also how 
Christianity can reform our religion, 
how it can remove our ‘‘superstition, 
ignorance, idolatry/ vdhch are ‘in 
abundance’ with us — as the writer has 
marked. As regards ‘idolatry,’ it is 
not the end of Plinduism but rather 
one of the means to the end, a fact 
which she ought to have known. 
Secondly, is Christianity — either of 
modern or of mediaeval age — less pollut- 
ed by these evils ? Further, is Christ’s 
religion new or unique in the world? 
The religion of Christ is not at all 
historically new in India. The Buddha 
taught the religion of love and suffer- 
ing, six hundred years before Christ came 
to the world. The whole of Buddhism 
has been assimilated in Hinduism, ai\d 
it came the other day even in another 
form in the life of Chaitanya, in Bengal. 

The author has touched many systems 
of Hindu philosophy in her book and 
has also attempted to throw new light 
on them. But she could not succeed in 
any of them. In the consideration of 
the Yoga system she remarks, “the 
Yogi’s life, though it commands rever- 
ence from many in India, yet does not 
appear practicable or desirable as a per- 
sonal calling for the average Indian” 
(p 32). Further, on the comparative 
study of the Eastern and Western 
mysticism she says, “In such spiritual 
productiveness the Western mystic seems 
to have attained the deeper truth” 
(p 30). Because according to her, the 
“attainment to the Yogi means abstrac- 
tion ; the attainment of a great unrela- 
ted ocean of abstract thought,^’ whereas 


“attainment to the Christian mystic has 
ever meant a death of the narrow self 
issuing ill new Resurrection-Life” (p 26). 
She considers, “rather than self-renun- 
ciation, for an instrospective type of 
mind isolation and contemplation are 
the most subtle forms of selfishness.” 

Firstly, we wonder how a person 
whose culture, tradition, faith and life 
are just the oppositive to those of the 
Hindus, as much opposed as darkness is 
to light, can understand so readily the 
inner meaning of the Indian Yogic in- 
tuition- Secondly, this is a practical 
science and how can one, without traver- 
sing both the Christian and the Hindu 
mystical paths, pass any such remark 
and so confidently? To a Hindu Yogi 
the realization of such a state as the ‘one 
in many,’ ‘many and the one,’ ‘unity 
in diversity,’ the state of ‘ceaseless com- 
panionship of her Bridegroom,’ when the 
seers see “In Him then be they loved; 
and carry unto Him along with thee 
what souls thou canst, and say to them, 
Him let us love, Him let us love;” etc. 
etc. (p. 27), is nothing new. Every 
Bhakta and Sadhaka realizes such a 
state. It is a fact. And he realizes 
not only this state but also something 
beyond that, he realizes a condition 
which transcends this revelation, which 
seems to be in time and place. It is a 
state of Bliss, pure Being ^and Know- 
ledge. A state which is not at all con- 
ceivable through the human intellect. 
It transcends the conception of heaven 
and hell, it transcends all sense of 
duality. Language fails to describe it, 
mortal eyes fail to penetrate ^it ; there 
senses prove powerless, intellect becomes 
futile. It is a state beyond all thoughts, 
beyond all expressions. 

This is the truth propounded by the 
Rishis of the XJpanishads, by Gotama, 
the Buddha, by mystic prophets of the 
Sufis, and, we believe, by Jesus, the 
Christ also. Hence the “death of the 
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narrow self issuing in new Resurrec- 
tion-Life’’ is but a lower state of realiza- 
tion. Ill ultimate realization there is no 
such stage as ^Him let us love’ — no dua- 
lity of the lover and the beloved. It is 
only the effect of love that is there. 
Here the Bhakta loses his indhiduality, 
loses his Bhakti. He simply merges 
himself into the Ocean of Bliss — he him- 
self becomes Bliss. But tbe thing is 
that in every Sad ha k a such a state 
might not come in the life-time , he 
might have reached up to the stage of 
*^one in many’ only, but that does not 
mean that such a stage is absurd and 
impossible to attain. Philosophically w^e 
can propound its non-absurdity, and his- 
torically posit its possibility by referr- 
ing to such lives as have realized this 
state, e.g., the life of Sri Ramakrishna 
in the modern age. 

As regards ^subtle selfishness,’ we may 
say that every religious man wdio wants 
to know God is charged with selfishness, 
if at all it should be called so. Is not 
the love for humanity a kind of selfish- 
ness ? Is it not prompted by^ the desire 
for personal joy ? But such a selfishness 
is worth craving for by man. It is no 
demerit of him. 

The Vedantic doctrine of *Tat tvam 
asi’ we find also in Christ’s teaching — 
T and my ’father are one.’ Our author 
has explained this saying of Christ 
in the sense, the Christians generally do. 
Not only so, she has attempted to ex- 
plain also the Truth of ^Tat tvam asi’ 
from that standpoint. In the conclu- 
ding portion of the chapter V, ‘Spiritual 
Realization in the Chandogya Upani- 
shad,’ — she has remarked that ‘Tat 
tvam asi’ “is less a logical Unity than 
a Unity of Life. It is the Unity of 
Father and Son — though the Risis never 
attained to the conception of the Father- 
hood of God” (p. 50) . In this connec- 
tion she has discussed some philosophi- 


cal problems in a way wliich, of course, 
cannot stand logic. As a matter of fact 
Christianity is not philosophy. Some 
theological tenets do not constitute 
philosophy. Christianity is merely a 
religion of blind faith. It is Hegel that 
coloured it, the other day, into a philo- 
sophy. And w'e know not how^ far he 
is justified in that. However, we have 
no disregard for any doctrine of any 
religion, be it of Christianity or Hindu- 
ism? In some forms of the Pauranic 
religion of the Hindus also can be found 
instances of no less blind faith. But 
all the same we believe that what 
logic cannot do, faith achieves. It 
helps man more quickly to reach the end 
but it is not an end in itself. Nor does 
it, rather should it, prevent us from 
consistently thinking about Reality. In 
the stage of devotion and emotion we 
realize many conditions of enjoyment 
but pure knowledge leads us to the most 
peaceful and harmonious stage. 

But the difficulty arises, if any dogma 
of blind faith is to stand the test of 
rational examination. It fails, its rigid- 
ity and vahdity are broken. What to 
speak of faith, — even the philosophy of 
Hegel and Ramanuja do not stand. But 
a fuller discussion on the point is sure to 
lead us to the subtlety of logic which, 
we are afraid, might not be welcomed 
by the reader and so we would like to 
drop it here. By way of concluding 
remarks we might say that without 
the support of any scriptural autho- 
rity one cannot accept a meaning 
of ‘Tat tvam asi,’ such as advocated 
by the writer. Even in regard to 
the Christ’s saying, ‘I and my Father 
are one,’ we can argue that either 
this teaching of Christ was misinter- 
preted by the Apostles themselves, or we 
must say that Christ must have attained 
a stage of unity and not of identity; or 
like Buddha He also finding His disciples 
not strong and fit enough to understand 
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the real significance of such a Truth, 
did not mention it particularly. 

It is on the basis of Hegelian concep- 
tion of ‘unity in multiplicity’ that our 
writer has explained the doctrine of the 
TJpanishads, and in so far as this is con- 
cerned she has shown its similarity with 
the Christian doctrine. But she did not 
mark that the TJpanishads teach ^unity 
in multiplicity’ as well as simply ‘unity’ 
— the negation of all multiplicities. It 
is the question of the degrees of reali- 
zation only. This she could not follow 
and has therefore vehemently protested, 
though not logically, against Shamkara’s 
doctrine of Maya. It is funny that she 
wants to understand Mayavada so easily 
and sharply. cannot understand 

how, without the knowdedge of the ori- 
ginal Texts, — simply by reading a few 
translations which are not very often 
faithful — one can claim to know the 
Hindu system. Moreover, in order to 
understand Mayavada, one is to shake 
off all the dogmas of religious faith — 
either of Hinduism or of Christianity or 
whatever it may be, from one’s mind. 
Ultimately Mayavada leads us to the 
non-rational (or supra-rational ?) mystic 
position, but in order to grasp the mean- 
ing of and the argument for this, fine 
rationality is necessary. One is to get 
rid of all the impressions of the mind 
either acquired or inherent. One is to 
make the mind strong and fit through 
Brahmacharya and spiritual practices, 
and then only such a Truth can be re- 
flected in one’s intellect. The prepara- 
tion for this is the Sadhana of Vedanta. 

More funny it is, where she says that 
the ancient Rishis did not or could not 
realize the highest Truth, and that 
even what they have realized has not 
been understood properly by the 
Hindus. Her purport of saying so is 
that it is she who has understood to-day, 
after so many centuries, the real mean- 
ing of the whole of the Hindu philo- 


sophy. Really we cannot but laugh at 
such a sense of self-conceit. She says, 
‘Ht is the tragedy of India that she has 
never understood or fully valued the 
truths that her own sons have revealed ; 
that she has always accepted the lesser 
and rejected the greater” (p. 65). It 
is a pity that her own statement is 
applicable to her own understanding. 
In chapter VI, ‘Christ as fulfilling the 
ideal of the Risis,’ says she, “Not only 
has India failed to realize God in His 
completeness, but she has failed to 
realize within self a perfect unity” 
(p. 187). But can we not equally say 
that not only has the distinguished writer 
failed to understand Indian pliilosopliy, 
but she is positively dogmatic in her 
hasty assertion ? The whole of her 
thesis is based upon the personality of 
God. Can we not ask, why her God is 
so unkind as to create sin in this world ? 
If Satan is more powerful than God, 
then what is the utility of such a power- 
less God } It is better, then, to worship 
the more powerful Satan than Him. In 
course of her discussion on Buddha’s 
teachings she remarks, “In no place does 
the Buddha deny the exsistence of God” 
(p. 85). But in no place also he affirms 
Personality or any such Christian con- 
ception of God. If by his silence he 
means any existence of God, he means 
his Nirvan. There is no ‘Fatherhood’ 
nor ‘Bridegroom’s’ love in such a God 
which is simply a state of unity. 
Buddha’s Nirvan is absolute cessation 
of all personalities, individualities and 
activities — be they of love or hate, sym- 
pathy or apathy, good or bad.. Nirvan 
is not revelation. It is pure negation 
of all concepts. 

We thereby do not mean to deny 
Christ. The Christian theory of revela- 
tion no doubt indicates a stage of reve- 
lation, but that is not the highest 
Realization, and this is all that we 
want to say. There is a step beyond. 
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where such revelations are also trans- 
cended. We accept Christ ; rather every 
religious man of the East feels proud 
that Jesus, the incarnation of Love, 
like other incarnations, was born in the 
East. We are also followers of Jesus 
but we differ from the orthodox Chris- 
tians in not accepting their most irra- 
tional dogma that Christ is the only 
saviour of the world and that he who 
does not accept Christ wdli be in the 
eternal damnation. In that ease the 
whole of the world would have suffered 
eternal hell before Christ was born. We 


do not hold such a queer view on any 
prophet — Buddha, Krishna, or Mahomet. 
Ail are equally important prophets. 
According to the diSerence of time and 
place, the teachings seem to differ. But 
all are the different streams leading to 
the same ocean. Reality is one — paths 
for its realization are different. 

Despite all these considerations, we 
cannot but admit the value of this 
book. Every religious man is sure to 
get some light and benefit from it, pro- 
vided he can keep himself aloof from 
the autocracy of a dogmatic faith. 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 


By SwaMI NiTYASWAKtrPANANDA 


m ^ sire? f^T Hficire; 


II II 


The body may fall may rise ^ or w of this 
who has forgotten the entire cycle of birth and rebirth owing to his 
repose on the foundation of his own being of the great-souled one 

care ^ not (v{^ is). 

86. Reposing^ on the foundation of his own being and for- 
getting the entire cycle of birth and rebirth, the great-souled 
person cares not whether his body dies or is born. 

Reposing etc . — The body, mind and the entire world are superimposed on the 
Self. Changes in the former, therefore, do not a:Kect the man of Self-knowledge.] 

srera;: 13^?^ 5^: II -iS || 

Without any possession moving freely free from the 

pairs of^opposites whose doubts have been rent asunder ^^1^5 in all 

things unattached alone the wise one rejoices. 

87. Blessed is the wise one who stands by‘ himself, who 
is attached to nothing, who is without^ any possession, who 
moves freely, who is free from the pairs of opposites, and whose 
doubts have been rent asunder. 

By etc. — i.e. aloof as witness. 

- Without etc . — The Self being One without a second, the man of Knowledge has 
nothing else to possess,] 
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Devoid of the feeling of ‘mine’ to whom earth, 

stone or gold is the same the knots of whose heart have been 

completely '^severed who has been purged of rajas and tamas 

the wise one excels, 

88. Glorious is the wise one who is devoid of ^mine-ness/ 
to whom earthj stone or gold is the same, the knots of whose 
heart have been rent asunder, and who has been purged' of 
rajas and ta7nas, 

[* Purged etc.—Sattvay rajas and tamas are the three constituents of Prakriti. The 
wlioie of internal and external nature is composed of them. Sattva is the principle of 
knowledge and delight. Rajas is the principle of motivity and pain. Tamas is the 
principle of inertia and ignorance. When rajas and tamas prevail in the mind, it cannot 
perceive the true nature of the Self. Sattva alone can reflect the self-effulgent Atman. 
So the mind must be purged of rajas and tamas before the glory of Atman may manifest.] 

IT cf? I 

gfRTcIRt II II 

Whose) ^ in the heart any desire ^ not is ci^ that) 

indifferent to all objects contented of the liberated 

soul with whom comparison is. 

89. Who is there to stand comparison with the liberated 
soul who has no desire whatsoever at heart, who is contented 
and indifferent to everything ? 

^STR^Jffq JT 1 

a grJTfq fi ^ H ll 

^ Except the desireless one other who knowing 

even ^ not knows seeing ^fq even ^ not TOfcT sees speaking ^fq 

even q not speaks ^ and, 

90. Who but the desireless one knows not even knowing, 
sees not even seeing, and speaks not even speaking? 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

IN THIS NUMBER the great Orientalist and distinguished 

author of The Cubed of Buddhism, 
With the next issue will begin a new speaks from his experiences of study 
series of Conversation with Swami Turi~ and deep thinking for long fifty 
yamnda. , . . Prof. Edmond Holmes, years. . . The article in the name of 
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Prof. Eenoy Kumar Sarkar is the 
summary of liis Presidential address at 
the birthday anniversary meeting of 
Swami Vivekananda held under the 
auspices of the Vivekananda Soeietyj 
Calcutta, in January last. . . Anger is 
a great sin and pride is its greatest ally- 
Pride and anger must go and humility 
and charity should take their place in 
the life of one who wants to be of any 
benefit to the children — this is what the 
writer of Spiritual Preparation of the 
Teacher wants to emphasize. . . Prof. 
Surendranath Mitra is a new contribu- 
tor to the Prahuddha Bharata, He is 
in the teaching staff of a College at 
Delhi. We hope his views about 
civilization will be found illuminat- 
ing. . . B. and J. are two Americans 
who came to India last year. The letter 
was written to a monk at the monastery 
at Belur. . . Prof. Teja Singh wrote a 
series of articles about the Sikh Gurus 
last year. He throws much new light 
on the vexed problem of the Hindu- 
Moslem unity. We commend the writ- 
ing to the serious attention of our 
readers. . . Prof. Jyotish Chandra 
Banerjee belongs to the Institute of 
Philosophy, Amalner. 

THE SELF-APPOINTED TEACHERS 

There is a-'class of people in the West, 
whose ignorance of things in Eastern 
countries is equalled only by their vanity 
to teach the people of the East. In 
their self-conceit they do not think even 
of the qualities and preparation that 
are necessary for being useful to others. 
They think that it is their birthright 
to teach the ^heathen^ people of the 
Orient and so want to force ^salvation’ 
upon them. Prof. Dhirendranath Roy 
of the University of the Phiilipines 
writes in the Modern Review : ^‘Most 
of the foreign people who come to live 
in the Orient are those who have had 


no chance at home. They come with 
the ostensible idea of helping the native 
people to live a better life, while the 
real motive lies in their pocket. Being 
usually misfits of their motherland, they 
can hardly be expected to fit in with 
the other land. When they find that 
these ‘damned’ natives are so ‘funny’ 
in their ways of life, they swear and 
curse and growl. They do whatever 
they want and, however wrong, they do 
it with impunity. They become import- 
ant and begin to speak and write. And 
what would all this be about if not the 
cursed natives ! They make sensational 
statements against the people, indulge 
in the widest generalizations on the bases 
of individual cases of weakness and thus 
flatter their racial vanity. They do so 
and in an unabashed manner they shout 
they are the chosen race of God.” 

The East has all along looked upon 
them with pity and indifference. But 
the effect of their actions is not so 
harmless as can be neglected with 
impunity. In the words of Prof. Roy, 
“The evil effect of this pretentious life 
is not immediately perceived by the 
people of the Orient. They, being 
possessed of a highly noble tradition 
of cultural life which appears to have 
entered into their very being by long 
practice, do not feel immediately pertur- 
bed in any noisy demonstration against 
them. But the masses, who usually do 
not go deeper into their national soul, 
are not so intrenched in their own 
culture as to unheed the shallow inter- 
pretation of narrow-minded foreigners. 
They are told over and over again of 
the rottenness of what they have, and 
their political helplessness stands as a 
strong argument for it. Voluminous 
literature is carefully got up in defence 
of such idea and then imported to feed 
the mind of the Oriental people, * * * * 

“Outwardly they may grumble against 
the criticism of their life by these intru- 
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sive foreigners, but proportionately there 
is a loss of confidence in themselves and 
a muffled feeling of respect for all that 
tbeir masters stand for.*’ 

There is too much of pride amongst 
the Eastern people also regarding the 
greatness of their spiritual legacy, due 
to which they think they can absolve 
themselves from any strenuous struggle 
to effect improvement in their condi- 
tions. If we take the case of India, 
for instance, can we say that the people 
have evinced so much zeal and earnest- 
ness to serve the cause of the country 
as many of the Western “Missions” in 
the East show in their activities of doing 
good or harm to us ? The law of nature 
is that those who do not stir themselves 
to go forward, will be pushed backward. 
If we cannot keep ourselves always alert 
and alive as to our duties, respon- 
sibilities and obligations to our country, 
it is but natural that others will take 
advantage of that to serve their selfi.sh 
ends and do us immense harm. 

A WELCOME STEP 

The condition of the depressed classes, 
suffering from many social disabilities, 
is such that it is undoubtedly a great 
disgrace to the Hindu community. 
Many have become conscious of this 
fact, but as yet no right steps have 
been taken. Some in their enthusiasm 
and zeal and swayed by impulse take 
and advocate measures, which may 
ultimately create many more complex 
problems. As for instance, the offer- 
ing of Satyagraha before a temple, 
though it may succeed, will in the long 
run create a permanent split between 
the two wings of the Hindu society. 
There can be no two opinions about the 
fact that to refuse Hindus admission 
into a temple for worshipping a Hindu 
deity is silly, to speak the least. And 
uaturally the aggrieved party, which 


has keenly become conscious of its 
sufferings, will try to wrest rights from 
the unwilling hands. But we are afraid, 
the Satyagraha method and its present 
application may not be a very healthy 
step. For, if the Satyagraha would be 
offered by persons, who are in dead 
earnest to worship the deity, their 
sufferings would melt the heart of the 
priests and temple authorities, howso- 
ever blinded they may be by narrow 
bigotry and hide-bound orthodoxy. But 
as it is, the step indicates to be taken 
not as a result of a sincere desire to 
worship the deity, but as a vindication 
of the rights on the part of the depress- 
ed classes. As such, the religious aspect 
of the question is eliminated. And it 
will be just like a fight for any material 
interest between two individuals or com- 
munities. 

While we rejoice that the depress- 
ed classes have become so aware 
of their grievances that they are going 
to assert their rights, — and certainly it 
is one way of bringing oppressors to 
their senses — ^we greatly wish that the 
caste-Hindus could create such an 
opinion amongst themselves that the 
temple-owners, of their own accord, 
would throw open the gates of the 
temples to their brethren, whom they 
have for ages criminally neglected and 
kept at a distance. ^ 

Is it simply a dream to expect such 
a thing? For our part we think not 
so. For not long ago, we heard from 
Ratnagiri that at the first anniversary 
celebration of the pan-Hindu temple at 
Patit-Pawn, Bhangis and Brahnadns 
offered worship together. A Bhangi 
boy was chosen to lead the ritual and 
a party of the Mahars and Chamars, 
well-trained in reciting Vedic Mantras, 
along with the Brahmins, Vaishyas and 
Mahrattas chanted the Gayatri, Gita and 
Rudra in the very ‘sanctum sanctorum’ 
of the temple. After the worship was 
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over, an anti-caste dinner was held on 
a large scale, and five hundred persons 
from Bhangis to Brahmins dined 
together publicly. 

This we welcome as a move in the 
right direction — a step which indicates 
that the grievances of the oppressed 
people have been removed not as a 
result of pressures put by them being 
goaded to desperation, but as a matter 
of love and goodwill on the part of the 
privileged classes and from their cons- 
cious feeling that they have so long done 
grave injustice to their own fellow- 
brethren. 

WHAT A PITY ! 

Indian culture is mainly embedded 
in the Sanskrit literature. Ancient India 
is still alive in it. Even now the voice 
of ancient sages come to us through 
the Vedas and the Smritis, written in 
Sanskrit. It is a view not very wrong- 
ly held, that India’s degeneration began, 
when she began to neglect her glorious 
cultural heritage. Real calamity of a 
nation lies not so much in its material 
losses as in the neglect of its age-long 
culture. Slave mentality is easily born 
of a people that hugs a foreign culture 
in place of its own. India will com- 
pletely forget herself when she will set 
aside Sanskrit as a relic of ancient India, 
How Indian, culture is neglected by our 
modern educated youths has been 
graphically described by Dr. Ananda 
Coomaraswami who is quoted by Dr. 
Jagadisan M. Kumarappa in a very 
thought-provoking article published re- 
cently in ^ the educational and literary 
supplement of The Hindu : ^‘Speak to 
the ordinary graduate of an Indian 
University or a student from Ceylon — ^hc 
will hasten to display his knowledge of 
Shakespeare; talk to Mm of religious 
philosophy you will find he is an 
atheist of the crude type common in 
Europe a generation ago, and that not 


only has he no religion but is lacking 
in philosophy as die average English- 
man ; talk to Mni cf Indian music, — 
he will produce a graniophciie or a 
harmonium and inilict upon you one or 
both ; talk to Inrii of Indian art, it is 
news to him that such a thing exists ; 
talk to him of Indian dress or jewellery, 
he wdil tell you that they are uncivilized 
and barbaric; ask him to translate for 
you a letter WTitten in his ovrn mother 
tongue, he does not know it. He is, 
indeed, a stranger in liis own land.” 

For such a deplorable state of things, 
we cannot, however, lay all the blame 
at the door of our youths. Tlie pre- 
vailing system of education and want of 
insight on the part of our own countrj"- 
men are the principal factors that are 
responsible for such a widespread ignor- 
ance of Indian culture. 

India’s place in the world of culture 
is well known to the savants of both 
the East and the West. It is a matter 
of great disgrace to keep our young men 
ignorant of their own culture. Revival 
of Sanskrit learning is an indispensable 
necessity for the preservation of our 
national individuality. 

THE ‘^MANTRA DIKSHA” 
MOVEMENT 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya gave 
‘^Mantra Diksha” on 5th March last 
to all classes of Hindus including the 
depressed ones. The number of those 
who were initiated was about 500. 
Of them 150 persons belonged to the 
depressed classes. The ceremony was 
performed on the banks of the Ganges 
at Dasaswamedh Ghat in Benares. 
The movement is undoubtedly a blessing 
to the so-called untouchables and de- 
pressed classes. It will have a far- 
reaching effect on the Hindu society 
itself. The so-caUed low-caste people 
are not really depressed but they have 
been suppressed for ages. The noble 
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exanr .ie of the Pandit should be an eye- 
opciicr to the so-called higher classes. 

The formal initiation, however, does 
not bring our work to an end. Further 
steps are necessary to reform the un- 
toneliables. It requires silent and 
patient wmrk among them through- 
out tile country. Several philanthropic 
bodies are doing useful work in this 
direction. But they are not sufficient 
to cope with the huge amount of 
woik that has to be done among 
ib.e untouehahies. Indian villages in 
the majority of cases, are still groan- 
ing under the yoke of priestcraft and 
suffering from the callousness of privi- 
leged classes. It is time to start 
vigorous propaganda against the perni- 
cious evils that are eating into the vitals 
of the Hindu society. Swami Viveka- 
iianda cried himself hoarse for the uplift 
of the so-called untouchables. The great 
Swami wanted that our young men 
should carry the message of Vedanta to 
their very doors and live among them 
as one of their own brethren. 

ENGLISH YOUTHS’ APATHY FOR 
RELIGION 

In England, there is now a section of 


distinguished educationists who strong- 
ly believe that to-day, schools and col- 
leges fail to make adequate religious 
impression on the youths, because the 
society has no dehntie attitude to life 
and it is governed by institutional reli- 
gion. It is not the fact that modern 
youths of England are not interested in 
religion. Still they show utter indif- 
ference to religious creeds and why ? It 
is because, they say, modern society is 
not inspired by definite views about the 
relations of God to the imiverse. In 
this connection, Mr. Arthur May hew 
wrote in the Hindu some time ago : 
‘‘What I am maintaining is that if a 
community has no clear views regarding 
such matters, it cannot be surprised if 
its youth ignores them,” Apart from 
metaphysical and theological questions, 
religion has some other distinctive 
features, e.g., it inspires men to lead a 
pure, honest and truthful life. If we 
leave aside the question of God and His 
relation to the universe the well-being of 
a society demands that its members be 
good, honest and moral, even for the 
sake of citizenship. The youths who 
may defy institutional religions need be 
taught how to enjoy the sweet fruits of 
the noblest human virtues. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


TiVO DIALOGUES OF PLATO— The 

First Alcibiades and the Meno. A new 
translation by tbe editors of the Shrine 
of Wisdom. Published by the Shrine of 
Wisdom, London^ 186 pp. Py'ice Jf.{6 net. 

Plato may be said to be the father of 
Western Philosophy. It is upon the basis 
of his metaphysics that the whole of the 
structure of Modern Philosophy of the West 
— either of Idealistic or Realistic School, is 
more or less built up. Plato is a volumiiious 
author of classical antiquity whose works 


are the valuable treasure not only of the 
West but also of the whole human race. We 
know very little of the contends of Plato’s 
lectures except from a few scanty notices 
of Aristotle and his contemporaries. But the 
whole of his philosophy and life is revealed 
in his written Dialogues which are thirty-six 
in number. The purpose of all these dialo- 
gues was mainly to appeal to the educated 
at large and interest them in philosophy. 

Every dialogue has a reflection of the 
cosmic order, nature of the soul, and the 
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Good, etc. There is much difference of 
opinion as to the historical origin of these 
dialogues of which Alcibiades I is taken by 
some scholars, e,g,, A. E. Taylor, as a com- 
position done by some immediate disciple 
of Plato, after the latter’s death. But the 
laiiguage and contents of it which are 
thoroughly Platonic prevent us from such 
a presumption. However, in fact, Alcibiades 
I is an excellent introduction to the whole 
Platonic ethical and political philosophy. 
“Know thyself” — knowledge of the real self, 
is the main basis of this dialogue which the 
translators have referred to, in the short 
introduction — “from Proclus’ commentary ; 
extracted and adapted from Thomas Taylor’s 
translation.” 

To come to the Sleno. It is one of the 
most important and interesting of the Plato- 
nic dialogues. Its language is very simple 
but it is famous for its good humour and 
subtle irony. The historical basis of it is 
also interesting as to how Meno joined the 
expedition of Cyrus the younger, against his 
brother Artaxerxes II at Colossae and how 
he, at last, was sent a prisoner to the 
Persian Court, where at a very tender age, 
he was executed after a year’s confinement. 
The Meno is one of the dialogues where we 
get sufficient proof for supposing Plato to 
have been actually present at the conversa- 
tion. Meno opened his discussions with 
Socrates with a vital question like — ^Can 
goodness be taught or if not, can it be 
acquired by practice ? If it can be acquired 
neither by instruction nor by practice, is 
it naturally inborn ? or how do we come 
by it ? In short, the main thesis of this 
dialogue is that the knowledge of virtue ox 
goodness is only attained through innate 
ideas which S^>crates concludes in his answer. 
To very many questions of Meno, Socrates 
has shown his indifierence by passing remark 
that he has no interest in any problem which 
does not lead one to truth and thus cannot 
save one ‘Trom the sloth and self-neglect 
which are natural consequences of the eristic 
igno ratio 

However we are really thankful to the 
translators of a noble wmrk which is 
precious to all humanity and more so for 
their ability in doing it into very simple 
intelligible English which will interest every 
thoughtful man in Plato’s philosophy. 

J. B. 

SURYA NAMASKARS. By Balasaheb 
Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., Chief of Aundh. 


Published by R. K. Kuioskar, Aundh. 1S6 pp. 
Price Re. 1. 

This is a valuable book on physical and 
mental culture with up-to-date inlormaticn 
on diet, method of cooking, etc. It con- 
tains 41 illustrations showing the various 
positions of exercise, known as Surya Namas- 
Jears. A big chart with 10 illustrations 
showing all the positions is given free with 
the book. The Chief of Aundh himself is 
not simply the author of the book, but he 
is also a practical teacher of Surya Namas- 
kars with varied experiences on the subjecL 
The treatise combines very nicely the ele- 
ments of religion wdth those of physical 
culture. 

PRACTICAL NATURE-CURE, VOLS. I & 
II. By Sarma K. Lakshman, B.A., B.L. 
The Nature-Cure Publishing House, Pudii- 
hotah, S. I. Ry. ToL I, 1S7 pp ; VoL 11, 
136 pp. Price Rs. 4. 

In these volumes, the author who himself 
is a Nature-Curist for many years, has given 
his first-hand experiences of Nature-Cure in 
different aspects. The volumes dwell upon 
the most elementary as w'ell as the most 
important things of h^'giene which every- 
body ought to know for prevention of 
diseases and natural living. They really 
show a harmless way back to health. 

THE HEART OF BHAGAVATAM. By 
Susarla Srinivasa Rao, B.A., Ramaraopeta, 
Cocanada. ISO pp. Price Re. 1-}^. 

The book is a translation of the famous 
Sri Bhagavata Hridayam by Sri Jayatirtha 
Swamin, known also as Yishnutirtha. He 
selected 385 verses from Srimad Bhagavaiam, 
so that ordinary readers may grasp the 
central ideas of the same. There are SO 
chapters in the book, each dealing with a 
separate topic. The present author has 
given a suitable Introduction and together 
with the Sanskrit texts added free transla- 
tions and necessary explanations. The hook 
will be of much value to the English-reading 
public. 

SRI BHUPATINATH. Translated by 
Narendralal Ganguli. Sri Bhupati Math, 
Radhanagar, Pahna, Bengal. 3J^ pp. Price 
not given. 

This pamphlet is a translation of the 
originally Bengali autobiography of Sri 
Bhupatinath. It contains descriptions of 
many interesting incidents in the life of Sri 
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Bliupatinath in relation to Sri Ramakrishna 
Pa r a m i.i a an s a de r a . 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE 
VILLAGES OF INDIA. By Alice B. Van 
Boren, M,X. Puhlished hy Association Press, 

5 Iliissdl Street, Calcutta. 115 pp. Price 
paper Be. l-k> cloth Rs. 2. 

It an idea of tiie metliods adopted, 

by the Cliristian missionaries to spread 
edueaiioii in tlie villages of India. 

THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT AS AN 
EDUCATIONAL FACTOR IN INDIA. By 
Ciiiford Manshardt, Ph.D. Published by 
Association Press, 5 Russell Street, Calcutta. 
Sr pp. Price, cloth Be. 1~8 ; paper Re. 1. 

The purpose of the book is to provide an 
introduction to the Settlement Movement, 
main emphasis being given on the educa- 
tional contribution by the Christian Missiona- 
ries to it. 

THE ME.ANING OF LIFE AND JESUS. 
By F. W. Shaw. The Christian Literature 
Society, Madras. 110 pp. Price As. 12. 

It interprets human life and its purpose in 
the light of the teachings of Jesus. 

THE RAIMAYANA. By P. Gopala Menon, 
B.A., L.L.B. The Sanatana Dliarma Printing 
Worhs and Publishing House Ltd., Erna- 
kula^n. 203 pp. Price As. 12. 

It tells the story of the Ramayana in 
simple English and in an interesting manner. 
School boys may be amply profited by it. 
The style of the book is graceful. 

SCIENTIFIC RELIGION VOL. II. By 
G. N. Gokhale, B.Sc., L.C.E., M.I.E. (Ind.), 
Civil Engineering College, Karachi. 

This is a collection of lecture notes by 
the author on various topics concerning the 
constitution of man — the body, intellect and 
emotions. 

TOHCHBEARERS OF TO-MORROW, by 
A. S. Satyarthi. Published by Ganesh 4’ Co., 
Madras. j^6 pp. Price As. 8. 

This is an interpretation of Vaswani^s 
message to Young India. 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND INDUS- 
TRIALISM. Published by the National 
Chtistian Council of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, Nagpur, C.P. 19 pp. Price As. 4 . 


A WAR INDICTMENT AGAINST ALCO- 
HOL. Published by S. Ganesan, Triplicane, 
Madras. 11 pp. Price six pies. 

MENTAL HEALING. By K. L. Sarma, 
B.A., B.L. The Nature-cure Publishing 
House, Pudukotah, S. India. 19 pp. Price 
As. 2. 

MAHATMA GANDHI’S CREED OF NON- 
VIOLENCE. By Daya Shankar Varshney, 
B.A. Published by J. P. Suda, M.A., Meerut 
College, Meerut. 36 pp. Price not given. 

CHATS BEHIND BARS. By C. Raja- 
gopalachar. Published by S. Ganesan, 
Triplicane, Madras. 98 pp. Price As. 6. 

This contains interesting talks given by the 
author to his fellow prisoners in Jail in 1930. 
Tiie book covers a variety of subjects, such 
as Socrates, Bolshevism, Caste, Voluntary 
Scavengers, Religion, etc. 

REALITY AND REALISATION. By 
R. V. Jahagirdar, M.A. (Lond.), M.R.A.S. 
Published by the Karnatak College, Dhar- 
war. 19 pp. Price not given. 

This is an able presentation of Shamkara’s 
view of Reality and Realization. 

GANDHISM AND SOCIALISM. By 
Richard B. Gregg. Published by S. Ganesan, 
Triplicane, Madras. JfO pp. Price As. 2. 

The author drives home that Gandhism is 
more effective for India than Western forms 
of Socialism. 

RAJA-A^OGA OR OCCULTISM. By H. P. 
Blavatsky. Theosophy Company (India) Ltd. 
Bombay. 182 pp. Price Re. 1. 

It dwells upon occultism, its various as- 
pects according to Theosophy. 

THE ROERICH PACT : Banner of Peace. 
Published from 12, Rue De Poitiers, Paris. 

Prof. Nicholas Roerich is known for his 
interest in the protection of the culture of 
the world, for culture means Peace. He is 
trying to create an International Tlag, called 
Banner of Peace, recognized by all nations, 
which, when hung over Museums, Cathedrals, 
Universities and other cultural centres, will 
be respected in times of war as indicating 
international and neutral territory. The 
present book contains description of this 
project and various correspondence, to show 
how it has received approval from various 
people and societies in many countries. 
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The following books and pamphlets have 
been received with thanks from the Theoso- 
phical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras: — 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE SIXTH 
ROOT-RACE. By C. W. Leadbeater. 210 
pp. Price Board Rs. 2 ; Cloth Rs. 2-8. 

This is a reprint in more convenient form 
of the final chapters of Man : Whence, How 
and Whither. It attempts to sketch the 
early beginnings of the sixth Root Race, 
comparable to the early stage of the fifth 
Root Race in Arabia. 

THEOSOPHY. By Annie Besant. 51 pp. 
Price Ji- as. 

This treats of the principles of Theosophy. 

TWO STORIES. By H, P. Blavatsky. 
55 pp. Price Wi'. 12 as. do. Re. 1. 

THE ORIGINAL PROGRAI^IME OF THE 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY AND PRELI- 
MINARY MEMORANDUM OF THE ESO- 
TERIC SECTION. By H. P. Blavatsky. 
75 pp. Price Wr. Re. I...CI 0 . Re. 1-8. 

REMINISCENCES OF COLONEL H. S. 
OLCOTT. By various writers. 80 pp. Price 
Wr. Re. 1-Jf, cloth Re. 1-12. 

MESSAGES OF ANNIE BESANT (1913— 
1931). 33 pp. Price 8 as. 

KARMA-LESS-NESS (Theosophical Essays 
on Art). By C. Jinarajadasa. 138 pp. Price 
not given. 

MAN’S LIFE IN THIS AND IN OTHER 
WORLDS. By Annie Besant. 28 pp. Price 
2 as. 

THE WIL^. AND THE PLAN IN 
SCIENCE. By V. Appa Row, M.A. 18 pp. 
Price 2 as. 

THE WORK OF THEOSOPKISTS. By 
The Rt. Rev. C, W. Leadbeater. 20 pp. 
Price 2 as. 

THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY AND 
H. P. B, By Annie Besant & H. T. Patter- 
son. 30 pp. Price 2 as. 

Bengau 

BHARATA-SAMVAD. By Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Ramakrishna Tarkatirtha, Belur- 
math, Howrah. 220 pp. Price Re. 1-^.. 

This is a critical study of the great epic, 
Mahabharata. The learned author has given 


a very interesting Introduction in which he 
discusses the significance of the various ideals 
as set forth in the Mahabharata. The book 
is unique in many respects. It gives a clear 
analysis of all the characters in the epic. 
The author masterly handles various topics 
in connection with the events of the Ivurii- 
kshetra war and indicates the morals to be 
derived from the Mahabharata. The book is 
written in an elegant style. 

TATTVA-VUNAN (iMETAPHYSICS). By 
Sadhu Santinath. Matigal Bhahan, Naslk. 
163 pp. Price (not given). 

The book is a profound exposition of the 
rational basis of Advaita Vedanta within a 
small compass. The author has discussed 
the fundamentals of Advaita Metaphysics, 
such as Existence, Knowledge, and the Know’- 
able from the epistemological view-point 
and has tried to establish the Advaita posi- 
tion by pure reasoning without referring to 
the authority of the Shastras. This method 
is likely to appeal to many scholars and 
thinkers in these days of rationalism when 
people are eager to do away with external 
sanction in the field of religion. 

The author, an ardent student and strong 
follower of Advaita, is evidently well- 
acquainted with Western Metaphysics. He 
has quoted very apt passages from prominent 
philosophers of the West to illustrate his 
ideas and arguments, which are taken mostly 
from authoritative Sanskrit texts and com- 
mentaries published and unpublished. 

Of the few works on the Vedanta philo- 
sophy that Bengali literature can boast of, 
none has given the rationale of Advaitisni 
in a more complete and condensed form. 

There is one discordant note, however, in 
the book, which is very striking. It is the 
author’s denial, though not actual refuta- 
tion, of Moksha, which has been propounded 
by almost all the philosophers of India and 
to establish which has been the sole object 
of the Advaita Vedanta. 

We wish the printing and get up had been 
worthy of the subject-matter* 

DHANA VIJNANE SAKRETI. By Shiv 
Chandra Datta, M.A., B.L., F.R. Econ. S. 
New Oriental Library, 25/2, Cormvallis 
Street, Calcutta. 12-^319 pp. Price Rs. 2. 

It is only in recent times that our people 
have been taking interest in the subject of 
Economies and that is also confined within 
the English-knowing people. As such it is 
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no wonder that there are very few books on 
Economics in Indian Vernaculars. The 
author is to be congratulated for breaking 
a new ground and bringing out a book for 
the benefit of the Bengali-reading public. 
This volume covers a variety of subjects 
dealing mostly with the economic problems 
of the country. Mr. Datta has got the art 
of making the dry bones of Economics 
instinct with life and his hook is an interest- 
ing reading throughout. He will be doing 
a signal service to Bengali literature, if he 
pursues his work in this direction. 

Marathi 

LALA LAJPAT RAI. A biography. 
296 pp. Price Rs. 2. 

DATTA-BHAKTA-RAHASYA. A philo- 
sophical exposition and historical survey of 
the Datta Sampradaya. 650 pp. Price 
Rs. 3. 

Both these books are from the pen of 
Mr. Sadashiva Krishna Phadke, pleader in 
the Kolaba District of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Mr. Phadke’s debut as an author is 
a very recent occurrence and he has 
launched his literary career in his maturer 
years. A few years back, he took the 
Marathi reading public by surprise by pre- 
senting an erudite treatise on the history 
of Brahma and Deva Samajas in Bengal. 

After that Mr. Phadke has rivetted his 
attention upon the study of Arya-Samaj in 
the Punjab founded by Swanii Dayananda ; 
but before presenting a consecutive and ex- 
tensive history of the Arya-Samaj, he has 
thought it expedient to publish the biography 
of Swami Dayananda and that under review 
of the late Lala Rajpat Rai. We think the 
author has done the right thing in assigning 
a separate volume to the life and work of 
Lalaji rather than make it appear as a part 
of his proposed history of the Arya-Samaj. 
For Lalaji’s life has more than one aspect 
and though it cannot be gainsaid that 


Lalaji owed his inspiration, his fervent 
patriotism and his zeal for the service of 
the mother country to the founder of Arya- 
Samaj and some of his early followers, 
still he is indebted for his political cult and 
creed to that uncrowned Eiing of Maha- 
rashtra, the late Lokmanya Tilak. The 
author would not have been able to do full 
justice to this aspect of Lalaji’s life had 
it been simply a study of the personality 
with reference to the history of the Arya- 
Samaj. There have been some two or three 
biographies of Lalaji but they emphasize 
the political side of his life. Here we get 
the complete picture of the man and the 
book deserves to be widely read. 

Datta-bhakta-bahasya is a study of a 
religious sect prevalent particularly in 
Maharashtra. It is divided in three parts. 
The fi.rst part contains in a highly poetic 
style the devout effusions of a votary in a 
suppliant mode of self-surrender and the 
spiritual significance of the various religious 
practices. In the second part, are given 
inter alia the traditional account of the 
incarnation of Shri Dattatraya, the philo- 
sophy of the sect and the lives of nine 
devotees of Dattatraya. The last part is a 
compilation from an abundance of literature 
of devout songs etc. The Avadhuta Gita 
and few minor Upanishads in Sanskrit are 
aptly added to this section. 

It is no exaggeration to say, so far as 
Marathi literature is concerned, that the 
present attempt is the first of its kind. For 
the historical and philosophical information 
of our religious systems, we have to depend 
upon the coloured accounts of Missionary 
authors. Mr. Phadke will have rendered an 
invaluable service to Maratlji literature if 
he fulfils his pledge of writing similar 
treatises on the rest of the sects. We 
highly recommend both these volumes to 
the Marathi reading public. 

S. R. Parasnis. 


^^Those mho come to seek truth with such a spirit of love and veneration^ 
to them> the Lord of Truth reveals the most wonderful things regarding Truth, 
Goodness, and Beauty,^* 


— Swami Vivehananda, 



NEWS AND REPORTS 


SRI SARADA DEVI BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATIONS 

It was a happy idea to celebrate publicly 
the 79th birthday anniversary of Sri Sarada 
Devi the spiritual partner of Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa Deva, at Nagpur, 
Accordingly under the wise counsel and 
proper direction given by Mrs, Ramabai 
Tambe, Mrs. Putalabai Kinkhede 

and Mrs. S. K. Gupta, arrangements for the 
celebration were made at Sri Saradeswari 
Mahila Dnyan Mandir near the Rama- 
krishna Ashram, Dhantoli. 

In the morning, the puja was performed 
by three learned Brahmins and the Vedas re- 
cited. At about 3 p.m, the proceedings of 
the meeting commenced with an opening 
song in Hindi. Interesting and highly ins- 
tructive addresses on the life of Sri Sarada 
Devi were then read — one in Hindi by the 
Head Mistress of the Bengali Girls School 
and the other in Marathi by Mrs. Behare. 
The meeting terminated at about 5 p.m. 
after a few songs, both IMarathi and Hindi, 
sung by the girls, and distribution of prasad. 

We congratulate the lady organizers and 
their assistants on the success of the pleasant 
function. The Hitavada, Nagpur. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA BIRTHDAY 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING AT DACCA 

In connection with the birthday celebra- 
tion of Sri Ramakrishna, a largely-attended 
meeting was held on the 13th March last 
at the Ramakrishna Math, Dacca. Dr. J. C, 
Ghose of the Dacca University presided, 
and amongst others Profs. Rameshchandra 
Mazumdar and Haridas Bhattacharjee ad- 
dressed the meeting. Prof. Bhattacharjee in 
course of his speech said that of all the 
religious reformers that flourished in the 
nineteenth century, Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa stood foremost because of the all- 
embracing, comprehensive and universal 
character of his teachings, which were most 
appealing to everyone of India irrespective 
of caste, creed or colour. The organized 
religions and humanitarian activities of the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda movement on a 
wide scale throughout India and abroad 


reminded him, said the speaker, of the 
glorious Buddhistic xAge, and that the day 
would come in distant future when the 
temples and various other activities of the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Age would engage 
the labours of the future historians and 
research scholars like those of the Buddhis- 
tic Age. In the meeting the annual report 
of this Branch centre for the year 1931 
together with a report of the Flood Relief 
work done by it in the Dacca District during 
the last devastating flood was read and prizes 
were awarded to the prize-winners in an All- 
Bengal Essay competition organized by the 
Ramakrishna Math, Dacca, on the occasion 
of the last birthday anniversary of Swami 
Vivekananda. 

In winding up the proceedings of the 
meeting, Dr. Ghose in a neat little speech 
dwelt on the religious toleration and catho- 
licity of Sri Ramakrishna and his new ideal 
of service. The learned President stressed 
on the imperative need of the preaching of 
the doctrine of religious harmony of the 
Prophet of Dakshineshwar in this age of 
religious dissensions and fanaticism. 'While 
eulogizing the extensive humanitarian acti- 
vities of the Ramakrishna Mission, he 
appealed to the audience to help forward 
its noble cause. 

A CONFERENCE OF RELIGIONS IN 
CEYLON. 

The celebration of the 97th birthday of 
Sri Ramakrishna on the 13th March under 
the auspices of the Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Colombo, was a unique function inasmuch 
as a Conference of Religions of the Island, 
which was the first of its kind in Ceylon 
formed a special feature. There were two 
sessions of the Conference, each lasting for 
two hours, in which the representatives of 
the religions of Ceylon spoke or read their 
papers. Saiva Siddhanta and Hinduism 
were represented by Mr. S. Sivapadasundam, 
B.A., and Swami Jagadiswarananda ; Islam 
and Zoroastrianism by Messrs. T. B. Jayah, 
B.A,, and D. Choksy ; Buddhism by the 
Rev. Bhikkhu Ananda Maitreya of Balan- 
goda, Christianity by Rev, D. Karunaretna 
and Rev. Francis Kingsbury, B.A. The 
celebration was conducted in a specially 
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erected pandal facing the sea and attended 
by a large number of people. 

In this connection a broadcast talk was 
given by Swami Ghanauanda of the Rama- 
krishna Mission, Ceylon, on “Sri Rama- 
krisiina and his place in the history of 
modern religious thought.” 

STIPENDS FOR INDLW STUDENTS IN 
GERMANY. 

We have received the following for publica- 
tion from the Secretary, The India Institute 
of the Deutsche Akademie: 

The India Institute of the Deutsche 
Akademie herewith invites applications for 
the following stipends for Indian students 
at different German Universities for the 
Academic year 1932-1933. 

1. Breslau : One stipend at the Univer- 
sity of Breslau in the shape of free tuition 
and a pocket-money of RM 30, — (thirty 
Marks) per month. (Only for arts subjects, 
such as philosophy, philology, Indology, 
mathematics, fine arts etc.) 

2. Dresden : One stipend at the Techno- 
logical University (Technische Hochschule) 
of Dresden in the shape of free tuition. 

3. Hohenheim : One stipend at the Agri- 
cultural University’- of Hohenheim in the 
shape of free tuition and free lodging. 

4. Niimherg : One stipend at the Uni- 
versity of Commerce and Industry (Handel- 
shochschule) in Niirnherg in the shape of 
free tuition and free board in the Mensa 
Academica, 

These four stipends are tenable provision- 
ally for two academic semesters only, of 
which the first begins with November, 1932, 
and the second ends wdth July, 1933. 

Only graduates of recognised Indian Uni- 
versities are eligible to these stipends. Non- 
graduates will be given consideration only 
if they have recognised literary or scientific 
achievements to their credit. Every appli- 
cation should be accompanied by certificates 
of Professors under whose direction the 
applicant has hitherto carried on his studies. 
Knowledge of German is most essential. 

No application will be given any considera- 
tion unless it is guaranteed for by some 


eminent Professor or an otherwise well- 
known personage that the applicant is really 
earnest about his application and will 
certainly come to Germany before 1st of 
October, 1932, if a stipend is offered to him. 

The semester begins with November, but 
the stipendiaries will have to reach Munich 
on or before the 1st of October and stay 
here for four weeks at their own cost devot- 
ing all their time to the study of German, 
although it is presupposed that they already 
possess a working knowledge of same. 

All applications should reach the India 
Institute of the Deutsche Akademie before 
the 1st of Juney 19S2. A special committee 
of experts will select the candidates from 
among the applicants who will be promptly 
informed of the decision. The selection will 
be determined solely and wholly by the 
academic qualifications of the applicants. 
The certificates and testimonials of the 
applicant will not be returned to them. 

All applications should be sent to the 
following address ; 

Dr. Franz Thierfelder, 

Secretary, India Institute of the Deutsche 
Akademie Munich, Residenz, Germany. 

We take this opportunity to make it 
known to the Indian public that in course 
of the last two years we have received 
many applications from Indian students of 
Engineering and Technology asking for 
facilities for practical training in German 
factories. In response to this demand we 
have in the past done our best to procure 
those facilities for really qualified applicants 
and in future too we shall be always pre- 
pared to do the same. Although no definite 
promise can be given beforehand, a limited 
number of Indian students may he provided 
with facilities for practical training in 
General Mechanical Engineering, Paste-board 
Industry, Manufacture of Sewing Machines, 
etc. Qualified Indian students desirous of 
such facilities should formally apply to the 
India Institute of the Deutsche Akademie, 
In no case is there any prospect of pecuniary 
remuneration for the labour rendered at the 
respective factories. 
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“Arise! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached/' 


NOTES OF CONVERSATION WITH 
SWAMI TURIYANANDA 

A New Series 

(From the Diary of a Disciple) 


14th November, 1921. 

Sicami : (To Dr. D.) Don’t com- 
plain. Rest satisfied with whatever 
circumstances the Mother keeps you in. 
Whenever any weakness comes to you, 
pray to Her all the more. A General 
was fighting, and by his side was his 
son in the fight. The son was repeated- 
ly complaining to the father, ‘My 
sword is too short. My sword is too 
short.’ At last the father replied, 
‘Add a step to it, my boy.’ Where to 
get another sword there ? He must 
manage with what he has got. Simi- 
larly, you^will have to work with what- 
ever materials, the Mother has given 
you. Complaining will not do. You 
must defy dangers. Swamiji, (Viveka- 
nanda) was once attacked by a troop of 
monkeys, when a Sannyasin, who was 
near by, called out to him, ‘Stop and 
face the brute.’ When he did that, 


the monkeys disappeared. From that 
time onward he would never care for 
any danger — he would always say, 
‘Face the brute’.” 

16th November, 1921. 

In the afternoon Swami Turiyananda 
in the course of discussion about the 
present condition of our country inci- 
dentally said, “Swamiji (Vivekananda) 
was sailing for England. I was in the 
company. He was not allowed to land 
at Madras, though there was no such 
restriction for the Europeans. I found 
him fretfully pacing up and down in 
the deck and muttering to himself, 
‘Why do they not arrest me ? Why do 
they not take my life?’ At this I 
asked, ‘Why ? What will be the result, 
if you are arrested or killed?’ Swamiji 
said, ‘Don’t you see that the whole 
country is looking to me? If they do 
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anything against me, it will rise up like 
a rocket/ ” 

7th December, 1921. 

When the class on the Srimad-Bliaga- 
\ at was over, Swami Turiyananda said, 
nice is the state of Jivanmukti 
(iiberatioii-iii-life) ! One cannot taste 
it without having the body. Por, in 
the Pure Brahman, there is no knower 
or knowable. But in the state of Jivan- 
miikti, e^en with this physical body 
one can have a taste of the impersonal 
condition. For, the person was once 
in bondage, and now he is enjoying 
the state of liberation. A moment 
ago, the world and everything existed 
for him, but now he sees nothing but 
Brahman. So he wonders, where is 
the world gone, which 'was seen even 
just before ? At this stage, nothing 
can be understood : Where is the 
world gone ? What has become of 
it ? and the like. Once the problem 
was greatly exercising my mind, ‘Why 
does the soul take up a body?’ I 
searched many books and at last got 
the answer : ‘It is to enjoy the bliss 
of Jivanmukti/ This caused me great 
delight.” 

12th December, 1921. 

When the class on the Adhyatma 
Ramayana was finished, Swami Turiya- 
nanda, said, “This Ramayana says that 
Havana stole a'way not the real Sita, 
but a false one. Before Sita was stolen, 
Sri Ramachandra invoked Agni. When 
Agni came Rama prayed to him, ‘I 
shall keep Sita with you, please give 
me a Maya Sita/ At this Agni took 
away the real Sita and gave liim a false 
one instead. It was this Sita, -which 
Havana stole* Afterwards -when 
Ravana was killed and Rama returned 
to Ayodhya, there -was a ‘fire-ordeaP 
for Sita, At this time, the false Sita 
entered into the fire, and Agni, carry- 


ing the real Sita on his head, handed 
her over to Rama, W^e have heard 
from Sri Ramakrishna (though we have 
not come across such thing in the 
Ramayana) that the false Sita, before 
entering into the fire, said to Rama- 
chandra, ‘I have suffered quite a lot 
in life. Let me have once the pleasure 
of your company.’ At this Rama 
replied, ‘That won’t be possible in this 
physical body as Rama.’ Later on, it 
-was Sita who came as Draupadi to be 
the beloved companion of Sri Krishna.” 

13th December, 1921. 

Swami : “Sri Ramakrislma used to 
say, ‘One is allowed to forsake every- 
thing for God, As for instance, 
Bharata abandoned his mother, Kai- 
keyi, for Rama ; Prahlad left his father ; 
the Gopis gave up their husbands 
and Vibhishana severed himself from 
Havana.’ ” 

Date not Noted. 

Swami : “Whoever came to Sri 
Ramakrishna -v^^ould feel greatly rejoic- 
ed. He would give bliss to all, none 
would be deprived of that; at least for 
the time being even, one would be 
plunged in deep joy. How great was 
his kindness ! Once Girish Ghose came 
all on a sudden to him at Dakshineshwar 
at dead of night amidst the storms and 
rains of a frightfully inclement weather. 
Sri Ramakrishna got him down from 
the carriage and asked Ramlal, his 
nephew, ‘See, there are wine bottles in- 
side the carriage. Bring them down. 
Else, whence shall I supply him wine, 
if he wants to drink in the morning?’ 
Girish Babu used to say, ‘It is not for 
nothing that I have given myself up to 
Sri Ramakrishna. No one else would 
have cared to give me shelter on such 
a foul night as that and that with such 
infinite kindness. 
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“He had wonderful love also for mark with respect to him, ‘He will 

Swamiji (Vivekananda) and would re- never have any sexual relation.’ ” 


WANTED A DYNAMIC SPIRIT 

By the Editoh 


I 

It is said that a certain kind of oyster 
remains looking to the sky, when the 
star ‘Swati’ is on the ascendant, for a 
drop of water from the clouds, and 
that got, it dives down into the depths 
of the sea to form within itself a mother 
of pearl. The same one-pointedness is 
demanded of a person who wants to 
realize God. He should be eagerly wxiit- 
ing to have in him a little drop of love 
for God; that obtained, be should give 
up all other considerations — he should 
forget the whole world in the thought 
of transforming that little love into a 
blazing light of realization. God is a 
jealous God. He does not tolerate love 
for any other thing in the devotee. 
The devotee should love Him with all 
his mind, heart and soul. In the 
intensity of his hunger for God-realiza- 
tion he should forget his very existence 
— his very *body-idea. Such is the con- 
dition necessary to be fulfilled before 
a person can expect to have the light of 
realization dawned on him. 

So it is we find that in India, people 
who are really serious about realizing 
God, give up the world and take to 
caves and forests. For they want to 
increase their devotion to God in the 
same way as a bird seeks to hatch its 
eggs undisturbed. To a devotee the 
very love of those whom he once con- 
sidered as very near and dear seems to 
be a great obstacle — he dreads the touch 


of their love as much as a man dreads 
the bite of a poisonous snake. And so 
he flies away from them to be alone 
with himself and his only Beloved Lord. 

Such an attitude of mind is consider- 
ed by many — if not strictly all — reli- 
gions of the world to be the necessary 
condition of God-realization. God and 
the wmrld cannot he together. One who 
is daring enough to seek God must have 
the courage to stand outside the limit 
of all human help and want nothing 
but Him. In India it has been greatly 
encouraged and emphasized that the 
summum honiini of life is only to 
realize God, and as a concomitant the 
spirit of renunciation also has got much 
facihty to grow. It is in India that a 
beggar’s bowl is more respected than a 
royal sceptre — that the society pays the 
greatest homage to one who gives up 
everything in quest of God, though he 
may have been a pariah before. In 
India the man who wants to realize 
God is absolved from all responsibility 
— the responsibility to the family, to the 
country, to the world. He is allowed 
complete freedom to pursue his quest 
quite unhampered. 

II 

The great emphasis laid on the ideal 
of God-realization as the sole aim of 
life, has resulted in an indirect effect 
upon the society. As a consequence of 
that the society as a whole has given 
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^^reater encouragement to individuals to 
strive for self-realization than to itself to 
become aggressive in its relation to the 
people outside its limit. Excepting at 
a time when prophets have arisen and 
flooded the country with a great spiri- 
tual upheaval, the society has been 
busy, at best, to find measures of self- 
protection. It has framed laws to safe- 
guard itself against alien influence and 
to prevent individuals from going out- 
side its fold, but has made no direct and 
dtiibi'rate attempt to get others into 
it. It is due to the power of assimila- 
tion innate in the teachings of Hindu- 
ism, that even without any direct 
endeavour towards proselytizing, the 
Hindu society has been able to absorb 
many races. Hinduism is very often 
charged with having been selfish, like 
one who enjoys all the happiness of life 
himself and does not think of sharing 
that with others. As a matter of fact, 
if Hinduism has not shown so much 
eagerness for direct proselytization, it is 
not due to selfishness — it is due to too 
much attention being given to indivi- 
dual growth and to the absence of any 
desire on the part of individuals to 
guide others unless they are fully 
equipped for the purpose. The guiding 
principle of Hinduism, as far as preach- 
ing is concerned, has been, — first Be 
and THEN Make, otherwise it will be like 
the case of a blind man leading the 
blind. But such an attitude is one 
thing, passivity is another thing. When 
a society is simply passive in all 
matters, it lives on the brink of immi- 
nent danger by reason of the fact that 
with a little inattention it may be dis- 
organized, and fall a prey to various 
pernicious evils. That has been the 
ease with modern Hindu Society and 
religion. In a fight those who are 
always on the defensive, will have soon 
to be prepared for a retreat. This is 
also the law of life, individual as well 


as collective. And it is a great lesson 
for the present Hindu Society to learn. 

We must not forget that a society 
constantly saddled with too high an 
idealism soon becomes inane. It is good 
that persons who want to realize God 
and want nothing but God should be 
encouraged and given every possible 
facility and opportunity for attaining 
their goal. But what of the rest ? — the 
others who cannot tune themselves to 
such a high pitch ? They must also be 
looked after and given opportunity for 
growth and development, so that there 
may come a time when they also will 
seek nothing but the Highest. And one 
thing also should be remembered ; that 
persons are very rare — can be found 
one in a million, whose thirst for God 
is as keen as the longing of a drowning 
man to save his life. Others will have 
to build up slowly their religious life, 
and they cannot have immunity from 
worldly responsibilities as may be per- 
mitted in the case of the former. 

Ill 

Religion has got two aspects — per- 
sonal and collective. Those who are 
mad after God need not look after any 
collective responsibility and duty (and 
they also feel a desire to help others, 
once they have satisfied their thirst), 
but others should see that tlie religious 
life of the society is kept intact, that 
proper facilities are got by those 
who want to develop their religious 
nature slowly, and thus with mutual 
help and co-operation all proceed steadi- 
ly towards the attainment of 'the ulti- 
mate goal of human life. 

As such though the proper saying is 
that God and Mammon cannot live 
together, religion has got a secular 
aspect. Do we not find that when a 
prophet is born, he gives out his teach- 
ings to the world — asking people to 
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make the realization of God the sole aim 
of tlieir life, but round his teachings 
invar! al)]y grow a new society, a new 
comniunity, a new sect and a new 
culture? Religion in its higher aspect 
is bound to be individualistic. A person 
who seeks God and God only will ahvays 
tciid to cut himself oil from each and 
every connection with the world ; he will 
rebel against the slightest indication of 
bondage. But as soon as "we make any 
compromise with the Absolute Truth 
or the Highest Ideal of religion, we 
come within the domain of collective 
life, and then we owe an obligation to 
the society to render help towards its 
protection, growth and development. 

It cannot be denied that, amongst 
other things, as a result of passivity for 
a long time and too great an emphasis 
given on individual growth, the modern 
Hindu Society has become disorga- 
nized ; it has lost all virility and 
strength and is lacking even the power 
of self-protection. To allow it to con- 
tinue in this state is to see it die a 
slow but sure death. 

In order to avert that disaster, it is 
highly necessary that it should develop 
a dynamic spirit in every field of life. 
Individuals should be fired with hope 
and encouragement that realization of 
God in life is possible ; it should be 
strongly biculcated upon every one that 
man’s activity should not end simply 
in the vociferous praise of the prophets 
that have gone before, but that in each 
individual lies dormant the power to 
be like unto them. Renunciation should 
be encouraged — but not Tamas and 
inertia. Why is the country enveloped 
in Tamas in the name of religion ? 
Because people do not really believe 
that they can realize God. Because they 
follow the form— -the outer aspect of the 
life of those who attained to the Blessed- 
ness of Self-realization, but all the 
while lack the fiery hope, indomitable 
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courage ami buriiiiig desire hw tlie 
attainraeat of that high ideal. Thi> 
evil should be renit-dicd. R sliould be 
clearly and strungly brought lumie to 
cn'ery one that it is another form of 
sill — for all inconsistencies are sins— to 
worship a Buddha, a Shimikara or a 
Chaitanya and at the same time not to 
believe that our life can be raised to 
their level. It has been said that if 
there had been Rishis in the past, there 
will be Rishis in the future and there 
remain the possibility of one’s becoming 
a Rishi even in the present. So no 
more should there be only passive wor- 
ship and idle iip-homagc, but one should 
cultivate instead the capacity for persis- 
tent action and deathless effort in the 
matter of metamorphosing one’s life. 

And the whole society should be so 
organized that not only its health and 
life would be protected and ensured, 
but that it will radiate strength and 
beauty even outside its boundary : it 
should be able to extend its sheltering 
arms even to those wdio, though not 
belonging to it, seek its help and %'alue 
its blessings. 

IV 

There is no greater danger to an 
individual or a society than self- 
idealism. That is just the catastrophe 
which has betaken us at present. We 
are too much idealizing the past and 
making too little efiorts to improve the 
present. We are revelling in the 
thought of the glory of Hinduism, but 
are not keenly conscious of the necessity 
of finding measures for the protection 
of the dying Hindu race. Persons 
spend themselves in talking of the sub- 
lime truths of the Hindu religion, but 
do not raise their little finger to save 
their brethren from falling into dis- 
beliefs due to the assault of the aggres- 
sive proselytizing religious sects in the 
land. People talk that the Vedas are 
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eternai containing trutlis directly reveal- 
ed from God, but in life they are 
satisfied at best with fourth-rate infor- 
mation about them. People will repeat 
that all is Brahman and the world is 
Maya, but their self-centredness will 
not allow' them to render a little help 
to a neighbour, dying of starvation. 
'Why is it that so many persons from the 
Hindu fold are daily becoming Chris- 
tians or are embracixig other faiths? 
One great reason is that they do not 
get sufficient measure of help and 
sympathy from their owm brethren, who 
are more fortunately placed in life and 
the society; that makes them forsake 
their owm religion and take to alien ones. 
This is evident to alL Many know this. 
But few have come forward to remedy 
this evil. People are still half-asleep 
— half-awake. Can there be a worse 
tragedy than this, that persons become 
so much the victims of self-complacency, 
that they do not see the necessity of 
stirring themselves even when faced 
with imminent danger ? 

Yet, Hinduism should not be insular, 
the Hindu Society should not remain 
isolated as has been the case in its 
recent decadent state. We should try 
to receive new ideas, welcome new 
truths from everywhere. The present 
condition of the world is such that 
whichever society wants to cut itself off 
from the rest of the world will die a 
sure death. The plant that is ever pro- 
tected in a glass case cannot grow to its 
full stature, but the one which can 
receive constant light and fresh air — 
nay, even has to wrestle with storms 
and winds — develops a rapid growth. 
The same is the case with the growth 
of a society. The society which dreads 
the approach of new ideas or new ele- 
ments from outside will suffer from 
stagnation antecedent to death- By 
many it is considered to have been 
an evil day for the Hindu society. 


when the wwd ‘‘Mlechcha’^ was coined 
by it — for that was the beginning of 
the period, when people shut them- 
selves up from the rest of humanity 
and ceased to learn from others. Why 
does the Hindu society cling so persis- 
tently to many rigid customs which 
have survived their utility ? Because 
it has lost the freshness of life. It is 
only a living society that can throw off 
the yoke of an old custom, however 
loved and cherished, in favour of a new 
one, which will serve a better purpose. 
Above all, we must be prepared to com- 
pare notes with others and learn from 
them — of course, wdthout losing our own 
indhdduality. 

A great need is to find out the 
essentials as separate from the non- 
essentials of the truths of religion and 
customs of the society, so that all may 
rally round them. One great requisite 
for organization is that there must be 
some inherent unity on the basis of 
which only united action is possible. 
The Hindu society also, to be duly 
organized, must beforehand seek the 
elements which constitute its very 
essentials, so that a pariah in the 
South or a Brahmin in the North, a 
Vallabhite in the West and a Vaishnava 
in the East may feel akin, eying 
through the differences of customs and 
manners born of the influence^ of differ- 
ent climes and circumstances. 

. Art, Music, Literature — all the forces 
should be brought to action to revivify 
and revitalize the society- Not only 
inside the temple, where gods are wor- 
shipped, but also outside it, in its 
architecture, live the relics of ^ancient 
Hinduism. The superb architectural 
beauty of many of the temples surviving 
the onslaught of time point to the 
achievements of Indians past. The 
sculptural skill in the execution of the 
image of Nataraja indicates the great 
Sadhana of the artist who could make 
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that. The present generation should 
not spend itself only in praising these 
ancient relics of the past, but should 
be ambitious enough to give a fresh 
impetus to the present on the strength 
of the experience of the past, so that 
the future may be no less glorious. The 
songs of the Alwars, and the lyrics of the 
Vaishiiavas should not remain things 
merely to be appreciated and enjoyed, 
but they ought to stir our emotion 
strongly enough to unloosen creative 
forces. The vernaculars in different 
provinces should he made living in order 
that they may translate our hopes and 
fears into burning words and infuse 
people with strength and enthusiasm to 
invade new fields of action. 

V 

So much energy should be stirred to 
action that it will overflow the bound- 
aries of the society to carry blessings 
to outsiders. For a long time the Hindu 
society was busy only with self-protec- 
tion — ^looking only to safeguard its 
boundaries with rules and regulations 
of cast-iron rigidity ; now they should 
be made flexible and elastic to suit the 
changing needs of the time and to let 
in those who had to leave the Hindu 
fold but are now eager to come back. 
Hindus have become a dying race, not 
only because of the increase of death- 
rate, but also because many succumbed 
to the proselytizing influence of other 
faiths. Did they go actuated by purely 
religious impulse.^ The cause should be 
found out, and steps should be taken 
to prevent the continuance of the evil. 

Three things are necessary to make 
the Hindu society again strong, virile 
and powerful : (1) to see that none 
embraces other faiths (Of course the 
case of those who do that purely from 
religious impulse should be left out 
of account. But how few is their 


number!); (2) to re-admit those who 
once left the society, but now are eager 
to come back ; (3) to open the doors 
of the society to those, belonging to 
other faiths who want to come and join' 
the Hindu society of their o-.cn accord. 

Now the second thing should not 
strictly be called a case of conversion. 
It is rather atoning for the past negli- 
gence, of which the society has been 
guilty. With regard to the third case, 
the question arises, Is it consistent with 
the universal spirit of Hinduism? Will 
it not give fresh impetus to flghts 
between different religions in the 
country ? 

From our point of view, the expan- 
sion of Hinduism on the basis of the 
third method also is quite consistent 
with the spirit of Hinduism. Nor will 
that create any new troubles in the 
country. If Hindus will convert (we 
are afraid, the word is not quite appro- 
priate to our purpose), they will not do 
that solely to increase the number of 
Hindus — they will only let in the people 
who want to take advantage of the 
benefits which the Hindu society offers, 
and are eager to receive the blessings 
which can be got from the Hindu faith. 
Hinduism believes that all religions are 
true — each representing a different path 
to reach the same God ; but why should 
it shut out those who want to take to 
Hinduism itself as a method of realizing 
God? In the Hindu society, different 
members of the same family may have 
different Ishtas or Chosen Ideals^ — one 
may be worshipping Rama, another 
may be a follower of Krishna and so 
on ; but there is no clash between them. 
In the same way, it can tolerate if any 
of its member be a lover of Mahomed 
or a devotee of Jesus Christ. It is from 
this standpoint that it is said that 
Buddhism is a rebel child of Hinduism 
and Christianity a distant echo. The 
question may arise, Where will be the 
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line of demarcation which will differen- 
tiate a Hindu from a non-Hindu? As 
for instance, there is a person with 
l^reat devotion of Jesus in the Hindu 
society ; should he be called a Hindu 
or a Christian? And can there be a 
case that a devotee of Christ should be 
eager to join the Hindu society ? We 
think that a member of the Hindu 
society with his love for Christ may 
remain all the same a Hindu and a 
Christian devotee of Jesus also may 
long to be within the fold of Hinduism, 
Individuals group together into a 
society, when there is a kinship of 
thoughts and ideas. A man even with 
genuine love for Christ may not approve 
of many things in Christianity and as 
such he may be eager to leave the 
orthodox Church. And with that if he 
develops a longing and liking for many 
views and ideas of Hinduism, he may 
be keen to join the Hindu society. Do 
we not nowadays find many people in 
the West, who do not believe in the 
Church but yet have retained their 
genuine love for Christ? How expres- 
sively has it been said that if Christ 
could come to the present age, he would 
find that he is not considered as 
Christian according to orthodox views ! 
Now if Hindus do not offer hospita- 
lity to the type of persons mentioned 
above, they will be guilty of gross 

narrow-mindedness and selfishness. 

Nor will such cases of admission into 
Hinduism create communal troubles. It 
is not the cases of conversion (if we may 
and should use the term) but the 

methods of conversion that create 
troubles. In the present age every one 
is given perfect freedom and is protect- 
ed also by law to follow his own 

thoughts and ideas. It does not create 

any trouble. Why should the case be 
different when a person wants to follow 
the particular faith he genuinely likes ? 
Communal troubles arise when there is 


a motive other than religious behind the 
acts of conversion and the proselytizing 
zeal of the members of any religion 
devises artificial and questionable means 
to compel a person to forsake his old 
faith; when he joins a new religion not 
from free religious motive, but from 
necessity and compulsion. 

Every person by his w^ords, actions 
and examples, in spite of himself, exerts 
a certain amount of influence upon 
those whom he happens to meet or live 
with. And invariably he will evoke a 
feeling either of admiration or of 
estrangement in others. His influence 
may be so strong also that the admira- 
tion of some for him will turn into 
devotion — they may turn to be his 
followers. The same may be the case 
in the field of religion. A religion may 
exert so great an influence, though 
unconscious, upon some, not belonging 
to it but who come in contact with it, 
that they will be eager to join it. 
What Hinduism has been guilty of is, 
that, in its late decadent days, it has 
not only guarded its truths against 
being known to outsiders, but many 
lovers of Hinduism also have been kept 
aloof, because they belonged to non- 
Hindu societies. There can be no two 
opinions about the folly of such insular 
methods, and by all means they should 
he done away with. From the practical 
standpoint also this is greatly necessary ; 
because many faiths in the country by 
hook or crook are trying to outnumber 
the Hindus, and the victims of the 
missionary zeal of the alien proselytizing 
faiths in India are mainly from the 
Hindu society. The peaceful method of 
conversion, advocated in Hinduism, may 
have an indirect salutary effect upon 
others also, in whom the proselytizing 
zeal more often than not gets the better 
of all religious sense, and as such may 
tone down the intensity of the com- 
munal question in the country. 
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VI 

It is said in the Samkhya philosophy 
that when Purusha knows that the 
world is a play of Prakriti, it becomes 
free. In the same way, when we clearly 
see our mistakes, we are not far remote 
from correcting ourselves. The Hindu 
society has of late been awakened to 
the sense of its past folly and mistakes 
— the defects of the society are now 
clear and palpable to one and all — and 
we doubt not that it will not be long 
before the Hindu society will remedy 
its defects and correct its errors. 

As we have said before, those who in 


mad thirst for God forget the world are 
absolved from all kinds of respon- 
sibilities, which others cannot shirk or 
avoid. At the present juncture of the 
world, when all thoughtful persons are 
anxious to find out the method, by 
which better condition can be brought 
to it, should not we also try to contri- 
bute our quota? Have we not also a 
duty in this matter? We shall be dis- 
charging that duty, only if we tremen- 
dously strive to live religion in our own 
life and do not hesitate to spread the 
truths of our faiths to those who need 
and seek them; in short, if we make 
our life dynamic in every respect. 


HINDU CULTURE AND GREATER INDIA 

By Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A. (Cal.), D.Lit. (London) 


I 

It has been said quite truly — ‘he 
knows not England who only England 
knows.’ The centre is seen in its true 
bearing from the circumference ; and 
the force of an action is gauged by the 
reaction. The culture of India has been 
one of the great civilizing and humaniz- 
ing factors revolved by man. For the 
greater part of a millennium, the spiri- 
tual life of the larger part of Asia meant 
mainly its response to the call of the 
eternal ideas discovered, systematized 
and humanized by the sages and saints 
of Ancient India, India was a civiliz- 
ing force in many backward parts of 
Asia, no doubt* Ulnde Cimlisatrice^ 
‘India the Civilizer,’ is indeed a fitting 
epithet for our country, from after the 
synthesis of Hindu culture about the 
beginning of the first millennium B.C. 
down to the closing centuries of the first 
3 


millennium A.C. For during this period 
we witness the cultural unification of 
India, going simultaneously with the 
cultural conquest by India of Ceylon 
and Burma, of Siam and other lands of 
Indo-China, of Malaya and Indonesia, 
and to a large extent of Afghanistan 
and Turkistan ; and we note also the 
transformation of China and Korea and 
Japan through their contact with the 
spiritual forces from India. But India 
— ^that is, the Hindu culture of India — 
was not a civilizing force merely. With 
many backward races of Asia, social 
order and organization of a superior 
type, as well as arts and crafts and 
general training of the intellect seem 
to have dawned for the first time with 
the advent of the merchant and the 
Brahman missionary from India in the 
centuries preceding Christ, and probably 
also preceding Buddha. It was not a 
mere material uplift that was brought 
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to these backward peoples — Austro- 
Asiatic and Austronesian in Indo-China 
and Indonesia, Iranian and Ural-Altaic 
in Central and Northern Asia, and 
Tibeto-Chinese in Tibet, Burma and 
Siam. Not only were their dormant 
intellectual and other powers quickened 
to life at the touch of the magic wand 
of the mind and work of India, but 
they were enabled to attain the fulfil- 
ment of those powers without any hind- 
rance, without the imposition of an 
alien mentality which would not or 
could not take into consideration and 
treat sympathetically the basic racial 
mind and the milieu of racial emotions 
and attitudes. For Hindu Civilization 
itself is broad-based on a spirit of 
harmony and inclusiveness which does 
not regard anything human as essen- 
tially alien or repugnant either to man 
or to God : and this basic charity of 
the Hindu mind brought self-respect 
with civilization to the peoples inside 
and outside the geographical limits of 
India who came in touch with its 
vivifying influence and brought their 
own contributions to make it richer and 
more universal, while they themselves 
participated in the deeper and wider 
life presented by it. Assimilation, and 
not suppression by an official type, was 
the key-note to Hindu cultural expan- 
sion ; and hence its achievement was 
something more than that of a mere 
force of material civilization or civilized 
organization. This is quite apart from 
the service rendered by it in bringing 
to the nations its own spiritual ideals 
and values. In the case of an ancient 
and a highly cultured people like the 
Chinese (who side by side with the 
Indians formed the other great civiliz- 
ing force in Asia), contact with Indian 
thought gave the finishing touch in the 
formation and in the highest expression 
of their culture. Buddhism brought 
home to this gifted race the necessity of 


going to the fundamental questions of 
existence and of endeavour. This was 
done in a way which would have de- 
lighted the soul of Lao-tze, whom the 
matter-of-fact Confucius could not 
understand and who knew that his 
vision of the Tao was too much for his 
simple-minded, materialistic contem- 
poraries. 

Wherever it went, Indian philosophy 
and culture came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil. It came like the life-giving 
rain, not like the burning wind or the 
killing blight. We cannot help feeling 
sad at the destruction of Mexican, 
Central American and Peruvian cul- 
tures by the greed, the superstition 
and the fanaticism of Catholic Spain. 
To any one endowed with imagination 
and sensibility, the Spanish conquest 
presents itself as nothing but a catas- 
trophe without a single relieving feature 
— abolition of human sacrifice alone 
excepted, but this was more than coun- 
terbalanced by peonage, by slavery and 
by the Inquisition, with their attendant 
degradation of the people, when the 
point of view of the Aztecs, the Mayas 
and other American peoples is consider- 
ed : contact with the ^higher culture’ of 
Spain has meant a gradual degradation 
of these highly gifted peoples, from 
which only recently they seem to be 
emerging — thanks to their own innate 
power of resistance and to the spirit 
of the times. What was lost, or want- 
only destroyed, in the process of fitting 
native American life to the Roman 
Catholic mentality and attitude in 
general to existence, is irrevocably lost 
to humanity. We can only wistfully look 
back to Mexican, Mayan and Peruvian 
cultures at their highest, and feel sad 
at humanity being denied a unique 
enrichment of itself, by the possibility 
of these cultures developing along their 
own lines to higher heights being taken 
from them for ever. A Mexico or a 
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Peru without the Spaniards — who would 
regret it? But can we contemplate a 
Java and a Siam, a China and a Japan, 
without the richness of life and ex- 
perience, and the astonishing efflores- 
cence of their minds and spirits mani- 
festing itself in literature and art and 
ritual, which contact with India brought 
about ? We hear of an American- 
Indian renaissance among the sub- 
merged native people of Mexico, which 
even seeks to instal Quetzalcoatl and 
Tizoc and other pre-Christian Mexican 
deities in the place of the Roman 
Catholic saints imported by the Spani- 
ards, and which finds its pre-Cortesian 
religious fervour with much of the old 
ritual of danciiig and special offerings 
making a Mexican and a national 
Mother-Goddess out of Mary the 
Mother of Christ at the shrine of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, and we note U.S.A. 
Americans and others expressing their 
sympathy for this belated attempt at 
racial self-realization — to see and ex- 
perience the world of God and man in 
their age-old racial way and not in the 
super-imposed Christian or Roman 
Catholic way which sought only to des- 
troy without caring to understand. But 
who could think of a Java without the 
Wayang shadow-plays and the dance- 
plays which have the Mahabharata and 
the Barnayana stories for their themes, 
and of a Siam without Buddhism,— of 
a China without her great medieval art 
which is a reflex of Buddhism, and of a 
Japan without Amida and Hwannon — 
Amitabhar Buddha and Avalokitesvara ? 
The only parallel is that of Christianity 
in Europe — and Christianity succeeded 
only because it was forced to adopt 
assimilation and not wholesale destruc- 
tion as a means of propagation, although 
it would never offlcially acknowledge 
the fact. 


II 

It is easy to understand cultures 
spreading in the wake of conquest or 
commerce. The spread of Hindu 
culture in Indo-China and Indonesia 
certainly began through commercial re- 
lations between India and these lands. 
These commercial relations, it has been 
presumed, were anterior to the forma- 
tion of Hindu culture in India. By the 
fusion of pre-Aryan (Dravidian and 
Austric) elements with the newly arrived 
Aryan, Hindu culture (taking Hindu 
in its broad sense of Ancient Indian, 
including Brahmanical, Buddhistic and 
Jaina and other forms of it) evolved, 
in the form we find it, in the Upper 
Ganges Valley sometime before the 
closing centuries of the first millennium 
B.C, The language of the Aryan be- 
came the vehicle of this culture, and 
its outward organization was also 
Aryan. This culture was carried to the 
outlying lands of Indo-China and Indo- 
nesia and to Central Asia as a sort of 
overflow from India, as a most natural 
thing, — and in the earlier stages probab- 
ly there was not much conscious effort 
in it. And yet the spread of Hindu 
culture was not like the operation of 
some blind natural force or unconscious 
inertia which had its course because 
there was no serious opposition any- 
where. We know of oppositions in 
China for instance. Others there were, 
but we have no records. For there is 
bound to happen the reaction of con- 
servative elements among any people 
to new forces from far away. But 
there are ample indications that those 
who built up the Hindu culture in 
India and those who helped to dis- 
seminate it abroad were moved in 
their efforts by a conscious will and 
were impelled by a well-understood 
spiritual urge to the lands beyond 
to carry the message of the good life 
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and of the realization of the highest 
good that they had found out through 
a deliberate quest on the soil of India. 
The foundations of Hindu religious 
thought may go to Aryan anthropomor- 
phism or non- Aryan Animism ; the pujd 
as a ceremony might be in origin a 
fertility cult, or a form of sympathetic 
magic ; but the spiritual character given 
to them transformed them into new 
things, made them Hindu, The Hindu 
religion and culture that was born in 
India was born under a great inspira- 
tion, the life-giving force of which is 
still flowing with its waters of immortal- 
ity. With the rise of this composite 
culture in India came into being the 
highest wealth of India in the realm of 
thought — ^the Upanishads, Buddhistic 
Philosophy, and Hindu Theism and 
Bhakti Cults — and the Indian sense of 
sacredness of all life to which Buddhism 
and Jainism and most later forms of 
Brahmanism gave the greatest em- 
phasis; and few things in the store- 
house of man’s wisdom and thought 
can be mentioned as approaching the 
profundity of these ideas, and these 
philosophical speculations upon the 
nature of being. The wisdom, the in- 
tellectual quest and the self-discipline of 
the Brahman mingled with the all-em- 
bracing compassion and the active 
charity of the Buddhist Sramana^ and 
these were as refreshing streams for the 
parched soul of man over a great part 
of Asia. The sense of kinship with 
humanity as a whole (Vasudhaiva 
Kutumhakam) and the yearning for the 
happiness and salvation of all men 
formed a great impetus and inspiration 
to send forth the Buddhist and the 
Brahman teachers with the message of 
the Eishis and the Jinas into distant and 
inaccessible lands. This impetus and 
inspiration sent them not only to the 
lands of the East along the way of the 
sea known to the people of India for 


ages, to make one with India the Mons 
and the Khmers, the later Burmese 
and Siamese, and the Indonesians of 
Sumatra, Java, Bali, and Borneo, by 
conquering their hearts and their imagi- 
nation with their Brahman and Bud- 
dhist philosophy and lore; but it also 
urged them on beyond the difficult and 
dangerous snow-covered mountain- 
passes of the north-west into the lands 
of the Sakas, of the Sulikas (Sogdiana), 
of Kustana (Khotan), of Kucha; and 
into Tibet, into Maha-China or China, 
and into distant Korea, and probably 
also to Japan. It was in this way that 
ancient India obtained for herself the 
means for the realization of truth, and 
having obtained it she in a spirit of 
joyful participation followed the paths 
into countries known and unknown and 
gave of her treasure to the nations. This 
dissemination, from India into the lands 
of Greater India, of high spiritual ideals 
and values, as well as of arts and 
science, could not but have been deli- 
berate, and the result of a willing co- 
opration between the teachers and the 
taught. 

For the teachers did not come there 
as members of an alien ruling race, with 
natural advantages by virtue of their 
superior position. The Brahamn and 
the Stammui came with the Indian 
merchant community ; and although 
here and there some adventurer might 
insinuate himself as a power in the land, 
by marriage into an exalted family and 
by consequent mingling in local politics, 
the bulk of the people including the 
upper classes were always essentially 
native or local. Indian thought and 
culture spread in this way, and it was 
not in the wake of a world-conquering 
king who carried at the head of his 
legions fire and sword and barbarities 
and sufferings innumerable. India never 
made herself manifest to the outside 
world in the person of a world-shaker 
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like Alexander or Julius Caesar, Attila 
or Mahmud of Ghazni, Chingiz Khan 
or Timur. Her digvijaya or world- 
conquest was the conquest of Truth 
and Law — the dharma-vijaya which 
was the ideal of Asoka, the greatest 
and truest Hindu King of History. 
Herein lies the eternal glory of India. 
It is the evidence of History that tells 
us that it was the humble Bhikkhu 
dressed in his garment of sewn rags, 
and the Brahman with a scanty loin- 
cloth on him, who came to China and 
to Cambodia, like ‘a fire hidden under 
the ashes,’ to speak in the Indian way, 
and carried to these and other peoples 
the spirit of India. In this way through 
their endeavours a true Magna India, 
a Greater India, a material and spiri- 
tual projection of India, was created. 

For all those Indians who want 
once more to bring back to life the 
latent or dying forces of their own 
people, the history of this Greater India 
as an achievement of the Indian spirit 
should act as an uplifting and a com- 
pelling inspiration. The study of an 
old achievement of India in which are 
present the conscious will and intellect 
of the Indians of old can only be ex- 
pected to give us a new courage and a 
xiew hope, and a fresh desire for action, 
after it has filled us with a due humi- 
lity in a scyisc of our present unworthi- 
ness- Fortunately for ourselves, the 
attention of thoughtful Indians has been 
drawn in this direction. 

Ill 

How great a place India of old was 
able to acquire for her lore and for her 
wisdom in the mind and spirit of the 
peoples outside India becomes amply 
clear through a visit to Buddhist China 
or Japan and to Siam and Java and 
other lands. Indian philosophy and 
the Indian attitude to life and the 
4i 


world around and to the fundamentals 
of existence, and even Indian ways, 
have become accepted and assimilated in 
a manner that is startling at its sudden 
revelation of mainsprings of action guid- 
ing many strange and far away peoples. 
At a Chinese Buddhist monastery in 
Singapore, after taking a vegetarian 
meal at the refectory of the monastery, 
we were ushered to a courtyard beside 
the refectory hall and offered water to 
rinse our mouths. A small thing this, 
but this idea of Saucha — of personal 
cleanliness — we did not find persisting 
anywhere outside of a Buddhist monas- 
tery. We are reminded of the anxiety 
of the Chinese traveller I-tsing to make 
his Buddhist compatriots adopt all that 
India had to teach in this matter, des- 
pite his patriotism with which we can 
sympathise. The people of the islands 
of the Indian archipelago — Sumatra, and 
Java, and Bali, have been cut off from 
the mother-land of India ever since the 
Turki conquest of our country in the 
12th century. Bali, as the easternmost 
outpost of Hindu culture, seems to have 
lost direct touch with India even earlier. 
The Hinduism of Bali is a mixture of 
genuine Indian Hindu notions and the 
original Balinese (Indonesian) world of 
ideas and practices. The people have 
made a part of their being the marvel- 
lous, the spectacular and the magical 
side of popular Hinduism. Stories from 
the Puranas, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, new adaptations or modi- 
fications of Indian p^jd, srdddha and 
other rites, are there in all their glory. 
The people have preserved and elaborat- 
ed along lines unknown to India the 
ritualistic side of Hinduism. Outward- 
ly, it would seem as if only the externals 
of Hinduism in its pageantry of drama 
and ritual had their appeal for this 
people. But a closer acquaintance with 
some intellectuals dispelled the notion, 
and showed how wonderfully responsive 
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has been the Indonesian soul to the 
fundamentals of life posed by the Indian 
sages. It was at the little town of 
Karang Asem in Eastern Bali that 
Rabindranath Tagore was staying, in 
the end of August, 1927, as the guest of 
the local Stedehouder or Prince, the 
Anak Agoeng Bagoes Djilantik; and I 
was privileged to be there with him as a 
member of his party. Knowing that 
these things would be of interest to the 
Balinese Hindus, I had taken with me 
a set of pujd paraphernalia and other 
articles connected with the Hindu faith 
and its ritual. I had to spend a whole 
morning and an afternoon, talking 
(through the kind offices of Dutch 
friends interpreting for us) to the Padan- 
das or Brahman priests attached to the 
Prince’s house, of things of interest for 
them and for us. I demonstrated the 
entire ritual of our pujci; I repeated the 
mantras we use ; I handed round slides 
of Indian temples (no lantern was 
available to show them properly), and 
I had to answer their questions on topics 
of social interest, and on srdddha, 
on asaucha and other matters. The 
Prince, a highly intelligent man who 
had written an interesting little pamph- 
let in Roman Malay on the Hinduism of 
Bali, heard and saw everything, and 
occasionally interposed his questions. 
After a most interesting day spent in 
this way, when the evening shades were 
closing on the pavilion adjoining a tank 
where this gathering was held, the 
prince abruptly asked me a question : 
^Enough of the Gods, and srdddha, and 
Devdrchana or worship of the Gods, and 
social order : what should be man’s aim 
and ideal in life?’ This question indeed 
was quite startling in its seriousness and 
its depth, and was not at all expected 
by me; we were taught to believe that 
the Indonesian mind was but touched 
on the surface by the Hindu wave, and 
Jhat it was magic and pageantry rather 


than philosophy and thought that had 
their appeal for it. I was both sur- 
prised and pleased at this question, 
after our long and desultory talk and 
demonstration on the externals of 
religion. I asked the Prince, how- 
ever, through the Dutch friend who 
was interpreting, to give his own answer 
to this question put by him; and he 
said that the Gods and the worship 
and other things are only secondary 
matters — the proper aim of man’s life 
should be to strive for Nirvana. And 
the last words of the Prince in his 
Balinese pronunciation of the Malay 
language (which is the Hindustani of 
Indonesia), is still ringing in my cars : 
Dcwa-detva tidak apa, Nirioana sniu — 
•'the Gods do not matter, Nirvana is the 
sole thing.’ I was indeed filled with 
wonder and pleasure when I saw how 
in far distant Malaysia the fundamental 
message of our culture, — that the quest 
of Nirvana or Moksha is the siwimuvi 
bonum of life — had persisted in the 
consciousness of the people, although 
they are cut off from India for over 
a thousand years. Later on I men- 
tioned to Rabindranath the Pi'incc’s 
question and his own reply ; and he 
too was very pleased to hear it all. 
He said to me : ^These people belong 
to the Malay race — and their mentality 
is probably different from that of the 
average Indian, as also their attitude to 
life; it is quite likely that they felt at- 
tracted primarily by the spectacular 
side of Hindu culture, and were in- 
fluenced by our art and our legends; 
but from the way that the Stedehouder 
spoke, it is quite clear that the*^ spiritual 
message of our land has been received 
by them properly, and in the right 
spirit; and indeed, if it had not been 
so, they would not have clung so 
tenaciously to their Hindu religion and 
culture in spite of such tremendous 
counter-influences from theUT qftvti:our 
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ment.’ After finishing our tour in Bali 
and Java, Rabindranath composed a 
most beautiful poem on Bali, in which 
he depicts India as a princely lover 
wandering in some quest meeting Bali, 
the princess of a distant island ; and 
in this poem he was moved to write 
the following lines at the above-mention- 
ed and other unexpected revelations of 
the deeper spiritual impulses of Balinese 
Hinduism : 

When on the next day, on the top 
of the bamboo grove, the youthful 
Dawn 

Awoke at the rosy caress 

of the young Sun, 
In silence I came out and stood 

in the open of thy court-yard ; 
I gave my ear and listened — 
Somewhere thou wert repeating 

in a low voice 
The Mantra that brings wisdom and 
awakening, which thou didst receive 
in thy ear — 

The message that dispels ignorance, 
which both of us once read together, 
Thinking of the feet 

of the Great Yogi, and folding our 
palms in worship. 


^51 

; 

Tq-ifi^ 11 

This ignorance-dispelling message 
taught by the Great Yogi — Siva or 
Buddha^ — India has taken to the world 
outside, and the nations have received 
that message into their heart, and sung 
it in unison with India : this has been 
the great work of India — of Hindu 
culture — ^in Greater India, and in other 
lands. This is far more than any 
material civilization that she might have 
inspired abroad. 

Will it be given to India to realize 
that message once again in her life, so 
that she can serve humanity in her old 
way once more, as its Kalydna-mitra, as 
its friend and fellow in the quest of the 
highest good ? 


CONTROL OF MIND 

By Swami Atulananda 


I 

When a new invention is offered to 
the world, or a new discovery is made 
known to the public, or even when new 
ideas are introduced, we invariably and 
instinctively judge the innovation by 
one criterion, by one standard. And 
that standard is — utility. The first 


question that arises in our mind is : 
In how far will it benefit us as indivi- 
duals, or as a collective whole, — as 
society, or even in how far will the 
world profit by it? 

The question is natural and justified. 
There is no reason why we should 
welcome what is not of use to anyone. 
So it is quite reasonable that the test 
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of utility should be applied to all 
things, be it science, or art, or philo- 
sophy, or industry. And there is no 
reason why religion should escape the 
general test. 

But here, I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the word ‘utility’ 
may cover a wide range of meaning. 
What is considered useful by one, may 
be looked upon as quite useless by an- 
other. 

Our conceptions of life vary. And 
so our ideas about what is most useful 
in life must also differ. This is the 
case not only with individuals or with 
societies, but even with races as a 
whole. I have in mind especially the 
Eastern and the Western races. And 
to take the two extremes, as far as 
ideals of life are concerned, I may refer 
to the Hindus and the Western people. 

Where the Westerner uses the word 
utility almost entirely in a material 
sense, the Hindu as a people, applies 
the word primarily in regard to his 
spiritual well-being and in a secondary 
sense he values utility from the mate- 
rial standpoint. That is why the 
Hindus are perhaps the most religious 
and spiritual race in the world. 

Our standard of utility refers to 
every-day, practical life as we say. A 
thing is useful when it brings us com- 
fort, or enjoyment, or when it helps 
to raise our material standard of living. 
But the Hindu judges differently. He 
says : a thing is useful when it carries 
us nearer to the goal of all life, when 
it raises us beyond the material, to a 
life of greater spiritual freedom. 

II 

We are apt to forget that really with 
all our boasted practicality, we add very 
little to our happiness. We succeed 
but very little in removing the miseries 
of life. And that is so, because the 


vein of happiness lies hidden deep with- 
in our consciousness. And material con- 
ditions can only affect the surface. 

The spring of happiness lies within 
ourselves. And to open up that spring, 
a little surface-scratching will not 
suffice. We have to delve deep within 
our consciousness and from there remove 
the dirt and obstacles that cover up 
the spring. Material conditions may 
add a little, but to effect a free flow 
of the water of joy, we must take hold 
of our mind first. We must open up 
the channels through which that inner 
bliss, that lies hidden within us, can 
come freely to the surface and flow out 
at all times and under all conditions. 

We see, that external conditions do 
not produce lasting happiness. Why is 
it so? There is no reason to believe 
that to-day we are happier than what 
people were ten thousand years ago. Im- 
provements are being made on all sides. 
Hours of labour are shortened, wages 
are increased, sanitary conditions im- 
proved, education is lifted to a higher 
standard, new enjoyments are invent- 
ed ; — but, are we more contented for 
all that? Man’s hai>piness does not 
seem to increase. 

Perhaps we will be able to solve the 
question, if we consider that really only 
a small part of our conscious mind acts 
on the sensuous plane. For the greater 
part of our mental activity 'takes place 
on the mental plane in the form of 
thoughts and ideas. And activity on 
that plane can go on, quite indepen- 
dent of material improvements. But, 
we will understand it still better when 
we consider that the part of* mind of 
which we are conscious, is only a very 
small part of our consciousness as a 
whole. For man is more than just body 
and conscious mind. The sense-cons- 
ciousness is but a drop in the ocean of 
sub-conscious mind. And it is just in 
this sub-conscious mind that those 
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treasures are stored up, which will bring 
man complete and lasting happiness. 
As we enter into that sub-conscious 
mind we will find that our sense- 
pleasures and our animal life are far in- 
ferior to the enjoyments which this ex- 
tended consciousness brings us. TherCs 
we find a happiness which no amount 
of sense-pleasure can produce. It is 
the enjoyment of higher wisdom and a 
vaster consciousness. But to the 
dweller on the surface, what is going 
on in the inner recesses of conscious- 
ness, remains unknown. 

It is for this reason that the Hindus 
always seek for this deeper and vaster 
life in man, a consciousness not limited 
by the animal plane or confined to the 
material world. And whatever assists 
man in entering into that greater life, 
— that field of extended consciousness, 
is of the greatest utility to the Hindu. 

In man the field of consciousness is 
far larger than in the animal ; our 
thought-world is as real, as important 
to us, as is the sense-world to the 
animal. But back of this thought- 
world even, — back of the mental life of 
the ordinary man, there is another 
world, a world of spiritual perception 
which is known only to the most deve- 
loped of human beings, the great philos- 
ophers and saints. 

Those who have penetrated this spiri- 
tual field Save entered upon a new 
plane of consciousness and a new plane 
of existence. They have transcended 
the ordinary plane of perception. What 
is beyond the range of cognition for 
untrained minds has become the field 
of action* and perception for these 
highest of men. So it is said in the 
Oita : Those realms which appear as 
darkness to the limited vision of ordi- 
nary men, reveal a greater life to the 
sage who sees Truth. These men have 
entered upon a new and vaster and 
grander life. 


III 

We see, then, that the science which 
will open up to us such a new and 
grander mode of life, also has its use, 
though that use may not necessarily 
apply to our material existence. And 
that science is called psychology. It is 
part of the religious life. In fact, the 
religious life is mostly a psychological 
process. 

But even judged from our ordinary 
standard of utility, the science of psy- 
chology has its worth. For through 
this science we learn how to control 
the mind, how to concentrate its powers 
on any subject and how to meditate. 
It teaches how to hold the mind in 
check and to place it under control of 
the will. 

The mind uncontrolled and unguided 
is a dangerous instrument that may 
bring harm to ourselves and to others, 
whereas a controlled mind will save us 
from the dangers of life and will free 
us from all bondage. 

All knowledge comes through the 
mind. And only then does knowledge 
come, when the mind is calm, atten- 
tive and concentrated. 

What is meditation ? When the mind 
becomes very attentive, and, in that 
state of great attention, carries out a 
definite line of thought and reasoning, 
we call that mental process meditation. 
And the more perfect we become in 
this practice of meditation, the greater 
will be the illumination resulting from 
it. ^‘As oil poured from one vessel into 
another, flows in a steady, imbroken 
stream, so, the meditative mind follows 
out its line of reasoning without break 
or hindrance.’’ And the more concen- 
trated the mind becomes, the greater 
will be the light that flashes on the 
subject of our meditation. 

Mental control brings success in 
whatever line the mind may be em- 
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ployed. Where there is no control 
and concentration of mind, success can- 
not be expected. 

Meditation is the key that opens up 
the door to all knowledge. Man in his 
essence, in his true, real Being is 
already perfect and all-knowing. But 
enveloped in ignorance the light of 
wisdom is obscured. Meditation tears 
away the veil of ignorance, and then, 
man enters into his own real Being, 
which is all-Knowledge, and Bliss. 

The scriptures on Yoga give the 
following illustration. The water is 
already in the irrigation ditch, but it 
is kept from the field by sluices. When 
the sluices are removed, the water flows 
over the fields of its own accord. So, 
all wisdom is already in the soul of 
man, but ignorance acts like a sluice 
that prevents it from flowing into the 
field of our consciousness. And so, 
though we possess knowledge we are not 
aware of it as we do not get at our sub- 
conscious knowledge. 

Through the practice of meditation 
the obstacles are removed and know- 
ledge flows into the mind. 

IV 

Man, as we know him, is only a 
partial manifestation, an imperfect mani- 
festation of what he really is. We see 
only the limited aspect of the perfect 
man. Back of our personality, that is, 
our present relative condition, is the 
Real man, the Spirit-man or the God- 
man. And towards the realization of 
that Real man in us we are all pro- 
ceeding. That Real man in you and 
me, is what we call God, or the Abso- 
lute, the Self, Atman, etc. It matters 
not what name we give it, as long as 
we remember that, in essence, we are 
all part of that Absolute Being or 
Existence. To that Being we will 
return, in time,— every one of us. And 
that is the object and the goal of 


evolution. Our present condition of 
being ®‘man” is a degenerated state of 
our real Being which is absolute and 
perfect, — that is God. From God we 
come and unto Him we shall return, 
for God is man in his perfect condition. 
So the sooner we go back to our real 
condition the better it is. To become 
man, is the great fall. To return to 
our God-state is the resurrection. Man 
has been called a reasoning animal. 
But man in his perfection rises beyond 
the state of reasoning even. 

There are states of consciousness 
which are beyond the reasoning stage, 
beyond intellect and thought, where all 
is wisdom and illumination. To that 
state, meditation leads. Into that 
state the sages and Yogis enter. Hence, 
their words are laden with wisdom and 
truth. When we get glimpses of that 
state, then the religious life begins in 
full earnest, and the spiritual life opens 
up. 

Plants do not reason and lower 
animals reason little, because they have 
not yet evolved to the fulness of their 
being. In his perfection, in his super- 
conscious state, man also does not 
reason. But that is because he is then 
beyond the ordinary reasoning and 
thinking state. All knowledge is then 
present before him. Why then should 
he think or reason He has become 
all-knowing. 

The lower vibrations of light are dark- 
ness to us. When they become a little 
faster we see light. And when they 
become still faster, it is darkness again. 
But the darkness in the end is of a very 
different nature from the darkness in 
the beginning, though to us it may 
seem the same. So it is with this 
higher state of consciousness, when man 
rises beyond the thought-world into the 
world of spirit where knowledge be- 
comes direct perception. It is the state 
of intensest light, of highest wisdom. 
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In describing the glory of that state 
the Upanishads say : “‘The light of the 
sun cannot add to its brilliancy. The 
moon, the stars, the lightning, are all 
dimmed by its effulgence, what to speak 
of earthly fire ! All light is but a spark 
of that great Light, all knowledge but 
a spray from its wisdom.’’ And that 
is man’s condition when he reaches 
freedom or Mukti, which is the aim of 
Vedanta. 

Through meditation we want to get 
glimpses of that higher consciousness, 
we want to enter into our own full and 
perfect condition. 

V 

Now, what is meant by concentration 
of mind and meditation ? 'What does 
really take place when we concentrate 
the mind? And what is the practical 
application ? 

We must remember that according 
to Vedanta, mind is made up of very 
fine matter, so subtle, that the senses 
cannot i)erceive it. Now, when part 
of the universal energy acts on the 
mind, that fine matter begins to vibrate 
and takes form. And that form we 
perceive and that is what we call 
thought. There is such a thing as a 
thought-form. When a Yogi reads the 
minds of others, he really preceives 
these thought-forms. Thoughts present 
themselves to us in picture-forms. In 
fact, every thought has a form. When 
we think of a house, or a dog or a man, 
we really see a mental house, or dog, 
or a man. 

Everything in the universe vibrates. 
The universal energy acting on matter 
causes matter to vibrate and then it 
takes form. When that vibration is 
communicated to the mind through the 
sense-organs and the nervous system, 
vibration takes place in the mind-stuff; 
the mind-stuff then takes form and that 


form we call thought. All these forms 
are stored up somewhere in our mind. 
When we need them they come to the 
front, and that is what we call memory. 

Thoughts are passing through our 
mind all the time. But, only those 
thoughts affect us and are cognized by 
us, that are sympathetic. Like attracts 
like. I meet perhaps hundreds of 
persons daily. But only those to whom 
I felt attracted, or those whom I recog- 
nized, will stand out in my memory. 
Others pass by unnoticed. So it is with 
thoughts. A good person recognizes 
and admits only good thoughts. And 
a bad person invites and entertains all 
the evil thoughts that come to him. 
Control of mind, therefore, means in- 
viting or rejecting those thought-forms 
that pass through the mind, or that 
want to come to the front. They all 
knock at the door of our consciousness, 
but we admit only those which we 
desire. The others must pass on. 

We are, what we think. It is there- 
fore so important to keep close watch 
over our thoughts. Every deed has 
its origin in thought. If our heart is 
right, that is, if our mind is pure and 
thinks only good thoughts, then our 
life will be pure and right. That is 
why it is so necessary to get control 
over our mind. 

But, to be able to control the mind, 
it is well to understand something about 
the mind. If we want to control our 
thoughts, it is good to know how 
thoughts are created in the mind. Let 
us try to understand this question. 

To receive any sense-perception, be 
it hearing, or seeing, or tasting, or 
smelling, or touching, — ^three things are 
necessary. First of all, there must be 
the sense-organ, (the eye, the ear, etc.) 
which catches the external vibration. 
That external vibration is carried 
through the nerves to the correspond- 
ing nerve-centre is the brain. And 
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there it is communicated to the mind. 
If the mind were not there to receive 
it, we would not perceive anything. 

My eyes may be in perfect condition. 
But should the nerve-centre in the brain 
be removed, I would not be able to 
see. The real organ of vision is in 
the brain. The eyes are only the ins- 
truments to transmit the picture to 
the brain centre. But eyes and nerve- 
centre alone are not sufficient. Some- 
times we stare, without seeing any- 
thing. Or, we may be asleep with our 
eyes wide open. But we do not see. 
That is because our mind must be 
joined to the sense-organ to complete 
the process of perception. 

It is the same with all our senses. 
When our mind is occupied with some- 
thing else, we do not hear the clock 
strike, we do not hear even the noise 
in the street. So we see that all per- 
ceptions come first to the sense-organs 
and pass through the nerve-centre, when 
the mind receives the impression. And 
then that impression comes before the 
soul — the real, conscious man. 

VI 

The mind is only an instrument, 
just as the senses are instruments. 
Through that instrument the impression 
reaches the soul. The mind itself is not 
intelligent. But because the intelligent 
soul is behind the mind, therefore it 
seems as if the mind is intelligent. 
Through the mind the soul becomes 
cognizant of the external world. The 
senses come in contact with the external 
world. That contact is transmitted 
through the nerves to the nerve-centre 
in the brain. That transmission acts 
on the mind-stuff and throws it into 
certain vibrations which give it shape 
and form. And these forms the soul 
perceives. Therefore all that we know 
about the universe is our mental re- 


action from the outer suggestions. 
What the universe is in itself, we do 
not know. We know only how it reacts 
on our mind. 

A book, a horse, a tree, are the forms 
that our mind-stuff takes through con- 
tact with the outer world, through the 
senses. The suggestion, the stimulus 
comes from outside. What we know 
and see and hear, is only the effect of 
the suggestion when carried to our 
mind. What the book really is, i.e., 
what that something is which when 
transmitted to the mind gives the mind- 
stuff the form of a book, we do not 
know. We call it a book when that 
something causes a certain vibration in 
the mind. The book as book exists 
only in the mind. So it is with 
everything in this universe. Some- 
thing enters our mind and the mind is 
set vibrating. And according to the 
shape that these mind-vibrations take, 
we call it horse, or cow, or tree, or 
man. But that which caused the vibra- 
tion in the mind we can never know 
except as the effect which it has on 
our mind. 

So Vedanta says : the universe con- 
sists of name and form and is the 
product of the mind. 

Swami Vivekananda gives a nice 
example to illustrate this. Pearls are 
formed when a parasite gets inside the 
shell of an oyster. The parasite causes 
irritation due to which the oyster 
throws a sort of enamelling round it, 
and that makes the pearl. The real 
universe (which we do not know) is 
like the parasite and serves as a 
nucleus. Then the mind acts like the 
enamel; it surrounds it, takes shape, 
and thence arises name and form, — ^the 
universe as we know it. So, according 
to our mind will be the universe- As 
our mind changes, so our outlook on 
life also changes- 
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Everyone throws out his own enamel. 
That is all he sees and knows of 
the Reality, — that is your world and 
my world. Everybody’s world is 
according to this enamel or his mental 
state. To know the Reality behind this 
universe, we must come in contact with 
that Reality without interference of the 
mind and senses. That is possible only 
when we have full control of the mind, 
when we can subdue the mind, push it 
aside as it were, so that the Reality 
can reflect direct on the soul. 

The mind then is the instrument 
through which the soul perceives the 
external universe. The mind begins to 
vibrate, waves and ripples form in the 
mind, when external causes act on it. 
And the soul sees the forms which these 
waves take. 

The bottom of a lake cannot be seen 
when its surface is covered with ripples. 
But when the ripples subside and the 
water is calm, then we can get a glimpse 
of the bottom. The bottom of the lake 
is the soul; the lake is the mind-stuff 
and the waves are the vibrations of the 
mind. When the vibrations subside, 
the mind becomes transparent like the 
lake, and we can get a glimpse of the 
soul. 

The senses constantly send messages 
to the mind. This keeps the mind 
agitated and we cannot see the soul. 
But throu^ the process of concentra- 
tion we can stop these vibrations; then 
the mind becomes calm and the wisdom 
of the soul shines. 

VII- 

This calmness of mind is the highest 
mental state. It is the serene state 
in which the mind is under perfect con- 
trol. No waves are allowed to form and 
the water of the mind-lake becomes 
clear and transparent. This is the 
highest activity of the mind, but it is 
the activity of restraint. 

6 


The Yogis practise this, during their 
meditation. Whenever a thought-wave 
wants to rise to the surface, they for- 
cibly keep it back and no waves are 
allowed to form. It requires great 
strength and great control. The calm- 
ness of such a mind is the result of 
superior mental strength. It is easy 
to let the mind run its own course, but 
it is very difficult to control it. 

Of its own nature the mind will run 
and act like one mad, never ceasing its 
speed. But through the practice of con- 
centration it must be subdued and 
checked in its mad career. So Sri 
Krishna says in the Gita that when- 
ever the mind becomes restless and runs 
in different directions, we must curb it, 
we must restrain it. As a tortoise with- 
draws its limbs when in danger, so 
the Yogi must pull in his mind, when- 
ever it runs after sense-objects. When 
the mind is the slave of the senses, it 
will run after sense-pleasures even as 
a ship which has lost its rudder is driven 
hither and thither by the wind. 

We must control the mind. But we 
all know how very difficult this is. 

Just sit quiet for a few moments and 
watch your thoughts how they rush on, 
never stopping for a moment. Then, 
for a minute try to stop this rush. Try 
to keep in your mind only one single 
thought excluding all others; and you 
will see how difficult it is. It requires 
much practice. But until we succeed, 
we shall not be able to enter into the 
spiritual realm, to witness our own soul 
and to realize our oneness with God, 
the great Reality. 

It is because we cannot prevent the 
mind from taking different forms, be- 
cause we cannot control our thoughts, 
that we are often so unhappy. For 
happiness and misery simply mean that 
different waves arise on the mind-lake. 

For instance, — some one praises me. 
At once I become elated. Those words 
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of praise acted on my mind. The mind 
began to vibrate, to take shape. And 
the result was a feeling of happiness. 
In the same way blame will greatly 
disturb my peace of mind. One single 
unkind word can make me miserable for 
days. The reaction of that word on 
the mind is painful. It forms a wave 
called pain. 

But if I had control of my mind, this 
would not have happened. When the 
word was spoken, I would have kept out 
all thoughts that such a word naturally 
would call up. I would have prevented 
the mind from becoming disturbed. I 
would have kept the surface smooth and 
clear, and, thus, would have kept my 
peaceful, happy condition, 

Sri Krishna says that happiness be- 
longs to him alone who can keep his 
mind unafiected under all conditions. 
Just as the ocean keeps its same level 
no matter how many rivers enter into 
it, so the mind must remain calm and 
unchanged by suggestions that flow into 
it from the external world. 

To come to that state one of the 
practices is, always to remember that 
we are the soul and that the soul is 
perfect and blissful, beyond all praise 
and blame, never affected by worldly 
things. No word, no deed, no matter 
how painful, can upset the soul. These 
can disturb only the mind when the 
mind is not well-trained and guarded. 

But when I realize that I am the 
soul and that the mind is only an instru- 
ment through which the soul sees the 
external world, then I will not allow 
the mind to be affected and to make 
me miserable. Therefore we must try 
to realize that we are the soul. That 
can be done only by keeping the mind 
perfectly calm. 

To be able to do that, practice is 
necessary. And what is that practice? 
It is the attempt to restrain the mind, 
to prevent it from going into waves ; in 


other words, to keep out all undesir- 
able thoughts ; and in the highest sense, 
to keep out all thoughts, to prevent 
even the smallest ripples from disturb- 
ing the smooth, clear, surface. 

That is what Vedanta calls true re- 
nunciation, — to prevent the mind from 
being influenced by external conditions. 

I must not allow myself to become 
angry, or jealous, or covetous. That 
is the greatest efficiency ; it shows great 
strength. Thus, to be master of the 
mind means great happiness. That is 
called non-attachment. 

When temptations come and we do 
not allow the mind to react, we do not 
allow the wave of desire to arise in 
the mind, — that is renunciation. 

That is j)ossible only through the 
practice of concentration and medita- 
tion. With renunciation corncs freedom. 
Therefore it is held so necessary, in 
Vedanta scriptures. 

If I allow every suggestion, every 
temptation to take hold of me, then 
I am a miserable slave of my own mind. 
The best thing is not to harbour evil 
thoughts at any time. As soon as an 
evil thought comes, we must drive it 
out and put in its place a goo<l thought. 
When temptation comes, we irnist con- 
quer it at the very hegiiming, before 
it has taken poss<jssi{)n of tlui mind. 
If the wave is once formed, it is very 
difficult to suppress it. Therefore wc 
must avohl temptatioiis, so that no bad 
thoughts may be aroused by them. 

Bad tlioughts may come ariyhow. 
But wc should not make the battle more 
difficult by adding new temptations. So 
Jesus taught his disciples to 'pray that 
they might not be led unto temptation. 

The more we practise this, the 
less hold will external things and con- 
ditions have on us. Gradually, the 
very attraction for evil things will dis- 
appear, and we shall foe non-attached. 
That non-attachment again purify 
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the mind, it will calm the mind and 
keep it in perfect peace. We shall then 
realize that our soul is beyond mind, 
beyond all nature. We are the self- 
effulgent soul, pure and perfect; when 
we understand this, concentration and 
meditation become easy and most enjoy- 
able. 

VIII 

The highest state of concentration is 
called Samadhi. In concentration the 
mind thinks of one object only, to the 
exclusion of everything else. 

Now, as long as anything in nature 
forms the subject of our concentration, 
we may gain knowledge regarding that 
subject. We may gain control over 
the laws of nature, we may attain super- 
natural powers. But that will not bring 
us freedom. To attain liberation, we 
must rise beyond nature and its laws. 

We may attain powers which will 
enable us to perform wonderful feats. 
But these very powers may bind us 
still more to this world and keep us 
back from reaching the goal, which is 
perfection. We are never safe until we 
know and live in the Soul. 

The consciousness must become more 
and more enlarged and intense, until 
it becomes Soul-consciousness. That is 
the highest, the most illumined state. 
It is the slate where all mind-activity 
stops and a higher wisdom replaces 
ordinary knowledge. It is a state 
beyond thought and reason, the state 
of all-knowingness, where the Soul 


shines in its own glory, omniscient, 
omnipotent and omnipresent. 

Then, man realizes that he is beyond 
birth and death, beyond this world and 
all worlds, beyond heaven and hell, 
beyond the entire universe. He realizes 
that life means only a constant moving 
of the mind, — the mind taking various 
forms. All delusions, all earthly desires 
vanish for such a soul. Nothing in the 
universe can attract it, for it has found 
the Ocean of Perfect Bliss. 

It is extremely difficult to reach that 
state. But with constant practice it 
can be done. Many have succeeded. 
It is only a question of time and of 
energy that we put forth. 

We must take up this practice in all 
seriousness, if we want speedy results. 
We should always try to withdraw the 
mind from the external world and place 
it in that higher consciousness where the 
soul dwells. We must keep watch over 
our senses and not allow them to pull 
us in the wrong direction. We must 
practise equanimity of mind. We must 
struggle against and overcome evil 
tendencies and habits ; and under all 
conditions we must try to remain un- 
disturbed, calm and serene. Then, 
success will be secured in a short time 
and our life will be truly happy. It 
will be a joy to live, for we shall realize 
that we are part of that Being, which 
is the life and light of the universe, 
which is the consciousness in all the 
worlds. Then, we shall realize that this 
life is but a passing dream and that, 
in reality, we are eternal and immortal. 


‘^We constantly complain that w have no control over our actions, over 
our thoughts. But how can we have itf If we can get control over the fine 
movements, if we can get hold of thought at the root, before it has become 
thought, before it has become action, then it would be possible for us to control 
the whole.^^ 


^SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 



GOETHE’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORLD 
CULTURE* 

By Taraknath Das, Ph.D. 


I feel highly honoured to have the 
privilege of participating in the celebra- 
tion of the Centenary of Goethe’s death 
(March 22nd, 1932) arranged by the 
German and Austrian Group of Inter- 
national House, New York, where for- 
ward-looking men and women of more 
than fifty nationalities live in peace and 
fellowship. I hawe been requested to 
perform a very difficult task of deliver- 
ing a very brief address on ^^Goethe’s 
Contributions to the World Culture.” 
I am afraid that what I have to say will 
be fragmentary, inadequate and incom- 
plete ; and therefore I ask your 
indulgence. 

At the outset it is sufficient to 
mention that Goethe’s contribution to 
the world’s culture is so vast that the 
whole cultural world — every civilized 
nation without exception — is going to 
celebrate centenary of Goethe’s death. 
May I mention particularly that the 
Orient is not going to lag behind the 
Occident in honouring the memory of 
Goethe, the Universal Man. I happen 
to know that various universities in 
India, China and Japan have made 
special arrangements for the Goethe 
celebration. 

Goethe once said, “Away with the 
transitory. We are here to render our- 
selves immortal.” Yes, he became im- 
mortal by his actions and achievement 
as a man and poet. Goethe was a 
scientist who carried on researches and 
made contributions in the field of com- 
parative anatomy, evolution, physics, 

* An address delivered in International 
House., New York, on the occasion of Cente- 
nary Celebration of Goethe’s death. 


forestry and botany. He was an able 
administrator and held the highest gov- 
ernmental position in the ducal state of 
Weimar. He experienced the savagery 
of war, yet he held aloft the banner of 
peace and goodwill to all nations. He 
lived for more than eighty years (Goethe 
was born at Frankfurt on the 28th 
of August, 1749, and died on March 
22nd, 1832), an era of stupendous 
changes. He was mellowed with expe- 
rience. He, as a sage and wise man, 
tried to live up to one of his principles ; 

“To wean ourselves from half-hearted- 
ness and without flinching to live in the 
complete, the good and the beautiful.” 

— Goethe — Man and Poet by Henry 
W. Nevinson. New York Harcourt, 
Brace 8z Company, 1932, p. 152. 

Goethe’s genius as a poet need not be 
discussed by one who is not a poet. His 
contributions-— his immortal Faust and 
not to speak of other works — have be- 
come the most precious heritage of the 
cultured world. Goethe was not merely 
a German poet, but a world poet. He 
not only had the fullest appreciation of 
literature of various lands of the West; 
but he studied Oriental poetry with a 
spirit of appreciation. He esteemed 
works of Persian poets, especially those 
of Hafiz. Goethe was so enraptured 
with Shakuntala of Kalidas that he pro- 
nounced it to be the greatest 6f dramas 
and the loveliest of literature — ‘^^a 
heaven on earth.” — (See the preface of 
Prof. Ryder’s English translation of 
Shakuntala), 

In music and appreciation of it, one 
finds the deepest emotion of an indivi- 
dual or a nation ; and Goethe, the poet, 
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roused the musical world in such a 
manner as none has ever done. 
Bielschowsky, in his Life of Goethe ^ 
VoL III, writes : — 

^ ^Schubert set eighty of Goethe’s 
poems to music, more than half of the 
best known, such as the Erlkonig, when 
he was only seventeen or eighteen. 
Schumann set twenty-six pieces, includ- 
ing some from the Second Part of Faust* 
Mendelssohn fourteen ; Brahms fourteen ; 
and Liszt nine. In one form or another 
Faust has suggested music to Gounod, 
Berlioz, Liszt, Rubinstein, Boito, and 
Wagner. Omitting all under the number 
nine, the number of times each song has 
been set to music runs up to 117. Kennst 
du das land, for instance, has been set 
seventy-five times; XJher alien Gipfeln, 
107 times, and so on . . 

(Vide Nevinson’s Goethe, — Man and 
Poet, pp. 198—199). 

Goethe’s appreciation of music can be 
understood from the following : ^‘Of 
Bach, Goethe said his Figures were like 
the eternal harmony conversing with it- 
self in the bosom of God a little while 
before creation. Mozart he put with 
Raphael and Shakespeare as an example 
of inexplicable genius.” For nearly 
thirty years, Goethe acted as the Direc- 
tor of the Theatre in Wiemar, where 
productions of his own plays were very 
rare but nearly all Schiller’s great 
dramas were played there. (It is very 
delightful to have with us this evening, 
Kammersaenger Walther Kirchhof, a 
master of music, who will give inter- 
pretations of some songs inspired by 
Goethe). 

II 

Goethe was undoubtedly a genius ; and 
the life of a genius is something beyond 
analysis. The most I can do is to take 
into account some of his characteristics. 
The foremost trait of Goethe’s life was 
unceasing and varied activity to have 
7 


a full comprehension of life in its reality. 
He followed life with passion (but not 
with base selfishness) and often changed 
the course of life with determination, 
heedless of criticism, based upon lack' 
of comprehension of his motive. Goethe 
always said, ^^I am like a snake. I 
slough my skin and start afresh.” He 
further said, ‘‘People go on shooting 
at me when I am already miles out. of 
range,” — Ibid., p. 49. 

Goethe was a philosopher, without 
being an abstractionist. He did not 
worship tradition, but tried to grasp 
the conception of living reality. The 
“modernists” who think more of their 
“rights” and unrestricted freedom 
(wreckless abuse of freedom) will not 
find any comfort in Goethe, who was 
not only a believer of the doctrine of 
Renunciation, but he practised it. Lest 
I may be misunderstood I wish to make 
it clear that Goethe believed in living 
fuller and more vigorous life than 
average man does ; but he held that a 
man must be prepared to give up his 
legal rights, if necessary voluntarily, 
for the sake of social harmony and real 
happiness. As I understand, Goethe 
had many love affairs, but he stood the 
above test in every case, 

Goethe was an apostle of human pro- 
gress. Although he lived with aristo- 
crats and he was taken as a great 
aristocrat, he had a very low opinion 
of the average aristocrats or society 
people and held the so-called “lower 
class” in great esteem. He once wrote 
to his friend, Charlotte von Stein : — 

“What love I feel for that class of 
men which is called the lower, but which 
in God’s sight is certainly the highest. 
Among them we find all the virtues to- 
gether — moderation, contentment, up- 
rightness, good-faith, joy over the 
smallest blessing, harmlessness, patience, 
endurance — well, I must not lose myself 
in exclamations.” — Ibid*, p. 62. 
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Yet Goethe was not a blind follower 
of the doctrine of majority. He went 
so far as to say, “Nothing is so detes- 
table as majority.” (Ibid,, p. 134.) In 
’this respect Goethe anticipated Ibsen’s 
The Enemy of the People, 

Goethe hated the blood-lust and bruta- 
lity of the extreme revolutionsists. On 
July 4, 1824, Goethe, while talking with 
his secretary and friend, Eckermaiin, ex- 
pressed his views on revolution which 
should be carefully considered ; — 

“I am fully convinced that a great 
revolution is never the fault of a people 
but of the Government. But because I 
hated revolutions people called me a 
bigoted conservative. Again, only that 
can be good for a nation which springs 
from itself and from its own necessities, 
not from imitation of some other 
country. — All attempts to introduce in- 
novations from abroad, the necessity for 
which is not rooted in the very heart of 
the people itself, are foolish, and deli- 
berate revolutions of that kind remain 
unsuccessful. They are without God, for 
God always stands aloof from such 
amateur bungling. Where exists m a 
people a genuine necessity for a great 
reforms God is with it, and it pros- 
pers. . . 

For me it is very interesting to note 
that this interpretation of the inevit- 
ablity of desired changes in the forms 
of revolutions, has the closest similarity 
with the teachings of the Bhagavat Gita, 
in which Krishna taught Arjuna that 
“Whenever Righteousness dwindles and 
un-Righteousness prevails, I (incarna- 
tion of God) incarnate among the people 
to save the righteous and to punish the 
un-righteous, ” 

Although Goethe was not a disciple 
of Kant, yet in Goethe’s writings one 
finds him opposing fatalism in the full 
recognition of importance of laws of 
causation and successation which are 
known in the Orient as the Laws of 


Karma. Goethe was deeply influenced 
by the philosophy of Spinoza. “He was 
specially attracted to that Jewish master 
(Spinoza) of logical philosophy by his 
saying : ‘The m,an who truly loves God 
must not demand that God love him in 
return,^ The rule, he says, was identi- 
cal with his Philina’s “bold” saying : 
^If I love ihee, lohat is that to theeV 
Goethe adopted that rule of complete 
disinterestedness in ail love and friend- 
ship.” (Ibid., p, 50.) This is also what 
is known as “Niskama Karma” of the 
Bhagaimt Gita. “Man has the right to 
work, but he must not look for result, 
because he has no coutx’ul over it.” 

Goethe was further influenced by 
Spinoza’s idea of an “all-pervading 
spirit.” This is evident in the Faust, 
Part I, where he speaks of Earth Spirit. 
In the Faust, Part II, Goethe speaks 
Mothers as spirits — “Mothers, beauti- 
ful, benign.” What liid Goethe mean 
by “Mothers?” “Were the Mothers 
the original creative forces of Nature 
or the sources of all form and beauty?” 
(Ibid., p. 226). Was Goethe thinking 
of somethijig as “Mother Spirit” which 
the Hindus call “Prakrit!” or “Shakti?” 

Goethe in his stTenity believed firmly 
in the continuance of life after death. 
In his ripe old age of 75, he told 
Eckermanri : 

am convinced our spirit is a being 
of indestructible nature, If-'l work on 
incessantly till death, nature is bound to 
give me another form of existence in 
place of this worn-out casing.” (Ibid., 
p. 214.) 

The above idea of life after death is 
absolutely akin to that of the doctrines 
of the Bhagavat Gita which’ teaches, 
“Soul is indestructible,” etc. Goethe 
was regarded as “pagan” because of his 
appreciation of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. He practised religious tolera- 
tion. He was not a worshipper of form 
and at times satirised the greed of the 
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organized Church. However, far from 
being an anti-Christ, he seemed to 
believe in the doctrine of love as prac- 
tised by Jesus and his disciples. 

Ill 

Goethe was a great German patriot — 
a true German of all Germans. He 
refused to leave Weimar, when Napoleon 
I’s invading army occupied the town. 
He refused to give up his loyalty to his 
patron, the Grand Duke of Weimar and 
stood up for him even before Napoleon 
I, who honoured Goethe as a ‘‘real 
man.” Although the French invaded 
Germany, Goethe did not and could not 
write songs of hate against the French, 
because he had reached that state of 
cultured life, where he had no room for 
blind hatred. Even some of the Ger- 
mans reproached him as lacking in 
patriotism, because he did not play the 
part of a “war-poet.” But what was 
Goethe’s view on the subject of patrio- 
tism and national animosity ? He once 
told Eckermann : — 

“In general, national animosity is a 
peculiar thing. In the lowest degrees of 
civilization it is always the strongest 
and the most violent. But there is a 
point where it vanishes— zu here tee can 
stand, as it ivere, abotw the nations, 
and toe feel the happiness or misery of 
a neighbourmi^ people as though it were 
our oxon . . (Ibid., p. 197.) 

He further explained to Eckermann 


in the following way : “Between our- 
selves, I did not hate the French, 
though I thanked God when we got rid 
of them. How could I, to whom civiliz- 
ation and barbarism are only two ' 
differences of importances, hate a nation 
which is one of the most civilised on 
earth, and to which I owe so great a 
part of my education.?” (Ihid., pp. 196- 
197.) What a wonderful world it would 
have been for us all, if, during the 
World War and even now, the leaders 
of various civilized nations lived up to 
the precept of Goethe ! Let us rejoice 
that tins spirit of being above national 
animosity is not dead. It may foe that 
during the World War the great French 
savant Remain Rolland was inspired by 
the idea of Goethe, when he refused to 
hate the German people, whom he re- 
garded as one of the most, if not the 
most, eivilized nations on earth. 

M. Remain Rolland, in his Goethe and 
Beethoven has said : “Those things 
which are great and beautiful never 
leave us ; they become parts of our- 
selves. It is not the past but the eter- 
nally new which our desires would have 
us seek. . . . The new is itself the 
creation of ever-growing elements of the 
past. True longing must always be pro- 
ductive and fashion a new and better 
selfJ^ 

Let us try to pay homage to Goethe 
by fashioning a new and better life for 
ourselves ; and let us be active to bring 
about a new and better world. 


“O/ all the forces that have worked and are still working to mould the 
destinies of the human race, none, certainly, is more potent than that, the 
manifestation of which we call religion. All social organizations have as a back- 
ground, somewhere, the working of that peculiar force, and the greatest cohesive 
impulse ever brought into play amongst human units has been derived from this 
power. It is obvious to all of us, that in very many cases the bonds of religion 
have proved stronger than the bonds of race, or climate, or even of descent,^* 

—SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 



THE ADULT AND THE CHILD-WORK 

By De. Maria Montessoei, M.D. (Rome), D.Litt. (Durham) 


In the educational world the ideals 
formulated by the intuitions of educa- 
tors are often in disagreement with real 
facts. 

Some of these ideals may be so ex- 
pressed : that the child should love 
study, do his exercises whole-heartedly, 
obey discipline ; or again, that the child 
should be free and happy in the joy of 
working, that family and school should 
be linked in close and harmonious co- 
operation. 

Reality has not been found to corres- 
pond to these ideals. 

I am not dealing here with that 
tangle of problems which has arisen 
from the application to education of 
materialistic science. A problem ex- 
ists ; it could not be solved as a whole 
by tentative effort, and by positive 
research this problem was analysed, 
split up into its component insoluble 
parts. Thus the science of pedagogy is 
finding an increasing number of prob- 
lems, and it is stated that pedagogy is 
a science of research, and that anyone 
who should have made a discovery 
in education is looked upon as anti- 
scientific. 

Now this problem is not capable of 
direct solution, because at the root of it 
lies something of great importance 
which has not been taken into consid- 
eration; we have here what is both a 
social fact and a moral one : The ChiWs 
Work and the reciprocal relations be- 
tween adult and child. When we have 
solved this social and moral problem, 
no problem of education will be left; 
education will simply follow on the 
solution of the social problem. 

We shall have to go into this question ; 


at first sight it may seem strange to us, 
and we must explain and illustrate the 
matter little by little. 

What I am about to say consists of 
simple things. But it often happens 
that simple things and those that lie 
nearest to us are the last to be noticed ; 
we have formed the habit of overlook- 
ing them. 

We wush to take into consideration, 
separately, the adult and the child ; and 
into special consideration the work of 
the adult and that of the child, so as 
to point out the contrast between 
the two activities, whence derives the 
dissension that is the hidden cause of 
unconscious but real and deep-lying 
strife between adult and child, an 
obstacle to our happiness, a hindrance 
to our efforts in educating the child. 

The adult has his own task of trans- 
forming the environment; an external 
matter in which his intelligence and 
will-power have play : productive work 
consisting of man’s activity and efforts. 
From this activity of the adult spring 
the external laws of order which man 
himself has made, and which represent 
discipline to which the worktTS volun- 
tarily submit. In addition to these 
laws framed by the reasoning of men, 
laws which may differ according to races 
and nations, there exist the fundamen- 
tal laws of nature herself, what one 
might call the laws of work, and these 
are common to all ; for example, the law 
of the division of labour, which has 
necessarily to be applied so that there 
is specialization in production; and an- 
other an absolutely natural law, that of 
the adaptation of the individual worker 
to his work, the law of least effort, 
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according to which man tries to pro- 
duce as much as possible with a mini- 
mum effort. 

Now in the social environment of the 
adult, everything does not go on ac- 
cording to what we might call good 
laws ; matter being limited, competi- 
tion and strife come in, and even the 
comprehension of these laws degener- 
ates. Evil habits arise in humanity ; 
men deprive others of their work; also 
the law of least effort is infringed, and 
we make others work instead of us. 

Such is, one might say, the atmos- 
phere in which the adult works. The 
child lives in all families close to the 
adult, but we know very well that he 
takes no part in the active life of the 
adult; he is a stranger to it all. This 
is quite apparent ; but there is a matter 
of absolute and fundamental import- 
ance underlying what is so apparent, 
and it is this which has to be stressed. 

We will use symbols in order to go 
deeper into the idea ; our symbols being 
taken from the various productions of 
the adult. Here we have a workman 
who is smiting the anvil with a sledge- 
hammer. Now the child is not capable 
of such effort. We have the scientist 
making researches, repeating calcula- 
tions while working with his instru- 
ments. The child could not imitate 
him. We have the legislator, pondering 
over what* are the best laws for his 
people. Now the child could not take 
the place of the legislator. And thus 
it is for all the forms of adult labour. 
So that the child is really an outsider, 
an alien in this society, and might well 
say : ^*My Kingdom is not of this 

world.’’ He is a stranger to our mate- 
rial world of external production; we 
do really consider him as extraneous to 
our social life. 

An extra-social being : what does that 
mean ? A person who cannot take part 
in the work of society, one who be- 


comes in consequence a disturber of the 
social order. This is the case with the 
child : he is that extra-social being who 
is a source of continual disturbance, ^ 
wherever there is an adult producing, 
acting as adults do : the child is a dis- 
turber even in his own home. This 
extra-social being is nevertheless essen- 
tially an active being; it is precisely 
this activity, extraneous as it is to the 
social order, which renders him a dis- 
turber. So it is that the adult inter- 
feres, takes action, imposes passivity 
upon the child ; or else relegates him to 
what is not actually a prison like that 
of grown-up disturbers, but something 
not very different; a School. A School 
is a place to which the adult relegates 
the child, keeping him there till he is 
capable of acting usefully in the adult’s 
own world. Up to that time the child, 
whose activity is harmful, must live in 
complete submission to the orders of the 
adult. It is the adult who produces — 
who produces also for the child — it is 
he that is the Master; the child is the 
subordinate. It follows from this that 
what is lacking to the child is a social 
world of his own, a world in which he 
in his turn may be a producer, one in 
which his activities may be utilized. 
For the child has work proper to him- 
self; his production is of immense, of 
vital importance : he works to produce 
the man. From birth on he is at work 
upon his own transformation into an 
adult being. 

Out of this newly-born creature which 
cannot move or speak or stand is form- 
ed the adult; perfectly formed in body, 
his intelligence having gained for him 
the life of the spirit in all its splendour. 
And this is the child’s work; it is he 
who forms the man. 

Quite unlike the work done by the * 
adult, this work of the child is uncon- 
sciously performed; yet it is creative, 
so literally creative, that we might link 
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it up with the biblical story of creation. 
Man is created out of nought : a divine 
breath infused animates him and makes 
him superior to every other living crea- 
^ ture. This miracle which is described 
in the Bible is continually repeated 
under our own eyes in the life of the 
child. Permit me to use a strange 
paradox, which is nevertheless founded 
upon reality : the child is father of the 
man, since through his own effort he 
brings into being the man latent within 
himself, the potential man. The per- 
fection of the adult and his normality 
depend upon the child’s having been 
allowed to work freely, to carry out 
undisturbed his inner work, which how- 
ever implies external activity. For it 
is not by pondering, not by immobility, 
that the child creates the man : it is by 
exercise. It is through activity that 
the child grows ; activity manifesting it- 
self indomitably, irresistibly, in the 
world without. The child who prac- 
tises, moves and co-ordinates his own 
movements, acquires notions about the 
outer world, learns to speak, and to 
stand erect; little by little his intelli- 
gence reaches exact formation, till one 
recognizes the characteristics distinctive 
of its differezit stages at various ages. 
Therefore we say : the child docs 
actually create the man; his work pro- 
gresses step by step ; stage by stage he 
models his life itself. Faithfully he 
performs his work, advancing con- 
tinually towards a new form of perfec- 
tion. The adult perfects the environ- 
ment : the child perfects the living 
being. The child’s efforts are strivings 
after perfection. It is upon the child 
that the perfection of the adult depends. 
We are, therefore, the subordinates, the 
dependants of the child ! One may put 
it more strongly : we are his products. 
The adult is dependent on the child, in 
vital things; while in material ways, as 
regards things produced in the outer 


world, the child is dependent upon the 
adult. Each is a master in his own 
particular province ; adult and child, 
each is a King with a realm of his own. 

Says the child : my Kingdom is not 
of this world ; yet have I a Kingdom 
where I am King ; I reign over a world 
upon which you are dependent. 

Here we have the great question of 
humanity and of education. The child 
who is growing into a man through his 
own effort, this child is aided by God : 
such intimate aid, it is not in oiir power 
to give. We are producers of things in 
the outer world, and it is only these 
things that we can furnish as aids. 
But this child who is creating the man 
to be, creating independently of us, 
this child counts for more than us, even 
as regards social value ; when he is a 
man, he will be superior to us since he 
will bring about progukss in our outer 
world. The civilization of the adult 
will be surpassed by the child of to-day ; 
who will do more than we have done ; 
who will solve problems deemed un- 
solvable ; bring about unguessed-at 
transformations of the world that lies 
about us. Now if he is going to sur- 
pass us, it is not we who are his masters. 
Who is to teach him the things we are 
ignorant of, cannot even guess? Hence 
the important matter is that he should 
be allowed full opportunity of complete 
development, that he may citiate a man 
who is strong, well balanced, able to 
outstrip us. Our task is to enable the 
child to live. 

The guiding impulse is seen to be 
different in the work done by the child 
and that done by the man : the child 
is active that he may grow; the adult, 
that he may produce. 

The work of the child is not guided 
by the intention to reach some external 
aim ; its end and aim is action ; to act, 
to continue to act as long as the inner 
self needs, thus to satisfy its need of 
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growth. So the external object is for 
the child merely a means, never an end ; 
whereas, the tendency of the adult is 
towards some external material thing 
which has become for him an aim to be 
reached. The child uses the external 
object — for him merely a means of self- 
development — just as long as his inner 
need requires; without however becom- 
ing attached to it. This attitude of the 
child reminds us of the principles of the 
spiritual life as followed by the elite; 
they consider and make use of the 
outer world and of material means only 
as an occasion of self-perfecting. The 
child in so doing is following out his 
own way of living; we have here a 
clear, well-defined, undeniable charac- 
teristic of the child’s work. 

The child must do all his work by 
himself ; here we have another truth. 

Who could ever help another to grow ? 
Supposing growth to be fatiguing, who 
could lessen and relieve another’s fati- 
gue by co-operation ? 

But it is a delight and no fatigue to 
obey the laws of God ! So the child 
carries out his work of growth with joy. 
We all repeat, “Happy is the child who 
takes joy in life !” We might well say : 
“Happy is the child who takes joy in 
obeying exactly and unconsciously the 
divine things that are within him.” 

Only if man, the adult, sets obstacles, 
does the cEiild fight and defend himself. 
Almost all the sufferings of the child are 
due to this strife against the adult who 
has not understood him, and who has 
not furnished him with the means of 
living, with an environment fitted to his 
life. Thfe child works alone, proceeding 
by successive achievements towards his 
own perfecting. He works alone; I do 
not mean to say that he is in a desert 
with no human aid. But since those 
aids, which we can offer do not touch 
directly the different manifestations, 
the different stages of maturity which 


he reaches little by little, I mean to say 
that he does not stand in need of asso- 
ciation or division of labour. 

Thus the necessary laws of external 
discipline which reign in the field of 
adult production, have no part in the 
work of the child ; for here there reigns 
another kind of discipline ; a marvellous 
discipline, revealed to us through spon- 
taneous actions of the loftiest kind when 
the child has been placed in an environ- 
ment favourable to his development. 
This fact of work performed alone — 
does it not remind us of the life of the 
spirit? Who is the spiritual man, if 
not he who withdraws himself from this 
lower world where all is based upon 
attachment to matter and where we are 
in submission to human laws ; one who 
goes afar to live in solitude, feeling 
himself bound by the laws of God ? 
We admire these exceptional beings, for 
we have in us spiritual instincts, the 
best part of all our nature, the deepest 
thing in life. We are condemned, in 
this state of exile, to adapt ourselves, 
to attach ourselves to things of the 
world; but we must not become en- 
slaved to them. 

The adult tries to shorten his work; 
the child works all the time. He works 
alone, carries out his mission to the end. 
Nor does he ever rest. What rest could 
we fancy him taking? He never rests. 
He must work and work, since if he 
ceased to work at growing, his life 
itself would end. “Work or die,” 
might the child well say. 

It is therefore the sphere of the spirit 
which essentially appertains to the 
child. In this field he may well be our 
master. 

The laws he follows would suffice to 
show us how different his existence is 
from our own. The child is ever in our 
midst, living among us the life of the 
spirit ; as Emerson says : the child is 
the new Messiah, descending continually 
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among fallen humanity, to lead men 
back to the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Yet if we do not give him the neces- 
sary means, the child is obliged to take 
up a defensive attitude ; and then we 
have dissension between two creatures, 
one of whom is the continuation of the 
other. If the child is to perform his 
tremendous task, how have we omit- 
ted to prepare for him an environment 
in which he may live? How is it that 
we have abandoned him, merely offered 
him hospitality in a world we have 
made expressly for ourselves ? And we 
are only bent on getting him to submit 
to us, and lose our tempers when he 
acts in self-defence ? How does it 
happen that we have never once con- 
sidered that each stage of life needs its 
own environment? For the child above 
all, there must be an environment free 
from disturbance ; the child is a solitary 


who is living the life of the spirit. 
And who is to create an environment 
for him if not the adult ? It is the adult 
who creates the outer environment. 

Now if we are to respond to his needs 
by creating for him an environment, we 
must be generous ; for in so doing we 
are fulfilling our highest duty. Its 
fulfilment exalts and ennobles us. We 
must construct an environment for these 
children who to-morrow will be grown 
up ; — we adults whose advance implies 
our retreat into old age, our recognition 
of the fact that they have surpassed 
us, increasing as we diminish. 

Let us then start upon this great and 
altruistic work of giving an environ- 
ment to new humanity, of serving and 
aiding it. Here we have the gist of the 
matter. What we have described is a 
very delicate matter; the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the new education. 


MATERIALISM IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By Swami Puematmananda 


I 

India is a Puny a Bhumi, a sacred 
land. We are proud to have been born 
in such a land. India stands for all 
that is best and noble. Since the dawn 
of history she has produced such spiri- 
tual giants as no other nation can boast 
of. But it would be foolish to think 
that India was devoid of materialistic 
tendencies. As a matter of fact we 
find that India had produced the 
crudest kind of hedonism which has no 
parallel in the history of the world. 

The systematization of the six 
systems of Indian philosophy was main- 
ly due to materialistic influences. It 


was as a safe-guard against the on- 
slaughts of materialism that the 
systematization took place. It is 
generally known that Kap1!a is the 
author of the Samkhya philosophy. 
But this is not the fact. Kapila is 
only the compiler. The Samkhya 
system was known long before Kapila. 
Credit must be given to Kapila for the 
trouble he took to systematize and 
compile the Samkhya philosophy for 
the good of posterity. It is the same 
case with the other systems of Indian 
philosophy. Gotama, Kanada, Patan- 
jali, Gaimini and Badarayana are 
compilers only. They only condensed 
into Sutra forms the philosophies which 
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already existed. In order to defend 
themselves from the Nastika systems — 
of Buddhists, Jains and Lokayatikas — 
the Astika systems were systematized. 

Some scholars are of opinion that the 
materialistic philosophy or the Barhas- 
patya system was prior to other 
systems of Indian philosophy. The 
reason for saying so is that they find 
in the Astika systems regular attack on 
the Barhaspatya system. Prof. Dak- 
shinaranjan Shastri writes in his Short 
History of Indian Materialism, ‘^The 
school of Brihaspati is regarded as the 
weakest school of philosophy in com- 
parison with other schools. The law 
of evolution or gradual development 
proves that the earliest school is the 
weakest and the latest the strongest. 
If the materialistic school be the weak- 
est, it is probable that it is the earliest 
also.’’ There are others who are of 
opinion that the six systems of Indian 
philosophy were prior to the system of 
Brihaspati. Their arguments are that 
in the Barhaspatya system they find 
regular criticism against the Astika 
systems. So they conclude that the 
Barhaspatya system came into exist- 
ence after the six systems. The fact is 
that it is difiieult to say which is prior 
and which is posterior. In this world 
a development in any field comes from 
opposition. The growth of philosophy 
also follows opposition. Man has the 
animal as well as the divine tendencies. 
Man, as he appears, is not all divine. 
Again, we cannot say that he is all non- 
divine. He is the mixture of both. So 
it is but natural that the Nastika and 
Astika systems have existed side by 
side. 

II 

Brihaspati is said to be the founder 
of Indian Materialism. As there are 
more than one Brihaspati there is a 
difference of opinion regarding the real 


author. As we have no accurate 
history of the past, we are at a loss to 
make out who is who. Vyasas there 
were many, Vikramadityas there were 
many, Krishnas there were many and 
Janakas there were many. The same 
difficulty we have to face with regard 
to Brihaspati also. It is left to research 
scholars and historians to find out who 
is who. 

Prof. Max Muller says : ‘^Brihas- 
pati is no doubt a very perplexing 
character. His name is given as that 
of the author of two Vedic hymns, 
X, 71, X, 72 a distinction being made 
between a Brihaspati Angirasa and a 
Brihaspati Laukya (Laukayatika?). 
His name is well known also as one of 
the Vedic deities. In Rv. VIII, 96, 15, 
we read that Indra, with Brihaspati as 
his ally, overcame the godless people. 
He is afterwards quoted as the author 
of a law-book, decidedly modern, which 
we still possess. Brihaspati is besides 
the name of the planet Jupiter and of 
the preceptor or Purohita of the gods, 
so that Brihaspati-purohita has become 
a recognised name of Indra, as having 
Brihaspati for his Purohita or chief 
priest and helper. It seems strange, 
therefore, that the same name, that of 
the preceptor of the gods, should have 
been chosen as the most unorthodox, 
atheistical, and sensualistic system of 
philosophy in. India. . . Whatever 
may be the difference regarding the 
historicity, if we believe in our scrip- 
tures we have to admit that Brihaspati 
was the founder of the materialistic 
school. Unfortunately, the Sutras of 
Brihaspati are not left to us. But from 
the criticisms of this system by the 
orthodox schools and from Sanskrit 
literature we are able to collect frag- 
mentary Sutras. These Sutras must 
have undergone great changes in the 
hands of the critics who were out for 
ending the Nastika school. 
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The follower of Brihaspati was 
Ajita. During the time of Ajita the 
system was known as the Lokayatika 
system. After Ajita, Charvaka came to 
the scene. During this period the 
system was known after the name 
Charvaka. We find that in this period 
Materialism reached its high water- 
mark. After Charvaka, Purandara was 
the advocate of this system. Now 
Materialism was known as the Nastika 
system. So Brihaspati was the founder 
of Indian Materialism and Ajita, 
Charvaka and Purandara were the 
followers of Brihaspati. Some scholars 
are of opinion that Charvaka was the 
founder of the materialistic school. 
But we do not find any Sutra attribut- 
ed to him. Although the Sutras of 
Brihaspati are not left to us, we find 
his doctrine discussed in the Dpani- 
shads. Epics and Puranas. 

Ill 

According to the Materialists there 
are only four elements, earth, water, 
fire and air. As the ether is not per- 
ceived by the naked eye, it is not taken 
as an element. When the four elements 
combine, intelligence come into exist- 
ence. With the dissolution of the 
elements consciousness also ceases to 
exist. The Materialists believe only in 
one source of knowledge, and that is 
direct perception. Other sources of 
knowledge are cast to the winds. In- 
ference as a Pramana has no place in 
their system as also the Vedic testi- 
mony. With regard to inference as a 
source of knowledge there is a funny 
story. A Materialist wanted to convert 
a woman to his faith. He took her 
with him and went out of the town 
and on the dust of the road managed 
to make with his fingers the marks 
resembling the footprints of a wolf. 
The next morning the Pandits saw the 


footprints of the wolf and came to the 
conclusion that a wolf had come from 
the forest the previous night. Other- 
wise how to account for the marks of 
the wolf’s footprints ? The man told 
the lady what clever and intelligent 
men they were who maintained that 
induction proved the existence of 
supra-sensible objects and who were 
considered as wise and learned by 
mankind. 

The Materialists did not believe in 
a soul. They maintained that the 
existence of the soul could not be 
proved. With the dissolution of the 
body there was an end of life. Prof. 
Das Gupta in his History of Indian 
Philosophy mentions two types of 
Materialists, — the Dhurtta and Susik- 
sita. The learned Professor says : 
‘^Dhurtta Charvakas held that there 
was nothing but the four elements of 
earth, water, air and fire, and that the 
body was but the result of atomic com- 
bination. There was no self or soul, 
no virtue or vice. The Susiksita 
Charvakas held that there was a soul 
apart from the body but that it also 
was destroyed wnth the destruction of 
the body.” If they have no faith in 
a soul we cannot expect the Materia- 
lists to believe in a life hereafter. If 
it is the body that feels, thinks and does 
everything, then with the dissolution 
of the body nothing remains. Fools 
only believe in a future life. There is 
no heaven or hell. According to the 
Materialists prosperity in life is heaven 
and misfortune is hell. Not only do 
the Materialists disregard the Vedas 
but they vilify them. They ^ay that 
many portions of the Vedas are not 
intelligible. Many portions deal with 
elaborate ceremonials which convey no 
meaning at all. Some Sutras contra- 
dict others and a vast portion is silly 
and absurd. Again, they are only 
human compositions. Crafty priests 
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have composed them to serve their 
selfish purposes. They have incor- 
porated in them grand ceremonies so 
that they may earn their livelihood by 
leading a life of ease and comfort. 
There is a Sutra of the Materialists 
which says : ‘‘The makers of the Vedas 
were buffoons, knaves and demons.’® 
Caste system has no place in the philo- 
sophy of the Materialists. They say 
that the blood of a pariah and 
that of a Brahmana are the same. 
It is difiicult to ascertain from blood 
to what caste one belongs. The 
Materialists have many revolutionary 
ideas. In their opinion there should 
be no restriction about sexual inter- 
course between man and woman. 
According to them if a man wants the 
body of a woman she must offer it. 
This is the Dharma. There can be no 
place for an ideal womanhood or man- 
hood. No family can be pure; for the 
character of the parents is doubted. 
God has no place in this hedonistic 
system. The only God and Lord is the 
king on earth. When every happening 
of the world is produced by Svabhava 
— nature, what is the necessity of a 
so-called supernatural God ? Only 
those who have no will-power and 
moral stamina pray to God. Intelli- 
gent men do not care a fig for prayer 
to a God who was invented by priests 
to bring terror to and tyranize men. 

The summum honum of life according 
to the Materialists is enjoyment. “As 
long as he lives let a man live happily; 
even by borrowing money, let him 
drink Ghee.” The Materialists have an 
optimistic outlook on life. With the 
other systems of philosophy the case is 
otherwise. They say that the world is 
full of misery and their sole aim is bow 
to remove the human misery and suffer- 
ing. The Materialists on the other 
hand are out for enjoyment. But 
enjoyment is followed by misery ! 


Well, because there will come a little 
misery we should not give up our search 
for enjoyment. Should we give up 
eating fish because there are scales ? 
Should we give up eating delicacies 
because we have to prepare them ? 
Certainly not. If we give up these, 
then it is foolishness. The little suffer- 
ing which we have got to undergo is 
nothing when compared with the 
happiness that is derived. One should 
not restrain sex impulses ; but on the 
contrary one should try to derive a 
great pleasure by allowing full play of 
the senses. According to one’s desire 
one should enjoy all things of the 
world. 

“Whatever the motive, pleasure is 
the mark ; 

For her the black assassin draws 
his sword ; 

For her dark statesmen trim their 
midnight lamps ; 

For her the saint abstains, the 
miser starves ; 

The stoic proud for pleasure, 
pleasure scorns ; 

For her affliction’s daughter grief 
indulge ; 

And, find, or, hope a luxury in 
tears ; 

For her, guilt, shame, toil, danger 
we defy,” 

To sum up ; the doctrine of the 
Materialists is, Eat, drink and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die, and with 
the destruction of the body nothing 
remains. There is no life hereafter ; 
there is no Karma-phala; there is no 
hell or heaven; there is no soul or God. 
There is no necessity to believe in the 
Vedas because they are composed of 
buffoons, knaves and demons. Prof. 
Max Muller in his iSias Systems of Indian 
Philosophy remarks : “This is certain- 
ly very strong language, as strong as 
any that has ever been used by ancient 
or modern materialists. It is well that 
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we should know how old and how 
widely spread this materialism was, for 
without it we should hardly understand 
the efforts that were made on the other 
side to counteract it by establishing the 
true sources or measures of knowledge, 
the Pramanas, and other fundamental 
truths which were considered essential 
both for religion and for philosophy.” 

The hedonistic teachings of Epicurus 
is akin to Indian Materialism. But the 
teachings of Epicurus are not so crude as 
those of Indian Materialism. According 
to Epicurus pleasure is the highest good. 
^^The pleasures of the mind are pre- 
ferable to voluptuousness, for they 
endure; while sensations vanish away 
like the moment which procures them 
for us. We shall avoid excess in every- 
thing, lest it engender its opposite, the 
permanent pain resulting from exhaus- 
tion. On the other hand, we must 
consider such painful feelings as, for 
example, painful operations as good, 
because they procure health and 
pleasure. Virtue is the tact which 
impels the wise man to do whatever 
contributes to his welfare, and makes 
him avoid the contrary. ...” In 
comparison with the teachings of 
Brihaspati, should we say that the 
teachings of Epicurus were ethical? 

IV 

The pious hope that a day will come 
when everything will be spiritual is at 
best utopian. We can never hope that 
a time will come when Materialism will 
altogether disappear form the world. 
As people have got both good and evil 
tendencies, it is but natural that the 
animal in- man predominates sometimes 
and again the divine. The Hindus from 


time immemorial are known for their 
toleration in religion. The great 
advocates of Materialism preached 
their doctrine without being hated by 
others. Never had they any fear of 
their life in preaching their horrible 
doctrines. As a matter of fact no 
persecution and bloodshed took place. 
This shows the broad vision which the 
Hindus had. The Hindus knew full 
well that the materialistic doctrine was 
needed by some. According to them 
man travels not from error to truth but 
from truth to truth, from lower truth 
to higher truth. But with other 
nations the case is different. There 
was a time in Europe, when — what to 
speak of hedonism— if one deviated even 
a little from the prevalent dogmas and 
doctrines in the country his life was in 
danger. Many examples of this are 
found in European history. During 
the Middle Ages in Europe dreadful 
horrors were perpetrated to check the 
growth of any opinion against the 
Bible. In the Scholastic p’eriod many 
were not regarded as true representa- 
tives of the Church on account of their 
views. And so they were not canno- 
nized. It is in India that every phase 
of thought has a place. Sri Madhava- 
charya in his SharvadavHanasamgraha 
gives a place even to the materialistic 
philosophy. This is because India is 
confident that in the divine economy 
of life the disease and the remedy take 
place simultaneously, that in the long 
run Spirit must triumph and not 
matter : for Spirit is Truth and Truth 
always triumphs- And whenever evil 
predominates over good, does* not the 
Lord come to the world to establish 
righteousness ? 



THE POWER AND SECRET OF THE JESUITS^ 

By Nagarjun Mishba 


The service done to humanity by the 
Society of Jesus has been immense. The 
ideas preached by Ignatius Loyola, the 
founder of the Society, brought about 
almost a revolution in the whole Catho- 
lic world and greatly influenced the 
course of development of European cul- 
ture, religion, philosophy, education, 
art, science, etc., directly or indirectly. 
Prominent figures of modern times, such 
as Voltaire, Descartes, Diderot, Moliere, 
Corneille were brought up under the in- 
fluence of the Jesuit teachers. Astro- 
nomical, physical, geographical and 
other scientific achievements of the 
Jesuits had been wonderful and some of 
the Jesuit Fathers were gifted inven- 
tors. Father Athanasius Kircher in- 
vented the magic lantern. Father 
Francesco Lana-Terzi worked out 
methods for teaching the blind and first 
conceived the project of making an air- 
ship. Another Jesuit Father accom- 
plished the first balloon ascent at Lis- 
bon. The service of the Jesuit Order 
to civilization has been immense from 
many standpoints. It was through the 
Jesuit missionaries who in their prosely- 
tizing zeal penetrated into many hitherto 
untrodden lands and countries that 
Europe learnt of the conditions of 
Canada, Mexico, Brazil, Tibet and 
Mongolia and this way they gave im- 
petus also to the development of Geo- 
graphy. Xhe Jesuits compiled grammars 
and dictionaries of many languages in 
the East and the West, It was through 
them that France learnt tht art of mak- 

*By Bene Fuller. Translated from the 
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ing Chinese porcelain. It was the Jesuits 
from China who introduced the use of 
umbrella in the West. They also brought 
from the East many plants, spices, 
medicinal herbs to Europe. The Jesuit 
Fathers were the first to study Sanskrit 
and translate the Vedas. Thus they 
turned the attention of Europe to the 
wisdom of the East. In the same way 
they were the connecting links in the 
contact of European and Chinese cul- 
tures. Though there have been many 
accusations against the Jesuits from the 
very beginning right up to the present 
time, though they have been termed by 
their enemies as ‘‘Rebels, hypocrites, 
flatterers, intriguers, enemies of pro- 
gress, falsifiers of science, corrupters of 
humanity,^’ still, as is the opinion of 
the French author, Chateubriand, their 
faults are nothing in comparison with 
“the immeasurable services which the 
Jesuits have rendered to human 
society.^’ It is said that “it cannot but 
be acknowledged, in any criticism of 
Jesuitism that Loyola’s work has played 
an important part in the history of 
modern times. Few people, since the 
beginning of history, have .... so 
deeply affected all human thought, feel- 
ings and actions.” 

As such it will be at all times profit- 
able to enquire into the secret of the 
power and achievements of the Jesuits 
and our author by writing a history of 
the Order from that standpoint has ful- 
filled a great demand. 

The seed of so much success of the 
Order can be found in the life and teach- 
ings of its founder^ Jesuitism for a 
great part is believed to be the ex- 
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pression of Loyola’s personality. St. 
Ignatius Loyola was, as it were, the 
dynamo of activity, which has supplied 
energy to the Society for these four 
hundred years. 

Inigo de Loyola was a youth of un- 
restrained ambitions though born of 
poor parents. While only seven year 
old he came into touch with the Spanish 
court as a page to one of the Queen s 
ladies-in-waiting. And when grown up, 
Loyola thought that the only thing 
worth striving for was the favour of the 
Queen Germaine. He subjected himself 
without a murmur, when his leg was 
shattered in a fight with the French, to 
many weeks of extremely painful tor- 
ment on a surgical rack, because one 
with a deformed leg had the remotest 
chance of becoming the queen’s favour- 
ite. Up to the twenty-sixth year, ac- 
cording to his own declaration, he was 
entirely given to the vanities of the 
world and the frivolous and meaning- 
less dalliance of the then Spanish court- 
life. But as a matter of chance his in- 
satiable ambition found a new outlet 
and his outlook on life was changed. 
‘‘Silently he would gaze at the firma- 
ment and dream of the kingdom above 
the stars, a thousand times greater and 
mightier than the kingdom of Charles 
the Fifth, his former master, even 
though it extended many parts of the 
earth. What a noble and proud feeling 
it must be to fight for that heavenly 
King and to earn the favour of the 
heavenly Queen 1” The thought upper- 
most in his mind now was to “join the 
band of great saints, and, one with 
them armed with cowl and penitential 
girdle, gain the kingdom of heaven.” 

And with equal zeal he now set him- 
self to build up his spiritual life- He 
renounced the glamour of the world and 
spurred by his new ambition performed 
the severest austerities. Seven hours a 
day he would spend on his knees in 


prayers and the short time he devoted 
to sleep was passed on a damp ground 
of the cave as bed with a piece of stone 
for his pillow. Sometimes he would be 
fasting for three or four days at a 
stretch and when he would take food, 
it would be the hardest and blackest 
pieces of bread rendered still more un- 
palatable by being sprinkled with ashes. 
He wore such a ragged dress that even 
beggars would refuse to admit him into 
their company. He scourged himself 
daily and often would beat his breast 
with a stone until it bruised. Once his 
sclf-castigation went so far that he was 
seriously ill and his life was despaired 
of. 

In his later days, however, Loyola’s 
views on asceticism were greatly chang- 
ed, In the C<mstiiutio7i that he pre- 
pared for the guidance of his Order, he 
repeatedly emphasized it as the duty 
of the Jesuit to look after his body and 
to “make it a fitting tool of the spirit.” 
Instead of weakening the body by ex- 
cessive mortifications, he would advise 
his disciples to honour Good by inward 
devotions and other discreet exercises. 
His disciples therefore gave up dila- 
pidated and squalid houses as their 
abode and took to a better, but never- 
theless, modest way of living- He now 
most of all liked to see haj>py faces 
around him, for “he whom God has 
sanctified has no cause to sorrow, but 
every reason for being happy.” 

The mental conflict of Loyola was no 
less painful than his severe penances be- 
fore he got spiritual illumination and 
the “light of understanding. ” “One 
day, depressed and wearied by his con- 
tinual conflict of mind, he cried out in 
despair ; ‘Help me, O Lord, for there 
is no help in man, nor do I find succour 
in any creature ! Show me where I 
might seek help and find it ; even if I 
must run after a dog in order to be 
saved by him, I would certainly do it !”’ 
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It is said that his agony of mind was 
once so severe that he came to the verge 
of suicide and nearly threw himself over 
a precipice. It was because he himself 
passed through many bitter experiences 
that he afterwards could give guidances 
to hundreds of souls thirsting for God 
and spirituality. The Spiritual Exer- 
cises which is the book of guidance for 
the Jesuits was the expression of 
Loyola’s personal experiences. 

One of the most important doctrines 
which Ignatius handed down to his dis- 
ciples was that of the supreme import- 
ance of the human will. The problem 
of pre-destination and free will has been 
exercising the minds of the Christian 
world since the birth of Christianity and 
it has not been as yet finally settled. 
It was the belief of the orthodox Christ- 
ians that grace alone could give salva- 
tion and that the doctrine of free will 
was a blasphemy against God. But 
does not the doctrine of pre-destination 
deny to man any possibility of influenc- 
ing his destiny and as such make him 
inert, inactive like a clod, a stone, a 
pice of clay ? It was therefore that 
Loyola impressed upon his disciples 
“the complete freedom of the human 
will and the saving grace of good 
works.” The logical deduction of this 
doctrine is Jhat man gets a great impe- 
tus to fight against difficulties and to 
grapple with constant obstacles, an 
example of which was wonderfully 
visible in the life of Loyola’s disciples. 

Himself being in the military in his 
past days, Ignatius formed his Society 
on a military plan and “the Society of 
Jesus represented a company of sol- 
diers.” Obedience is the highest virtue 
in an army, so it was with the Jesuits. 
Obedience is one of the principal vows 
of almost all the monastic Orders all 
over the world, but nowhere has been 
given so much emphasis on obedience 


as in the Society of Jesus* Here ‘^a 
corpse-like obedience” was demanded 
of the disciples. “The Jesuit renders 
this obedience primarily to his superior, 
for behind the superior, with all his 
shortcomings, he sees the image of the 
Saviour, and he submits to him as if 
he were Christ himself.” And he who 
desires to offer himself to the service of 
God must reach a stage where he “not 
only wishes the same, but thinks the 
same as the superior.” But this insist- 
ence on blind obedience did not make 
the Jesuits lacking in initiatives. With- 
in their scopes the Jesuits showed won- 
derful power of sound judgment. They 
willingly submitted their will to the will 
of the superiors; “for only he whose 
will is free is able to surrender it on his 
own account to the service of an 
ideal.” 

Up till now the ideal of the monastic 
life had been that one should concern 
oneself, in quiet seclusion, with the 
salvation of one’s own soul by complete 
withdrawal from the world. Even 
Thomas a Kempis said that he always 
felt a diminution of his spiritual purity 
as soon as he put his foot outside the 
cloister. But the Jesuits developed an 
altogether different outlook : “they 
were not satisfied with accomplishing 
their ‘own salvation,’ their most fervent 
efforts were directed towards inspiring 
sinful humanity outside the cloister with 
the spirit of Christ, and winning them 
for God.” It was inspired by this ideal 
that the Jesuits went out in their prose- 
lytizing mission and considered no pain 
too much for them, no means below 
them, if thereby they could bring a 
so-called heathen soul to the fold of 
Jesus Christ. Thus the Jesuits wore a 
thousand masks, became “merchant 
among merchants,” “soldier among 
soldiers,” “became all things to all men 
that he might gain all.” 
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In South India, to preach amongst the 
pearl fishers they learnt Tamil with great 
pains; arranged for military assistance 
to princes in return of a promise of the 
conversion of their whole people. Be- 
cause in their ordinary dress and ways 
of life, they found it difficult to attract 
the high-caste people, they changed 
their shabby cowl and ragged garments 
for the dress of Brahmins and Yogis 
and became more orthodox than the 
most orthodox people of the South. 
They readily altered their appearances 
according to the customs of different 
lands. In India they lived in a poor 
style. But that would not do in Japan. 
So there they put on a most magnificent 
apparel and went about with an impos- 
ing following of servants. They scorn- 
ed no means of influencing the people. 
They did not hesitate even ^‘to exploit 
the wildest superstitions of the people 
for their own purposes.” In China they, 
preliminary to their missionary cam- 
paign, influenced the King by present- 
ing him with a strange marvel” which, 
when stopped ticking, baffled all the 
efforts of the Mandarin and the royal 
household to set it going again : it was 
only a clock. In the same way by the 
presentation of a calendar they sought 
to win favour of the Pekin court. They 
became teachers and diplomats, garden- 
ers and painters to the Chinese court, 
in order to convert the kings or to get 
direct, or indirect help from them in 
their missionary work. They utilized 
their medical knowledge as a means of 
proselytizing ; ^^many souls, were gain- 
ed for the kingdom of Christ with the 
aid of French pills, Indian powders and 
Spanish wine.” 

In America they took to different 
methods. In exchange for fish-hooks, 
needles and confectionery they sought 
friendship with the Red Indians and 
made them embrace Christianity. In 
the forests of South America they would 


go along the river in their canoes play- 
ing on their musical instruments to 
entice the natives, who were very fond 
of music, and then convert them. 

All the actions of the Jesuits were 
marked by tact, skill, adaptability and 
resourcefulness, and an important tenet 
of their moral philosophy was, end justi- 
fies the means. But there is a degree 
to which adaptability is permissible, 
there is a level up to which one should 
stoop down to make a compromise. It 
cannot be said that the Jesuits consid- 
ered this in their zeal for achieving 
success. It was therefore that they 
were accused of the ^‘betrayal of the 
sublime to the common world,” of 
“paganizing Catholicism in a quite in- 
admissible fashion,” and of “bowing 
the knee to Baal.” The principle of 
“end justifies means,” they carried to 
such an alarming extent that ‘Jesuitism’ 
has become an expression with a very 
unhappy meaning. In their campaign 
against the established Church, the way 
in which the Jesuit priests escaped the 
vigilance of the English police agents 
and duped the Queen Elizabeth’s spies 
would fit in well with the stories of 
Sherlock Homes. The following advice 
given by a Jesuit Father to his disciple 
hears like the words of a Chanakya or 
a Machiavelli. Thus said Father Balta- 
sar Gracian, the rector of the Jesuit 
College at Tarazona : “What is likely 
to win favour, do yourself ; what is 
likely to bring disfavour, get others to 
do ; know how to dispense contempt ; 
intervene in the affairs of others, in 
order quietly to accomplish your own 
ends; trust in to-day’s friends as if they 
might be to-morrow’s enemies ; use 
human means as if there were no divine 
ones, and divine means as if there were 
no human ones; leave others in doubt 
about your attitude; sweeten your ^no’ 
by a good manner ; contrive to discover 
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everybody’s thumb screw; trust in the 
crutch of time rather than in the iron 
club of Hercules ; refuse nothing flatly, 
so that the dependence of your peti- 
tioner may last longer ; always act as if 
you were seen ; never give anyone an 
opportunity to get to the bottom of us ; 
without telling lies, do not yet tell all 
the truth; do not live by fixed prin- 
ciples, live by opportunity and circum- 
stances. ...” 

Yet the Jesuits were not afraid of 
suffering and persecution in pursuing 
their missionary activities. At a time 
the Jesuit Fathers provoked the wrath 
of the King in Japan. When ail their 
skill, adaptability, zeal, ingenuity failed, 
the Jesuits thought that God now de- 
manded sacrifice of their lives for the 
vindication of the truth of Christianity. 
They ®‘now accepted martyrdom also in 
furtherance of the honour of God,” 

®‘With calm resignation, they allowed 
themselves to be imprisoned, tortured 
and crucified .... Others of the 
fathers were suspended by their feet, 
until they died a lingering and agoniz- 
ing death, whilst still others were be- 
headed and their bodies thrown into the 
sea. 

‘^Whilst, however, they were hanging 
on the Cross, or, head downwards, were 


awaiting their end, or were being led 
to the executioner’s block, they conti- 
nued to preach, up to their last breath, 
that the Christian faith was the true 
faith.” 

In North America while going to con- 
vert the Huron Indians, some fathers 
were ‘‘burned at the stake, seethed in 
boiling water, and so tortured to 
death.” But the Jesuits took these 
incidents very philosophically. “That 
a number of the best brothers of the 
Order had been sacrificed to the fury of 
this tribe seemed to them to be merely 
a further inducement for them to lead 
these wild red skins to the Church.” 

Whatever might be the fault of the 
Jesuits, their loyalty to the Order, tena- 
city of purpose, spirit of sacrifice for 
the cause will ever remain as object 
lessons to others. Those who belong to 
or are connected with the management 
of any organization — religious, national 
or of any other type, cannot afford to 
miss any opportunity of going through 
this book. It is written in a dispassion- 
ate manner. The author is unreserved 
in his appreciation where praise is due 
and freely criticises where criticism is 
deserved. This has increased the value 
of the book. 


MEMORIES OF INDIA AND INDIANS 

By Sister Devamata 


III 

Although I was unable to accept the 
invitation Swami Vivekananda gave me 
to be one of the group which spent six 
weeks with him at Thousannd Island 
Park in the early summer of 1895, by 


a strange turn of circumstances, to me 
fell the task of conveying to the world 
the teaching given during that time. 
It came about in this way. In May of 
1907 I was invited to visit a close friend 
at Jewett in the Catskill Moimtains. A 
half mile away stood the farmhouse 
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where Miss Waldo passed her summers. 
I saw her frequently, but my days 
were spent most often in wandering 
over the hills or through the woods, 
memorizing the Bhagavad-Gita as I 
walked. In my Gita I carried a small 
photograph of Sri Ramakrishna. One 
noontide on my return from one of 
these rambles I had a distressing experi- 
ence, The picture was gone ! 

Without waiting for food or rest, I 
hurried out to retrace my steps. Back 
and forth I went, tortured all the while 
with the thought that a foot might 
strike the picture or an iron hoof crush 
it. Only when I remembered that my 
way had lain across untilled fields and 
through unfrequented woodlands did my 
mind grow quieter. Until nightfall I 
searched, but to no avail. I did not 
cease searching, but the picture was 
never found. From that day the hills 
of Jewett were sacred to me — somewhere 
in their tangled grass lay hidden a holy 
face. It seemed as if they were being 
made ready to sound the echo of a voice 
that had spoken twelve years before 
and was now silent. 

Four days before I was to leave 
Jewett, Miss Waldo said to me : “There 
is one thing we have not done. While 
you were here I meant to read you my 
notes of Swamiji’s teachings at Thou- 
sand Island Park.” She had not men- 
tioned these notes before. “There is 
still time,” I replied quickly. “Let us 
begin to-morrow.” The next afternoon 
we took our places on the rude farm- 
house veranda and began our reading. 
I sat facing the hills — the hills that held 
the lost picture of Sri Ramakrishna ; 
and as I listened, my eyes followed the 
broken outline of their peaks against the 
deep blue of a cloudless sky. 

For three consecutive afternoons we 
sat there,, one reading, the other hear- 
ing. When the last word had died 
away I said to Miss Waldo : “It is 


criminal for you to keep these notes to 
yourself. They belong to the world.” 
“They have always seemed to me too 
fragmentary, too inadequate, to pub- 
lish,” Miss Waldo replied. “They 
would give a false idea of the wonderful 
teaching Swamiji gave us during those 
six weeks at Thousand Island Park.” 
She remained silent for a moment ; then 
her face lighted up; she leaned forward 
in her chair, held out the book of notes 
and said to me : “If you are willing 
to take them and work on them and 
bring them out, I am glad to pass them 
over to you. If I tried to do anything 
with them, I should be thinking all the 
time how lacking they were.” 

The next morning at six o’clock I was 
in the train on my way to New York. 
I packed my typewriter, laid in a sup- 
ply of paper, and returned to Jewett. 
I realized that my task would require 
silence and solitude, so I hired a room 
in an isolated house on the edge of the 
village. An old lady of eighty lived 
there alone. She was the widow of two 
Methodist ministers, and two more were 
her sons. Crude life-size portraits of all 
four gazed down at me from the walls 
of my room. I saw her seldom. She 
left me to myself. I cooked my own 
meals, eared for my own room and went 
my own way. Every afternoon I took 
my Bhagavad-Gita, Miss Waldo’s notes, 
pencil and paper, and walked to the 
solitude of a distant lull. Here for 
several hours I worked on the notes, un- 
disturbed save by the call of a bird or 
the tap of a falling leaf. It seemed as 
if Swamiji worked with me, so readily 
did the unfinished sentence finish itself 
and the broken paragraph round itself 
out. 

Each morning I carried the notes 
prepared on the previous day to Miss 
Waldo’s veranda and typed them. As 
the pages came from the machine she 
read them, and grew more and more 
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delighted, more and more content that 
the notes were to be published. Fresh 
contact with them also stimulated her 
memory. She recalled other things 
Swamiji had said, other things he had 
done. Incident after incident was re- 
lated by her. Most of them have been 
told since in other writings, so I shall 
not repeat them here. 

Six weeks from the time of my return 
to Jewett I was on the train once more 
moving toward New York. With me 
went the completed manuscript. Miss 
Waldo had given to it its title, — ®Mns- 
pired Talks but beyond that she 
refused to take any part in the work of 
publishing. She wished me to have a 
free hand in bringing it out. Before I 
could give it to the printer, I started 
for India. Again the manuscript travel- 
led with me, as Miss Waldo was 
unwilling to have anyone else put it 
through the press. 

Thus it was that the glowing words 
of Swami Vivekananda spoken at 
Thousand Island Park on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence River, hidden for long 
years in Brooklyn, prepared for publica- 
tion in the heart of the Catskill Moun- 
tains nine miles from any railway, now 
travelled through the Suez Canal, past 
the sandy bluffs of the Desert of 
Sahara, across the continent of India, to 
take form as a book under the burning 
sky of Madras. The hills of Jewett were 
sanctified for the task of preparation 
by the lost picture of Sri Ramakrishna; 
the monastery at Madras was sanctified 
for the task of publication by the living 
presence of Swami Brahmananda and 
Swami 5-amakrishnananda. 

I do not know whether Swami 
Brahmananda read the manuscript or 
not. He had not the habit of reading. 
There was within him a light that 
needed no kindling from books. But 
whether he read it or not, he took an 
active part in bringing it out. It was 
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at his insistent request that I wrote the 
foreword. I hesitated about carrying 
out his wish. Miss Waldo had stipulat- 
ed, when she gave me the notes, that 
her name should not appear in connec- ’ 
tion with them. If her name was not 
used, certainly mine should not be, for 
I was only a secondary factor in pre- 
serving the teaching contained in them. 
Swami Brahmananda, however, still 
insisted, so the Foreword was written 
and signed. As a reward for my act of 
obedience and also, perhaps, because he 
liked what I had written, I was given a 
baptism of sweet perfume. Its frag- 
rance enveloped me for days after. The 
Swami also had the determining word 
in all matters pertaining to the form 
the book was to take, — size, binding, 
paper, type. He supervised every 
detail. 

Swami Ramakrishnananda read every 
page of the manuscript with enthusiasm. 

He added a number of foot-notes. For 
the second edition he wrote a supple- 
mentary Foreword. Also he shared with 
me the labour of correcting the proof. 

I think the faithful Ramu helped too. 

At last the book came from the print- 
er’s hands and its success was imme- 
diate. Many felt they heard the ring 
of Swami Vivekananda’s voice more 
clearly than in any other of his writ- 
ings. There was no doubt that the 
notes, heard on that farmhouse veranda 
in Jewett, ^^belonged to the world.” 

The Song of the Sannyasin was 
also a product of the Thousand Island 
Park sojourn. Miss Waldo related to 
me that the Swami went to his room 
one day after luncheon and in two 
hours came out with a paper in his 
hand. On it was the Song of the San- | 
nyasin. He declared often that at ^ 
no time in America did he feel such 
spontaneous inspiration as at Thousand 
Island Park, He was living with a 
group of disciples keenly in sympathy 
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with the ideals he stood for; he was 
free from the trammels of public work; 
and he could come or go, speak or keep 
silent as his spirit impelled him. 

He was very free also at Ridgely 
Manor, the home of Miss MacLeod and 
Mrs. Leggett ; but there it was the free- 
dom of aloneness. He was allowed to 
shape the course of his own day with- 
out suggestion or hindrance. Occasion- 
ally he would come to Miss MacLeod 
and say : ^‘1 am getting tired of this 

lazy, idle life. I am going back to 
New York.’’ ‘‘All right, Swamiji,’’ 
she would reply at once. “There is a 
train that leaves to-morrow morning 
at four o’clock. Would you like to 
take that?” He did not go. 

The design which has become the 
symbol of the Ramakrishna Mission 
everywhere came into being in the 
same casual way as did the Song of 
the Sannyasin* It took shape in 1900 
during Swami Vivekananda’s later visit 
to America. At that time the Vedanta 
Society of New York was definitely 
established and occupied a modest 
house in Fifty-eighth Street. Mrs. 
Crane, the housekeeper, told me that 
the Swami was sitting at the breakfast 


table one morning when the printer 
arrived. He said he was making a 
circular for the Society and wished to 
have an emblem to go on it, could the 
Swami suggest something ? Swamiji 
took the envelope from a letter he had 
just received, tore it open and on the 
clean inner surface drew the waves, the 
swan, the lotus, and the sun circled by 
a serpent — the four Yogas wrapped 
about by eternity, it seemed. He 
threw the bit of paper with the de- 
sign on it across the table and said, 
“Draw it to scale.” Henry van 
Haagen, the printer, was an able 
draughtsman as well as printer. He 
converted the rough sketch into a 
finished drawing. 

Since that day this little symbol has 
gone round and round the globe on 
stationery and books, circulars, invita- 
tions and reports. Did the Swami fore- 
see its far journeyings? Swami Rama- 
krishnananda once said to me : “Sri 
Ramakrishna came for the world, not 
for India only.” Certain it is that the 
flare of the torch, kindled by that 
Mighty One and borne aloft by his 
great disciple, Swami Vivekananda, has 
already reached round the earth and 
on into the heavens beyond. 


THE PRICE OF CONVICTION 

By Swami Maithilyakanda 


To live is to give. The cloud pours 
rain. The field yields corn. The rose 
smells sweet. The tree gives shade. 
This is the law. This is the life. Nature 
teaches how to live : the sun gives life 
and power, stars move in silent order 
and precision, the murmuring river 
flows in mercy and affection, the moun- 


tain stands in majestic g|race and 
grandeur, the ocean rolls in unceasing 
activity, fruits bear sweet juice and 
flowers emit fragrance and beauty. 

The bud sprouts forth, and the 
world longs for the time when it 
blossoms. The world watches the 
growth of a bud. When the bud opens 
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3 ut into a beautiful flower the world 
dances in joy. But alas ! the full-blown 
flower is destined to die shortly ! 
The bud has no motive of its own; it 
only obeys the law of Nature. It 
grows because it cannot but grow. It 
blooms as it cannot but bloom. The 
bud does not know if there is any world 
waiting to gaze at it. It gives from 
the core of its being — ^beauty, purity 
and fragrance to the world. It gives 
and gives until it fades and dies. 

Who can give ? It is he who can 
love. Because love is the ruling senti- 
ment of human life. The higher a man, 
the nobler is his object of love. The 
nobler a man, the loftier is his ideal 
of love. Of all kinds of love, love of 
conviction is strongest in man. When 
that conviction takes its turn towards 
God — it is all-conquering. But why is 
it all-conquering ? Because love con- 
quers all and God is Love. In God 
man finds the totality of all loves. 
Therefore God is the highest object of 
love. All human loves are unreal — 
they are fleeting. God alone is real and 
His love is eternal. All other loves are 
more or less temporary and limited. 
The only attitude that a man may keep 
towards his fellow-beings is that he is 
privileged to serve them since God made 
them after His own image. Love of 
God demands that man should ulti- 
mately love Him in all creatures. But 
as Saint Francis says, ^Hf you would 
attain to the Creator, you must not 
stay with the creature.” Therefore to 
love creatures, one must love them in 
the light of the Creator, residing in them 
in various forms. “My God and my 
All I” — should be the souPs cry of a 
God-intoxicated man. Those who can 
proclaim like this from their heart of 
hearts — to them, “To love, to pray, 
to sing — such is my whole life.” 

♦ 


To love God is to be near Him. To 
love Him is to feel Him in every station 
and action of life. To be nearest to 
God is to be dearest to Him. To be 
dearest to Him is also to be nearest to 
Him. This is exemplified in the life of 
a Moslem saint, Hosain Monsoor. 

Hosain Monsoor of Bagdad was look- 
ed upon by his countrymen as an 
atheist or a magician. For they could 
not fathom his wonderful love for God. 
He used to be so much immersed in the 
love of God that he altogether forgot 
his own personality. He used to say, 
“Anal Huq” or “I am God.” Once 
he remained standing motionless 
with his bare back for a year in front 
of the Kaba Mosque at Mecca. A loaf 
was brought to him daily from an un- 
known source. He would take a portion 
of it and leave the rest as it was. As 
he continued to utter the words “Anal 
Huq,” people took it to be very much 
against the teachings of the Qoran. 
So they brought it to the notice of the 
then Khalif. He was convicted and 
sentenced to death, which involved most 
horrible persecutions. People urged 
him to say, “Hu A1 Huq” Le, “He is 
God” instead of “Anal Huq.” But he 
would not. So he was put into prison 
for a year. He was promised release 
provided he would cease to speak “Anal 
Huq.” Hosain persisted in his course 
without any remonstrance. Now a 
Fakir questioned him while he was in 
the prison, “Well, Monsoor, what is the 
love of God?” Monsoor replied, ^^Well, 
you will know it from me to-day, to- 
morrow and day after to-morrow.” 
The days of storm and stress came. On 
the first day, a spear was placed be- 
fore him. Monsoor kissed it, with his 
eyes beaming in love. People seated 
him over it, and Monsoor said with a 
smile, “The way to Heaven is on the top 
of a spear.” Cruel men severely stoned 
him but Monsoor sat motionless as a 
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slab of stone. He spoke not a word. 
Assassins rushed forward and cut down 
his hands. Monsoor said mildly, ‘^You 
may cut off my human hands but not 
the spiritual ones.” Then his legs were 
taken off. He said in divine glee, 
^^Well, friends, you have cut down my 
legs that travelled over the earth, but 
if you can, cut off my spiritual legs 
that roam over heaven.” Blood flowed 
in torrents out of his body. Monsoor 
besmeared his face with his own blood. 
People all around exclaimed, ‘^Ah, 
what are you doing?” Monsoor re- 
plied, ^^Well, my friends, I am perform- 
ing my Ojus (washing of face before 
prayer).” All men stood stock-still 
and began to say among themselves, 
“What sort of Ojus is this?” Monsoor 
instantly answered, “Oh ! this is the 
Ojus of Love.” Afterwards his eyes 
were extracted with terrible atrocity. 
The cry of dismay and horror arising 
in the crowds of people from the very 
beginning of the tragedy now assumed 
a gigantic shape. Hosain’s admirers 
began to shed most plaintive tears. 
Now the assassins were ready to take 
off his tongue. Monsoor requested 
them with great serenity, “Wait, my 
friends, till my tongue has its last 
prayer.” He lifted up his face heaven- 
ward and said, “O Lord, do not deprive 
them of Thy love, though they have 
given me so much pain.” At last 
Monsoor was beheaded, to the heart- 
rending agony of the crowd. But the 
tragic scene ended in the triumph of 
Love. The quarters vibrated with the 
echo of “Anal Huq.” The mortal coil 
of Monsoor was left behind, while his 
soul became one with Love Divine. 

■* 

Every great soul has to pay a heavy 
penalty for his conviction, be that of 
faith or anything else. Whatever may 
be the penalty, the courage of convic- 
tion has its own reward. A strong con- 


viction defies death and outlives any 
human effort to suppress it. The fire 
of conviction burns day and night in 
a noble soul. It destroys all fear in 
the heart of its possessor. It is the very 
strength of a noble soul. It is the very 
prop and stay with which a hero stands 
face to face with a perverted world. 
When Jesus was arrested and brought 
before the High Priest for trial, a ques- 
tion was put to him challenging 
his very existence. “Art thou the 
Christ, the Son of God?” he was asked. 
Jesus solemnly answered, am.” The 
High Priest instantly flew into a passion, 
and cried aloud, ^"'What further need 
have we of witnesses? Ye have heard 
the blasphemy : What think Ye?” 
The Scribes and Elders condemned 
him. Some spat on him, some buffeted 
him and the ofQcers gave him blows. 
At that time, who was there to defend 
him ? Jesus stood alone on his own 
conviction. And what was the price 
he had to pay for it ? It was crucifixion. 
Pilate ordered the soldiers to scourge 
Jesus before he was crucified- They 
clothed him with purple, and platting a 
crown of thorns put it about his head. 
They began to mock him saluting, 
“Hail, King of the Jews !” Then they 
smote him on the head with a reed, 
and spat on him. After this, they took 
him away for crucifixion. Thus was 
the price of conviction 'paid. Behind 
such conviction lay a furnace of love. 
It may somewhat be expressed in the 
rapturous lines composed by Saint 
Francis of Assissi : 

^‘Into love’s furnace I am cast; 

Into love’s furnace I am east ; 

I burn, I languish, pine and waste. 

O love divine, how sharp thy dart ! 
How deep the wound that galls 

my heart I 

As wax in heat, so from above 
My smitten soul dissolves in love. 
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I live; yet languishing I die, 

Whilst in thy furnace bound I 
* 

The convicton of a man follows the 
constitution of his heart. A man verily 
is what his conviction is. He stands or 
falls with it. He lives, moves and has 
his very being in it. It is easy to lay 
one’s life on the spur of a momentary 
impulse. But it is very difficult to live 
by a conviction all through one’s life. 
It is noble to die once for one’s 


conviction. But it is far nobler to die 
daily for it. What is it to die daily ? 
It is to daily deny things that go con- 
trary to one’s firm conviction. It is to 
daily sacrifice one’s all for the sake of 
one’s conviction. That sacrifice re- 
quires a man to die a living death daily. 
Jesus and Monsoor died daily on their 
secret crosses. But time came when it 
needed verification. And the world 
saw them crucified not on their enemies’ 
crosses but on their own convictions ! 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 

Whose at things good and evil view dropped 

who unattached he mendicant ^ whether king 

(expletive) ^ or excels. 

91. Be he a mendicant or a king, he excels who is un- 
attached and whose^ view of things has been freed from the 
sense of good and evil. 

Whose etc , — ^Because he finds the same Atman existing in all, good and evil.] 

, ® IR I 

qtiSR: II II 

Who is the embodiment of guileless rectitude '^Rcnw who 
has attained his desired end of the Yogi wantonness W where 

restraint li where determination of Truth W where m or. 

92. What" is wantonness, what is restraint, or what“ is 
determination of Truth for the Yogi whose life’s object has been 
fulfilled and who is the embodiment of guileless sincerity ? 

What etc . — ^The idea of agency and purposiveness determines one’s ethical conduct. 
Being established in Self, the One without a second, the Yogi is devoid of both. His 
actions, therefore, transcend all ethical implications. 

® What etc.— Cognition of Truth is of no value when It stands self-revealed as one’s 
Atman.] 
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5F?5r II II 

'Who is contented with repose in Self desireless 

whose sorrow is over (aT^^r by one) within ^ which is experienced 

cTf[ that w^' how to whom can be said ? 

93. How" and to whom can be described what is ex- 
perienced within by one who is desireless, whose sorrow is over, 
and who is contented with repose in the Self ? 

How etc . — Because the Self is beyond mind and speech.] 

IT ^ IT ^ I 

5TTiT^{q n 5tTiTfS II it 

^ Under all conditions (J5r- satisfied the wise one in sound 

sleep even ^ not asleep ^ (expletive) in dream even ^ and not 

lying in waking state even ^ not ^riTifn is awake. 

94. Not" asleep even in sound sleep, not lying even in 
dream, and not awake even in waking state, is the wise one who 
is contented under all conditions. 

Vot etc. — Sleep, dream and wakefulness, the three states of mind, are illumined 
by the changeless Self, standing as the eternal witness. He who has become established 
in the Seif, therefore, remains unaffected by them.] 

f^feicT: lilRfi^: I 

ii ii 

The man of Knowledge engaged in thought even 

devoid of thought possessed of the organs of sense though 

devoid of the organs of sense possessed of intelligence '«rt^r though 
devoid of intelligence possessed of egoism though) devoid 

of egoism. 

95. The" man of Knowledge is devoid of thought even when 
engaged in thought, devoid of the sense-organs even though 
possessed of them, devoid of intelligence even though endowed 
with it, and devoid of the sense of ego even though possessed 
of it. 

The etc . — Dwelling ever in the transcendence of Pure Consciousness, the man of 
Self-knowledge is ipso facto unidentified with the mind and the senses, though he may 
apparently behave like an ordinary man.] 


“The embodiment of freedom, the Master of Nature is what we call God* 
You cannot deny Him* No, because you cannot move or live without the idea 
of freedom The whole of nature is worship of God*^^ 


-^SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

It may be a happy news to some of 
our readers that we have come across 
some further notes of Conversation with 
Sioami Turiyananda, which we mean to 
publish in several instalments. The 
new series begins from this month, . , . 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee is the 
Khaira Professor of Indian Linguistics 
and Phonetics in the University of 
Calcutta. He has written an authorita- 
tive book on The Origin and Develop- 
ment OF THE Bengali Langunge. But 
his interest is not confined to the subject 
he has to teach. He is a keen student 
of Indian art, history, religion, culture, 
etc. Some years back he went with 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore to study the 
influence of ancient Hindu civilization 
in Indonesia. As such the present 
article from his pen has got a special 
value. . . . Swami Atulananda is an 
American disciple of the Ramakrishna 
Order. Control of Mind was a discourse 
given by him to a gathering at Oakland, 
California, U.S.A. . . . The author of 
Goethe’s coyitribiitions to the World 
Ctilture is himself trying much to estab- 
lish a cultural relationship between India 
and the outside world. Last year he 
presented our readers with an article 
on ^Awakened India’s International 
Cultural Relationship.’ .... ‘The 
New Method in Education’ will be the 
subject of the next writing by Madame 
Montessori ". . . . To many, Ancient 
India means an India of only seers and 
sages. Were there not then people 
whose outlook of life was quite differ- 
ent? Swami Prematmananda takes an 
unprejudiced view of the whole thing 
in Materialism in Ancient India . . * . 
Nagarjun Mishra has taken pains to 


elaborately discuss The Power and 
secret of the Jesuits on the hope that 
the discussion will be of some profit to 
those who fail to act in an organized 
way. . . . Sister Devamata concludes 
her memoirs in the present issue. . . . 
People very often glibly talk of their 
right to a freedom of thought. Swami 
Maithilyananda shows how great some- 
times is The Price of Conviction. 

ONE-CLASS COUNTRY? 

Nowhere has democracy been tried 
with so much enthusiasm as in America. 
Perhaps next to modern Russia, 
America is the country, where attempts 
have been made with so much earnest- 
ness to do away with the aristocrats 
or the privileged classes. In America 
“one man is taken to be just as good 
as another or a little better.” Officially 
America is a one-class country. But 
has it been able to wipe off all distinc- 
tion between classes, to prevent the 
society from being divided into various 
strata with different and often invidious 
privileges, immunities and exemptions? 
In other words, has America got an 
aristocracy, a privileged class ? A bold 
writer of the Harper’s Magazine tries 
to prove that in America there is an 
upper class, though it is not recognized 
as such. He says that it is a common 
saying and a common fact that “you 
can’t convict a million dollars.” 
According to him no modern society 
ever more lavishly endowed its bene- 
ficiaries with privilege as has America 
done. The annual cash value of revenue 
from all forms of the privileged private 
monopoly of what is by nature public 
property will be enormous. The 
“group-loyalties” of the upper class in 
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America are stronger than that in any 
other country. One is scarcely heard 
in America of breaking away with one’s 
group for reason of conscience or out 
of a sense of public duty. And he 
deplores that the American upper class 
though enjoying many privileges and 
immunities like that in other countries, 
has not developed ‘"certain class-ideals, 
class-standards and class-excellences,” 
which on the whole have a great 
salutary influence upon the society in 
general. 

In the relative plane of existence 
there will be always variety. It is idle 
to expect that all men will be born with 
equal parts, though all may have equal 
potentialities. As such it is but natural, 
that some people will go ahead of 
others in the race of life. And the 
successful men will invariably form into 
a separate class by itself. But the 
society runs a great risk when the 
‘success’ is judged only by money- 
value — as is the tendency in the 
modern age — and not by any higher 
criterion of moral or intellectual ex- 
cellences. And another thing most 
needful is that none should be denied 
any opportunity for development. To 
ensure progress and harmony it is 
greatly essential that there should be 
equal opportunity for all, so that every- 
one can attain to his or her highest 
possibilities. ‘Caste’ in some form or 
other will of necessity exist in ail 
societies. But what is needful is that 
it should not stand in the way of pro- 
gress, but, on the contrary, should help 
the growth of the society, as was the 
case in ancient India. 

DEFENDING WOMEN OF INDIA 

The Stri Dharma for April publishes 
the following : 

To the Editor of ‘*The New York Times:” 

It is not fair to India to let go un- 
challenged the statement which appeared in 


a press dispatch that India ‘*is a country 
where women occupy a position inferior to 
men,.” 

Let facts speak for themselves : Be- 
tween 1921 and 1926 the major Indian States 
and all the provinces of India consecutively 
voted that suffrage should be granted to 
women of India along with the right of 
election to the central Legislatures and pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils, and all muni- 
cipal and local Government bodies, on 
exactly the same terms as men. This 
equality of status was extended while British 
women were still under the discrimination 
of being allowed to vote only when they 
were over 30 years of age. 

Since then Indian women have been 
members of Legislatures, have been elected 
town councillors, have been appointed 
Honorary Magistrates, University Senators, 
Barristers and Lawyers, while the highest 
honor in the gift of the Indian people, that 
of election as President of the Indian 
National Congress, was twice conferred on 
women. One woman was elected unani- 
mously by her fellow-members, all men, to 
be Deputy President of the Legislative 
Council of Madras Presidency, an office 
equal to that of Deputy Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and in the Indian State 
of Travancore an Indian woman was 
Minister of Health for three yeai*s. Sex 
discrimination has not existed in the Gandhi 
movement. Women have taken their place 
as dictators, organizers, pickets, prisoners 
on conditions of exact equality with men. 

This equality of Ireatment is as old as 
India. Women saints have been honored 
and followed all down the ages. Some of 
the Vedic hymns were written by women ; 
sculptured figures of great antiquity in all 
parts of India portray the^' first manifesta- 
tion of the Formless Cause of All as Ardha- 
narishwara — meaning half-lord, half-lady — 
and the figure is given tlie signs and drapery 
of the masculine on the right side of the 
body and the feminine on the left. A 
Brahmin may not fulfil priestly functions 
if his wife is not alive, so much does the 
Hindu religion consider that the highest 
human is compounded of the partnership of 
man and woman functioning as equal 
partners. 

In no country in the world is motherhood 
so honored as in India. In their homes the 
mothers have had remarkable power and 
experience and that was the background 
which trained them to such abilities, 
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courage and sacrifice as have astonished the 
world during the civil disobedience cam- 
paign, when thousands of women went to 
prison for Indian freedom and needed no 
money bribe to bring them out from purdah. 

Margaret E. Cousins 

Why is it that some Westerners have 
no sleep over the backward condition 
of Indian women? Nay, their love for 


Indian women is so great that they find 
no rest unless they have been able to 
vilify and calumniate the Indian society. 
We do not profess that ours is a per- 
fect society. Nor can anybody say that 
the Western social life is free from any 
blemishes. Is it not better, then, to 
follow the policy of ‘mind your own 
business ?’ 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


BALADIXyA. By A. S. P. Ayyar, M.A. 
(Oxon.), I.C.S. Puhiished by D. B. Tdrd- 
porevdld Sons Sf Co., ‘Kitab MahaV, Hornby 
Road, Bombay. ^03 pp. Price Rs. 3 or 7s. 
Gd. 

This is a historical romance of Ancient 
India. The author has very skilfully pre- 
sented the life, customs and religious rites 
of India during the Gupta period. Bala- 
ditya, the wise and brave king of Magadha, 
is the hero of the novel. The events are 
delineated in a masterly manner and the 
style and imagination exhibited in the book 
are admirable. It is well printed and nicely 
got up. 

SENSE IN SEX. By the same author. 
Published by the above. 288 pp. Price 
Rs. 4- 

This contains twelve stories dealing with 
the intrigues, amours, sorrows and sufferings 
of Indian woradli of all classes. The stories 
are true to Indian life, especially of the 
South. The author describes the psychology 
of sex life and its sociological significance. 

IN THE CLUTCH OF THE DEVIL. By 
the same author. Puhiished by A. S. D. 
Raja, Din Mahamcd Building, Sayani Road, 
Off Cadell Road, P.O. Cadell Road, Bombay. 
122 pp. Price Re. 1. 

It is a small drama in five acts. The object 
in writing this is to depict faithfully what 
happens now and then in the villages of 
Malabar in particular and South India in 
general. People inhabiting in those parts 
of India will undoubtedly be much benefited 
by a careful reading of it. 


THE VEDIC AGE. By Akshaya Kumari 
Devi, Published by Vijaya Knshna Brothers, 
5 Vivekananda Road, Calcutta. 80 pp. 
Price 10 as. 

The brochure gives various details of the 
Vedic age in a small compass. As for 
examples, there are descriptions of Vedic 
moimlains, rivers, countries, animals, plants 
and family life. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By 
the same author. Puhiished by the above. 
28 pp. Price 3 as. 

It contains in a nutshell some ideas about 
ancient kings and kingdoms, trade and bank- 
ing, science and philosophy as well as social 
customs and manners. 

Bengali 

KUSUMANJALI-SAUBAV (With a 
SEPARATE VOLUME ON Appendix). By Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Ramakrishna Tarkatirtha. 
Published by Pratap Chandra Smritihhusana, 
Brakmanbaria, Tipperah. To he had of the 
author at Baidyer Bazar, Krishnapurd, 
Dacca. ^67 pp. Price Rs. 2. 

This is a Bengali book on Navya Nyaya, 
written in the light of the famous work, 
Nyaya-Kusumanjali. The author has very 
ably explained the intricate topics of Navya 
Nyaya in lucid Bengali. In a separate 
volume he has given a thorough-going 
appendix on the technical terms of Navya 
Nyaya. He has removed a long-felt want 
by publishing the volumes. We cannot hut 
congratulate him on his real service to the 
Bengali-reading public. 



NEWS AND REPORTS 


PROVIDENCE VEDANTA SOCIETY 

A member of the above society writes : 

Providence Vedanta Society opens its 
fourth Season with an interesting program. 
Swami Akhilananda conducted the Service 
and introduced Swami Gnaneswarananda 
from Chicago Vedanta Society. He deliver- 
ed three lectures and gave Hindu Instru- 
mental and Vocal Music. The Services and 
Classes are well attended. Many outside 
Lectures at different Churches and Brown 
University are given by Swami Akhilananda. 
On third of November Swami spoke at a 
Synagogue, the subject was Hinduism. 
Philosophy of the Vedas was the subject at 
Brown University on November fifteenth. 
Another lecture was given there on 
November twenty-fifth on Religious Ex- 
pediences of the Hindus. A lecture on Life 
after Death was delivered on January 
fifteenth at a Church in Providence. 

An interesting event of the season was 
that Swami was requested to conduct the 
Sunday Service at a Church. His sermon 
was on The Significance of Non-Resistance. 

The Vedanta Society is very grateful that 
the authorities of the Ramakrishna Mission 
so kindly sent another Swami to Providence. 
This gives Swami Akhilananda an opportu- 
nity to give more time in Washington. 

Swami Nikhilananda arrived on October 
ninth. The students and friends are 
delighted to have another Swami in their 
midst. His first address was given on 
Sunday, October fifteenth which was appre- 
ciated by a well-attended audience. A 
reception was given to him. Swami Parama- 
nanda of Boston, Swami Devatmananda of 
New York, Swami Akhilananda and Mr. 
Sherman on behalf of the Vedanta Society 
gave welcome to him. Swami Nikhilananda 
answered in a very delightful way. A 
musical program was given and refresh- 
ments were served. 

A dinner was given during Divine Mother’s 
Worship to about fifty people. Music and 
speeches were the evening’s program. All 
enjoyed and expressed their enthusiasm. 

Another unique event was a dinner given 
to twenty-five ministers from the Brown 


University Club, of which Swami Akhila- 
nanda was made a Member. Swami Akhila- 
nanda spoke to them on Vedadita Movement 
in America. Swami Nikhilananda also 
spoke. Swami Akhilananda goes to the 
monthly meetings at the Universal Club, 
Brown University, where important religious 
topics are discussed. 

Christmas was celebrated in an elaborate 
fashion. Both Swamis spoke on Christmas 
Eve. The Floral arrangements were in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the season such as 
holly, poinsettias, cut flowers and a large 
Christmas tree. The picture of Christ was 
draped with cut flowers on the altar. 
Christmas Sunday was observed as usual. 

Regular activities of the Center are con- 
ducted by both Swamis on Sundays, Tues- 
days and Fridays. The Swamis give 
interviews to the students. Newspaper 
representatives interview the Swamis for 
their publications. 

Many Brown University students come to 
the Services and Classes. 

Swami Akhilananda and a few intimate 
friends visited all the Vedanta Centers in 
America. Swami Gnaneswarananda at the 
Chicago Center gave a reception and Swami 
delivered a lecture there. At the request of 
Swami Prabhavananda four lectures were 
delivered at Hollywood and Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. A visit to Swami Paramananda at 
his Ananda Ashrama was enjoyed by the 
party. The San Francisco Center invited 
the Swami to lecture on a Sunday morning, 
and a reception was given. It was so 
delightful to meet the three ’^Swamis there. 

Swami Dayananda, formerly head of San 
Francisco Society, visited Providence en 
route to India. He delivered one lecture 
there. Swami Devatmananda visited the 
Providence Center and gave two lectures- 
Swami Paramananda and a few friends 
visited the Providence Society several times 
and he also entertained the Providence 
Swamis at his Boston Center. 

The Washington work has been resumed 
by Swami Akhilananda. He goes every 
month for lectures and classes. The people 
are enthusiastic and eager to have a perma- 
nent Center. 
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THE PASSING AWAY OF M. 


It is with a heavy heart that we record 
the news of the passing away of Mahen- 
dranath Gupta — ^better known as Master 
Mahashay or M., on the 4th June last 
at 6-80 a.m., of heart failure. For some 
time past he had been ailing under 
different complications due to the in- 
firmities of old age, but still nobody ex- 
pected that the end would come so sud- 
denly. His last words were, ‘‘Mother, 
take me in Thy arms.’’ At the time of 
death, he was seventy-eight. 

M. was ^direct disciple of Sri Rama- 
krishna and came in contact with him 
first in the year 1 vS82. He was then the 
Headmaster of the Vidyasagar High 
School at Shambaxar, Calcutta and a 
Brahmo by faith. A young man of 
brilliant parts, fresh from College after 
a distinguished academic career, with 
the pride of his learning and scholarship, 
having little faith in God with form, 
considering image worship as a supersti- 
tion to which only ignorant minds were 
victims, M. found his egotism completely 
crushed by one, who, to his great 


astonishment, had no book-learning but 
yet talked words of wisdom. From the 
very first meeting, M. felt greatly drawn 
to the Master and began to repeat his 
visits. Referring to this Sri Rama- 
krishna humorously remarked, “A pea- 
cock was given a dose of opium at four 
o’clock. The next day it appeared again 
precisely at that hour. It was under 
the spell of opium and came for another 
dose 1” 

Well, this ‘dose of opium’ brought 
M. frequently to the Master, till he 
completely surrendered himself to him 
and had his life completely metamor- 
phosed. During the latter part of his 
life, any one who had any occasion to 
meet M., could easily perceive feat he 
literally lived, moved and had his being 
in Sri Ramakrishna and his life ^ 
veritable window through wMchb Ae 
Master shed light upon many a w^eary 
soul. M. lived constantly, as it v^e^/ 
in the atmosphere of the temple 
at Bakshineshwar, where he saw and 
had. the privilege c^f mixing with the 
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Master. His thoughts always wandered 
there — nay, were there, and it was with 
an effort that he* talked of any other 
thing. Humnaing to himself the songs 
which the Master had sung, his far- 
away look bridging up the distance be- 
tween him and the time when the Master 
lived in physical body, his whole being 
resonant with the music of the Master’s 
soul, M. was a source of great spiritual 
inspiration to many, who would go in 
pilgrimage, from far and near, to the 
open space on the roof of that building 
in Amherst Street, where he used to 
receive visitors. If in Kathdmrita^ (the 
Bengali diary of M.) he recorded the 
‘gospel’ of the Master in print, in this 
place, he echoed the living words that 
fell from his divine lips. It seemed 
as if not one word was lost, not a 
single incident was forgotten which 
had even a remote connection with the 
Master — nothing was trifling, nothing 
was insignificant, everything was trea- 
sured in M.’s heart and was ever vivid 
in his memory. They were the subjects 
of his hourly meditation — nay, they 
were the very breath of his life, and a 
moment’s talk with him would unmis- 
takably reveal the world which was his. 
Broach any subject — not necessarily 
religious — and you are lifted up into the 
atmosphere which the Master created 
around him many years back, and you 
are admitted to the company of those 
who lived with the Master : for the 
answer was sure to bring out some inci- 
dent in the life of the Master. You 
scratch him however slightly and you 
find his Master coming out. You do 
not see a devotee in M. in the sense of 
a separate existence from the Beloved : 
M. lost his very existence in the Master. 
So it was that though his words supplied 
the daily bread of spiritual life to many, 
M. did not seem to be a teacher. Nor 
was there any conscious attempt in him 
to preach. When visitors met him, he 


simply thought aloud in relation to any 
subject that was raised, and people 
would pick up the pearls according 
to their respective understanding and 
capacity. 

But his words as also his writings — 
Katharnrita — have served as a veritable 
explosive to many lives : for numerous 
are the persons who, stimulated by 
them, have left their hearth and home 
in search of God, and innumerable are 
the persons who, under their influence, 
are slowly burning with a discontent 
that their life is not what ideally it 
should be. The burden of his talk was : 
Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
all other things shall be added unto you. 
Living in the heart of a metropolis, 
where the surroundings spurred every 
one to strive after material enjoy- 
ments and to look outward, M. never 
failed to emphasize that search for 
God is the only thing worth giving 
attention to in life and that the 
bliss of God-realization is the only 
enjoyment worth hankering after. If 
anybody raised a topic of religious 
controversy, his only answer was that 
continence and inner discipline were the 
first requisites for understanding reli- 
gion. He would often repeat the stories 
from the Upanishads of disciples who 
were sent back many times to practise 
continence, before they could be initiat- 
ed into the mystery of spiritual life. 

Moulded in the life of Sri Ramakrishna 
as he was, there was no trace of 
bigotry in him. One could hear from 
him the teachings of other Prophets and 
other religions. Sayings of Christ flow- 
ed from his lij^s as spontaneously as 
those of his own Master. It seemed 
as if he had the whole of the Bible in 
his memory. And he found new mean- 
ings into everything said there which, 
when disclosed, would be of great 
practical help to those who listened. A 
Christian might well envy his knowledge 
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of the Bible and the mine of inspiration 
which he discovered there. 

M. was humility itself. His humility 
did not allow him to reveal his identity 
in the books he wrote, though they are 
sure to immortalize him : he took the 
pen-name of M. This humility was so 
very natural with him that anybody 
who met him, though sorely embarrass- 
ed by that, would be struck with its 
grace and beauty. It did not create 
a cramped and artificial atmosphere 
around him, as is often the case under 
such circumstances; but, on the con- 
trary, it sanctified the surrounding, 
which had its attraction as well as its 
dread. One would feel small before him, 
but to an equal degree would be aroused 
in one an attraction for his company. 
With a young visitor, he would forget 
entirely the difference due to his own 
old age. And his humility could be 
seen at its highest if anyone, who had 
made even the slightest sacrifice in 
search of God, approached him. Though 
many Sannyasins would visit him to have 
inspiration from his words and to learn 
from him, the respect which he showed 
to them (or to the ideal they stood for ?) 
would kindle the fire of discontent in 
them for reaching the goal of their life 
and give them a fresh impetus to their 
strivings. His life was an education to 
all. 


Sri Ramakrishna once said with refer- 
ence to M. : “You are of my own group 
— of the same stuff — like father and 
son. So long as you did not come here, 
you forgot yourself.’’ And truly M. 
showed by his life that he was a living 
instrument in the hand of his Master, 
to give solace, strength and spiritual 
sustenance to innumerable souls, weary 
and heavy laden in life. M. did not 
formally renounce the world like many 
other disciples of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Perhaps the Master did not desire that ; 
perhaps he thought that by being in the 
world, M. could be an instrument of 
help to a larger circle of people and a 
better source of inspiration to those who 
were all eager to seek God but had not 
the circumstances in their favour ‘to 
deny themselves.’ 

By the passing away of M, another 
beacon-light in the spiritual life of many 
is gone ; many will become spiritually 
orphan. But let us remember that only 
by a burning earnestness to make our 
life better, we can fill up the void that 
is in our heart, and let us not forget that 
in none of our good intentions and noble 
endeavours we can miss the strength of 
the good wishes of those who, though 
now physically absent, were in their 
lifetime all love and blessings to us. 

Om Shantih ! Om Shantih ! ! Om 
Shantih 1 1 1 


NOTES OF CONVERSATION WITH 
SWAMI TURIYANANDA 

[From the Diary of a Disciple] 

17th December, 1921. pyre in his presence. Swami Turiya^ 

The class of the Adhyatma Ramayana nanda said, “When once God has been 
was over. After having seen Sri Rama- seen, what is the further use of the 
Chandra, the sage Sharabhanga no longer body? So he gave up his body. But 
kept his body; he threw himself into a this cannot be called a suicide.” 
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The sage Sutikshna, after seeing 
Rama, said, Rama, let them do 

that who want to see you in our 
impersonal aspects as inconceivable, in- 
finite, etc., but may I ever see you in 
this form — ^blue like a fresh cloud — 
which I have seen now.’’ On this point 
Swami Turiyananda remarked, “Yes, 
true indeed ! If one sees this, it is equal 
to seeing that ; and if any one sees that, 
he has seen this also,” 

27th Decembeh, 1921. 

Swami : “(To a certain gentleman) 
God can be known only through indica- 
tion ¥%)• As for instance, when 

it is said, — a hamlet of 

cowherds on the Ganges — ^it means that 
the hamlet is on the bank of the Ganges 
and not on the waters. God can be 
known, only when the heart becomes 
pure. How nice is the condition of 
children ! They have attachment for 
nothing. It was for this reason that 
Sri Ramakrishna loved children so 
much. How simple-hearted they are ! 
After a wash on coming from the latrine, 
they will ask others to examine whether 
they have been perfectly clean ! They 
do so out of sheer simplicity. But as 
they grow up, this condition of mind 
goes away. It is completely lost, when 
lust, anger, etc., grow within them. 
Half of it is gone, when marriage takes 
place, and one is completely done for, 
when one gets an issue. It is for this 
reason that Tulsidas prayed, “^Make 
my mind free from the blemishes 
of lust, etc.’ There may be cases that 
one is a devotee and at the same time 
he has lust still left in him. But that 
is not an ideal state. One must aspire 
to be a devotee with having no trace of 
lust in him.” 


At this stage a Brahmachari, not be- 
longing to the Order, came to see 
Swami Turiyananda, accompanied by 
his younger brother. 

Swami Turiyananda asked him, “Are 
you going on well with your meditation 
and spiritual practices?” 

Brahmachari : “Yes, sir, tolerably 
well.” 

Swami : “Do hard meditation and 
prayer. How many are the obstacles 
one has to meet with, in one’s spiritual 
practices ! But one has to tenaciously 
stick to them. All difficulties and 
obstacles must have to be overcome. 
Good things are always fraught with 
manifold difficulties.” 

Then the Swami said with reference 
to the younger brother of the Brahma- 
ehari, ^^Just let me see whether he will 
become a Saimyasin.” And he took off 
his blue glasses to examine him. But 
his eyes began to grow defective due 
to age and so he could not examine the 
boy. The boy had come to the city of 
Benares for the ostensible purpose of 
study. From the Brahmachari, his 
elder brother, Swami Turiyananda learnt 
that the boy at times felt restless for 
home. At this the Swami said, “Why is 
it ? Why should it be so ? One who has 
come out, has come out for good.” 
To the elder brother, the Swami said, 
‘^Make him also a mon^c. In the 
world one has indeed to slowly rot ! So 
the greater the number of those who 
become monks, the better. What do 
you say ? It means that so many people 
are saved from the meshes of the 
world.” 

. Then the Swami quoted a Sanskrit 
verse which means that one must 
renounce. 



DANGER AHEAD 

By the Editor 


I 

‘‘If God is kind, why has He ordained 
that man should earn everything as the 
fruit of his hard labour God being 
all-powerful, could He not make life 
easier for man?” asks the idler. The 
question might as well be asked why at 
all there was the creation, which means 
woes and sufferings to so many. But 
answers to these questions cannot be 
got ; and taking things as they are, 
life means struggle, — sometimes hard 
struggles without even any hope of 
success. It is said that creation is the 
outcome of the loss of balance amongst 
the Gunas; the universe is striving to 
regain the lost equilibrium of the three 
Gunas, and in the process of that striv- 
ing is seen all that goes by the name 
of creation. As such, the whole uni- 
verse is in a constant struggle to get 
back its lost state, and human beings 
as a part of the universe have to undergo 
the same struggle. 

That man should live by the sweat of 
his brow is deemed according to Chris- 
tianity a curse. According to Hinduism 
it is a play. Life is full of struggles— 
but to thos^ who have got the eyes to 
see — these struggles are necessary to 
give a zest to the play. Those who join 
the play willingly, enjoy life ; those who 
want to escape, suffer, as escape is 
impossible. To play against one’s will 
is always a great suffering, and life also 
becomes a drudgery when we seek 
immunity from its hard fight. 

Those who are physically debilitated 
and mentally weak, get daunted by the 
difficulties of life and waste their 
energies in philosophizing, but thosfe 
who have got strong virility, gird up 
2 


their loins to grapple with them; they 
rather enjoy facing difficulties just as an 
expert sailor enjoys weathering a storm. 
This is true of individuals as well as of 
nations. When a nation is in a healthy 
state, it vigorously tries to remedy any 
defect that has entered into it, or to 
tide over any disaster that has over- 
taken it. But when the national life 
is in a diseased condition, people, under 
such circumstances, tend to spend all 
their energies in simply theorizing till 
nothing is left for action. 

In the last great War, Germany lost 
all her wealth, and the financial crisis 
she had to face after the peace, was 
terrible. She had to pay a heavy toll in 
men also. But she did not succumb to 
despair at this very sad and deplorable 
condition. German people with new 
vigour engaged themselves to save the 
nation from the grip of imminent death, 
and now within a few years the achieve- 
ments of Germany in the sphere of 
industry, trade and the reconstruction 
of the country as a whole have been 
an object of wonder to the whole world. 
It is said that no conquered or plunder- 
ed people, in the history of the world, 
has shown such achievements before. 

Similar has been the case with the 
Austrian people. To speak of Vienna 
only : The city was in a terrible condi- 
tion of chaos as the aftermath of the 
’WTar— its population was starving, the 
treasury was empty, and it seemed that 
there was no hope of recovery. But 
within a decade the city has so much 
improved its condition that a recent 
Indian visitor to it was wonder-struck 
by all that he saw. He writes, ‘Ht is 
no wond^I that thousands of people 
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from every nook and corner of the 
worlds with no political prejudice or 
sentimental bias, are impressed by the 
magnificent and splendid achievement 
of the socialistic municipality of Vienna, 
and are coming here to study the 
measures and methods, which they 
applied to make the old metropolis, 
whose decline and fall was confidently 
predicted, into a modern city — a city 
whose example will possibly be emulat- 
ed by many others.” 

The condition of Russia is greatly 
similar to that of India. It is a vast 
agricultural country. For many centu- 
ries its peasant population had to live 
in an abject condition of dirt, disease 
and distress. It seemed that it was 
doomed to eternal suffering. But after 
the Revolution, the Soviet Government 
has so much improved the condition of 
the masses that, according to the 
opinion of Rabindranath Tagore, their 
condition nowadays can be very favour- 
ably compared with that of the labour 
population of India. The poet in his 
visit to Russia was wondering if that 
could be at all possible — so much varied 
and astounding has been the progress. 
Yet Russia has to work in face of anta- 
gonism from the whole world, one may 
say. 

To speak of another suffering and 
much-persecuted race — the Negroes of 
America. It is said that the Negroes 
have made a progress within half a 
century that no people in the world has 
yet done within a similar period. 
^‘Illiteracy among negro has been re- 
duced from 90 per cent in 1868 to less 
than 20 per cent in 1920. Starting as 
slaves the negroes about now ten mil- 
lions have an estimated wealth of ten 
billion dollars. When the negro obtain- 
ed his freedom there was in the whole 
United States a few farms controlled by 
a very small number of previously ‘free 
f^egroes.’ Today they operate in the 


South alone some 100,000,000 acres of 
land. The Negroes in America now own 
more than 200,000,000 acres of land.” 

II 

When one studies these figures and the 
report of so rapid progress in other 
countries the question naturally comes 
in one’s mind, ‘''Where is India? How 
much has been done in the matter of 
constructive work in India ?” True, 
India has to labour under tremendous 
difficulties and disabilities. But what 
fallen nation has not or had not ? These 
are the inevitable lot of people, who 
have suffered a shipwreck in national 
life. There is no use trying to measure 
the staggering volume of obstacles in the 
way, or quarrelling with tools in the 
hand. The wisest counsel will be to face 
difficulties boldly and do what is best 
even under discouraging circumstances. 

No problem is so keen in India to-day 
as the problem of the masses. India 
cannot rise, if the condition of the 
masses be not improved. Unless that is 
achieved, they will always pull back as 
a deadweight against all progress of the 
country. Those who sincerely seek the 
advance of the country, must try 
to carry the masses along with them. 
A few educated people inspired by 
Western ideas and modes of thought 
do not constitute the country, it is the 
masses who form the baSkbone of the 
nation. But except till lately no atten- 
tion has been bestowed on them, and 
even now little has been done for them. 

Our masses live in abject poverty, in 
a state of utter helplessness, without 
any light of education, an Gternal prey 
to diseases, victims of money-lenders 
and are exploited from so many sources. 
So many classes of people live at the 
expense of the masses, but none genuine- 
ly think of doing any substantial good 
* for them. At best our feelings for them 
end in frothy talks, but genuine sym- 
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pa thy which is sure to be transformed 
into action is very rare. Nowadays 
people can be found in plenty who want 
to see India raised to the dignity of 
any free nation of the world, and they 
are ready to undergo even great sacrifice 
for that. But the fact that even such 
persons are not actuated by a thought 
to divert their energies to ameliorate the 
condition of our dumb millions, indicate 
that they are moved more by a glamour 
of political ideals than any sincere love 
of the country. What is a country ? It 
is not an abstract thing? If one cannot 
love one’s neighbours, if one is not mov- 
ed to pity at the distress of one’s fellow 
brethren, if the sufferings of one’s help- 
less villagers do not disturb one’s peace, 
how can one be said to be loving the 
country ? If a man’s love for the country 
is genuine, he will be as much anxious 
to remove the present distress as to de- 
vise safeguards against misery in future. 

Nowadays many people are more busy 
to build a bright future than to attend 
to the problems of the immediate pre- 
sent. As a result it is found much easier 
to keep up an agitation by some arti- 
ficial stimulus or through the help of 
sensation, than to do some construc- 
tive work. The number of people will 
be very small, who are ready to build 
the foundation of the future nation by 
working in the villages, behind all pub- 
lic notices, '•unknown and unapplauded. 
But the greater we can create the num- 
ber of such workers the more assured 
will be the future of the country. 

Ill 

Now who will work for the uplift of 
the villages? Who are most fitted for 
the task? Well, it is those people who 
live in the village itself and are in a 
comparatively good condition. Nowa- 
days the tendency is that our young 
men, when they get education, leave the 
villages and come out in the cities. 


Even those who catch the fire of patriot- 
ism, join movements in towns and cities 
and find themselves incapable of work- 
ing in the villages. Even those who 
feel inclined to work in the villages, 
go to work there, as it were, like alien 
people. They find it difficult to so iden- 
tify themselves with the interest of 
the villagers that the latter will take 
them as one of their own. It should not 
be complained that the villagers do not 
respond to the appeal for their own 
good. There is no man who will not 
welcome any measure for his own good. 
If the villagers are found apathetic to- 
wards persons who want to work for 
them, the reason is that the workers 
have not been able to break down the 
barriers of distrust and suspicion with 
which human nature receives every new 
tiling. The attempt of the city-bred to 
fix a ready-made programme in villages 
has all over the world failed, and it is 
bound to. Growth is always from within. 
It cannot be engrafted ; at best it can be 
helped. So better result can be expect- 
ed, if some of the villagers — ^rather vil- 
lage young men — can be inspired to work 
for the villages. One such earnest, 
self-sacrificing young man can change 
the entire outlook of the whole village. 
His earnestness will at first spread in- 
fection amongst his companions and his 
family members and gradually amongst 
others. It is said in regard to the 
matter of rural uplift in England that 
the work has been mostly done by the 
country parson, the squire and their 
wives and their children. One or two 
families in each village through their 
sympathy and love formed the nucleus 
for the reconstruction of the whole vil- 
lage life on a better basis. That is, some 
of the villagers themselves took up the 
initiative. 

In India also formerly much of the 
happiness and prosperity of the village 
life was greatly due to the Zeminder 
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oi' landlord of the village. He would 
consider it liis religious duty to do 
some social service (to use a word of 
modern parlance) by way of digging 
tanks, sinking wells, starting Path- 
shalas, etc. In times of any social or 
religious ceremony his house would wel- 
come all villagers without any distinc- 
tion of caste, creed or wealth, and this 
would tighten the bond of love and 
sympathy between himself and the rest 
of the villagers. In times of any epi- 
demic and pestilence, his help would 
greatly go to assuage the calamity, and 
in times of any difficulty his counsel 
would be sought for by all. Nowadays 
the advent of modern civilization has 
totally destroyed our village life, and 
the work of rural reconstruction, if at 
all any attempt is made, is begun at the 
wrong end. That is, those who are in 
a position to help the village work 
leave the village and persons bred and 
brought up in the atmosphere of cities 
go with sentimental feelings and work- 
ed-up sympathy for the poor villagers 
to work for them. No wonder, that 
such attempts — ^though their number is 
not great — meet with failures - 

What is greatly wanted is to create a 
spirit of service amongst all. Formerly 
service to others in various forms consti- 
tuted a part of the religious life of the 
villagers. Every house was open to re- 
ceive even unknown visitors, one would 
consider it a sin to take one’s meal 
while one’s neighbour was starving, one 
family fallen in distress was sure to re- 
ceive the sympathy of all .the families in 
the village. But now religion also has 
received a rude shock due to the in- 
vasion of modern spirit in every pore 
of OUT national life. And the villagers 
very often find it difiScult to look to the 
needs of others as they themselves are 
in the grip of hard economic struggles. 
In any case, if our villages are to be 
revived, an atmosphere is to be created 


surcharged with a spirit of willing 
service. Persons are not rare in the 
country who give up all in the name of 
God and religion ; nowadays we hear of 
political Sannyasiiis, persons who show 
remarkable self-sacrifice to work in the 
field of politics ; we want also persons 
who will stake their all in the work of 
the uplift of their villages, who will 
make the village- work — the religion of 
their life. 

For temporary philanthropic work, in 
times of flood and famine, nowadays 
there occurs no dearth of men and 
money. But now the greater need is 
for an attention to be paid to more 
permanent works. A class of perma- 
nent workers for rural reconstruction 
can be had in two ways : (1) If at least 
some of the village young men, who 
have received education, give up the 
lure of city life and remain at their 
villages to do some work of rural 
reconstruction. (2) If some outside 
agencies can give stimulus to some of 
those who are compelled to live in vil- 
lages to take to village 'work. 

The Government can do a great deal 
if there is in the staff persons who are 
filled with a genuine spirit of service. 
Mr. F. L. Braync, T.C.S,, has shown 
by his work in the Gurgaon dis- 
trict of the Punjab, what amount of 
work a single official can do if he really 
takes into his head to do -some perma- 
nent good to the people. Within the 
short period of a few years he was able 
to bring about such a marvellous im- 
provement in the rural life of the district 
that the comparative figures showing 
what he has done seem almost impos- 
sible to believe. His experiences are 
recorded in The Remaking of Village 
India which should be in the hands of 
every worker engaged in the similar task. 

Formerly the people of Gurgaon would 
say — ^in the same way as throughout 
the country all people do — when cattle 
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were bad, crops failed, or insect destroy- 
ed them, that it was ‘taqdir’ (fate) or the 
will of Providence and not think of their 
own folly, idleness or ignorance. Under 
the inspiration of Mr. Brayne they soon 
knew that Zamindar hi heaqli parme- 
shii'arka qasur^^ (the folly of the peasant 
is the fault of Providence) — a saying 
which has now passed into a proverb in 
that district. But Mr. Brayne also had 
to pass through considerable difficulties 
and many discouraging circumstances ; 
he was, however, determined to make 
the impossible possible through earnest 
zeal and unflagging efforts. The greatest 
obstacle in his way was his official posi- 
tion which did not lead people easily to 
believe that he was sincerely moved by 
an earnest desire to do some permanent 
good for them. But so long the Govern- 
ment does not take to such work earnest- 
ly or finds it hard to achieve any success 
in that direction, people themselves 
should try to improve their own lot. 
The great lesson of Gurgaon work is 
that our village life may be altogether 
metamorphosed, if the people sincerely 
try, without wasting energies in sighing 
or blaming Haqdir.’ 

The village work in the copintry suffers 
not so much for want of a perfect pro- 
gramme as from the dearth of genuine 
workers. Programme will be evolved by 
the workers themselves when they under- 
take the work seriously and continue to 
wrestle with the obstacles that come in 
the way. For, experience is the greatest 
teacher. And besides, every village has 
got problems which are peculiar to its 
own. In some village perhaps the most 
pressing jSroblem is that of malaria, in 
another it is of litigation and party 
faction, in the third perhaps the problem 
that requires immediate attention is how 
to save the agricultural population from 
the ravages of yearly floods. But no 
problem will remain difficult to those 
who will make it a mission of their life 
3 


to solve it. In other countries one hears 
of persons who have devoted their whole 
life to one particular act of social service 
—it may be improvement of the lot of 
prisoners, or the spread of education 
amongst the labourers, or building an 
asylum for the orphans, and so on. Can 
we not expect similar things in our own 
country, where religion means to see the 
same Self pervading all.^ 

IV 

One great essential thing in the matter 
of rural reconstruction is to remove the 
feeling of helplessness amongst our vil- 
lage population. Living in ignorance 
and being out of touch with the outside 
world, many of their sufferings they take 
as inevitable. If they knew that similar 
difficulties — sometimes of more serious 
nature — face the people in other countries 
also and are removed by them, then 
they would not so easily submit to fate. 
It is essentially necessary that a convic- 
tion should be created in them that to a 
great extent it depends on themselves to 
ameliorate their lot. Mr. Brayne says : 
‘‘Why do villagers of 40 look like 60? 
Because they live in fear — ^fear of hunger 
and famine, fear of disease, .... fear 
of law courts, of money-lenders, and 
their neighbours. . . . 

“0«r work is to replace these fears 
with confidence that if they follow our 
advice, they and their families will he 
healthy, happy, well-fed and well- 
clothed and well-housed, and at peace 
with everyone.^’ Perhaps many years 
of sufferings have brought about this 
state of helplessness, and hence is the 
necessity of help from those who are 
fortunately in a better position. 

The common problems of all villages 
throughout India are those of education, 
sanitation and poverty. People live in 
ignorance, they lead unhygienic life, put 
up in unsanitary surroundings, and as 
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such fall easy victims to epidemics, not 
to speak of slow death to which they are 
constantly subject. They are in a chro- 
nic state of poverty due mainly to the 
exploitation of money-lenders, litigation, 
want of foresight, over and above the 
general economic distress in the country. 
But many problems become easy of 
solution, if the problem of education be 
solved. 

Here education should not be taken to 
mean only the literary education, or the 
knowledge of the three R’s. Though the 
percentage of literacy in the country is 
abjectly small, yet it has been found that 
in many cases even the primary educa- 
tion has done to the villagers greater 
harm than good. So much so, that 
it was the experience of an Educational 
Officer in Bengal that the villagers in a 
place heaved a sigh of relief when the 
village school was abolished : for they 
invariably found that the children who 
spent a few years in the Pathshala no 
longer returned to the agricultural work, 
and thus became often a burden to the 
family. More than the knowledge of the 
three R’s, — ^though we do not altogether 
ignore its necessity — the villagers re- 
quire the knowledge of those things 
which will stand in good stead to solve 
the problems of their life. As such, an 
experienced, old man of the village is 
often a centre of greater education to 
the village in general than persons even 
of high academic distinction. Even 
without the help of books, more fruitful 
education can be spread amongst the 
villagers through talks and conversa- 
tions, personal examples and guidance. 
In fact, this latter method will be found 
occasionally more convenient and bene- 
ficial. 

Above all, education must be made 
dynamic, i.e., people must be led to 
apply theories at once into life. In the 
country the number of people will be 
legion who suffer for want of the know- 


ledge of sanitary and hygienic laws, but 
the number of those also will not be 
small, who know them theoretically, 
but will not stir themselves to action. 
Many know that in a state of poverty, 
it is simply inviting greater misery to 
indulge in litigation or to spend money 
beyond one’s means in social functions 
for the sake of mere prestige, but few 
have the strength to curb their spirit 
of litigation, or the moral courage to 
keep the consideration of their pecu- 
niary state above that of social prestige, 
Now the spread of right type of educa- 
tion, and as a consequence the atmos- 
phere that will be thereby created, will 
save the villagers from many easily 
preventible evils. 

One thing which the village workers 
should sedulously guard against is, not 
to introduce revolutionary changes in 
the village in their eager desire to see 
speedy progress. Instances we know 
where workers, keenly feeling the social 
injustice to which some people have been 
subjected, created such an atmosphere 
in their attempt to remove that, that 
the peace of the whole village was dis- 
turbed, and they found it impossible 
to continue their work. In all these 
matters it is better to follow the line of 
the least resistance. 

It is also better that village work 
should be kept apart from politics. For 
politics is always of distracting nature 
and will be unsuitable to those who want 
to do village work uninterruptedly. Be- 
sides, by eschewing politics and social 
problems of complex nature, village 
workers will be able to enlist a wider 
sympathy, which will me^ greater 
progress. 

V 

The history of the world shows that 
when the sufferings of a people reach 
the worst limit there comes a reaction 
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amongst them. They, then, actuated by 
a sudden zeal for progress and moved by 
the memory of their past long suffering, 
bring about a veritable revolution in the 
society and often throw away even the 
good that ought to be preserved in going 
to eradicate the evil that should be re- 
moved. As such, though there is 
progress in one direction, there is a set- 
back in another direction. In India, 
the misery of the masses is heart-rend- 
ing. There may come a time when their 


state of helplessness will be turned into 
a feeling of resentment against those in 
whom lay the power and resources to 
help them. Before that dreadful time 
comes, it is better that those who have 
got the welfare of the nation and society 
at heart, devote more attention to the 
constructive work — to improving the lot 
of our masses. Otherwise there lies a 
great danger ahead, and the history of 
other countries is bound to be enacted 
in India also. 


RAMAKRISHNA AND VIVEKANANDA 

By Bepin Chandra Pal 


I wish I could be present with you to- 
night* to pay my homage to Swami 
Vivekananda. But my age and the 
present condition of my health do not 
encourage me to risk it. These anniver- 
saries of those who have helped to make 
modern Bengal are exceedingly useful in 
preserving the memories of a generation 
that is unfortimately being pushed into 
oblivion by the new forces that have re- 
cently come in our public life. Viveka- 
nanda belongs to that generation. 

• I 

Vivekananda, however, does not stand 
alone. He is indissolubly bound up 
with Ms Master, Paramahamsa Bama- 
krishna. The two stand almost organi- 
cally bound up, so far as the modern 
man, nof only in India but in the larger 
world of our day, is concerned. The 
modern man can only understand 

^Written on the occasion of Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s birthday anniversary meeting, held 
last February, at the Albert Hall, Calcutta, 
under the auspices of the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society. 


Paramahamsa in and through Viveka- 
nanda, even as Vivekananda can be 
understood only in the light of the life 
of his Master, The Master was a great 
spiritual force. He was therefore in- 
evitably a mystery to a generation 
possessed by the un-understood slogans 
of what is called rationalism, which 
really means lack of that imagination 
which is the soul of all spiritual life. 
Imagination is not fancy. It is really 
the power to cognize, if not to visualize, 
that which stands above not only the 
sensuous but also the intellectual plane. 
The generation to which Ramakrishna 
belonged, lacked this imagination. He 
was, therefore, a mystery to it. It was 
given to Vivekananda to interpret and 
present the soul of Paramahamsa Rama- 
krishna and the message of Ms life to 
this generation in such terms as would 
be comprehended by them, 

Ramakrishna Paramahamsa belonged 
to no sect or denomination or to put it 
in another way, he belonged to all sects 
and denominations both Indian and non- 
Indian. He was a true Universalist, 
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but his Universalism was not the TJni- 
versalism of Abstraction. He did not 
subtract the particularities of different 
religions to realize his universal religion. 
With hina the Universal and the parti- 
cular always went together like the sun 
and shadow. He realized therefore the 
Reality of the Universal in and through 
the infinite particularities of life and 
thought. Vivekananda clothed this 
realization of his Master in the language 
of modern Humanism. 

Ramakrishna Paramahamsa’s God was 
not the God of logic or philosophy, 
but the God of direct, personal, inner 
experience. Ramakrishna believed in 
his God not on the authority of 
ancient scriptures or traditions, nor 
on the authority of any Guru, but 
on the testimony of his own direct, 
personal experiences. He was a Vedan- 
tist; because, his direct allegiance and 
early training was in the cult of 
Shakti. The Shakti cult in Bengal 
has been built upon Vedantism. 
But the Vedantism of Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa could hardly be labelled 
as Shamkara-Vedantism, nor could it be 
labelled either as any of the different 
schools of Vaishnava-Vedanta. These 
labels are for those who borrow their 
theology from speculations of great 
thinkers. But Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa did not belong to this class. He 
was not a philosopher; he was not a 
Pandit, whether modern or ancient, he 
was not a logician ; he was a simple seer. 
He believed in what he saw. 

The seer is always a mystic. So 
was Paramahamsa Ramakrishna : so 
was Jesus ; so were all the great 
spiritual leaders of men- The crowd 
cannot understand them ; least of all 
are they understood by the learned 
and the philosophers of their age. 
Yet they reveal that which all philos- 
ophies grope after. Paramahamsa 
Ramakrishna, like Jesus Christ, need- 


ed an interpreter to explain him and 
deliver his message to his age. Jesus 
found such an interpreter in St. Paul; 
Ramakrishna found him in Viveka- 
nanda. Vivekananda therefore must be 
understood in the light of the realizations 
of Paramahamsa Ramakrishna., 

11 

The story of Vivekaiianda’s conver- 
sion has not as yet been told. I do not 
know if anybody knows how this miracle 
happened. Vivekananda had been a 
rationalist and a deist, though he 
fancied that he was a theist. Plis early 
religious associations were with the 
Brahmo Samaj, They were not very 
congenial to the development of faith in 
saints and seers. Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa attracted however many mem- 
bers of the Brahmo Samaj by his great 
psychic powers and more particularly by 
his passionate love of God. But they 
never were able to open the secret 
springs of the life and realizations of the 
Paramahamsa, They saw him through 
the prism of the intellect. The Parama- 
hamsa never really oi>ened to most of 
them the secret chambers of his piety. 
Vivekananda w'^as favoured by the 
Paramahamsa in this matter. 

Paramahamsa Ramakrishna saw into 
the innermost composition of Viveka- 
nanda’s nature and spirit and recognized 
in him a fit instrument for delivering the 
message of his own life. This is the real 
story of Vivekananda’s conversion. It 
is the story of the conversion also of 
Saul, though it was set in a different 
psychological setting. Vivekananda felt 
drawn to his Master by what hardly 
knew. It was the operation of what is 
now called soul-force. When one soul 
touches another on this deep spiritual 
plane, the two are united for ever by 
unbreakable spiritual bonds. The two 
henceforth become practically one ; the 
Master working in and through the dis- 
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ciple^ the disciple not even knowing that 
he is dancing to the tune of the Master. 
People call it inspiration. Vivekananda 
worked after his conversion under the 
inspiration of his Master. 

/ 

III 

The message of Vivekananda, though 
delivered in the term of the popular 
Vedantic speculation, was really the 
message of his Master to the modern 
man. Vivekananda’s message was real- 
ly the message of modern humanity. 
His appeal to his own people was, ‘‘Be 
men,” The man of religion in India had 
been a mediaeval man. His religion was 
generally a religion of the other world. 
It was a religion that enjoined renun- 
ciation of the world and all the obliga- 
tions of the physical and the social life. 
But this was not the real message of 
Paramahamsa Ramakrishna. He was as 
much a Vedantin as a Vaishnava. His 
ideal of piety was a synthesis between 
these two rival schools of Hindu reli- 
gion, His cult of the Mother was real- 
ly the cult of ‘Bhakti,’ or love of God, 
realized in the terms of the human 
motherhood. As with the Bengal 
Vaishnavas, so with the Paramahamsa, 
the Ultimate Reality was not an abs- 
traction. It was not carnal, but there- 
fore it was not without form. And the 
real form of the Ultimate Reality is the 
Human Form — not the sensuous form 
of man which we see with our eyes, but 
the spiritual form which stands behind 
it, invisible to mortal eye. Man and 
God are generically one. 

To help man to realize his essential 
divinity is the object of all religious 
culture. This is what Vivekananda really 
meant when he appealed to his people to 
be men. In the ritual of divine worship 
of the Brahmin, is used the following 


text which says : — “I am Divine. I am 
none other. I am not subject to grief 
and bereavement. I am of the form of 
the True, the Self-conscious and the 
Eternally Present. I am by nature eter- 
nally free.” This was the message real- 
ly of his Master as delivered to the 
modern world by Vivekananda. 

It is the message of freedom, not in a 
negative sense, but in its positive and 
most comprehensive implications. Free- 
dom means removal of all outside res- 
traint. But constituted as we are, we 
cannot cut ourselves oS from all out- 
side relations, whether with our natural 
environments or our social environ- 
ments. Such isolation spells death both 
physically and spiritually. The law of 
life is therefore not isolation, but asso- 
ciation, not non-co-operation but co- 
operation. And real freedom is achieved 
not through war, but through peace 
only. War or renunciation or isolation 
has a place no doubt in the scheme of 
life, but only a temporary place as a 
means to the attainment of the ulti- 
mate end which is not perpetuation of 
the inevitable conflict of evolution, but 
the settlement and cancellation of these 
conflicts in a closer and permanent 
union. Freedom again is one. Freedom 
from the domination of our passions and 
appetites is the first step in the realiza- 
tion of the ideal. Freedom from the fear 
of brother-man is the next step. Free- 
dom from the domination of any exter- 
nal authority must follow next. In 
this way from personal freedom, through 
social freedom including political free- 
dom, man must attain his real freedom. 
And when he attains it, he realizes final- 
ly that he and his God are one- This 
is the message of the Vedanta as inter- 
preted by Vivekananda. This is really 
the message of bi§ Master to the modern 
world. 



A NEW RELIGION 

By Swami Devatmanani>a 


I 

It has been a common practice with 
the people of the modern times to de- 
clare that religion must be rehabilitated 
to suit the needs and requirements of 
the present age. Thoughts and ideas 
have constantly been evolving since the 
dawn of human civilization and parti- 
cularly with the advent of the age of 
Renaissance the very outlook of life has 
been speedily outgrowing the old con- 
ceptions ; and in the midst of such 
changes in this struggle for a readjust- 
ment and a new orientation the demand 
for a new religion is obvious and 
natural. This demand has been spurred 
on for good or evil, by the revolutionary 
achievements of science. The rational 
mind of the scientist is not willing to 
admit dogmatically the existence of a 
supermundane spiritual Being Who is 
considered to be the omnipotent ruler 
in shaping and guiding the destinies of 
man. With the scientist, matter in 
contradistinction to spirit is the alpha 
and omega of the creation, and the 
active principles are the various natural 
laws to which man is subservient. He 
is a helpless creature at the mercy of 
these forces : or, in short, his existence 
is fortuitous, devoid of any so-called 
spiritual values of life. Further, the 
discoveries of science and their applica- 
tion to the furtherance of human com- 
fort have eliminated from the minds of 
many the ideas of God and religion and 
their necessity in fulfilling the higher 
human purpose. Consequently, Mr. 
Whitehead rightly observes, ‘‘Religion 
will not regain its old power until it 
can face change in the same spirit as 
Its principles may be 


eternal but the expression of those prin- 
ciples requires continual developments.” 
(Science and Modern WorId> p. 270). 
In other words, we have to define or 
re-define religion once more or once for 
all, so that we can safely steer our boat 
ahead. 

From time immemorial man has been 
striving to understand the true mean- 
ing and right application of the concept 
of religion. Undoubtedly, religion is 
vitally important with man and various 
peoples at various times succeeded in 
their own ways iii formulating their con- 
ceptions relating thereof. And at the 
present day, the result of such 
attempts has been a countless number 
of doctrines and dogmas, sometimes 
and perhaps often conflicting in their 
assertions. For some reason or other 
man feels an urge for a religious life : 
but, on the face of facts, only blind faith 
and unreasoned belief can give* him some 
relief in some religious doctrine. On 
the other hand, a little free thinking 
leads him to the region of no-religion. 
Thus, the modern age is well charac- 
terized as “protean” in every respect. 
It is the age of reason more*in the sense 
of the questioning than of rational 
thought; hence, it is the age of revolu- 
tion. The human nature is violently 
asserting itself breaking through all the 
barriers of limitations. It is madly 
rushing onward in its wild chase after 
something apparently unknown, and 
with the passing of days and changing 
of circumstances, it gains more strength 
and vigour from the freedom of thought 
that is manifest everywhere. Freedom 
of thought is followed by freedom in 
action, which is eventually followed by 
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chaos if not properly guided. The want 
of a sensible and right form of limita- 
tion to our thought and action makes a 
difference between a civilized society 
and the primitive and wild state of man 
almost nil. For, in spite of the fact 
that the modern age is marked by a 
mighty advance in scientific knowledge, 
it has miserably failed in achieving the 
end of life. Machine has indeed been 
perfected but not man. And these 
machines are the tools and instruments 
in the hands of man to be used in other 
ways. For truly ^science cures in retail, 
and destroys in the end, wholesale.’ 
Under such circumstances the animal 
in the primitive man makes its appear- 
ance only in a refined and polished garb 
in the civilized man. 

Our present age is unique in its con- 
ception of universalism as against those 
of clanish, tribal, or racial ideas of olden 
days. Now, with the progress of scien- 
tific knowledge the old barriers of nature 
have been much overcome, and races 
of people have thus been drawn out of 
their nooks and corners and made to 
stand face to face with one another. The 
time is fast approaching when people 
will no more be talking and counting 
their interests in terms of a particular 
country or nationality, but in terms of 
one human brotherhood. It is not the 
prediction of a coming millennium 
when evil ^ill disappear leaving behind 
its trail all rosy hues and an unbroken 
empyrean and golden rule. This world 
of ours is one of variety and change 
and it will be sheer foolhardiness on 
the part of one to expect one continu- 
ous reign of good and happiness here, 
undisturbed by the slightest puff of 
wind of turmoil and distraction. At 
least, the human history up to the 
present day does not bear witness to 
that. Furthermore, a casual glance at 
the origin of religious ideas brings home 
the fact that man wanted to take re- 


fuge in some higher and mightier power 
beyond, because he is handicapped in 
innumerable ways. This life is not at 
all secure and it is not enough. He 
wanted this life to be not all : it should 
be extended to the super-mundane 
realm. Fundamentally thus the psy- 
chological origin of religious conception, 
consciously or unconsciously, was in 
pessimism. And all religious doctrines, 
without any exception, hold the hope 
of eternal optimism when man will be 
born anew in the life divine, here or 
hereafter. Obviously, man hoped and 
still hopes to find peace and happiness 
in religion when they are stubbornly 
denied to him by nature. In other 
words, religion offers to faltering and 
weak man a haven of infinite bliss in 
the most comprehensive and universal 
sense of the term. 

II 

Under such circumstances religion 
should be and always is considered as 
the panacea of all the ills of life. And 
the religious history of mankind proves 
the veracity of the same in unmistak- 
able terms. All the spiritual teachers, 
prophets, and leaders of aU countries 
and of all times preached the same 
divine love, the same eternal harmony, 
peace and goodwill to man. And why 
the pages of the history are so often 
marred by bloody stains and rancorous 
feuds in the name of all that is holy 
and sacred? How could all these be 
possible in the name of the all-merciful 
and loving Father whose children we 
claim to be? Who could sanction and 
guarantee such acts to be perpetrated.? 
Are those serene and seraphic teachers 
and prophets, — the representatives of 
the Most High, and their sublime 
teachings responsible for the same ? 
They yet stand out boldly before all 
humanity to proclaim that they are 
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not surely responsible for such things 
and their lives and holy utterances 
defying ail the ravages of time still 
bring unto the ears of not a scanty few 
the whispering, and at the same time 
life-giving and soul-stirring message of 
a divine life. 

Consequently, the whole blame rests 
with the religionists and more parti- 
cularly the mighty spiritual poten- 
tates, the earthly custodians of the 
kingdom of God. In their sublime zeal 
for the propagation of the holy doc- 
trines of the Heavenly Father amongst 
His children, weak and helpless, most 
horrible persecutions in the form of 
sword and fire were carried on for ages. 
The kingdom of God had to be estab- 
lished on the sighs and tears of widows 
and orphans ! It has ever been the 
holy act with the priestly class, the 
hard-brained theologians who are never 
tired of spinning out a highly meta- 
physical meaning from some worthless 
and unimportant ritualistic dogma, in 
order not only to strengthen their grip 
upon their own followers, but also to 
wield a mighty weapon against the 
meek and believeing votaries of other 
faiths. They, indeed, are the sincere 
upholders of the Faith. But this sin- 
cerity is infected with a blind narrow- 
ness, and hence, it is fanaticism. 
Like very many ritualistic and dog- 
matic forms unessential and unneces- 
sary though they are, fanaticism is 
considered to be one of the important 
factors of a religious life. Fanaticism 
is a canine instinct. But the differ- 
ence between a dog and a fanatic 
is that the former recognizes his 
master in any garb whatsoever, where- 
as the latter knows only his own master, 
his God, in one form alone. Thus, 
this form of doctrinal bias gives an 
exclusively patented right of holiness 
and divine origin to one particular 
ladth irres^ctive of all ccmsideration of 


living a rightly uplifted life of spiritual 
beatitude on the part of the protago- 
nists of the faith. 

It will not be out of place here to 
point out that all the Oriental religions, 
without any exception, have a distinct 
characteristic in this respect. Though 
the modern scholar. s are growing more 
inclined to show a great deal of charit- 
able disposition toward the allegged 
outworn and degenerate civilization and 
culture of the Orientals in general, it 
is a historical fact that centuries ago 
these ancient religious faiths were 
carried smoothly and unobtrusively to 
the farthest corners of the earth, the 
remnant of which can yet be distinctly 
noticed in the old Mithraism and the 
cultures of the Jews, the Mayas, etc. 
These Orientals did not require the aid 
of marching eolnorts to herald the ad- 
vent of the kingdoin of God, nor did 
they preach the message of peace and 
love, to the woes and sufferings of the 
weak and helpless, and leave behind 
them the marks of their triumphant 
march in the warm blood of the pros- 
trate millions. Yet, at a time when 
there was no modern means of quick 
communication, those early faiths were 
disseminated amongst the people of 
various lands like the bracing and soul- 
inspiring vernal breeze, bringing count- 
less numbers of budding souls into 
bloom. They were the mesSages not of 
an ever-angry, vindictive, and partial 
God, more often ready to curse than 
to love and bless His creatures, but 
they were of a mightier and nobler life, 
a life of serene beauty of divine love 
and God-consciousness* It remains thus 
with the scholars to determine what was 
mainly responsible for such a unique 
phenomenon in the religious history of 
the wcarld; whether it was due to the 
nature of the religious thoughts or of 
the votaries themselves, or of both, that 
the real significance and meaning of the 
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term religion were so successfully main- 
tained. 

Obviously, then, the religions as pre- 
sented by their respective theologian 
doctors cannot but prove to be uncon- 
genial and unacceptable to the tastes 
of many a sincere truth-seeker. It is 
against the tide and trend of time ; and 
people can no further be spoon-fed, 
hoodwinked, and entertained by out- 
worn and half-mythical stories. They 
had their time and now changed circum- 
stances demand rational explanations of 
everything natural and super-natural. 
The super-natural can never be the ex- 
clusive property in the experience of a 
privileged few. That which ever re- 
mains beyond the reach of human 
experience in general and which cannot 
be used for the uplifting and ennobling 
the humdrum common life of man, can 
never have any practical worth what- 
soever. Again, there cannot be an 
escape by referring to the sanctified 
authority of Faith. It has its undoubt- 
ed value in building up a truly religious 
life, but a blind belief should on no 
account be confused with faith. It 
grows out of a conviction in a mere 
belief. But this belief in order to deve- 
lop itself into a firm faith has to pass 
through a rigid form of criticism. If 
a certain belief in a certain idea or 
object successfully stands the on- 
slaughts of rational questionings, natur- 
ally it gains strong root in the heart of 
man. But we too often forget in this 
connection that any belief in any thing 
or idea may not have a necessary 
counterpart in reality. Whereas every 
religion demands an unquestioning 
belief in all its doctrines and dogmas 
unreservedly as the first and last steps 
in a devoutly religious life on the part 
of the votary. And it has a just claim, 
being a divine revelation; but so are 
others also. Hence all the differences 
between one religion and another are 
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also divinely sacred; the consequence is 
that instead of there being one religion 
based upon the eternal unity of God- 
hood, there are innumerable religions 
struggling for supremacy. They, thus, 
agree in their eternal difference, not in 
their agreement of divine unity. 

This the religious doctors are not 
fully unaware of, but for obvious 
reasons they cannot give up their foot- 
hold. The ritualistic observances are 
surely subsidiary to the spiritual life 
although sometimes they are not wholly 
inessential. But in the frenzy of reli- 
gious ardour for keeping the faithful 
within the fold, the external forms have 
been rigidly and stubbornly enforced 
at the cost of the spirit. plight 

would, indeed, be sad if he had to be 
kept in order through fear of punish- 
ment and hope of rewards after death,” 
justly remarked Professor A. Einstien. 
Man has been actually kept under such 
circumstances beyond his patience and 
now the reaction has clearly set in. It 
is no wonder that when he exercises his 
reasoning faculty, he gets dissatisfied 
with what is offered to him, and no 
wonder it is again, that such a question- 
ing is regarded as an act of perfidy and 
effrontery on the part of the questioner. 
But it does not necessarily mean that 
he is a hard-boiled and perverted atheist 
or heretic as so often such people are 
considered to be. The most glaring 
and outstanding example of this is the 
huge-scale experiment going on in the 
present-day Soviet Russia, and its tre- 
mendous impact upon various Mates of 
Europe and America. ‘‘The whole anti- 
religious movement in Russia is an 
attack, not upon religion, but on priest- 
craft,” observed the eminent savant 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, after his return 
from his visit to Soviet Russia. The 
fact is that many people have a real 
inward hankering for an uplifted life 
of the spirit, but their doubts are not 
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met with satisfactorily; on the other 
hand, the urge for a higher life is often 
stifled, for, instead of food they receive 
stones. 

Ill 

People are of opinion that science is 
the foremost enemy of religion and that 
the greatest harm is being done to it by 
unjustified and unwarranted attacks 
from scientists. But this criticism is 
not wholly correct. We often confuse 
the scientist with the materialist or 
atheist. The scientists are not all 
materialists, on the other hand, there 
is a good number of believing souls 
amongst them. But because they have 
a peculiarly questioning attitude of 
mind, they want to see things and 
understand their meaning in the light 
not of blind belief, but of reason and 
experience. And when they discover 
that the most important part of the 
present-day religion is nothing but a 
mass of external observances unsupport- 
ed by scientific truths, they naturally 
get disappointed, and that is often con- 
sidered to be a mighty sin on their 
part for which they are condemned. We 
are scarcely given the freedom to choose 
between what we do believe and what 
we ought to believe, and the exercise 
of this choice ultimately turns people 
into unbelievers. 

However, to mend matters many 
theologian doctors are coming forward 
with a make-show to screen off the weak 
points in their dogmatic religious be- 
liefs. ‘^Within the last hundred years 
the advance of science has been be- 
wilderingly rapid,” says Dr. Inge, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, ‘‘but the Church has 
learned its lesson, and has lightened the 
ship by throwing over many antiquat- 
ed traditions, and the educated Chris- 
tian has accepted Copernicus, Galileo, 
and Newton; he has accepted Darwin, 
Jie l^s accepted Jeans and Eddington. 


He is prepared to accept Einstein if 
he could understand him. He has 
surrendered the geographical heaven 
and hell, perhaps without fully realiz- 
ing all that surrender implies.” (Science 
and Religion — a Syrnposimn). Scienti- 
fic discoveries will never lose their value 
and importance whether or not they 
are recognized and accepted by religion. 
They will ever be there, because they 
are facts of nature and they will always 
go against simple beliefs. A mere 
assertion of acceptance of the scientists 
and their statements will never raise 
the status of religion in any way what- 
soever. Rightly the Rev. E. W. 
Barnes, Bishop of Birmingham, re- 
marks, “I wish to make it quite clear 
that many beliefs associated with reli- 
gious faith in the past, must be 
abandoned. They hud to meet the 
direct challenge of science, and I believe 
it is true to say that in every such 
direct battle since the Renaissance, 
science has been tlie victor.” Of 
course it is equally a perverted dogma- 
tism on the part of some extreme 
scientists to maintain that God cannot 
be accepted until He is proved and de- 
monstrated in a laboratory test-tube. 
Science has its working data far differ- 
ent from those of religion and as regards 
method of procedure also they differ. 
Hence there cannot be any conflict be- 
tween the two unless science oversteps 
its boundaries and enters the jurisdic- 
tion of religion and metaphysics. The 
real conflict between science and reli- 
gion becomes evident when the facts of 
both differ. Truth is always the same 
and because a religion is cohsidered to 
be a revealed one, it cannot claim to 
speak of what is not corroborated by 
facts. So instead of denying any con- 
flict with science in high-phrased 
language we have to lay particular 
stress upon the fundamental principles 
of religion and prove to the hilt that 
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they not only do not contradict the 
facts of nature, but they corroborate 
and support the truths of science also. 

IV 

Thus to steer the boat clear of the 
Scylla and Charybdis of unbelief and 
confusion of religious opinions, some 
sincere thinkers are trying to trace out 
a new course by formulating a new reli- 
gion for mankind, based not upon the 
speculative conceptions of an extra- 
cosmic God and hopes of reward and 
threats of punishment hereafter, but 
upon the broad principles of humanity 
at large. The old religion dictated to 
man the worship of an all-powerful 
God sitting on the judgment seat in the 
highest heaven : the new religion pro- 
poses the worship of man by way of 
service to him in his evolutionary pro- 
gress toward a fuller life. A greater, 
mightier, and grander humanity is the 
new God to be worshipped in man, 
ignoring all considerations of a future 
life. Thus, the individual, the society, 
and lastly humanity as a whole will 
move toward the consummation of a 
higher life right here. This should be, 
according to these thinkers, the religion 
of man. Undoubtedly it is a plausible 
and fascinating doctrine, but its practi- 
cability is questioned so long as no 
standard of judgment, with which not 
only humanity but also the individual 
has to be judged, is offered. Humanity 
is an abstract idea and the individual 
must understand the full implication 
thereof in the light of the cosmic values 
and his own relation thereunto. To 
solve these mysterious problems of life 
man seeks refuge in what are known 
as religion and philosophy. When they 
are rightly answered, we shall be in a 
position to realiase fully whether we 
should worship humanity as our goal, 
or a transcendent Being called God 
and why. To make the long story 


short, we can by no means dispense 
with religion and philosophy as un- 
necessary accretions to the growth of 
a higher life. 

Religion, in fact, aims at certain 
eternal truths which are virtually the 
fundamental principles of life. How- 
ever much it remains imbedded under- 
neath the heap of superstitions and 
crude beliefs, it will ever remain a vital 
part of our being inasmuch as it is ex- 
pected to show us practically the way 
toward the realization of these truths. 
But so long as it will be identified 
with the crudities of dogmatic beliefs 
it will always fail to satisfy the sincere 
cravings of man and in spite of all 
conservatism and orthodoxy it has to be 
changed, modified, and overhauled ac- 
cording to the demands of time. Thus, 
such a religion or religious idea will 
continually evolve with the evolution 
of the human conceptions of God, nature 
and man. On the other hand, so far 
as truth is concerned, religion cannot 
change or evolve. Truth does not 
undergo modification under any circums- 
tances whatever. It does not pay 
homage to time or place. But although 
it is eternally the unchanging Reality, 
the various ways of viewing It will 
always differ and these are the so many 
religious doctrines, the interpretations 
of the same Truth. The claims of all 
the special religions for the monopolized 
right over Truth are no more than a 
sectarian slogan. Such a doctrine is 
doomed forever. Truth is universal 
and all-comprehensive; and a religion 
that stands upon the bedrock of Truth 
is eternal. It is unlike one which has 
its foundation in the quicksand of doc- 
trinal beliefs and dogmatic authority. 
Consequently, it is the metaphysical ex- 
position of the eternal Truth in terms 
of logical and scientific reason that will 
ever more be the beacon light to guide 
and lead man to his destiny. 



TMs has been the religion of man 
knowingly or unknowingly from time 
immemorial and this will ever remain 
so. It is high time that we be a 
little more sincere in our motive, 
and bold enough to face fact in our 
quest after the spiritual ideal. Man 
is indeed a machine, but not a dead 
mechanical one in the hand of nature 
and the raison d’ etre of his existence 
is not a higher eclecticism by way of 
engrafting upon him the higher emo- 
tions and nobler sentiments of life. It 
is a living organism that grows from 
within propelled by an apparently un- 
known power {Elan Vital} or Dynamic 
Vitalism?). On the face of such a fact 
it is beyond comprehension how the 
working of that power can be regarded 
as blind and unpurposive. The pro- 
ducts of nature are vitally different from 
those of a machine in so far as the latter 
are always marked by uniformity ; 
whereas the former have a unity in 
variety. Such a phenomenon is not pos- 
sible unless there be a dynamic and liv- 
ing force behind, which allows the ani- 
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mate object, infiiiite scope and possibi- 
lities for growth. 

Consequently, not only the micro- 
cosm but also the macrocosm are a 
purposive whole and the individual 
as a part thereof has to recognize 
that to enable himself or herself to 
realise the supreme goal of human 
life. It is the eternal identity of the 
individual self with the Universal Soul 
or Spirit, the Existence, Knowledge, 
and Bliss Absidute. Our approach to- 
ward It may be conditioned, coloured, 
distorted, and perverted, but our goal 
remains everlasting by the same. Cons- 
ciously or unconsciously everyone is 
wending his or h<T "way toward the com- 
mon destiny, but a consistent philos- 
ophy of life lielps iis to move forward 
quickly. In fine, it is neither Epi- 
cureanism, nt^r Hedonism, nor again a 
new Humanism, but a fuller and greater 
life of the Spirit in the light of the all- 
comprehensive Truth irrespective of 
creed and dogmas, will be the religion 
of to-morrow. 
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SOCIAL IDEALISM IN GOETHE^S LYRICS AND DRAMAS* 

By Prof, Benoy Kumar Sarkak 


Goethe’s Contemporaries 

1932 is the year of two great literary 
death centenaries, the one of Goethe 
(March 22) and the other of Scott 
(September 21). Scott (1771-1882) was 
a junior contemporary of Goethe (1749- 
1832), born as he was when Gk)ethe was 
twenty-two years old and had already 

* Written on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of Goethe's death centenary by the 
Bangiya Goethe Smriti Parishat (Bengali 
Gofedie Memorial Society), 


completed his Goetz (published later in 
1773), the epoch-making drama of 
Stur^ri und Drang (storm and stress). 
Goetz is an important landmark in the 
history of world-literature as the iftrst 
artistic and original expression of the 
same mediaevalism in the romantic 
movement of which Scott was later to 
become the most emphatic embodiment 
both in ballads and romances. 

For the purposes of comparative 
chronology in modern literature it is 
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further necessary to observe that Blake’s 
(1757'-1827) Poetical Sketches were not 
published before 1783, Cowper’s (1731- 
1800) Task not before 17S5, and Burns’s 
(1759-96) Poems chiefly in the Scottish 
Dialect not before 1786. The only men- 
tionable document of the ‘hiew spirit” 
in British literary art that may be said 
to have preceded the German master- 
piece was the Ficar of Wakefield (1760) 
by Goldsmith (1728-1774). Finally, the 
Lyrical Ballads of Wordsworth (1770- 
1850) and Coleridge (1772-1834) appear- 
ed in 1798. Besides, at Byron’s (1788- 
1824) birth Goethe had seen thirty-nine 
summers and at Shelley’s (1792-bS22), 
forty-three. Byron and Shelley were 
in age mere boys to Goethe and as ill 
luck would have it both died also as 
mere boys long before Goethe departed 
from the world. 

At Goethe’s death Tennyson (1809-92) 
was twenty-three years old and Robert 
Browning (1812-89) twenty. The Poems 
chiefly Lyrical of the former w^ere 
published two years before Goethe’s 
death and Pauline by the latter a year 
after. 

Surveying the French neighbours of 
Goethe we find that Mnie de Stael 
(1766-1817), Chateaubriand (1768-1848) 
and Lamartine (1790-1869), although 
contemporaries were really juniors to 
him, Chateaubriand’s American-Indian 
story Atala* came out as late as 1801 
and Lamartine’s Meditations poetiques 
in 1820 while Victor Hugo (1802-85) the 
avatar of French romanticism, virtually 
made his debut with the poems entitled 
Les Orientales in 1820 and the drama 
Ilernani in 1830, On the other hand, 
it is necessary to observe that the 
Encyclopaedie (1749-72) edited by 
Diderot (1718-1784) ran its course 
with the first period of Goethe’s life, 
while Rousseau’s (1712-1778) epistolary 
romance, Julie la nouvelle Heloise was 
published in 1761 and educational story 
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Emile as well as Contract Social in 1762. 
To young Goethe literary France meant 
perhaps the France of Rousseau and 
especially of Voltaire (1694-1778) whose 
Essai sur les mocurs (essay on manners) 
was published in 1756. In regard to 
these his French seniors Goethe said to 
Eckermann early in January, 1830, as 
follows : ^‘You have no idea of the 
influence which Voltaire and his great 
contemporaries had in my youth and 
how they governed the whole civilized 
world. My biography does not clearly 
show what was the influence of these 
men in my youth and what pains it 
cost me to defend myself against them, 
and to maintain my own ground in a 
true relation to nature.” 

Among the Italian great masters Meli 
(1740-1815), the Sicilian author of 
Theocritean pastorals, and Monti (1754- 
1828), whose romantic tragedy, Galetto 
Manfredi was published in 1788 and 
Bassvilliana, an epic in imitation of 
Dante portraying the excesses of the 
French Revolution, in 1793 were Goethe’s 
contemporaries. Of the two Italian 
romanticists of world fame, Foscolo 
(1778-1827) was likewise a contem- 
porary and Manzoni (1785-1873) 
although a contemporary was quite a 
junior. It may be observed that the 
former’s Jacopo Ortis (1798) was 
suggested by Goethe’s Sorrows of 
Werther, And when the latter’s I 
promessi sposi (The Betrothed) appear- 
ed in 1825 it left a powerful impression 
on Goethe. In 1827 he had long con- 
versations with Eckermann in the midst 
of which we are told that “'Manzoni’s 
novel soars far above all that we know 
of the kind,” that “we are constantly 
passing from emotion to admiration and 
again from admiration to emotion,” and 
that “he has sentiment but is perfectly 
free from sentimentaliy.” 

It should be relevant to observe that 
among epoch-makers of those days 
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our Ram Mohan Roy (1772-1833) was 
like Scott a junior contemporary of 
Goethe’s who was himself a junior to 
the father of the American Republic, 
George Washington (1732-99). Frede- 
rick the Great (1740-86), although a 
few years older, died comparatively 
young, while Napoleon filled the world 
canvas during the second half of 
Goethe’s life. 

The Works or Goethe 

Goethe’s literary career may be repre- 
sented as a drama in three acts : (1) 

First Act, 1749-73, a period of twenty- 
four years ending with the publication 
of Goetz; (2) Second Act, 1773-1806, 
a period of thirty-three years commenc- 
ing with the inception and closing with 
the appearance of Faust Part I ; it may 
be described as the epoch of Faust ; and 
(3) Third Act, 1806-32, a period of 
twenty-six years. 

Externally, the first period is charac- 
terized by the exploits of Frederick the 
Great and the Seven Years’ War. The 
French Revolution and the rise of 
Napoleon constitute naturally the great- 
est socio-political complex of the second 
period. This is for German Kultur the 
epoch of Herder (1744-1803), the ex- 
ponent of world-culture, folk-manners 
and national soul (Volhsseele), Schiller 
(1759-1805), Immanuel Kant (1724- 
1804), Fichte (1762-1814), Von Martens 
(1756-1822), a founder of positive inter- 
national law, and others. 

During the third period Young 
Germany” successfully carried on the 
glorious “war of liberation” (1806-13) 
from Napoleon’s yoke, and the founda- 
tions of Z Oliver ein (custom-union) were 
laid 1819). Industrial revolution may 
be said hardly to have touched the 
German people. This is the epoch par 
excellence of Hegel (1770-1831) but also 
9| Fichte, Scjilegel (1772-1845), and 


Adam Mueller (1779-1829), champion of 
romanticism in politics and economics, 
and last but not least, of Frederick List 
(1789-1846) in whose Outlines of 
ximerica7i Political Econo7ny (1827) are 
to be found the principles which later 
became systematized in the National 
System of Political Ecorunny^ a volume 
which has served as a veritable Bible 
of industrialization and national power 
to all comparatively backward peoples. 
To this epoch belong likewise the cons- 
titutional and agrarian reforms (1807-12) 
of Stein and Hardcnberg in Prussia ; 
and the achievements of Bismarck 
(1815-98) are not far off. 

The more prominent works of Goethe 
may now be placed chronologically in 
three grou])s : 

I. First Period (1749-73) 

1765. Thouithts on Jesus ChrisPs Dcs^ 
cent into lldU poem. 

1767-68. The Loved s Whhiii pastoral 
drama. 

1769. The Accomplices, comedy. 
1771-73. Goetz Von Bcriickinffen, prose 
drama. 

11. Second Period (1773-1800) 

(ri) Pre-French Revolution 
1773. Commencement of Faust Part /, 
tragedy, 

1773. Prometheus, dramatic fragment. 

1773. Prometheus, ode. 

1774, Sorrows of Werther^ romance. 
1774. Satyros or the Diefied Satyr, 

drama. 

1774. Maho^nePs Song, ode, 

1774. Plunderowcilvrn Fair, puppet 
show. 

1774. Clavigo, tragedy. ' 

1774. Stella, tragedy. 

1776. The Brother and Sister, prose 
drama. 

1776. Hans Sachs^s Poetical Mission, 
poem, 

1776. The Triumph of Sensibility, 

dramatic whim. 
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1778. 

1779. 

1780. 

1782. 

1783. 
1783. 

3783. 

1785. 

1787. 
3788. 

1788. 

1789. 

1789. 

1790. 

3790. 

1792. 

1793. 
3793. 

1793. 

1794. 

1794. 

1795. 

1796. 

1796. 

1797. 

1797. 

1797. 

1798. 

1798. 

1799. 

1802. 

1808. 

1808. 


Lila, melodrama. 

Jery and Lately, melodrama. 
The Birch, after Aristophanes, 
comedy. 

The Fisher-Girl, melodrama. 
Elpenor, a fragment, tragedy. 
Iphigcnia auf Tauris, classical 
di'ama. 

llnicncvu, poem on the Duke’s 
birthday. 

Sport, Canning and Revenge, 
opera. 

Egrnont, tragedy. 

Clatidine Von Villa Bella, melo- 
drama. 

Emin and Elmir e, melodrama. 
{h) l^ost-French Revolution 
Torquato Tasso, drama. 

The Grosscxrpta, comedy. 

The MelainorphoHis of Plants, 
prose. 

Roman Elegies, 

Sakontala, verselet. 

The Burgher-General, comedy. 
Rcinecke Fuchs, poem. 

I'he Rebels, drama. 

Epistles (3), poems. 

The Excited, dramatic fragment. 
Conversation of German Enii- 
grafits, novel. 

Wilhehti Mcisterh Apprentice- 
ship, romance. 

The Four Seasons (99), poems. 
Hermann and Dorothea, poem 
in nine cantos. 

The Bride of Corinth, ballad. 
The God and the Bayadere, 
ballad. 

Prophecies of Bahis (33/, poems. 
ArcMlleh Canto I, poem. 

The First Walpurgis Night, 
cantata. 

What we are bringing, prelude 
(dramatic). 

The Natural Daughter, tragedy. 
Life of Benvenuto Cellini, trans- 
lation. 
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1805. Epilogue to Schillerh Song of the 
Bell, poem. 

1805. Notes on Winckelmann, prose. 

1806. Faust Part I, published. 

Ill, Third Period ( 1807 - 32 ) 

1808. Pandora, drama. 

1808. Letters from Switzerla 7 id, prose. 

1809. Elective Affi^iities, romance. 

1810. Theory of Colours, prose. 

1811. Life of Philip Hackert, prose. 

1811. Poetry and Truth, autobio- 
graphy, prose. 

1812. Poems in the name of the Citi- 
zens of Carlsbad (7). 

1832. The Wager, comedy. 

3814. Political Poems (54). 

1814. The Atmkening of Epimenides, 
poem. 

1835-28. Art and Antiquity, journal. 
1837. Travel in Italy, prose. 

1819. Poems on pictures (21). 

1819. West-Eastern Divan, poems in 
twelve books. 

1821 . The Pariah, ballad. 

1821. Wilhelm MeistePs Wanderings 
Part I, romance. 

1822. Marienbad Elegies, poems. 

1822. French Campaign, prose. 

1825. Annals, prose, autobiography. 
1827. Chinese-German Poems (14). 

1827. Lines on Seeing Schiller^s Skull, 
poem. 

1828. Correspondence with Schiller, 
prose, 

1829. Wilhelm MeistePs Wanderings, 
romance, concluded. 

1829. The Siege of Mainz, prose. 

1830, Annals, prose, concluded. 

1832. Death. 

1888. On the Divan, poem, 

1888. Faust Part II, published (finish- 
ed 1831), 

Goethe wrote at least fifty dramas, 
some two hundred poems on indivi- 
duals, nearly a dozen theatrical prolo- 
gues and epilogues, a large number of 
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novels and romances, numerous transla- 
tions, criticisms and essays, and of 
course thousands of songs, ballads, odes, 
sonnets, epigrams as well as other 
poems, long, medium and short. 

Goethe and Asia 

Now that we are offering our homage 
to Goethe on the occasion of his death 
centenary it would be appropriate to call 
attention to the fact that this Goettli- 
cher Dichter, divine or God-gifted poet 
of Germany, the father of modern litera- 
ture, was profoundly influenced by 
Indian thought. There is hardly any 
Eur-American survey of Indian philo- 
sophy which does justice as much to its 
materialism and positive achievements 
as to its other-worldly and transcenden- 
tal elements. It is the great humanist 
Goethe who discovered the fundamental 
and universal qualities in the contribu- 
tions of our ancient thinkers. On 
February 17, 1829 Goethe said to Ecker- 
mann as follows : ‘^Indian philosophy 
has nothing foreign, but, on the con- 
trary, the epochs through which we all 
pass are repeated in it. When we are 
children, we are sensualists ; idealists 
when we love, and attribute to the 
beloved object qualities which she docs 
not naturally possess. Love wavers ; 
we doubt her fidelity, and are sceptics 
before we think of it. The rest of life 
is indifferent; we let it go as it will, 
and end, like the Indian philosophers, 
with quietism. 

These are the words of an octo- 
generian. This statement was made 
about three years before his death, at 
a time when he was discussing Guizot, 
Cousin, Kant and Hegel in the same 
breath. 

But long before he paid this tribute 
to the comprehensive humanism of the 
Hindus his imagination had been cap- 
tured by the romantic elements in 
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Hindu poetry."*^ In 1792 Goethe wrote 
of Shakuntala as follows : — 

“Wouldst thou the blossoms of spring, 
as well as the fruits of the autumn, 
Wouldst thou what charms and delights, 
wouldst thou what plenteously feeds, 
Wouldst thou include both Heaven and 
earth in one designation, 

All that is needed is done, when I 
Shakuntala name.’’ 

ShakvnUila was not a mere ^ ^Oriental 
Curio” to Goethe. It became a part of 
his life, and as I have indicated else- 
where, furnished him with a hint in 
regard to the composition of the pro- 
logue to his FdiiNt, This Shakuntala 
cult has been described by the poet him- 
self in 1890, he., as late as two years 
before his death in a letter to Chezy* 
while acknowledging the receipt of the 
latter’s French translation of the Sans- 
krit drama. Goethe wrote us follows : 
‘‘When I first became acquainted with 
this unfathomable work, it aroused such 
enthusiasm in me ; * * * I even felt 
impelled to the impossible task of 
acquiring it for the German stage. 
* * * I became so intimately familiar 
with this most precious work, it has 
marked such an epoch in my life, it 
has become so entirely my own that I 
have not once looked cither at the 
English or at the German text these 
thirty-years. * * * It is only now that 
I realize the overwhelming impression 
that this work has made on me at an 
earlier age. Here the poet appears in 

* See the section entitled “Indian in der 
deutschen Kultur” in Sarkar : Die Leben- 
sanschauung des Indars (Leipzig, 1928), 
ftrst published in the Deutsche Buudsahau 
(Berlin 1922). 

*Meycr-Benfey : “Goethe and India’’ in 
The Golden Book of Tagore (Calcutta 1931). 
On Shakuntala and the romantic move- 
ment” see Sarkar ; “The Influence of India 
on Modern Western Civilization” in the 
Journal of Race Development (Clark Univer- 
sity, U.S.A., 1918) also The Futurism of 
Young Asia (I^eipzig, 1922), pp. 147-148. 
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his highest function as the representa- 
tive of the most natural state, of the 
most refined form of life, of the purest 
moral striving, of the ■worthiest majesty 
and the most solemn contemplation of 
God; at the same time he is lord and 
master of his creation to so great an 
extent that he may venture vulgar and 
ludicrous contrasts which yet must be 
regarded as necessary links of the whole 
organization.” Even without this auto- 
biographical self-explanation one could 
feel from the verse alone to what a 
great extent Indian Kalidas had become 
a formative force in the romanticism of 
Goethe and his circle. But this letter 
leaves no doubt in regard to one of my 
contentions that the ideology of the 
father and other makers of the romantic 
movement in European literature was 
considerably nurtured on the art ideals 
and achievements of the great masters 
of our Gupta India. 

It is not India alone of the Asian 
countries that inspired Goethe to such 
idealistic raptures. For, some of his 
finest lyrics the Germans owe to his 
appreciation of Persian poetry. There 
are some two hundred poems in 
Goethe’s Divan, of which the following 
verses composed in 1815 are taken from 
the section entitled Suleika-'N ame-h : 

‘‘Zephyr, for thy humid wing. 

Oh, how much I envy thee ! 

Thou to him canst tidings bring. 

How our parting saddens me ! 

“Yet thy mild wing gives relief, 
Soothes the aching eyelid’s pain; 

Ah, I else had died for grief, 
Himoiever hoped to see again. 

“To my love, then, quick repair. 
Whisper softly to his heart; 

Yet, to give him pain, beware, 

Nor my bosom’s pangs impart.” 

In the section entitled Morganni 
Nameh (Book of the Minstrel) Goethe’s 
7 


Divan introduces the German literary 
world to a much higher strain of think- 
ing. It is from Goethe, as inspired by 
Asia, that Europe learns : — 

“God is of the East possessed 

God is ruler of the West; 

North and South alike each land 

Rests within His gentle hand. 

“He, the only righteous one, 

Wills that right to each be done. 

’Mongst His hundred titles, then. 

Highest praised be this! — ^Amen.” 

Goethe on the East and the West 

This was Goethe’s theology, so to 
say. Lest this faith might remain a 
mere idea he made a social creed out of 
it. In 1833, the year following his 
death, were published two verses, 
entitled On the Divan, The new 
ethics established by him runs thus : — 

“He who knows himself and others 

Here will also see 

That the East and the West, like 

brothers 

Parted ne’er shall be. 

“Thoughtfully to float for ever 
’Tween two worlds, be man’s 

endeavour ! 

So between the East and West 
To revolve, be my behest,” 

The rapprochement between the East 
and the West as an ideal of positive 
internationalism may then be regarded 
as belonging to the last will and testa- 
ment of Goethe’s to Germany and tke 
world. 

Goethe wrote on Chinese themes also. 
His Germanr-Chinese Poems were pub- 
lished in 1827. The same year on 
June 81 he said as follows to Ecker- 
mann about a Chinese novel which he 
was reading at the time : — “The China- 
men think, act and feel almost exactly 
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like us : and we soon find that we are 
perfectly like them, excepting that all 
they do is more clear, more pure, and 
decorous than with us. With them all 
is orderly, citizen-like, without great 
passion or poetic flight ; and there is a 
strong resemblance to my Hermann and 
Dorothea as well as to the English 
novels of Richardson.” 

It is the discussion on Chinese litera- 
ture that called forth the following re- 
marks from Goethe : am more and 

more convinced that poetry is the uni- 
versal possession of mankind, revealing 
itself everywhere and at all times, in 
hundreds and hundreds of men. * * * 
Herr von Matthisson must not think 
he is the man nor must I think that I 
am the man.” 

The appreciation of China, Persia and 
India by Goethe was thus born of an 
innate respect he felt for the creative 
genius itself, no matter wherever it 
might be discovered. He was therefore 
no friend of those who indulged in 
nationalistic chauvinism in this regard. 
‘‘But, really,” said he, “We Germans 
are very likely to fall too easily into 
this pedantic conceit, when we do not 
look beyond the narrow circle which 
surrounds us. I, therefore, like to look 
about me in foreign nations, and advise 
every one to do the same. National 
literature is now rather an unmeaning 
term; the epoch of world-literature is 
at hand, and every one must strive to 
hasten its approach.” In and through 
the recognition of the humanistic ele- 
ments in the Hindu, Persian and 
Chinese cultures Goethe was thus serv- 
ing his fatherland, — ^indeed helping 
forward the expansion of Germany. 

With Goethe internationalism was not 
a mantle to be donned on holidays. It 
was a spiritual necessity of his life. By 
inviting Asia into the German literary 
household he was but strengthening the 
foundations and enriching the treasure 


of German Kultur itself. The world 
to-day has not yet outgrown this 
Goethean message of universalism and 
cosmopolitan approach to the things of 
beauty, truth and joy. And the budd- 
ing internationalism of Young Asia 
cannot choose a better guide, pliilo- 
sopher and friend than Goethe who, be 
it observed once more, was the first 
among the Modern Westerns to treat 
the East on terms of equality with the 
West. 

Goethe’s Chaelenoe to the Gods 

Goethe is essentially the poet of 
“human feelings.” He is not like 
Robert Browning who sings : “God is 
in His Heaven ! All’s well on earth !” 
To Goethe there are the things that 
are man’s and there are the things that 
are God’s. In 1815 when he was six 
and sixty years old he was bold 
enough to declare the separation of 
man’s sphere from that of the gods. 
The formulation of this independence 
of the earth from the regime of the 
heavens finds expression in the following 
lines : — 

“Ah, ye gods 1 ye great immortals 
In the spacious heavens above us I 
Would ye on this earth but give us 
Steadfast minds and dauntless courage 
We, oh kindly ones, would^ leave you 
All your spacious heavens above us !” 

It is indeed possible to detect other 
veins in the spiritual quarry of Goethe’s. 
Nay, the very earliest piece of his that 
is preserved, namely. Thoughts on Jesus 
Christas Descent into Hell, conveys no- 
thing of this spirit of human self- 
determination and mutual “let-alone” 
between man and the gods. In that 
poem composed in 1765 when Goethe 
was a young man of sixteen we do not 
trace any revolt against religion and 
church. Nor do we feel that this poet 
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would some day be the exponent of a 
‘‘pact” according to which mankind 
would learn to “render unto man the 
things that are man’s and unto the gods 
the things that are theirs.” In that 
piece Goethe voices the sentiment of 
the orthodox folk when he sings : 

“I see Him in His victor-car. 

On fiery axles borne afar. 

Who on the cross for us expired. 

The triumph to yon realm He 
shows. — 

Remote from earth, where star ne’er 
glows, 

The triumph He for us acquired.” 
This is the triumphant manner in 
which Jesus descends into Hell. And 
Hell is left in the following manner : 
“The God-man closeth Hell’s sad 
doors, 

In all His majesty He soars 
From those dark regions back to 
light. 

He sitteth at the Father’s side; 

Oh, friends, what joy doth this 
betide ! 

For us, for us He still will fight !” 
This jubilant appreciation of Divine 
help in the affairs of man would do 
justice to the pious feelings of the most 
renowned hhakti-yogi of Christendom. 
And yet in another few years, — ^in 1773 
the spirit of co-operation with the gods 
or rather ** 0 ! appreciation of their 
services entirely disappears. In Prome- 
theus written in that year, when Goethe 
was twenty-four, his challenge is 
embodied in such mighty lines as 
these : — 

“Cover Jshy spacious heavens, Zeus, 
With clouds of mist, 

And, like the boy who laps 
The thistles’ heads. 

Disport with oaks and mountain 
peaks ; 

Yet thou must leave 
My earth still standing; 


My cottage too, which was not raised 
by thee; 

Leave me my hearth. 

Whose kindly glow 
By thee is envied.” 

The humanism of “my cottage too 
which was not raised by thee” is a 
new note in the world’s poetry. It 
breathes the paean of human energy at 
war with the All-mighty. While pon- 
dering over these lines we cannot be 
oblivious of the fact that Europe was 
heading towards the “ideas of 1789.” 
Goethe’s poetry was pioneering a new 
world. 

The mores of the old world Goethe 
tore to pieces and trampled under feet 
as he declared : — 

“I know nought poorer 
Under the sun, than ye gods ! 

Ye nourish painfully, 

With sacrifices 
And votive prayers, 

Your Majesty; 

Ye would e’en starve. 

If children and beggars 
Were not trusting fools.” 

The baselessness of the Almighty’s 
pretensions was never more sarcasti- 
cally portrayed. And what are his 
contributions to the world that he 
should expect recognition from men ? 
Zeus is nothing but despicable, devoid 
as he is, of 

“An ear to hear my wailings, 

A heart, like mine. 

To feel compassion for distress.” 

Why should such a heartless inhuman 
creature deserve honour ? Goethe 
answers : — 

“I honour thee ! and why ? 

Hast thou e’er lighten’d the sorrows 
Of the heavy laden? 

Hast thou e’er dried up the tears 
Of the anguish-stricken?” 
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There is nothing humane nor divine 
in Zeus. He does not deserve any 
special treatment at the hands of man. 
Nay, he is but a creature like man, — 
of the same status as human beings. 
The Bastille of traditional theology was 
shattered as Goethe asked : — 

‘‘Was I not fashioned to be a man 
By omnipotent Time 
And by eternal Fate, 

Masters of me and Thee?’’ 

So the poet of “human feelings” for- 
mulated his creative plan as follows : — 
“Here sit I, forming mortals 
After my image ; 

A race resembling me. 

To suffer, to weep, 

To enjoy, to be glad, 

And thee to scorn 
As I!” 

Goethe’s poetry is interested in the 
race of Prometheuses, — of God scorning 
mortals, and in the joys and sorrows 
of human beings of flesh and blood. It 
is the new religion of humanity and the 
new morality of “a heart like mine to 
feel compassion for distress” of which 
Goethe is the first prophet. 

It is significant to observe that the 
new idealism of Prometheus was 
forged almost on the same anvil on 
which was brought into being 
Goethe’s revolutionary drama Goetz 
von Berlichingen, This dramatic piece, 
composed in 1771 but published two 
years later, the same year as the poem 
on the Greek theme, narrates the heroic 
adventures and experiences of Goetz, 
the medieval German robber-knight. 
There we are furnished with some other 
phases of idealism, and these were 
directly at variance with the conven- 
tional morals, manners, politics and 
laws of the times. 

In Goetz Goethe introduced the liter- 
ary world td “1‘he great roimd-headed 


peasant lads and the pretty brown girls, 
the sturdy hinds, and the venerable old 
men, — a crowd of happy faces, all as 
merry as if they rejoiced in the splen- 
dour of their master, which he shared 
with them under God’s free sky.” There 
for the first time, again, mankind 
heard the cry of “freedom for ever.” 
Goetz is indeed the fountain-head of 
“romanticism” in literary art. With the 
message of emancipation from the gods 
on the one hand and that of deliverance 
from the shackles of social and political 
tradition on the other Goethe is by all 
means the father of modernism in 
literature. 

An Indian Message oe Revolt in 
Goethe’s Poetry 

It is in Indian legends that Goethe 
found the artistic material for some fine 
social messages. In 1707 he wrote The 
God and the Bayadere. The theme was 
used as another instance of the inhu- 
manity of “priests’ commands” against 
which Goethe had been in revolt ever 
since his early years. The Bayadere’s 
love for God was too deep to be severed 
at the death of the lover. 

When German readers found towards 
the end of the eighteenth century such 
lines as follow 

“Then she sinks beside his bier, 

And her screams through air 

resound : 

‘I must seek my spouse so dear, 

E’en if in the grave he’s bound. 

“Shall those limbs of grace divine 

Fall to ashes in my sight? 

Mine he was ! Yes, only mine ! 

Ah, one single blissful night I’ ” 

There was generated among Goethe’s 
contemporaries a new phase in idealism, 
the sense of a new spirituality in the 
relations between iflati and woiuan. In 
Hindu poetry Europe succeeded in dis- 
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covering through Goethe the gospel of 
a new love. And this agreed quite 
well with the spirit of those times when 
every day during the decade of the 
French Revolution was bringing some- 
thing new into the world. 

The readers did not fail to fmd the 
stereotyped contrast between the new 
and the stains quo, between the urges 
of the heart and the despotism of 
custom. To the demand of love the 
conventional reply from the priests was 
of course as expected, namely : 

'‘To thy priests’ commands give 

ear ! 

This one was thy husband ne’er; 

Live still as a Bayadere 

And no Duty thou need’st share. 

"To death’s silent realms from life, 

None but shades attend man’s 

frame, 

With the husband, none but wife, — 

That is duty, that is fame.” 

But the Bastille of priestcraft fell to 
pieces in the social imagination of 
Goethe’s countrymen as they saw the 
next scene. 

"Thus increased her torments 

are 

By the cruel heartless quire ; 

And with arms outstretching 

far 

Leaps., she on the glowing 

pyre.” 

For a woman to "leap on the glowing 
pyre” of her lover was a revolutionary 
incident admirably in keeping with the 
thousand and one incidents of that 
revolutionary epoch. The Zeitgeist was 
thus enriched with a message of revolt 
and individualistic self-assertion as con- 
tributed by Hindu poetry. 


In this contribution of far-off India 
to the ideals of Goethe’s times in 
Europe there was nothing in common 
with the ancient regime. The departure 
from the beaten track was Roussea- 
uesque in its originality and emotional- 
ism. The climax of romanticism and 
idealistic fervour in sex relations was 
reached when Goethe called up the 
following picture : — 

"But the youth divine out- 

springs 

From the flame with heavenly 

grace, 

And on high his flight he wings, 

While his arms his love embrace.” 

This is a transcendental touch of the 
loftiest significance. It served to lift 
the entire man-woman complex to a 
super-social and super-moral plane, and 
was just calculated to fire the imagi- 
nation of the boldest speculators of the 
epoch in the field of social freedom. 

Goethe did not leave the moral to be 
guessed by his readers. The ballad 
closes with the following lines : 

"In the sinner repentant the 

Godhead feels joy; 

Immortals delight thus their 

might to employ 

Lost children to raise to a heavenly 

place.” 

It is questionable if it was necessary for 
the poet in the interest of art to indulge 
in morali2dng in such a direct manner. 
For, the theme as well as the treatment 
left no doubt in the minds of readers 
that the authors of ancient India were 
thorough-going humanists and quite 
adept in the art of administering poetic 
justice. 


{To be concluded) 



RABINDRANATH TAGORE AS PAINTER 

By Nanalal C, Mehta, I.C.S. 


It was only recently that I had the 
occasion to see some of the original 
pictures of Rabindranath Tagore at the 
Lucknow Art Exhibition. Rabindra- 
nath is nothing if not a genius even in 
a field which he has only recently enter- 
ed in the evening of his life. His pic- 
tures are marvellous in more sense than 
one. At one bound he has transcended 
the mannerisms of what passes as 
Eastern or "Western style. He is unique. 
He is the first Indian artist who has 
painted not for India, but for the 
world at large. The effect produced by 
his pictures is sometimes overwhelming. 
What amazing versatility and variety of 
creation for one who appears to have 
only accidentally strayed away from his 
proper metier to subjects which always 
presuppose a prolonged period of ap- 
prenticeship and the possession of a 
certain amount of technique and crafts- 
manship ? Every manner of subject- 
matter is handled in his own peculiar 
way by this magician of rhythm. The 
singular freedom from all accepted 
standards of professional or academic 
painting was of course to be accepted. 
But the outstanding feature of some of 
Tagore’s pictures is the amazing tech- 
nique and plastic quality exhibited by 
them. Line and colour are combined in 
quite an original way to complete a 
picture at once alive and haunting. I 
have rarely seen such effortless case in 
conveying and imparting to the on- 
lookers some of the unspoken thoughts 
of the artist’s mind as in some of the 
figure drawings by Tagore. It is but 
appropriate and in keeping with his 
poetic imagination that his pictures are 
nameless, anti it is perhaps this, more 


than anything else, which baffles and be- 
wilders people who have been in the 
habit of looking for a definite subject or 
a tale in a picture, who have never been 
worried by what really constitutes a 
painting and who have never made an 
effort to go beyond the label of a picture 
and get to the spirit which animated the 
artist and was responsible for the pro- 
duction of a work of art. "Unfortunately 
for the average onlooker who wants to 
see something pretty which he can easily 
assimilate, identify or relate to his in- 
dividual experience, there is practically 
nothing in the graphic works of Tagore. 
They all raise the fundamental issue as 
to what constitutes a picture. If inspir- 
ed expression through line, colour and 
rhythm makes a picture, then surely 
some of the work of Tagore will have to 
be classed with that of the world’s im- 
mortals. For it must be remembered 
that Tagore unlike his gifted nephews 
— Abanindranath and Gagancndranath 
is not an ‘‘Indian” painter but a 
cosmopolitan artist, whose technique is 
unique in the same sense as is his 
achievement. His control of the palette 
— he rarely makes use of a?iything but 
simple colour schemes, is often uncanny. 
The colours sometime appear as if they 
were shot with sunlight; such is the 
transparency of his tints. One has to see 
the originals to realize the boldness of 
his tinted drawings. His bright hues 
not infrequently impart a rare quality 
of ‘texture’ to the pictures, which are 
no amateur productions of an ambitious 
and imaginative poet intent on exhibit- 
ing his versatility to an admiring multi- 
tude, but his superb emanations of the 
subconscious self of a master-musician 
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who, unable to weave them into verbal 
harmonies, unconsciously translated 
them into subtle harmonies of line and 
colour. Tagore is undoubtedly the first 
artist from Asia who, breaking away 
from his traditional and geographical 
moorings, belongs to that small frater- 


nity of creative spirits, who are fashion- 
ing the culture of the new world, A 
genius like his cannot be explained; it 
has to be accepted. In him India has 
undoubtedly given to the world an artist 
of rare susceptibility and astonishing 
originality. 


THE NEW METHOD IN EDUCATION 

By Dr. Maria Montessori, M.D. (Rome), D.Litt. (Durham) 


In other methods, and especially in 
modern methods, educators are concern- 
ed with a matter they consider funda- 
mental — the study of the characteris- 
tics of the child mind, one might say 
of the psychic laws in general which they 
consider should guide them in teaching. 
The principle followed is that one must 
know in order to educate, that in teach- 
ing we must learn the psychic laws of 
the child as the old psychology stated 
them. 

My own attitude, and the educational 
method I have evolved after many years 
of work among little children, is directly 
opposed to these ideas. I have no in- 
tention of guessing at, no desire to 
probe the thoughts of the children I am 
educating. '' 

A child’s intelligence, and the laws 
of that intelligence are mysterious and 
difficult to decipher; on this point all 
educators agree, but I would go one step 
further and say that not only is the 
nature of intelligence a mystery hard to 
penetrate, but that we should renounce 
the intention of doing so. 

I consider that what happens within 
the child is the child’s secret, a secret 
which we must respect. The principle 
underlying the new method is here, and 
those who have not gone into the matter 


are strangely struck by it, for it seems 
to them I am setting an obstacle to 
knowledge by the statement that here is 
a secret which has to be let alone, and 
that what we have to learn is how to 
respect this secret. 

Perhaps I can make my meaning 
clearer if I ask you to consider this 
problem of the child’s intelligence sym- 
bolically in terms of a circle. The centre 
is the intimate part which is the very 
essence of the individual himself, and we 
have no concern with what happens 
there. At the outer edge, the individual 
comes into touch with the outside world, 
through senses and movement : the out- 
side world stimulates him by means of 
his senses and he in turn directs his acti- 
vity towards it. 

Thus we see that the periphery of the 
circle is accessible, since we can see it. 
We can see the child choose and express 
himself by means of activity directed to- 
wards the outer world. Upon this con- 
crete material then we can base our edu- 
cational efiorts. 

I am convinced through my experience 
of children, that it is thus we must deal 
with the child in process of growing, that 
the real way of mental work for the 
child is to gather in by means of his 
sensations and express himself by tran- 
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slating these into activity, perpetually, 
like the ceaseless throb of a heart. In 
this way he constructs his own mentality, 
and creates for himself an organized per- 
sonality. All that we can perceive of 
this process of learning, one and indivi- 
sible, is the peripheric part, with its re- 
velation to us of the work being carried 
on within. 

Whether or not the child reveals to us 
this inner work must be a matter of in- 
difference ; if he does, we can accept the 
manifestations, but our attitude as 
teachers will not be altered thereby since 
our task is confined to one thing and one 
alone — to helping, at the periphery, the 
work of growth. 

This explains why the new method 
consists of objects that are continually 
handled. They constitute a material of 
use in peripheric work, whereas the ordi- 
nary methods aim at penetrating within 
the periphery, introducing knowledge, 
and therefore to this end simplifying the 
things taught. Many still believe that 
if the unfolding mind is to understand 
something great, that something should 
be presented to it in a very small form, 
easy to grasp according to our ideas. 
They forget, or perhaps have never 
realized that the child is not interested 
in understanding things through the 
medium of others, but has within him an 
uncontrollable motor force that urges 
him to grasp them for himself, and that 
only when his mind is allowed to work 
in its own way can it develop naturally. 

These material objects which we offer 
to the periphery are therefore of tremen- 
dous importance, since by them, instead 
of furnishing an idea or the comprehen- 
sion of something, we furnish the mate- 
rial embodiment of the idea — an exten- 
sion of this idea over a wide surface so 
that the child may have the possibility 
of work upon it. 

Thus, for example, if we are teaching 
something referring to sensations, we 


give a series of graded stimuli. If we 
want to give sometbing -which seems like 
a common multiplication table, we give 
a deconomial, geometrical, painted, and 
then expressed in digits so that the mind 
may work upon it alone. Underlying 
this educational a})paratns is the funda- 
mental principle, that we must offer to 
the ciiild ideas in a form capable of be- 
ing extended, making them both clear 
and vast so that he may carry on pro- 
longed work upon them. 

Through almost universal repetition, 
the saying that etiriosity stimulates a 
child in his search for things, has almost 
come to be regarded as a truism. I have 
discovered however, that it in 7iot 
curiosity which urges the child to take 
in on his own account from the outside 
world, since a child who has already 
understood something nml is therefore 
no longer curious, simply because he 
possesses that knowledge, begins real ex- 
pansive activity. Such a child is not 
acting in order to fiiul out something, 
but is carrying on ]>rolonged activity by 
which to strengthen and enlarge his 
mind. 

It is essentially some spontaneous 
inner urge which causes a child to act, 
and it is upon the discovery of this prin- 
ciple that the new method Is based. 
After curiosity has becTi satisfied, a form 
of placid activity starts, and the child 
becomes a discoverer. Aik these are 
manifestations that have been made to 
us by the child. He gives and we re- 
ceive them, and I am convinced by 
them that the new method is on the right 
track in aiding the child’s peripheric 
activity through external means. 

This idea that the periphery is the 
only part of the child’s being that is 
really clear to us and to which we can 
address ourselves distinguishes the atti- 
tude of our teachers radically from those 
of other methods, for the teachers be- 
come servants, not illuminators of the 
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spirit, inasmuch as they are not teachers 
but helpers, and when they have helped 
the child in the way described, respect- 
ing the mystery which lies at the centre 
of his being, their work is done. They 
have given the child what he needs to 
perform his own part. 

This is the liberty of the individual. 
The mystery of the child’s inner being 
is his secret, and we have to guide Inm 
while leaving him free. This is the 
culminating point of liberty. I believe 
that if the child continues to act on the 
lines of this method, he will develop into 
a man who has built up in liberty, an 
inner world of his own. The child’s 
secret makes for the liberty of the man. 

What the mistress has then to learn 
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is to withdraw in all humility, still 
remaining passionately, closely and 
minutely attached to all those external 
rules and material that can help the 
child. From this training emerges a 
new type of teacher who can honestly 
say, “We have discovered what seems 
a humble path, but which has yielded 
great fruits ; for no one had ever found 
in children such powers and capacities 
as have been seen and verified contrary 
to all expectation, in our children.” 

All say, in fact, that our children are 
precocious, intelligent, sweet-natured. 
This is due to the fact that they have 
been allowed to work according to their 
own nature without any superfluous 
urging. 


HINDUISM : WHAT IT IS NOT 

By Peof. Akshoy Kumae Baneejee, M.A. 


Hinduism a Living and Geo wing 
Okganism 

Hinduism is a living organism. Its 
present form is the product of a long and 
continuous course of evolution through 
countless centuries. New ideas and 
beliefs, new -sentiments and aspirations, 
new customs and practices, new stan- 
dards of values, have been evolved with- 
in or incorporated into it in the different 
stages of its development, sometimes by 
the natural operations of the spirit work- 
ing itself Qut within it and sometimes 
by its impact with external forces, 
friendly as well as hostile. Occasionally 
it has been found to be attacked by 
fatal internal diseases, its whole body 
has appeared to be poisoned and has 
shown signs of decay and imminent 
death; but it has always come out of 


these trials with invigorated health. 
Age after age, it has had to face formid- 
able rebellions of powerful spirits born 
out of its body; but they have always 
proved to be nothing but violent com- 
motions created at transitional periods 
naturally by the process of the emer- 
gence of some higher, nobler and more 
glorious aspects of its inner life. It has 
had to struggle hard with various poli- 
tical, social, cultural and spiritual forces 
which made their way into it and some- 
times attempted to take possession of 
it; but its unique vital power has not 
only endowed it with a wonderful stay- 
ing capacity to survive all such struggles, 
but also with a still more wonderful 
capacity for absorption and assimila- 
tion so as to swallow those apparently 
destructive forces into its own system 
and convert them into good materials 
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for self-reconstruction, self-development, 
self-expansion and self-fulfilment. 

The history of Hinduism from time 
immemorial to the present day points 
out how bewiideringly diverse were the 
circumstances through which it passed 
and how unmistakable were the proofs 
of its unique power of self-adjustment 
in the midst of all those various kinds 
of circumstances. In the process of its 
self-adaptation in relation to various 
forces of reaction and its progressive 
realization of the infinite potentialities 
of its inner nature, Hinduism has 
evolved from within itself numberless 
branches and sections and sub-sections 
in different periods of its life and has 
originated a multitude of apparently 
conflicting ideals and standards of value, 
religious faiths and philosophical doc- 
trines, social customs and rules of life. 
But it is most amazing to find that in 
spite of all these conflicts among the 
different forms and branches of this 
polymorphous organism, the unity of 
the organism itself has never been des- 
troyed or even lost sight of. All the 
diverse forms that have evolved out of 
it have remained and grown as the 
organs of the same organism, — as the 
branches and leaves and flowers and 
fruits of the same living tree. The tree 
may have apparently grown into a vast 
forest, in which the root and the trunk 
may have sometimes become almost 
invisible to superficial observers from 
outside. But a little investigation 
reveals the truth that ail its parts were 
pervaded and enlivened by the same 
life-spirit, — ^that the same spirit operates 
in and unveils itself through all these 
diverse forms, each of which represents 
a particular aspect and serves a parti- 
cular purpose in the life of that all- 
pervading spirit of Hinduism. The con- 
flicts which are found to arise among the 
different forms or sects— the different 
aelf-expressions of Hinduism, — ^generally 


owe their origin to the pretensions of 
any one of them to represent the whole 
and its attempts to show the rest as 
false appearances. These conflicts also 
are not un-mixed evils. They are found 
to be steps in the process of self-develop- 
ment of each particular form. In the 
attempts to demonstrate its superiority 
to others, each form rises to higher and 
higher stages of development, becomes 
more and more comprehensive in its out- 
look, enters deeper and deeper into the 
essential truth of the whole system, and 
becomes a more and more complete ex- 
pression of the self of the whole. 

Difficulty in Defining it 

Now, the question is, what is the 
essential character of this great orga- 
nism } What is the logical definition 
of Hinduism ? The question has baffled 
the attempts of many great thinkers. 
The conclusion to which they have 
generally been led is that it does not 
admit of any satisfactory logical defini- 
tion, You can form a very poor con- 
ception of Hinduism if you try to define 
it in terms of the main characteristics 
found common in all the diverse forms 
or sects or systems which have evolved 
out of it in the different periods of its 
growth in different localities, under the 
influence of different social, political 
and cultural circumstances. The essen- 
tial character of a living and growing 
and self-realizing organic body reveals 
itself in its partial aspects in the differ- 
ent stages of its career and through the 
different forms of its self-expression. All 
these branches emerge and live and grow 
within it and in course of their develop- 
ment also draw their inpsiration and 
vitality from the life of the whole. The 
truth which constitutes the real life of 
the body goes on revealing itself pro- 
gressively till the highest stage of pro- 
gress is reached; but the highest stage 
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also cannot claim to represent the whole 
truth by itself ^ ignoring the lower stages 
of development and the partial aspects 
of the truth revealed in them. Hence 
an adequate definition of an entity of 
this nature, capable of giving a com- 
prehensive conception of it, appears 
impracticable. If we have a penetrating 
insight — a power of intuition and sym- 
pathy — we can sometimes feel within 
ourselves what it really is, but we fail 
to explain it in terms of the categories 
of the understanding. However, a 
thoughtful study of the course . of the 
unfolding of its character in the past 
and of the direction in which it is moving 
onward at present may enable our 
understanding to make a grasp, more or 
less comprehensive, of its general nature. 
If it is true that the seed contains the 
tree, it is no less true that the compre- 
hension of the real nature of the seed 
also depends upon the knowledge of the 
tree with its branches and leaves and 
flowers and fruits. 

Before we direct our attention to the 
study of the general features exhibited 
in all the different forms in which the 
spirit of Hinduism has expressed itself 
and to the understanding of the essential 
nature of the spirit as pointed to by 
them, it is deemed more convenient to 
adopt the indirect method in the begin- 
ning so as to approach the real point at 
issue by freeing our mind from several 
misconceptions about it. 

Hinduism not a Particular Religion 

First of all, it is necessary to perceive 
that Hinduism, though aptly described 
as Dharma, is not a religion in the sense 
in which Christianity or Mohammedan- 
ism i§ a religion. ‘Dharma’ is not 
religion as it is generally understood; 
but religion is an aspect — it may be an 
essential aspect— of it. It is one of the 


forms of self-expression of ‘Dharma,’ 
though it may rightly claim to be 
regarded as the best and brightest form. 
I am not going to discuss here the deno- 
tation and connotation of ‘Dharma,’ 
which would be a very complicated affair 
and would require an elaborate treat- 
ment in a separate paper. But it is 
obvious that when we speak of Kula- 
dharma (Dharma of a family), Jati~ 
dharma (of the nation), Varna-dharma 
(of the caste), Ashrama-dharma (of the 
stage of life), Apad-dharma (Dharma in 
adversities), Raja-dharma (of the King), 
etc., we do not mean what is strictly 
implied by religion. ‘Dharma,’ taken 
in the sense in which all Hindus under- 
stand it, comprises all the aspects of the 
culture of a man, — intellectual, aesthetic, 
moral and religious, — personal, domes- 
tic, communal, national and universal — 
as well as the whole sphere of duties at 
every stage of life in relation to the 
family, the society, the nation, the 
human race, the animal and the physical 
worlds, in relation to those that are dead 
and gone as well as to those that will be 
born afterwards, in relation to God, the 
gods and the cherished ideals of human 
life. The different departments of 
culture and duty, though distinguish- 
able from one another, are not consider- 
ed by any Hindu as isolated from one 
another, with distinct standards of value 
for each. They are all linked together 
by an underlying bond of unity and are 
the different spheres of application of 
the same Dharma, which pertains to 
the essential nature of man as man. 
The fundamental character of that all- 
comprehensive and all-imifying Dharma 
may not admit of being clearly defined 
and may be beyond the comprehension 
of the vast majority of the Hindus ; but 
that has never stood in the way of the 
great spirit working itself out and the 
intuitive apprehension of that spirit even 
by the common folk» * 
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Hinduism has evolved out of itself a 
multitude of religions, which bear per- 
fect analogy to Christianity and Moham- 
medanism so far as the application of 
this term is concerned. Saivism, Vaish- 
navism, Shaktism, Ramayatism, etc., are 
all distinct religions born and brought 
up within Hinduism. Each of them has 
a set of doctrines and beliefs, a distinct 
conception of God and His relation to 
man and the world, a particular line of 
worship and a course of disciplinary 
practices, a definite idea of the highest 
destiny of the human soul, implicit faith 
in some prophet or prophets and in some 
scripture or scriptures regarded as in- 
fallible. These are the characteristics 
of every religious system. Hinduism as 
a whole does not possess any such dis- 
tinct feature to distinguish it from other 
systems of religion. We commit an 
obvious logical fallacy when we put 
Hinduism by the side of Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism, etc., to 
signify that it is one of the sectarian 
religions of the world. The Hindus do 
not constitute a religious sect or com- 
munity, for Hinduism is not a sectarian 
or communal religion. It is the mother 
and nurse of many sectarian or com- 
munal religions of India. The mother 
and nurse is free from all such kinds 
of limitations, as distinguish and set 
apart the particular sects or communi- 
ties from each other and not unoften 
lead them to quarrel with one another. 

So far as the idea of Divinity is con- 
cerned, we find within the fold of 
Hinduism numerous doctrines and 
beliefs, which have for many centuries 
been exercising potent influence upon 
the religious life of different sections of 
Hindus, — such as Polytheism, Heno- 
theism, Tritheism, Ditheism Mono- 
theism, Pantheism, Theism, Absolute 
Monism, etc. Similarly we find different 
conceptions about the essential nature 
of the soul and its ultimate destiny. The 


soul is regarded by some as having 
pleasure and pain, knowledge and desire 
and change of conditions, and by others 
as pure changeless consciousness ; by 
some it is held to be infinitely large and 
all-pervading, by others it is held to be 
infinitely small ; by some it is conceived 
as different from God, by others as 
identical with God, by others still as 
having identity-in-difference with Godj 
and so on. The ultimate goal of 
religious culture is regarded by some 
sects as the attainment of endless 
happiness in hea\en, by others as the 
realization of unity with God, by others 
again as the complete freedom from all 
kinds of pain and bondage, by still 
others as the perfect self-surrender in 
love and service to God, and so on. 
Forms of Sadhana or Upasana also are 
of varied kinds, such as Jnana-Yoga, 
Bhakti-Yoga, Karnia-Yoga, Raja-Yoga, 
Mantra-Yoga, Japu-Yoga, Hatha-Yoga, 
Vedic sacrifices, Tan trie worship, image- 
worship, Nature-worship, etc. Hinduism 
has evolved and preserved even such 
religious communities as feel no neces- 
sity for faith in God or in the soul or 
in both, but have systematic courses of 
moral and religious discii^linc for the 
attainment of high spiritual ends. 
Hinduism has got no particular Church- 
organization, though there are many 
organized churches within the fold of 
Hinduism. 

Then again, like the particular reli- 
gious systems, Hinduism has never 
depended upon the authority of any 
particular prophet or Messiah or Avatar, 
or upon that of any single scripture. 
The original teachers of Dh'arma are 
called Rishis or seers of moral and 
spiritual truths, which stand on their 
own intrinsic value and are regarded as 
eternal. If any personal authority is 
demanded, it is to be found in God Him- 
self who communicates His truths to 
mankind through suitably equipped 
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persons. The doctrine of Avatarhood is 
not universally accepted by all sects of 
Hindus and the Avatars also cannot 
have any doctrine accepted by all mere- 
ly on their own authority. Scepticism 
about or even denial of the historical 
existence of all the Rishis, Avatars and 
saints cannot affect the spirit of Hindu- 
ism to any considerable extent. 

The Vedas, the Upanishads, the 
Smritis, the Darshanas, the Pur anas, 
the Tantras, — all these are respected as 
Shastras or scriptures by the Hindus in 
general, irrespective of the particular 
sects they belong to. They are different 
books of different natures, revealed or 
composed at different times under differ- 
ent circumstances at different stages of 
the development of the Hindu Society. 
None of them are really accepted by all 
Hindus as having absolute authority. 
The Vedas including the Upanishads are 
no doubt proclaimed as having the 
highest authority by their own right. 
But the Vedas do not constitute one 
single scripture like the Koran or the 
Geeta, but a compilation of various 
moral and religious truths, laws and 
commandments revealed to different 
Rishis, and this compilation also is not 
taken as exhaustive. They are divided 
into numerous branches and sub- 
branches. Attempts by subsequent 
thinkers to reconcile those apparently 
unconnected 'sayings of different seers 
with one another and to form a consis- 
tent system out of them have virtually 
reduced them into a storehouse of in- 
exhaustible wisdom from which mate- 
rials may be collected and authorities 
may be cited for any system of thought 
and discipline at which philosophers or 
religious teachers or social reformers 
may arrive at any time by their practi- 
cally independent thinking. When such 
materials also have not been available 
in the present compilation, they have 
not abandoned their own independent 


thinking, but have shown their rever- 
ence to the Vedas by proclaiming that 
there must have been other parts of 
the Vedas relevant to what they now 
want to preach, but these have been 
lost. Further, if we study the Vedas 
together with the Upanishads as a whole 
organic system, we find that all stages 
of the development of social, moral and 
religious ideas of the human mind — 
from the earliest state of search to the 
highest state of perfect realization of 
Truth — are represented therein. Hence 
men of all kinds of mentality and all 
stages of development can rely upon 
particular portions of the Vedas and the 
Upanishads as the basis of their moral, 
intellectual, social and spiritual culture. 
Moreover, the truths as well as the in- 
junctions are expressed there with such 
force and beauty and grandeur as to 
inspire the head and heart at once and 
to carry conviction of their divine origin. 
Thus the authoritativeness of the Vedas 
and the Upanishads is due not so much 
to the reliableness of the persons from 
whom they have been obtained, but it 
is due to the appreciation of their in- 
trinsic value by all the greatest thinkers 
of the country, their power of capturing 
the emotion and carrying conviction to 
the intellect, as well as their remote 
antiquity. 

The Vedas with the Upanishads may 
be recognized as the basis or the root 
of this vast forest-like tree of Hinduism 
but they do not make up the constitu- 
tion of the whole organism. Its deve- 
lopment has never been obstructed by 
any undue adherence to the root. The 
tree has branched off in diverse 
directions and has proved itself ever- 
growing. After the Vedas and the 
Upanishads many Shastras have come 
into being and established their 
dominions — some having universal appli- 
cation and some sectarian. The estab- 
lished truths, the inspiring *ideals and 
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the noble traditions of all the preceding 
ages have been looked upon with great 
veneration by the teachers of the suc- 
ceeding ages, but this regard for the 
past has never stood in the way of their 
onward march and freedom of thought 
and action. Thus the best religious, 
moral, social, political, scientific and 
philosophical productions of the best 
minds of the polymorphous society 
throughout the creative periods of its 
life extending over many thousands of 
years are respected by all Hindus as 
Shastras with varying degrees of 
authority and regarded as self-expres- 
sions of one harmonious system. The 
sectarian religions within the fold of 
Hinduism of the present day are mostly 
based upon the Puranas and Tantras, 
and some upon the teachings of the 
great saints of the middle ages ; but 
they all owe their allegiance to the 
Vedas. The domestic and social life is 
generally governed by Smritis which 
give laws and injunctions differing for 
different ages and stages and localities. 
Thus there is ample scope everywhere 
for freedom of thinking, freedom of 
choice, freedom of activity, divergence 
of views and modes of life. Whenever 
any great man comes forward with the 
suggestion of a system of social laws or 
spiritual ideals or religious disciplines 
as best suited to the present conditions 
of the people and can convince them 
by force of arguments and magnetic 
power of personality, of the efficacy of 
his suggested scheme and the necessity 
of the proposed changes for the good of 
the society, he feels little difficulty in 
affiliating his ideas to the recognized 
‘ Shastras by means of suitable quota- 
tions and intelligent interpretations and 
thus giving a new turn to the thoughts 
and modes of life of the people without 
snatching them away from the main- 
body of Hinduism. Many such revolu- 
tions in thought and life have occurred 


within Hinduism in different ages and 
different parts of the country according 
to the exigencies of the time and place 
and it has been distinctly laid down 
for the good of the society ) 

in Shasfcric works that the decisions of 
the best men of the age are to be con- 
sidered as authoritative as the vedas 

From the above it is evident that 
Hinduism is not a particular religious 
system, but it has infinite capacity to 
give birth and nourishment to all 
possible system of religion suited to all 
kinds of temperaments and all stages of 
development of the human spirit. Not 
only this, it has also the wonderful 
power to receive with open arms any 
new religious sect that may like to enter 
into it, can assimilate it and reduce it 
into a part of itself organically related 
to other parts without destroying its 
essential distinctive features. In its 
religious aspect Hiduism is unique in its 
universality* 

Hinduism not a Paeticut/Ae Social 
System 

Now, can we say that Hinduism is 
a social system ? If the term society is 
taken in its limited sense as distinguish- 
ed from the religious, cultural, political 
and other aspects of the self-expressions 
of the human spirit, it is evident that 
Hinduism cannot be regarded as a mere 
social system, since its other aspects 
are as prominent as the social aspect. 
Further, the structure of a particular 
society is generally determined by the 
essential manners and customs of the 
people. Hinduism can present us with 
such a variety of mutually incompatible 
manners and customs, social laws and 
injunctions, prevalent among and pres- 
cribed for different grades of people in 
the same locality and even similar 
grades of people in different localities, 
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and they have undergone such changes 
ages after ages, that it is difacult to find 
out which of them have any funda- 
mental value for the whole society. In 
this respect also, instead of regarding 
Hinduism as one social system, we may 
more appropriately conceive of it as an 
organization of many social systems, or 
as a social organism evolving from with- 
in itself and sustaining within its body 
a variety of apparently conflicting social 
systems. The most cherished social 
ideals of one age are abandoned in 
another, the most highly valued 
manners and customs of one place or 
one section are prohibited in another; 
laws about marriage, inheritance, social 
rights and duties, etc., differ in different 
times and places and sections. But they 
are all Hindu systems. Even if we can 
trace some fundamental points of agree- 
ment among all the Hindu social organi- 
zations, they will give us only a very 
general abstract idea of a particular 
aspect of Hinduism. No concrete concep- 
tion of Hinduism can be formed in 
terms of these common social features, 

Hinduism not a National Organiza- 
tion OR A Philosophical System 

That Hinduism is not a political or 
national organization is obvious to 


everybody and requires no demonstra- 
tion. It is also evident that it is not 
a particular system of philosophical 
doctrines. This point has been briefly 
argued in connection with religion. 
There are various philosophical systems 
which have grown among the different 
sections of the Hindus. They agree in 
this that to none of them philosophy is 
a matter of purely intellectual pursuit, 
but to all the sections it has from time 
immemorial been a matter of great 
practical interest. Dr. Jacks, a well- 
known philosopher of the present day, 
says, ‘^Much of my life has been spent 
in the study of philosophy, . . . but it 
was not until comparatively late in these 
studies that I made a discovery, . . . 
that it flashed upon me with the force 
of a revelation that all philosophies and 
sciences were injunctions to live in a 
certain way and avoid living in other 
ways.” It is from this practical point 
of view that the Hindus have all along 
directed their energy to the quest of 
philosophical and scientific truths. In 
this quest they arrived at different con- 
clusions and experimented with them 
in their life. In this manner various 
systems of philosophy and various ideals 
and ways of life have appeared among 
the Hindus and divided them into a 
large number of schools and sects. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA* 

By Subhas Chandra Bose 


Seoni Suh-Jail, 
Seoni, C, P., 

What you have written about Shri 
Samartha Swami and Swami Viveka- 
nanda is very interesting. Yes, the 
private letters and the private conver- 


sations of the latter which have been 
chronicled are not only interesting but 
illuminating and much more so than his 

*Extracts from a letter written to Mr. 
A. R. Bhat, M. Com., a member of the 
Mahratta staff and quoted from the same 
paper. * 
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public speeches or his written books. 
I cannot write about Vivekananda 
without going into raptures. Few 
indeed could comprehend or fathom him 
— even among those who had the 
privilege of becoming intimate with him. 
His personality was rich, profound and 
complex and it was this personality — 
as distinct from his teachings and writ- 
ings — which accounts for the wonderful 
influence he has exerted on his country- 
men and particularly on Bengalees. 
This is the type of manhood which 
appeals to the Bengalee as probably 
none other. Reckless in his sacrifice, 
unceasing in his activity, boundless in his 
love, profound and versatile in his wis- 
dom, exuberant in his emotions, merci- 
less in liis attacks but yet simple as a 
child — he was a rare personality in this 
world of ours. And as Sister Nivedita 
has said in her book — The master as I 
saw him, ‘‘The queen of his adoration 
was his Motherland.’’ Have you read 
his tirade against the priests, the upper 
castes and the richer classes in his 
Epistles ? It would do credit to the 
most radical socialist. 

Swamiji was entirely free from the 
slightest trace of what you may call 
spiritual cant. He could not stand even 
the sight of it. To the pseudo-religious 
he would say, “Salvation will come 
through football and not through the 
Gif a.” Though a Vedantin he was a 
great devotee of the Lord Buddha. One 
day he was speaking so enthusiasti- 
cally of Buddha that somebody said, 
“Swamiji— are you a Buddhist At 
once his emotions bubbled forth and in 
a choked voice he said, “What? I a 
Buddhist I I am the servant of the 
servants of the servants of Buddha I” 
Before Buddha he would humble him- 
self to the dust. Swamiji frequently 
used to say, “The intellect of Shamkara- 
charya with the heart of Buddha’*— that 
is what w^ should aim at. 


Similarly he was one day lecturing 
about Jesus Christ when somebody put 
a question. At once he grew grave and 
serious and in sonorous notes said, “If 
I had been present at the time of Jesus 
of Nazareth, I would have washed his 
feet not with my tears but with my 
heart’s blood.” 

And his love for his down-trodden 
people ! That was ocean-like. Do you 
remember that message of his, “Say 
brothers 1 ‘The naked Indian, the illi- 
terate Indian, the pariah Indian is my 
brother.’ .... Say brothers at the top 
of your voice !- -‘India’s God and God- 
desses are my Gods. India’s good is my 
good,’ — Aiid pray day and night, Oh, 
Thou T.ord of Gowri, Oh Thou mother of 
strength !-™take away my weakness, take 
away my unmanliness and make me a 
man” ? 

Swumiji was a full-blooded masculine 
personality — and a fighter to the core of 
his being. He was consequently a wor- 
shipper of Shakti and gave a practical 
interpretation to the Vedanta for the 
uplift of his countrymen. “Strength, 
strength is what the Upanishads say” — 
that was a fretjuent cry of his. He laid 
the greatest stress on charactcr-huilding. 

I can go on for hours and yet fail to 
do the slightest justice to that great 
man. He was so great, so profound, so 
complex. A Yogi of the highest spiri- 
tual level in direct commdiiion with the 
truth who had for the time being conse- 
crated his whole life to the moral and 
spiritual uplift of his nation and of 
humanity, that is how I would describe 
him. If he had been alive, I would have 
been at his feet. Modern Bengal is his 
creation — if I err not. 

Swamiji did not desire or attempt 
organisational work in the way Swami 
Dayananda or the Arya Samajists did. 
That may be a failing, but he used to 
say of himself, “Man-making is my 
mission.” He knew that if the country 
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could grow up really great men — then 
organisation could be completed in no 
time. He took great pains to train his 
disciples and never attempted to cripple 
their individuality or curb their free- 
thinking. To this end he would not 
keep a disciple near him for a long 
period. He used to say that under the 


shadow of one big tree — another big tree 
could not possibly grow. What a con- 
trast with some of our latter-day great 
men who cannot tolerate independent 
thinking and who desire that we should 
mortgage our intellect at their feet and 
permit them to do ail the thinking for 
us ! 


RAMASWAMI IYENGAR 


As we are passing through the Press 
news has come to us of another great 
bereavement. That calamities do not 
come single seems to be so true. The 
Ramakrishna Order had hardly recover- 
ed from a profound grief at the passing 
away of Mahendra Nath Gupta, better 
known as M., before it had to face 
another in the passing away on the 17th 
June, of Rao Saheb C. Ramaswami 
Iyengar, the Secretary of the Rama- 
krishna Mission, Madras Branch, to 
whose lifelong, untiring and disinterested 
work the Ramakrishna Mission Students’ 
Home, Madras, stands as monument, an 
institution which, started penniless, now 
commands several lakhs of rupees as its 
assets and has become a household word 
in the whole of the Southern India for its 
great utility. 

When Swami Vivekananda returned to 
India after his great triumph in the West 
he visited Madras also. His presence 
there created a great enthusiasm in 
the city and especially among the college 
students who stayed over even after 
their summer vacation had begun, just to 
see the Swami and came in numbers to 
pay their respects to him. And young 
Ramu was one of them. We went along 
with a few others to see the Swami. As 
groups after groups of people came to 
see the Swami he had not much time to 


devote to them and when Ranau’s group 
went to see the Swami he had little talk 
with the other members of the group, 
but singled out Ramu, though he had 
kept himself in the background, and 
exchanged a few words with him. Pro- 
bably the Swami foresaw that this young 
man was to be a great help in further- 
ing his Master’s cause in days to come 
and hence perhaps this special favour 
even in those crowded moments. 

Later on Swamiji sent one of his Guru- 
bhais, Swami Ramakrishnananda, at the 
request of the public of Madras, to start 
a centre there. Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda carried on the work preaching 
the Gospel in Madras and in various 
other cities of South India single-handed. 
One day after years of hard labour he 
complained to Sri Ramakrishna, as de- 
votees are wont to do with their Be- 
loved, of his having to work hard with- 
out any one to help him. Sri Rama- 
krishna made him understand that a 
young man would come to him that day 
who would help him greatly in all his 
works. And this young man was C. 
Ramaswami Iyengar or Ramu, as the 
Swami called him endearingly and by 
which name he has ever since been 
known to all devotees, both lay and 
monastic, young and old, of the Rama- 
krishna Order. » 
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Ramu became very much attached to 
Swami Ramakx’ishnananda and he in 
turn took the greatest pains to train up 
the young man by instilling into his 
young mind the ideals of love, purity, 
service and sacrifice. When the Swami 
started a Students’ Home in Madras in 
1905, coining to know of the hard lot of 
poor students, to give them free board 
and lodging, he gave its management 
to the hands of his Ramu, who took it 
up as a command from his Guru, for 
Ramu looked upon the Swami as such. 
He made this Home and its develop- 
ment the one aim of his life. He was 
at the time a clerk in the Government 
Railway Offices. Had he so desired he 
could have prospered in his official 
career. But he preferred to be the petty 
clerk, for that gave him ample time and 
opportunities to look after the Home. 
Thus in the interest of the Home and 
the poor boys of the Presidency he closed 
the gates to all his future worldly 
prosperity. 

Though he made the Students’ Home 
the special work of his life, yet it was 
not that he did not take interest in other 
activities of the Ramakrishna Mission 
in the South. He was Secretary of 
the Madras Branch throughout his life 
and all its activities found a staunch 
supporter in him, nay, he himself gave 
the initiative to many of its activities in 
the city as well as in the Province during 
famine and flood. His love for Sri 
Ramakrishna made him attached to the 
Sannyasins of the Order and he made 
the Math at Mylapore almost his home 
and the monks were dearer to him than 
his own blood relations. He was ever 
anxious for their welfare and no mem- 
ber or devotee of the Order who has 
visited the South can ever forget his 
love for him. 

Due to hard work for several years his 
health was failing during the latter part 


of 1925, and in 1926 he had a stroke of 
paralysis which made him an invalid for 
the rest of his life. But even then he 
preferred to remain in the Home and 
forgot his ailments in looking to the 
comfort of the students and progress of 
the institution. Even in his ailment he 
was a source of inspiration to all those 
who were connected with the institution. 
Writes a visitor about him, ‘^His 
enthusiasm and fervour for the work so 
near to his heart is infectious, and I came 
away full of admiration and a desire 
to do all I can for the Home.” 

Though he was ailing all these years 
no body expected the end to be so near ; 
for he was quite active and guided the 
institution till his last day. In fact, 
many of his letters written to friends 
reached them even later than the wire 
that carried the sad news of his passing 
away. He was now fifty-nine. He has 
left a large circle of friends, many of 
whom admit that they have been the 
better for coming in touch with him. 
He laever alieriatad anyone in his life, 
he was always sweet to all. That was 
the behest of his Guru and he lived up 
to it most admirably. He has shown 
what a single life of disinterested service, 
burdened though it was with official 
work and family responsibilities, can do. 
For the Ramakrishna Mission Students’ 
Home with its various branches, the 
residential school, the industrial school, 
and the new branch at Mambalan, open- 
ed last month, stands as a tangible 
proof of it. He has in his life inspired 
many young men who will carry on the 
tradition of the Home and its work. His 
passing away has left his friends and the 
Ramakrishna Order in deep mourning. 
May God grant them and his bereaved 
family strength and solace in their 
bereavement and may the departed soul 
rest in peace ! 



ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA. 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 


^ ^ ^ m i.-’sTr ST ^rc?f5t ?r gfETH, I 

gg^ ii n 

(«; He) g# happy *t not miserable ’T not and few; unattached 

^ not attached ^ not or aspirant for liberation ^ not liberated 

5T not ^ or something not anything not ^ and. 

96. He is neither^ happy nor miserable, neither attached 
nor unattached, neither liberated nor an aspirant for liberation, 
neither this nor that. 

Neither etc. —Happiness or misery, liberation or bondage, etc., — none of these can 
ever be predicated of the Self which is eternally free.] 

sft ?r 51^ ff 'ife?!: H II 

The blessed one in distraction ^fq even distracted ^ not 

ill meditation (^fq even) meditative ^ not in dullness 

even dull not in learning ^fq even qf^^ci: learned q not. 

97. The blessed one is^ not distracted even in distractionj 
is not meditative even in meditation, is not dull even in a state 
of dullness, and is not learned even though possessed of learning. 

Is etc . — The man of Knowledge is other than what he appears to be. He realises 
tbe Self as distinct from body and mind, and stands aloof as Pure Spirit. He is 
unconcerned with all mental operations, not to speak of the physical.] 

a: I 

Hw sagii n 

Abiding in Self in all conditions fi: free from the 

idea of action and of duty everywhere same ^w. liberated one 
owing to desirelessness what has not been done sfief what has been done 
q not reflects upon. 

98. The liberated one who rests in the Self under all condi- 
tions, who is free from the idea of action and of duty, and who 
is the same everywhere, does^ not, owing to desirelessness, reflect 
upon what he has or has not done. 

Does etc . — The ego and its offspring, desire, precede all sense of action and duty. 
Being completely free from them, the liberated soul remains ever unconcerned with all 
his apparent actions, past, present and futre.] 


JT !T fWfe I 

HisftIga fH mot ii ii 
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(^: He! praised ^ not is pleased blamed not iTsjfcr 

is annoyed at death ^ not fears surely at life ^ not 

rejoices. 

99. Praise' does not please him, and blame does not annoy 
him. He neither rejoices in life nor fears death. 

Praise etc . — ^Being ever identified with the Absolute Self, One without a second, 
there can be for him no praiser or praise, blamer or bhinu^ ; nor life or death.] 

JT 5TK»n?gq3flIftp:ft: I 

simrmT mm ii ?.oo u 

!3'qif[R^: The man whose mind is calm crowded place ^ not TOfci 

runs after forest (^fq even) sf not f'^sri^fcT runs after «?: he) in any 

way anywhere same vq verily lives. 

100. The tranquil-minded one runs neither after the 
crowded place nor after the wilderness. He remains the same 
in any condition and in any place whatsoever. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

While all India is sorrowing over the 
death of Bepin Chandra Pal, it may 
be mentioned for the information of our 
foreign readers that Mr. Pal was widely 
known as a great orator, author, journa- 
list and thinker. In the field of politics, 
there was a time when he was the 
idol of Bengal and his voice prevailed 
in all other provinces also. His inte^rest 
in religion was no less. Early in life 
he was not frightened to leave the 
parental protection of a rich father and 
face poverty for the sake of his reli- 
gious conviction. He became a Brahmo 
and for a time threw himself heart and 
soul into the cause of the Brahmo 
Samaj. Towards the end of his life he 
was more of a Vaishnava .... Swami 
Devatmananda is now in charge of the 
Vedanta Society at Portland, an account 
of which is ;published in this issue. . . . 


Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkur is one of 
those who were instrumental in organiz- 
ing the Bengali Goethe Memorial 
Society. He was its secretary. - . . 
Nanalal C. Mehta, I.C.S. is a keen 
student of art and is the distinguished 
author of ^Studies in Indian Painting,^ 
a book which has been highly praised 
by all, who are fit to pass any opinion 
on the subject. . . . The next article 
by Dr. Montessori will be on Ideai^s 
AND PACTS in EDUCATION. . . . The 
writer of Hindumn : What it is not is 
the professor of Philosophy in a College 
under the Calcutta University. The 
article will clearly show that he has 
deeply studied the subject. Next 
month he will write on Hinduism : 
What it is. . . . We acknowledge our 
indebtedness to the Mahratta for the 
article on Vivekananda by Subhash 
Chandra Bose. 
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^‘NON-ELIGHT FROM THE 
BATTLE-FIELD’’ 

In the Gita Sri Krishna tells Arjuna 
that one of the characteristic virtues of 
the Kshatriya is ‘‘^non-flight from battle- 
field.” Stripped of metaphor this means 
that a heroic spirit never gets daunted 
in life by any difficulty however great. 
A brave navigator does not get frighten- 
ed by seeing a rough sea; on the con- 
trary, he welcomes it ; he rejoices most, 
when the storm rages fiercest and the 
waves roll greatest. In the same v/ay, 
a man with genuine Kshatriya spirit 
rather enjoys a life which is beset with 
dangers and difficulties. This character- 
istic, though normal amongst the people 
of the West, has been more prominently 
visible amongst a section of them in the 
face of the economic crisis that has be- 
fallen many countries at present. Some 
time back an American wrote that the 
present crisis of the world represents the 
change from the old order of things to 
the new and “It is up to us to die with 
the old civilization or participate in the 
creation of the new. It is not given to 
every generation to have that alterna- 
tive.” In the Atlantic Monthly, a few 
months back, a writer gave the follow- 
ing as his creed, and also as a creed for 
the individual who has the capacity to 
help himself : 

“(1) I believe in myself. 

(2) I believe in my own power to 
act to eliminate depression from the 
world by removing its causes 
(a) from my private life ; 

(h) from my own business or pro- 
fession ; 

(c) from the group with which I am 
in contact, whether it be my friends, 
my business associates, my clients or 
my customers, or my competitors. 

(3) I will, myself, begin now to use 
my power to this end. 


(4) I will undertake to bring about 
action to eliminate depression on the 
part of those who are within my control 
of influence.” 

Last January the Prince of Wales in 
a stirring address to the Youths of 
England said with reference to the long- 
continued economic crisis : “It has 
been said that the most hopeless hour 
in English history has always been the 
most hopeful, because it is precisely the 
moment which calls forth the best and 
the bravest in the soul of our nation.” 
He also emphasized “that depression 
and apathy are the devil’s own — they 
are not English, so away with them.” 

What a sad contrast with things in 
India ! In our country very few people 
really put forth the best of their energy 
to action. And with the first failure 
they meet with, they are given to des- 
pair and despair makes them say ‘words 
of wisdom,’ just as through the intoxica- 
tion of drink a man talks high-sounding 
ing things. In the West they will share 
the view with Ulysses : 

“How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use ! 
As tho’ to breathe were life.” 

And in India, the people will say with 
the Lotus-eaters : 

“Death is the end of life ; ah, why 

Should life all labour be?” 

Truly one of the effects of Tamasik 
mind is to see things in a perverted 
light, to consider that as Dharma, which 
is really Adharma. For do we not con- 
sider ourselves as widely awake while 
we are deeply immersed in sleep — ^in 
inertia ? 

PERILS OF WAR IN TIMES OF 
PEACE 

It is strange that war has got such 
a strong appeal to human emotion that 
in times of war people show many 
virtues, which, if only could* be applied 
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in times of peace, would do untold good 
to the world. In the name of a war, 
people are ready to undergo any amount 
of sufferings and sacrifices, they at once 
compose their differences and show a 
united front. It was for this reason per- 
haps that some Christian organizations 
have their programme of work chalked 
out on a military plan. General Booth 
has given the name of an “army” to 
his Mission. Very often military terms 
are used in works of peace to evoke 
enthusiasm amongst people. The Sister 
Nivedita used to say that India wants 
an army of teachers to fight out the 
ignorance in the country. 

Principal L. P. Jack of the Ulbbcrt 
Journal says that war creates discip- 
lined courage amongst the general 
populace, which is found absent in times 
of peace, and so he wants that steps 
should be taken to foster it amongst 
Englishmen to fight the grave economic 
problems with which England is now 
faced. 

In India there are so many x>roblems, 
the solution of which requires discipline, 
courage, fortitude, and other virtues 
demanded of soldiers in an army. 
And even in the absence of war there 
are no less sufferings and distress in 
the country. It is said that the tolls 
of human lives from Malaria only in 
Bengal will be, per year, greater than 
the casualities in the last Great War. 
Yet we are not alive to the gravity of 
the situation. How much is illiteracy 
undermining the growth of the nation ? 
How many social abuses are eating into 
the vitals of the country and causing 
harm no less appalling than the devas- 
tating effects of a war? In war time 
there is conscription. Cannot our every 
young man be expected to take upon 
himself the self-imposed obligation of 
giving a few years of service to the 
country in any shape he likes or finds 
suitable? * There are so many problems 


which call for attention. Sufferings of 
the war appear more visible to us than 
the perils that exist in the peace time. 
What is required is always to empha- 
size ujion oneself that the service to the 
country in times of peace is no less— if 
not more- -important than when the 
calamity of war betakes a nation. 

HOW POOR THE RESULT ! 

While discussing the aim of education 
a contributor to the Allan tic Monthly 
says that the greatest aids to success 
and happiness in life are 

(1) A sound and vigorous body. 

(2) Ability to think clearly. 

(3) Ability to speak and to write one’s 
own language clearly and forcibly. 

(4) Character. 

And as such tlu; priiiei])al aim of edu- 
cational institutions should be to furnish 
training in the above directions. 

To judge by these tests how sad has 
been the failure of education in India ! 
Here the boys come out of the univer- 
sity as physical wrecks. The increasing 
deterioration in the health of our 
students has been the cause of great 
alarm to all wcll-wishfirs of the country. 
And how many of our educated youths 
can thiiik independently ? Throughout 
their educational career, their energy 
is directed in memorizing notes or 
swallowing ready-made education-pills 
for examination supplied by the teachers. 
If asked, how they like a particular 
play of Shakespeare or what is their 
opinion of a character in any classical 
drama, the majority of them will not be 
able to say anything more than what 
they have read in prints or heard in 
class-rooms. This is true of all subjects 
— history, economics, etc. If you ask a 
boy, ^What is the cause of agricultural 
indebtedness in India,’ though he might 
belong to an agricultural area, his 
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thoughts will be roaming in the pages of 
text-books on economics. 

As regards the ability of our young 
men to speak and write in one’s own 
language, the less said the better. How 
few of them can utter a single sentence 
without bringing in some English 
words ! How fewer will be the number 
of those who can write a letter in verna- 
culars without much difficulty 1 In 
many universities outside Bengal verna- 
culars are even now treated as ^ ^pariah” 
or given a scant respect and attention. 

And as far as ^character’ is concern- 
ed, well, it is no concern of the univer- 
sities to bother themselves with. At 
least they have not shown by their 
action that the development of character 
is of much greater importance than the 
training of the mind. 

It is no wonder, then, that the con- 
tribution of the English education to 
the well-being of the nation has been 
poor, indeed, if not positively harmful 
and that the people are developing 
greater and greater dislike for our 
universities. 

NOT ONE LUNATIC ASYLUM 

Shocked by the atrocious treatment of 
the caste Hindus towards the so-called 
^untouchables,’ ^unapproachables,’ etc., 
in Malabar, Swami Vivekananda once 
said in angtiish that Malabar was a 
veritable lunatic asylum. To the great 
misfortune of the nation there is not 
only one lunatic asylum in India. The 
following was published in the Leader 
in its issue of May 19, and we have not 
seen it contradicted since then : 

“Stories of alleged harassment of un- 
touchables by caste Hindus in village 
Navagam in Baroda State consequent 
on the abolition of a separate school for 
untouchables continue to be received. 
It is said caste Hindus armed with 
dharias, lathis, etc., raided untouch- 


ables’ quarters and untouchables shut 
themselves in their houses. Stacks of 
hay belonging to untouchables were set 
fire to. Untouchable quarters narrowly 
escaped from being burnt.” 

If the above be true, it must be a 
very sad thing. And the saddest thing 
is that it indicates that the Hindu 
society has not as yet come to its senses. 
The Hindu society is daily getting 
weaker and weaker because of internal 
dissension, lack of co-operation and co- 
ordination, many members of its back- 
ward community taking to other faiths 
in order to save themselves from many 
social iniquities, and for similar other 
reasons. At almost every communal 
riot also, unfortunately there has not 
been dearth of that in recent years, 
Hindus betrayed a hopeless lack of 
organization and unity amongst them, 
and had it not been for this, many of 
the disasters, and consequent sufferings 
on both sides, could have been easily 
averted. And need we be told that 
many of the Mahomedan assailants are 
the descendants of Hindu converts, who 
had to leave or could not return to the 
Hindu fold because of social tyranny 
and ostracism? 

At a time when every well-wisher of 
the Hindu society should try his best 
to bring about a solidarity in it, those 
who continue to sow seeds of disintegra- 
tion are enemies, and not custodians of 
its best interests as they may falsely 
consider themselves to he in their 
ignorant pride. They must be determin- 
ed not to open their eyes, who, even 
now, instead of extending a friendly arm 
to the members of the backward com- 
munity, show any indication of hatred or 
contempt for them. We have no words 
sufficiently to condemn the caste Hindus 
of Baroda, if the above report be true, 
as also others of their ilk, who even silent- 
ly harbour any feeling of hatred for 
others on the ground of sooial position. 
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QUALITIES OF INDIAN PAINTING 

Along with other arts, Indian painting 
is slowly acquiring world-wide reputa- 
tion. It has already got rid of the ten- 
dency to slavishly imitate European 
models. The almost lost art of Indian 
painting has been revived. Dr. James 
H, Cousins compares the two leaders, 
Abanindranath and Gogonendranath 
Tagore as Hiroshige and Hokusai of 
Japan. In the Cultural World, the 
learned Doctor in a thorough-going 
article on the subject observes the 
qualities of Indian painting as follows : 

“The technical qualities of the Indian 
paintings are very striking. The con- 
quest of exquisite beauty is made 
through a craftmanship which is equally 
admirable in its choice and juxtaposition 
of colours, its apparently naive but 
subtly expert composition, its lyrical 
line, its particularity of detail which yet 
does not disturb the general effect, its 
ceremonial postures and gestures which 
invest it with some inner liturgical real- 
ity, its delight in folded draperies, its 
fineness of texture ; these being but the 
externals of an art which seeks through 
emotional purity, intellectual signi- 
ficance and spiritual dedication to fulfil 
the age-long ideal of Indian art, —the 
providing of objects which will aid the 
individual the better to fill his duty in 
life and to achieve the liberation of the 
powers of his higher nature from the 
tyrannies of the lower.” The writer 
refers to the Bengal School of Painting 
which in 1914 commanded high praise 
from the circle of art-critics of Paris and 
London. Due to the economic condition 
of the country, our painters, like workers 


in the sphere of other fine arts, are 
really too handicapped to enter into a 
world-competition. Still we have no 
doubt that true merit will win its laurel 
ill time. 

THE GREATEST ENEMY 

No country suffers so terribly as 
India, because of mass ignorance. A 
nation can hardly rise with its teeming 
millions steeped in ignorance. Unless 
our attention is turned very seriously 
towards it, our great national progress 
is bound to be retarded. Nowadays in 
all advanced countries, men of light and 
leading are devising ways and means as 
to the complete removal of mass 
ignorance. Recently at the County 
Hail, London, ilie Association of Direc- 
tors and Secretaries for Education 
convened its forty-first annual meeting. 
There the new President, Mr. A. L. 
Biuns, in course of his speech remarked : 
“In our complex modern civilisation, in 
the crowded conditions in which we 
live, in our present state of inter- 
dependence, every individual reacts on 
the rest of us not only us a workman, 
as some people seem to think, but also 
as a neighbour, a voter, a spender of 
part of the natioids income, and very 
often as a pareiit. Every one of us is 
either a social debtor or a social creditor, 
and mass ignorance is the greatest 
enemy of every democratic state.” He 
emphasised that to-day the people have 
their destiny in their own hands. 

Although there are many difficulties 
in the way of mass education in India, 
those who have got the good of the 
country at heart should never slacken 
their efforts towards that. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS KUNDALINI. By 
V. G. Rele, F.C.P.S., L.M. & S., with a Fore- 
word by Sir John WoodroEe, Kt. D. B. 
Taraporcvala Sons 4’ Co., Hornhy Road, 
Bombay. Third Edition. XXVIII+SI+IV pp. 
Price Rs. 3 1 8. 

PRANAYAMA (PART ONE). By Srimat 
Kuvalayananda. Kaivalyadhama, Lonavala, 
Bombay. 16+156 pp. Price Rs. 2 1 8. 

Though a section of our reading public are 
taking greater and greater interest in the 
ancient scriptures, very little attempt has 
as yet been made to study them on a scienti- 
fic basis. The present two authors— both of 
them are men of sound medical knowledge 
and experience— are trying to fulfil that 
need. Of the two volumes under review, one 
is a study of Hatha-Yoga and the other is 
that of Pranayama in terms of Western 
anatomy and physiology. The Mysterious 
Kundalini has passed through three editions 
in course of four years and this very fact 
indicates how it has supplied a great public 
demand. The present volume has been 
greatly improved and enlarged. 

Swami Kuvalayananda has taken a further 
practical step. He has started an Institu- 
tion for pursuing scientific research on the 
subject of Yoga. Pranayama is an outcome 
of that and is meant to be a practical guide 
to any student of Yoga. Though the author 
has spared no pains to make the , book use- 
ful, yet he advises everyone to get himself 
trained under an expert before taking it 
for guidance. We commend the book to the 
attention of the^public. 

KABIR AND HIS FOLLOWERS. By 
F. E. Keay, D. Litt (Loud.) Published by 
the Association Press, 5, Russell Street, 
Calcutta, 186 pp. Price paper Rs. 2j- ; 
cloth Rs. S/-. 

The matter , contained in this book was 
originally presented by the author as a 
thesis in the University of London. It has 
since been revised and in parts re-written. 
It is based on some Hindi books as well as 
stray literature on the subject. The author 
has taken immense pains in gathering all 
possible information about Kabir, his sect 
and his teachings. He has also analysed 
the Kabir literature. The book is written 


in a very systematic way and its style is 
fascinating. It is undoubtedly a valuable 
treatise for those who like to know some- 
thing of a great devotee like Kabir and his 
remarkable utterances. 

In the last chapter of the book dealing 
with Kabir and Christianity, the author, 
we fear, has given an unfounded hint that 
Kabir’s teachings and his sect might have 
come under Christian influence. He 
observes, “In those days of slow travel and 
communication it does not seem very pro- 
bable, therefore, that Kabir had any direct 
contact with Christian teaching j though we 
cannot say that it was altogether impos- 
sible.” In representing the doctrines of 
Kabir, the author has in many places failed 
and it might be due to his incorrect under- 
standing of Kabir’s Hindi utterances and 
their proper significance. As for an ex- 
ample, the author remarks, “If we compare 
Kabir with the great Hindu philosopher, 
Sahkaracharya, we note that although 
Sankaracharya was an uncompromising 
Monist, he nevertheless allowed a place in 
his scheme for the Hindu pantheon, and 
regarded idolatry as a help towards obtain- 
ing the knowledge and experience of the 
identity of the soul with God. But Kabir 
had no place for idolatry ; for it seemed to 
him that, if God is one, the whole basis 
of idolatry perishes. He was, therefore, 
unsparing in his denunciation of the 
practice.” (Page 73). 

We can safely say that the author mis- 
represents here not only Kabir but with him 
Sankaracharya too. The author’s estimate 
of Kabir, in the concluding lines of the book, 
as a mere “earnest seeker after truth” and 
not a seer of the same is what seems to he 
quite unintelligible to us. 

SACRED MOMENTS. By Ram B. Mot- 
wani. Lai Kachahri Lane, Larhana {Sind). 
4^ pp. Price As. 8. 

The brochure consists of sublime sayings 
from the scriptures and of master minds. 

MAHATMA GANDHI. By Romain RoU- 
and. Published by S. Ganesan, Triplicane, 
Madras. 98 pp. Price As. 8. 

We reviewed the book, some tune ago, in 
its first edition. That it has fulfilled a 
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genuine demand of the reading public is 
indicated by the fact that the book has gone 
through another edition. 

BHARATA LAHSHMI. By Motilal Roy, 
Published by Pravartaka Publishing House, 
61, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 1S9 pp. 
Price Re. 1 jJ^.. 

It dwells upon the inspiring character of 
some famous Indian women. It is written 
in a very attractive style and is full of lofty 
sentiments. The treatise is up-to-date in 
many respects and has an excellent get-up. 

A HUMBLE APOLOGIA FOR MY 
ASTIKYA. By Ramananda Chatterjee, M.A. 
120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

The above pamphlet of 18 pages is re- 
printed from the Malaviya Commemoration 
Yolume, 1932. As the name implies, in the 
essay the author wants to meet some ancient 
and modern objections to belief in the 
Supreme Spirit. If religion has not been 
able to explain the mystery of the universe, 
nor has science, the modern substitute for 
religion, met with better success. If reli- 
gion (or the so-called religion) has been a 
source of some evil to the world, science has 
done no less harm. Nationalism, patriotism, 
Communism, Bolshevism or any other Tsm** 
cannot be a substitute for religion. Why 
there is so much evil, iniquity in the world? 
The right answer cannot be found ; but 
nevertheless that does not stand in the way 
of one’s belief in God. For the universe 
cannot be explained without having a Per- 
sonality behind it. These are some of the 
points the gifted author wants to emphasize 
in the short essay, written from a rational 
standpoint. We greatly enjoyed reading it, 


and recommend it to all who suffer from 
disbelief in God. But the pity is, arguments 
will not convince a disbeliever of the exist- 
ence of God, just as a man will not wait 
for intellectual proofs, when his soul cries 
for God. 


Bengali 

LONDONE SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. By 
Mahendranath Batla. Published by Yug- 
aniar Bani Bhavan, 30, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. 183 pp. Price Rs. 1/8. 

The author, a younger brother of Swami 
Vivekananda, lived with him for some time 
in London, when the latter came there from 
America in 189(). In the book he has at- 
tempted to give a glimpse of the life of 
Swami Vivekananda in London and has suc- 
ceeded in a great way. Much has been 
known to the world, of Swami Vivekananda 
as a preacher, a scholar, a patriot ; but here 
we see him more in his private life. Inci- 
dentally the author gives a picture of social 
customs and manners in England. The book 
has become highly interesting. 

BRAHMAVIDYA. By Devcndra Mohan 
Chakravarty. 53B, Musjccd Ban’ Street, 
Calcutta. 1J^8 py. Price He. 1, 

It gives the Sanskrit texts of the Katha 
Upanishad with adequate notes and explana- 
tions which have made the subject-matter 
simpler. The author is not merely a tran- 
slator but in many places of interest has 
added his original thoughts. The book is 
carefully printed and in good paper. We 
recommend the book to the Bengali-reading 
public. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


RE-OPENING OP VEDANTA SOCIETY AT 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

We have received the following from an 
American correspondent : 

This center was opened by Swami Pra- 
bhavananda in the early autumn of 1925 
when upon the invitation of friends in Port- 
land, Ore.,^ Tacoma, Everett and Seattle, 


Washington, he delivered a series of lectures 
in these cities. In December of that year 
the organization of the students in Portland 
was perfected and Swami Frakashananda 
came up from San Francisco to help open 
and dedicate the center. As a result of this 
great spiritual impetus the society grew 
steadily until in the year 1928 it was given 
legal status by incorporating it under the 
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laws of the State of Oregon. In the summer 
of the year, 1929, Swami Prabhavananda saw 
the need for a larger field of service at Holly- 
wood, Calif, and Swami Vividishananda was 
sent from India to take charge of the work 
at Portland. This work continued under his 
guidance until early in 1930 when because of 
ill health of the Swami and financial diffi- 
culties the work had to be suspended. 

A few of the ardent members of the society 
however, continued their study of the 
Vedanta teachings during the years 1930 and 

1931 and held regular weekly study classes 
in the Public Library building. The interest 
thus shown found a response when early in 

1932 assurance was given by Swami Pra- 
bhavananda that the center would be re- 
opened under the leadership of Swami 
Devatmananda, formerly of the Vedanta 
Society of New York City who was soon ex- 
pected from the east after a round of visits 
and lecture engagements at Providence, 
R, I., Chicago, 111., Hollywood, Cal. and San 
Francisco. 

To assist in the work of re-organization 
Swami Prabhavananda came north from 
Hollywood, Cal., one week in advance of 
Swami Devatmananda while the latter visit- 
ed and lectured in the Hindu Temple in San 
Francisco. During this week Swami Pra- 
bhavananda gave three public lectures and 
three open classes upon various topics deal- 
ing with the different phases of the Vedanta 
Philosophy which were very well attended. 
It was most gratifying to Swami Prabhava- 
nanda to see the former students and friends 
return almost one hundred per cent, strong 
and show much enthusiasm for the center 
reviving- 

Swami Devatmananda arrived on Febru- 
ary 11th, 1932 a^jd on the following evening 
a reception was tendered him at the home 
of one of the friends of the society, thereby 
giving him an opportunity to meet informal- 
ly the students and friends of the center. 
He delivered his first lecture the following 
Sunday evening to a large and appreciative 
audience. As the week progressed classes 
were organized under his direction, Tuesday 
evenings being devoted to the study of the 
Gita and Thursday evenings to discourses on 
Patanjali's Yoga Aphorisms, These classes 
have been well attended by both new and 
former students. 

Before Swami Prabhavananda departed for 
California on February 27th, a large and 
comfortable residence was rented in one of 


the best districts of the city to serve as a 
home for the society and its leader. By 
rather strenuous efforts upon the part of 
Swami Devatmananda and those students 
who had time to devote to the project the 
new home was renovated and furnished in 
time to hold the regular Tuesday evening 
class on March 8th. The new headquarters 
now has a spacious and tastefully decorated 
auditorium for the Sunday services and week 
day classes, an office room, a library room 
and a beautiful meditation room for the 
special use of the members of the society. 

On Wednesday, March 9th, the birthday 
of Sri Ramakrishna was celebrated in the 
new home. After a beautiful and touching 
chant by Swami Devatmananda which was 
especially appreciated by the students a short 
but illuminating discourse was given upon 
the life of the Master. Following this, a 
programme of short talks, recitations, 
violin and organ music and devotional songs 
was given by the students. Refreshments 
were subsequently served and as all mingled 
informally in the quiet and harmonious at- 
mosphere of softened lights, the odor of 
incense, beautiful floral offerings and the 
glow of the fire in the open hearth, it became 
apparent that the significance of the occa- 
sion was deeply impressed upon the hearts 
of all who were present. 

As the regular activities of the society 
progress it is the earnest prayer of all the 
students that the center will he re-vivified 
and grow to fill a vital and permanent place 
in the work of the Ramakrishna Mission, We 
feel that under the able and devoted leader- 
ship of Swami Devatmananda nothing less 
will be accomplished. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SEVA- 
SHRAMA, TAMALUK, MIDNAPUR 

The above institution runs a hospital with 
indoor and outdoor departments, a circulat- 
ing library and has various other works of 
public utility to its credit. In 1931, the num- 
ber of cases in the outdoor hospital was 
5,748, while in the indoor department there 
were 72 patients. The circulating library 
has been a novel feature of the Ashrama. 
From it books are sent to the readers not 
only in the town, but also in different parts 
of the sub-division, free of cost. There is a 
free Reading Room, which remains open 
every day. Those who cannot avail them- 
selves of this opportunity for want of time 
or any other difficulty get books sent at 
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their own houses. In the year under review 
337 religious classes and some lantern 
lectures were organized by the institution. 


It is in need of funds to expand the wort of 
the hospital as also to develop the circulating 
library. 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION TORNADO 
RELIEF WORK 

The Secy. Ramakrishna Mission sends us the following under date 20-6-32 : 

The public are aware of the terrible loss of life and property caused by the 
tornado that passed through a considerable area of the Mymensingh District. 

The very morning following the terrible happening the Mission workers 
rushed to the scene of devastation and did w'hat little was in their power to 
relieve the suffering of the distressed. During the first two or three days they 
went throughout the places of devastation and distributed 8 mds. of Chirac 
30 srs. of Gitr and about 100 pieces of old cloth amongst 150 families of 8 
villages. In the most affected quarters we have started a relief centre at 
Borarchuk with 5 villages after making a thorough inspection of the whole 
affected area. 

On the 16th May, 1932, the regular distribution begun and continued up to 
the 15th June. We have distributed 114 mds. 26 srs. of rice amongst 508 
recipients in 5 villages. Besides these, more than 16 mds. of dal, 5 mds. of 
salt, 20 srs. of oil, 160 earthen pitchers and plates, 87 gunny bags and 25 pieces 
of old cloth were distributed* Arrangements were made for supplying the 
patients with medicine and diet. 

Our funds had been almost exhausted and in fact it would have been 
impossible to proceed with the relief work, were it not for the help of 66 mds. 
of rice, 15 mds. of dal, 160 earthen pitchers and plates as also 87 gunny bags 
and a few pieces of old cloth received from Sp Upendra Nath Shaba on behalf of 
the Mymensingh Mahajan Relief Fund for which kind service we are specially 
indebted to the above institution. It will be necessary to carry on the relief 
work up to the middle of July and this will require at least Its. 1,000. We 
therefore appeal to our generous countrymen to help us as early as possible- 

Contributions, however small, will be thankfully received and acknowledged 
at the following addresses : (1) President^ B, K. Mission, Belur Math, Howrah, 

(2) Manager Udbodhan Office, 1, Mukherji Lane, Calcutta, (8) Manager, Advaiia 
Ashrama, Wellington Lane, Calcutta, 
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5tT?ra arsT i” 

“Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached/’ 


NOTES OF CONVERSATION WITH 
SWAMI TURIYANANDA 

[Fhom the Diary of a Disciple] 


Date not noted. 

Swami Turiyananda was talking with 
Swami Shantinath, a disciple of Sadhu 
Gambhirnath. In course of the con- 
versation, Swami Turiyananda remark- 
ed, ^‘During the Mahomed an rule, the 
Mahomed ans were forcibly converting 
the Hindus to Islam and Guru Nanak 
also was converting the Mahomedans 
to his faitfi — ^making them Hindus. 
The Mahomedans brought this to the 
notice of the Emperor and complained 
that if such state of affairs were allow- 
ed to continue, the Mahomedan popula- 
tion would gradually decrease. The 
Empei’or Consulted the Kazi (judicial 
administrator) and sent for Nanak. 
But Nanak instead of coming sent the 
reply, ^Tell the Emperor that if he has 
got any business with me, let him come 
to me.’ On hearing this the Emperor 
dew into a rage and gave an order that 
Nanak should be brought to his presence 


bound hand and foot. At this the Kazi 
told the Emperor, ^If you do this, a 
great danger will follow. For, Nanak 
has got the strength of a large follow- 
ing. Rather do one thing. Just invite 
him to see our prayer.’ The Emperor 
did that, and Nanak also came to see 
the prayer at the Mosque in response 
to the invitation. When everybody had 
finished, the Kazi began his prayer. 
But during the time of his prayer, 
Nanak began to laugh loudly at inter- 
vals. When the prayer of the Kazi 
was finished, the Emperor himself 
began his. And during his prayer also, 
Nanak began to have loud laughters. 
This impudence on the part of Nanak 
greatly enraged the Emperor. Every- 
body asked Nanak, ‘Why did you 
laugh, while the Kazi was praying?’ 
Nanak replied, ‘Because the Kazi was 
not praying ; he was only protecting his 
calf.’ All wondered wh5t it could 
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mean. Nanak said, ‘You, rather ask the 
Kazi about it.^ The Kazi was greatly 
taken aback at seeing that Nanak could 
read his thoughts and confessed, ‘Yes, 
he is right. In my house, there is a 
well. It has no fence round it. So 
during the time of the prayer, frequent- 
ly it came to my mind, whether my 
pet calf did not fall into the well.^ 
All said at this, ‘But, then, what was 
the cause of your loud laughter during 
the prayer of the Emperor?’ Nanak 
replied, ‘The Emperor was not at all 
saying his prayer, he was only purchas- 
ing a horse.’ The Emperor said that it 
was exactly the case : He had seen 
a nice horse in the market, which he 
liked most. So during the prayer his 
thoughts were constantly about the 
horse. Thereupon the Emperor and the 
Kazi thought that they had indeed done 
wrong; it was not right for them to 
hatch a plot to turn into a Mahomedan 
a man like Nanak, who knew the inner- 
most thoughts of one’s mind. So the 
Emperor released Nanak.” 

Swami Turiyananda remarked, “Simi- 
lar is the case with us. Do we get 
any meditation ? Our thoughts only 
wander about external things. But then 
one has to practise- g 

^ — But throxigh prac- 

tice and renunciation, O son of Kunti, 
it may be governed* Those, on the con- 
trary, who do not practise, will have it 
at no time. 

% — Yoga is Hard to be attained by 
one of uncontrolled self* Even men of 
dull intellect can attain knowledge, if 
they daily practise a little. Swami 
Vivekananda would say, ‘Mind should 
be made such that it becomes like a 
ball of flour; wherever you throw it, it 
is there— -it sticks to that place. With 
such mind only one can have real 
meditation. Daily practice will steady 
the mind. *'You have indeed seen that 


with the help of a rope, water is drawn 
from the well ; through constant fric- 
tion the rope wears off even the hard 
stone of the well. 

“How many are there who seek 
religion for its own sake? — None. 
Everybody wants to serve some selfish 
purpose ; as if to achieve some material 
gain is the end of religion. And God 
also can understand one’s mind to 
reward in the same way. Ninety-nine 
per cent of people seek religion for some 
material gain. Their number is very 
few, who seek religion for religion’s 
sake. Swami Vivekananda’s was an 
exceptional case. When he complained 
to Sri Ramakrishna that he had no 
progress in spirituality, the latter re- 
plied, ‘What do you say ? I knew you 
to be like a bona fide farmer.’ There 
may be many failures of crops — ^there 
may be a thousand droughts — but a 
bona fide farmer will not give up farm- 
ing. There is another kind of farmers — 
too much business-minded. They take 
to farming for some immediate gain. 
And once the harvest fails, or there is 
a drought, they give up farming. 
Hriday told Sri Ramakrishna, ‘Uncle, 
how simple must you be not to know 
your own interest i Just ask and get 
something from the Mother?’ Sri 
Ramakrishna was simple as a child. S^> 
he went to the temple and prayed to 
the Mother, ‘Give me something, dear 
Mother.’ The Mother showed Mm 
through a vision that ‘powers’ are as 
loathsome as filth. On this Sri Rama- 
krishna returned from the temple and 
greatly rebuked Hriday : ‘Thou wretch, 
giving me such advice ?’ He who persists 
in his devotional practices, is rewarded 
by God in the long run- At Bagbazar, 
Calcutta, there was a BauL At first he 
was an employee in the Postal Depart- 
ment. Through the influence of good 
•association, his mind changed, when he 
threw awav his iob and evervthiiiff and 
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took to singing the name of God from 
door to door. He would not ask for 
anything. He would manage with what- 
ever people would give him of their 
own accord. Wherever crowds would 
throng for any reason, this Baul would 
go there and sing to the people the name 
of God. At last, a rich man became his 


devotee, who began to spend about 
Rs. 200 / 300 for him per month. On 
this the Baul gave up the practice of 
receiving anything from house to house. 
Hearing this story, Sri Ramakrishna 
remarked, ^Once he had hard religious 
practices. It is a happy news that he 
will not have to suffer in his old age.’ ” 


SURFEITED ! 

By the Editor 


I 

Some friends are earnestly requesting 
us not to talk too much about religion, 
as religion, according to them, has been 
the bane of the country and stood so 
much in the way of national advance- 
ment. They say that a tremendous 
amount of superstitions that handicap 
life and social freedom owe their origin 
to religion and religion has made us 
averse to taking any determined in- 
terest in the earthly things. As a result, 
while the whole world is progressing, 
India stands standstill or at best is pro- 
gressing at a snail’s pace. Fortunately, 
there seems to have come a stir of life 
in the country and it is meet that reli- 
gion should not come forward to retard 
all progress, if not to stop that alto- 
gether. What great harm has religion 
done to the country can be seen from 
a comparison between the condition of 
the Hindu* society and that of other 
societies in the country itself. The 
Hindu society is falling to pieces, the 
strength of its members is gradually 
dwindling, while the easte-Hindus in the 
^Qiame of religion are tyrannizing their 
less fortunate brethren and sometimes 
treating them as worse than beasts. In 


India we talk of religion and spiritua- 
lity, and sneer at the West as materia- 
listic, but how powerful have the 
Western nations grown? They are at 
least enjoying the world, they are lord- 
ing it over the earth, water and air, they 
show a great vigour of life, whereas we 
in India are pining in misery; thinking 
of the life to come, we are wasting the 
life on earth. We have had enough of 
religion. Now it is high time that we 
should turn our attention to more im- 
portant things ; giving up the Laputan 
habit of flying in the air, we should fix 
our gaze on things nearer at hand, on 
things of earthly interest and see how 
to live well. These are some of the 
arguments put forward by those who 
suffer from the idea of surfeit of religion. 

Too much of anything is bad, is a 
trite saying. But there are some things 
of which we cannot have too much. 
There are some words which do not 
admit of degrees — comparative pr super- 
lative, according to the rtdes of 
grammar, and there are some things of 
which our need cannot be fully satisfied, 
to judge from the very nature of things. 
We cannot have too much of goodness, 
unless we use the word in an ironical 
sense. The need for endeavour to make 
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one’s life better and better will be 
hardly satisfied. The better a man 
grows, the more he will be sensitive 
as to the points of defects in him, 
and the greater will be his earnest- 
ness to remove them. Failings and 
weaknesses which ordinary men do 
not even consider worth taking notice 
of, torment the minds of one who 
is making a deliberate and determined 
effort to build his life on a good moral 
basis, from the very consciousness of 
their existence in him. Even in the life 
of saints and sages, who have inaugu- 
rated new religious movements in the 
world and have become the beacon light 
to millions of people, we find instances 
when they suffered from excruciating 
pains, because they found in them this 
or that defect. Human life itself means 
imperfections, and we cannot be too 
much careful to improve ourselves more 
and more. We can hardly say, ‘^Thus 
far and no further.” So we cannot have 
too much of religion. If we think deeply 
and consider thoughtfully, we can hard- 
ly say that we have reached our religious 
goal, we have attained such a great 
height that no further progress is pos- 
sible. Of course, much depends on the 
interpretation we give to the word 
religion. 

It is argued that all rising nations of 
the present world, all those people who 
have set themselves to reorganize their 
countries in the light of the experiences 
of ages have quietly pushed aside reli- 
gion, and why should India still remain 
clutching at religion ? Communist Russia 
has banished religion from national life 
and church dignitaries have been clipped 
of all their powers and positions; in 
Turkey Khilafat does no longer hold 
sway over the life of the people; even 
in China, our immediate neighbour, 
national awakening is marked by a re- 
volt against religion. Wherever national 
consciousness has awakened, ■people have 


thrown overboard religion. This was 
the case with many modern political 
upheavals, this has been the case with 
the latest revolution — though bloodless 
— ^the world has witnessed, we mean the 
revolution in Spain, where as soon as 
the monarchy was overthrown, many 
churches also were destroyed. 

II 

Religion stands in different footings 
in India and in the West. In Western 
countries, almost invariably religion has 
allied itself with the tyranny of the 
kings. In Russia, the main cause of 
popular grievances against Christianity 
was that the Church authorities proved 
faithless to the people and served as the 
accomplices of the Czars in their acts 
of tyranny. Similar has been the case 
in Spain. Spain is eminently a Catholic 
country. In the year 1851, a concord- 
ant was entered into between the Holy 
See and Spain by which the Church 
became bound to support the monarchy 
and the monarchy the Church. This 
naturally led to the ecclesiastics having 
a great power and relying on their in- 
fluence on the ruling kings, some of the 
prelates took active part in politics, 
sometimes going against the popular 
interest- Naturally with the overthrow 
of the monarchy, the Church also has 
fallen in evil days and become the target 
of popular attack. 

In India, the case is otherwise. In 
this country the main charge against 
religion is that it preaches other-world- 
liness and has made the people inert, 
incapable of action and, as such, unfit 
for the struggle for existence. As re- 
gards the social tyranny, anybody 
knows that social customs and religion 
are quite different things; for social 
evils, therefore, religion cannot be held 
responsible. This is easily indicated by 
thfe fact that whereas Hinduism is one. 
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in the Hindu society in different parts 
of India different social usages and 
customs prevail and people suffer from 
different degrees of social iniquities in 
different provinces. So the question of 
social evils should be kept apart from 
that of the drawbacks of religion. 

Much of the accusations against reli- 
gion arises from the misconception and 
misunderstanding of the meaning of reli- 
gion. Religion in its essence means the 
search for the Ultimate Reality and the 
end of religion is to realize the Unity 
behind all diversities. Water is set at 
rest when it finds its own level. All 
fever of life is stopped when one sees 
the inherent Unity of all diversities. 
‘nVhen he sees the separate existence of 
all beings inherent in the One, and their 
expansion from That (One) alone, he 
then becomes Brahman.’’ The outward 
manifestation of the knowledge of the 
ultimate Truth v/ill be that one will have 
universal love. When a man has realiz- 
ed the Truth, he sees the same Self 
everywhere and so he can hurt none, 
injure none ; his love for others becomes 
of the same degree as his love for him- 
self; he loses, as it were his identity in 
the Universal like water losing its exist- 
ence in ocean. So it is said, ‘‘Love thy 
neighbour as thyself. There is no com- 
mandment greater than that.” For it 
is the direct ^ethod of having the uni- 
versal love. Rites and rituals, various 
worships and ceremonials are but the 
indirect means to reach the Ultimate 
Reality. Opinions may differ according 
to individual temperament as to the 
utility and jpurpose of different ceremo- 
nials, and many rituals may turn into 
mere dead forms, but there will be no 
two opinions on this, that the search for 
the Ultimate Reality constitutes the 
highest aim of human life and to have 
the universal love is the greatest virtue. 
There is no ofher-worldliness or this-' 
worldliness in this matter. If people 
2 


forgetting this essence of religion become 
busy about externals, they should be 
taught the right thing by those who are 
fit to teach, and not that religion should 
be altogether done away with. 

Ill 

Now, what should be the place of 
‘materialism’ in this human search for 
the ultimate Truth ^ Has India ever 
given up all interest in material affairs 
because she has all along extolled the 
spiritual quest as being higher than the 
state of remaining steeped in selfish, 
earthly interest ? When the life-current 
of India was strong and vigorous, India 
was great in all fields of activity, spiri- 
tual or material. India showed the ideal 
how the son of a king could throw off 
the royal possessions as cast-off garments 
for the attainment of Truth and India 
also indicated how an Incarnation could 
lead an army to battlefield when needs 
were for that. Anyone who has studied 
Indian history a bit deeply will testify 
to the fact that spiritual progress and 
material advancement have gone side 
by side in India. When religion has 
been at low ebb, national life in other 
fields also has been stagnant. In the 
present state of downfall, there is found 
decadence in every sphere of activity. 
And when India will rise in future, there 
will be again all-round development, 
one can almost foretell. 

Very often critics say that India de- 
cries materialism. But it is not all true. 
Not that India decries materialism and 
wants to do away with that, but she 
wants to keep it within proper limits. 
Materialism cannot be an end in itself, 
it is only a means to an end. When 
this is forgotten, balance in social life 
is lost and there ensues a great chaos. 
Good health and a strong physique are 
absolutely necessary as a basis for the 
pursuit of the goal in life. But the man 
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who makes his body all in all and prides 
himself on the development of his body 
only neglecting all other factors, be- 
comes a poor specimen of humanity. 
India wants material prosperity ; for 
there can be no growth of true religion 
when the nation is not in a healthy 
state. Religion does not mean the wail 
and cry of starving millions, but it calls 
forth the highest effort a man is cap- 
able of. The man who has not a virility 
strong enough to think of earthly things, 
cannot be expected to contemplate 
upon the nature of God. The Upani- 
shad has emphatically said that the Self 
cannot be realized by the weak. So 
side by side with reaching the highest 
flights of religion and philosophy, India, 
in the past, gave attention also as to 
how to keep the national life strong and 
vigorous. India did not preach the 
highest truth of religion to all — she re- 
cognized the value of parti- 

cular spiritual prescription for particular 
individuals according to their respective 
temperament, strength and capacity. 
And India aimed also at a social system, 
a form of government which could make 
the greatest number of people fit for 
the attainment of the highest in reli- 
gion. But when decadence came, there 
was chaos everywhere. Unworthy per- 
sons aimed all at once after the highest 
and brought disgrace to themselves as 
also to religion; society became rigid 
and government became weak. 

Nowadays to rise again India should, 
no doubt, begin work at the very basis, 
i,$., should try to develop the material 
prosperity of the country. For nowa- 
days we have reached the starvation- 
I point as far as the material needs of the 
body are concerned and are at the lowest 
level in almost all other spheres of life. 
But in order to attain material pros- 
perity if we crush and destroy religion 
altogether^, what will all other things of 
life avail ? We may have riches and 


wealth, we may have comforts and 
luxuries, but m: what 

will it profit, what will it profit ? 
Of course different degrees of emphasis 
should be given on different things ac- 
cording to changing times and circum- 
stances. And one great problem of the 
day is how to save the starving millions 
of India from the immediate jaws of 
hunger, how to spread the light of edu- 
cation far and wide in order to remove 
the colossal ignorance of the masses. 
But religion also should not be altogether 
neglected. For otherwise when the pos- 
terity will demand its spiritual herit- 
age, it will find that those who were 
guiding the destiny of the nation, had 
betrayed their trust. 

IV 

By a section of people we are told 
that India is sadly mistaken if she thinks 
that the West is wholly materialistic 
and there are no good points worth 
learning from the Western nations. No 
doubt it argues ignorance of human 
nature if anybody says that religion or 
spirituality is the monopoly of a parti- 
cular people. There exist and are bound 
to exist good people everywhre. There 
are good points also in the Western 
civilization, which if India does not care 
to cultivate she will be doomed. But 
at the same time we should be careful 
that we do not slavishly imitate the 
West and take from her even those 
things which contain the seeds her own 
destruction. 

There are many individuals in the 
West, who are the best type of human- 
ity and would shed lustre to any 
country by being born there. But has 
the Western civilization as a whole 
found out the means of salvation of 
national life? Has it proved itself to 
be a safe guide to others by its own 
example ? Why is there, then, the great 
wair and cry of misery and suffering 
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which are rending the sky in the 
Western countries? 

In the West there may be individuals 
who are living an admirable life, but 
the Western nations as a whole have 
hardly shown good examples of higher 
idealism. Persons who refrain from the 
slightest crime in private life, go mad 
in acts of brutality in the name of 
nationalism. Everything is good in war- 
fare, they say. The nations in the West 
are constantly at daggers drawn, at any 
moment ready to pounce upon one 
another. The history of European 
nations is darkened by the instances of 
exploitation of weaker races and extirpa- 
tion of helpless people. In the name of 
the country or by the artificial stimulus 
of patriotism, men are trained how to 
turn into brutes : for, after all, what 
does military training mean ? — ^Is not 
there a direct and deliberate attempt 
made to suppress and starve all higher 
sensibilities in men ? As a result we find 
that war means not only fight and death 
among the contending armies, but in- 
finite and untold sufferings even to the 
innocent civil population. People will 
say, this is inevitable in war and war 
also is inevitable. But is there not any- 
thing like righteousness in war, minimiz- 
ing the horrors, if not the chances of 
war? It is true that all people will not 
be metamorphosed into Buddhas and 
Christs by the* waving of a magic wand ; 
but to recognize the human weakness is 
one thing and to foster the brute in man, 
to keep people in a constant fighting 
mood, is another thing. 

Even in ordinary times is the suffer- 
ing of people very small? Has the West 
been able to devise means as to how to 
ensure the greatest good to the greatest 
number ? Even amidst the great material 
prosperity which obtains in the West, 
how keen is the problem of unemploy- 
ment, how great is the suffering of the 
labouring hands there? Some persons 


are piling up wealth upon wealth, while 
others are going from great to greater 
depths of misery. And while the people 
are suffering so much, the total mili- 
tary expenditure in Europe itself is 
£520,000,000, while including that of 
other lands is £900,800,000 ! It is true 
that governments in other countries are 
doing quite a lot for the people and 
the sufferings of the people in the West 
are nothing in comparison with the 
misery of the Indian population, still 
with the advantages and the opportun- 
ities the West has got, the present 
sufferings of the people there do not re- 
flect great credit upon the Western 
civilization. 

Our contention is that there are many 
things which India should learn at the 
feet of the West. We must learn from 
the West how to increase the material 
prosperity of India. But because the 
Western nations are not inspired by 
high idealism, we must be cautious not 
to follow the West in toto. 

And when we find in the West a hue 
and cry against religion, we need not 
think, that attitude will bring salvation 
even for India. In India, the nation as 
a whole has got at its back high ideal- 
ism, but that has become nowadays in- 
fructuous because the individuals are in 
a death-struggle for bare existence. 
Higher virtues develop when men are 
above wants. Persons in dire misery are 
found to behave in a way which cannot 
be expected of any human being; and 
they also become transformed when the 
evil days pass away. Give the people 
enough to eat and spread education far 
and wide, India will again show how 
materialism can be combined with high 
religious ideals- India has got inherent 
capacity for that. 

' V 

But how to bring strength to the 
country so that the people will be able 
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to shake off their Tamas, will find im- 
petus to make a determined effort to 
improve their condition despite all 
obstacles and difficulties? The strength 
will again come from religion — genuine 
religion as opposed to what is encrusted 
with superstitions and blind beliefs and 
encumbered with rites and rituals. 
Hinduism in its essence teaches that 
man is Brahman, that there is infinite 
power and strength hidden within each 
seemingly tiny human being. To this un- 
f ailing mine of strength the appeal should 
go. When it is clearly perceived that the 
same God resides within every indivi- 
dual, the spirit of service in the country 
will become strong. India has been the 
land of religion. People have long 
sought God through rites and rituals and 
dead ceremonials, but now they should 
be led to seek God within men through 
service and love. For, is not in man 
the greatest manifestation of God ? 
When the thoughts of the general popu- 
lace can be turned to this direction — 
namely, that service to humanity offers 
a no less, if not a better, opportunity to 
realize the Self than worship in temples 
and shrines, a tidal wave of the spirit 
of mutual help and service will pervade 
the country. And in this way much 
better result will be achieved than what 
can be expected of simply trying to 
arouse the political instinct of the 
people. And if the nation can be raised 
through this method, it will set a new 
example to the modern world : for its 
civilization will be based not on competi- 


tion and greed, but on consecration and 
service, peace and goodwill. 

No doubt, this is a hard task. And 
the difficulty has become greater as India 
at the present time coming in direct 
contact with the whole world through 
modern means of easy communication, 
has to contend against modern tendencies 
of the individualistic spirit that there is 
no higher law than the survival of the 
fittest and there is no greater virtue than 
the preservation of the self-interest. 
That being the case, we should be all 
the more particular to keep the banner 
of religion aloft, to spread the message 
of religion far and wide, and should not 
think that religion has become a burden- 
some superfluity. 

With regard to the national problems 
of modern India and the means of rais- 
ing her from the present slough of des- 
pair, Sister Nivedita once said, ^‘Im- 
mense batteries may be made, by num- 
bers of people uniting together to think 
of a given thought. If the whole of 
India could agree to give, say ten 
minutes every evening at the oncoming 
of darkness to think a single thought, 
*We are one, we are one. Nothing can 
prevail against us to make us think we 
are divided. For we are one. We are 
one, and antagonism amongst us are 
illusion,’ the power that would be gene- 
rated can hardly be mes^ured.” And 
will not religion, as described above, 
supply with the fundamental basis for 
this unity? Then why this misgiving 
against the utility of religion ? 


Our sacred motherland is a land of religion and phdlosophy-^the birthplace 
of spiritual giants — the land of renunciation^ where and where alone, from the 
most ancient to the most modem times there has been the highest ideal of life 
open to man. 


— SWAMl ViVEKANANDA 



SHRI KRISHNA^S MESSAGE TO MODERN INDIA 

By Prof. M. H. Syed, M.A., L.T. 


X 

Modern India is passing through a 
stage of crisis. People have no fixed 
ideal to follow. They are drifting from 
one goal to another. Our social, poli- 
tical, and religious life is in a hopelessly 
disorganized condition. We have lost 
touch with our glorious ancient culture 
and have not even assimilated the best 
points of Western one. The educated 
Indians do not care to study their 
religious ideals. That is why they do 
not have any faith in divine inspiration 
or the value and utility of religious and 
spiritual pursuit as a means of social and 
political regeneration. Some of them, 
not knowing enough of their own reli- 
gious heritage, unfairly condemn religion 
wholesale and hold it responsible for the 
present downfall of our country. They 
think that if there were no religious 
differences existing in India, the Indians 
of various religious creeds would not be 
so much divided among themselves, nor 
would our political and social problems 
remain unsolved. Nothing could be 
farther from truth than these un- 
authorized assertions. It is high time 
that they should be examined dis- 
passionately. 

The precious words of the Puma 
Avatar, as embodied in the Shrimad- 
Bhagavad’-Gita, are rightly looked upon 
as of supfeme importance because they 
are the glorious utterances of Him who 
is the object of adoration for all the 
Saints and Sages, Rishis and Munis of 
all ages and of all climes. All the 
Vedas, the Upanishads and the Smritis 
were given to the world by the Rishis 
of the various grades of spiritual evolu- 
8 


tion, whereas the Bhagavad-Gita was 
given by the Lord Himself. It is there- 
fore looked upon as a book of sovereign 
consideration. Its soul-inspiring teach- 
ings hold good for all times and provide 
food for thought for every type of man, 
both on the Nivirtti and Pravritti 
Margas. It is at once so simple and so 
profound that a mediocre man as well 
as an intellectual giant can draw their 
inspirations from it. 

Great Avataras have come in the 
the past and will come again in the 
future, whose grand figures loom and 
names of might echo through the haze 
of the ages. They have come and will 
come to close great epochs and to open 
greater ones. Smaller Messiahs, Pro- 
phets, Messengers and saintly teachers 
have performed and will perform 
similar functions with regard to smaller 
cycles and phases of civilizations. But 
the innermost truth, the one burden of 
the teaching of all — the one purpose 
of all this ever has been and ever shall 
be, by ever deeper yoga, to behold ever 
more fully the Infinite Glory of the 
Eternal Self.’’ {Laws of Mann : Science 
of Social Organisation, by Dr. Bhagwan 
Das, D.L., pp. 347 - 48 ). 

It was in consonance with this eternal 
law that just before the beginning of the 
Kali Yuga, the Lord appeared as Shri 
Krishna to bind the hearts of men to 
Himself in many bonds. Narada said 
to Yudhishthira : ‘‘Tie your minds to 
Him, ye sons of Manu ! tie your minds 
to Him, in any way you can, but tie 
your minds unto the Diamond-Soul. 
The wise call Krishna the Attraeter, 
because by His name He dritws the souls 
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of all unto Himself.” (Vishnu Bhdga- 
vata, VII. 1. 31.) 

^‘Worship ye the Universal Self as the 
One and Only Beloved .... For the 
sake of the Self alone is all else dear.” 
(Brinadaranyaka Vpanishad, I. IV. 8 
and II. IV. 5.) 

It is the Universal Self which is the 
indwelling spirit of all beings and it is 
to reveal this fact to the erring 
humanity, and to help mankind to 
realize it, that teachers of various 
grades of spiritual evolution visit this 
earth from time to time. They form 
among themselves a spiritual hierarchy 
and have always one end in view, 
namely, the amelioration of the mate- 
rial, mental, moral and spiritual condi- 
tion of the people of the time in which 
they manifest themselves. This has 
been the sole purpose of the various 
ancient and modern religions of the 
world. 

‘‘As an injury done to any organ of 
the body injures the whole body, so is 
a wrong done to one member of the body 
of humanity done to the whole race. 
None may separate himself from this 
intimate union ; none may stand apart 
and seek to live alone ; born into the 
human family, we must all live in it. 
Brotherhood is a fact in nature and 
from it there is no escape,” says the 
editor of the Universal Teoot Book of 
Religions, 

All religions, without any exception, 
believe in the Fatherhood of God, as 
the creator and source of all beings. If 
that be so, then the only logical con- 
clusion that we can draw from this faith 
is, that all men are equal in the sight 
of God. As Shri Krishna says : “The 
same. am I to all beings; there is none 
hateful to Me, nor dear, they who wor- 
sh^ Me with devotion they are in Me 
anij I am intern.” 


The source and origin of mankind is 
one and the same, differ as much as 
we may in our outer form, features, 
and temperament. We cannot, how- 
ever, deny our common origin and 
destiny. Some people ejaculate, “Well ! 
whatever else religious people may be, 
most certainly they are not brotherly.” 
And it is, unhappily, true that if we look 
into the religious history of the imme- 
diate past, we shall find there-in very 
little brotherhood ; religious wars have 
been the most cruel, religious persecu- 
tions have been the most merciless ; 
crusades, inquisitions, horrors of every 
kind, blot with blood and tears the his- 
tory of religious struggles. We general- 
ly forget that each religion speaks one 
letter of the great Name of God, “the 
one only without a second.” (Chhando-^ 
gyopanishad, VI. ii. I.) God is so great, 
so illimitable that no one brain of man, 
however great, no one religion, however 
perfect, can express His infinite perfec- 
tion. 

The religions of the World aim at 
purifying the human heart and bringing 
it nearer God, but people in their indi- 
fference do not study their own faiths. 
That is why they act against them. 
Essentially religions are not at variance 
with each other. For those who sincere- 
ly believe in the Blessed Lord Shri 
Krishna and His elevating words this 
religious controversy is set at rest, if 
they bear in mind what the Lord said 
five thousand years ago, “However men 
approach Me, even so do I accept them, 
for the path men take from every side 
is Mine, O Partha,” (IV-11). 

“He who established in unity, wor- 
shippeth Me, abiding in all beings, that 
Yogi liveth in Me, whatever his mode 
of living.” (VMl). 

“There is naught whatsoever higher 
than I, O Dhananjaya. All this thread- 
ed on Me, as jewels on a string.” 
(VII-7). 
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The* whole purpose of the Caste 
system is misconceived, when it is 
regarded as setting up barriers which 
intensify personal pride, instead of 
imposing rules on the higher classes, 
designed to forward the good of 
the whole community. As Manu says, 
“Let the Brahman flee from homage 
as from venom : let him ever desire 
indignity as nectar.’’ A man who 
did not show forth the Dharma of 
his Caste was not regarded as belonging 
to it, according to the teachers of the 
ancient days. Further, Manu says : 
^^As a wooden elephant, as a leathern 
deer, such is an unlearned Brahman, the 
three bear only names.” “The Brahman 
who, not having studied the Vedas, 
labours elsewhere, becomes a Shudra 
(by conduct) ; know this same (rule 
applies to him) who is born of the Ksha- 
triya or the Vaishya.” There is no 
social institution so much misunderstood 
as the Caste system. It is based on a 
sound principle, not only of division of 
labour and various grades of the law of 
evolution to which every human being 
is subject, but also on inherent, psycho- 
logical facts of undiflerentiated con- 
sciousness, emotion, volition and cogni- 
tion, to which the four Varnas (Castes) 
severally are said to correspond. 

There is no country in the world where 
the manual labour class, proletariat, 
the organizers of industry, the mer- 
chants, bankers, agriculturists, legisla- 
tors, warriors, teachers, savants, and 
the spiritual teachers, occupying various 
grades of position and functioning accor- 
ding to their taste and temperament, 
are not found. 

The blessed Lord says : “The four 
Castes were emanated by Me, by the 
different distribution of energies (attri- 

*An Advanced Text Booh of Hindu Reli- 
gion ^ p. 244. 


butes) and actions; Know Me to be the 
the author of them.” (Bhagavad- 
Gita, IV.-13) 

Further, the Lord says ; ‘"^Of Brah- 
mans, Kshattriyas, Vaishyas and Shu- 
dras, O Prantapa ! the Karmas have 
been distributed according to the Gunas 
born of their own natures.” 

The way in which the Shudras are 
treated in modern times is against the 
spirit of the ancient culture. To look 
down upon the depressed classes and 
to treat them as imtouchables is a sin 
against the holiness of humanity. To 
say that head and foot are differently 
made and have different functions is 
not to insult the one and adulate the 
other. On the contrary, to try violent- 
ly to make them perform the same 
functions, is to violate the common 
sense. Who could deny that nourish- 
ment and affectionate treatment and 
protective care are not equally due to 
both head and foot, twice-born and 
non-twice-born, child and sage? 

It has already been stated that the 
Lord Himself is the originator of the 
four Castes. How could He enjoin 
that the Shudras be treated so cruelly 
as they are done nowadays in some 
parts of India? Has He not said else- 
where, ‘‘^The foolish disregard Me, 
when clad in human semblance, igno- 
rant of My supreme nature, the great 
Lord of beings, ?” (IX.-ll). 

“I, O Gudakesha, am the Self, seated 
in the heart of all beings ; I am the 
beginning, the middle, and also the end 
of all beings.” 

“And whatsoever is the seed of all 
beings, that am I, O Arjuna ; nor is 
there aught, moving or immoving, that 
may exist bereft of Me.” 

Could there be anything clearer than 
these priceless words ? Do they not 
point out without any ambiguity the 
holiness of humanity? Is the dweller 
in an untouchable’s body essentially 
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di:fferent from the soul of a Kshattriya 
or a Brahman? 

Does an untouchable or a pariah not 
share divine life ? 

These are the plain questions that 
confront us when we look at the con- 
dition of our less fortunate brethren in 
the light of the Lord’s very words. 

Ill 

The world is full of desirable ob- 
jects, filled by Ishvara Himself with 
objects that awaken desire ; Ishvara 
Himself is hidden within every object; 
giving to each object its attrac- 
tive charm, its alluring power. That 
is why so much stress is laid by the 
Lord upon action. The reason comes 
out very strongly when we turn to the 
third Adhyaya called : ®‘The Yoga of 
action.” All depends upon action. 
‘'From food creatures become, from rain 
is the production of food ; rain proceed- 
eth from sacrifice, sacrifice ariseth out 
of action ; know thou that from Brahma* 
action groweth.” (III. 14-15). There 
is the chain of life. Creatures from 
food, food from rain, rain from sacrifice, 
sacrifice from action, action from 
Brahma, Brahma from the Imperish- 
able; the whole life of the world, the 
whole reproduction of beings, all that 
depends upon activity. 

The Lord’s constant urge ; “Perform 
thou right action, for action is superior 
to inaction, and, inactive, even the 
maintenance of thy body would not be 
possible,” is the highest rationale of acti- 
vity. The logic of His argument is so 
irresistible that even a materialist dare 
not deny its force. To a materialist his 
body is ail in, all. If he does not work, 
“the maintenance of his body would 
not be possible.” 

This consideration leads us on to 
another aspect of the same question, 

"*The Vedas.^ 


namely, devotion to one’s own duty. 
In two words Swa Dharma the Lord 
has conveyed a volume of meaning. 
The whole fabric of social, political, 
economic, and religious organizations 
will fall to pieces, if the Lord’s words 
are not fully acted upon. The world is 
like a machine or a public school. So 
long as every part of the machinery is 
in a fit condition and does its particular 
work assigned to it its harmonious 
motion is not interrupted. Similarly in 
a school no student can ever profit by 
his studies if he does not study care- 
fully the course prescribed for his par- 
ticular class. It is by doing his own 
duty which lies nearest to him that he 
would really make steady progress. In 
some of the really advanced countries 
of Europe tlm secret of individual and 
national progress lies in the fact that 
they are very prompt and devoted in 
the performance of their own duty that 
falls to their lot. It is often said that 
we Indians have very little sense of 
duty. We do our work under compul- 
sion and fear. This charge is not whol- 
ly wrong, but religion is not responsible 
for this dereliction- Shri Krishna has 
taught us in clear and unmistakable 
words a very lofty ideal of duty. He 
says; “Better one’s own duty though 
destitute of merit, than the duty of 
another, well-discharged. , Better death 
in the discharge of one’s own duty ; the 
duty of another is full of danger.” 
( 111 - 35 ). 

IV 

Soul-force admittedly exercises more 
abiding and vital influence in moulding 
and regenerating national life than any 
other forces known to mankind. One 
single individual endowed with this 
power does more to help humanity than 
all the material resources of the world 
put together. The core of moral life 
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consists in self-denial and self-controL 
Those leaders and workers who have 
learnt to subdue their lower self in the 
form of anger, passion, and desire, give 
better account of themselves than those 
who are lacking in this virtue. Without 
self-denial and self-control no soul force 
could be acquired by any individual, 
however clever and intelligent he may 
be. In the political struggle that we 
are carrying on to-day in winning free- 
dom for our country no moral virtue 
is so badly needed as the practice of 
self-control and non-violence. In putt- 
ing people in responsible positions and 
calling upon them to carry on the one- 
rous duties of administration and nation- 
al organization one of the highest tests 
that we have to apply to them is to! see 
whether they are sufficiently endowed 
with the capacity for self-control or 
not. 

This is how the Lord has taught us : 
^^Let him raise the self by the Self, and 
not let the self become depressed ; for 
verily is the Self the friend of the self, 
and also the Self the self’s enemy. The 
Self is the friend of the self of him in 
whom the self by the Self is vanquished ; 
but to the unsubdued self, the Self vari- 
ly becometh hostile as an enemy,” 
(VI, 5 & 6.) 

It is said that Hindu religion is so 
stupendous and encyclopaedic that it is 


not possible for an individual, if he so 
desires, to study it. How can one 
master ail the Vedas and the XJpani- 
shads in the modern time when the 
struggle for existence is so keen that 
that most of our time is devoted to 
earning our livelihood? They are not 
only difficult to learn, but they are so 
bulky that a lifetime is needed to grasp 
their meaning. This is partly true, 
and yet it is not wholly without a 
remedy. 

As has already been pointed out at 
the outset, Srimad-Bhagavad-Gita is 
the Bhagavdn Vachana (words of the 
Lord Himself), therefore its importance 
is the highest. It is not bulky nor diffi- 
cult to learn. It is translated into all 
the vernaculars of India. It is so 
cheap and easily available. Its teach- 
ing holds good for all times and all 
types of people, for the highest as well 
as for the lowest. Thus there is no 
other sacred scripture which is so emi- 
nently fitted to be the Bible of Bh^rata- 
varsha, as the Bhagavad-Gitay the 
priceless teachings of Shri Krishna. It 
is under His divine banner that modern 
India with her multifarious castes, 
classes, creeds and colours, can be uni- 
ted into a virile and progressive nation. 

May His divine flute inspire us to 
listen to His immortal song of peace 
and harmony. 


. SANKARA AND HIS MODERN CRITICS* 

By V. SUBRAHMANYA IyEB, B.A. 


Among the great teachers of Vedanta, 
who are being studied by the modern 

*Summary of two lectures delivered at the 
Bangalore Sankara Mutt on the 23rd and 
4 


scholars of the West as well as of the 
East, Sankara seems to have claimed a 

24th May last, in connection with Sankara’s 
birthday celebration. • 
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larger share of attention than others. 
Some of his admirers and critics have 
been drawn to him by his religion, some 
by his theology and scholasticism, some 
others by his mysticism. Excepting a 
few, whose number could be counted on 
one’s fingers, none appears to have 
realized the significance of his philos- 
ophifi though in reality he is first a 
philosopher and then the rest. For, his 
entire life and whole attitude towards 
the world have been determined by his 
philosophy. Now, some of the most 
recent observations of his critics seem to 
offer an opportunity for placing before 
you a few thoughts of mine regarding 
his philosophy for your consideration. 
In doing so, I hope to present an aspect 
or two of Sankara that appear to me 
to have been incompletely understood, 
if not entirely misunderstood. As re- 
presentatives of these critics, I have 
taken two, one from the West and 
another from the East, both sincere ad- 
mirers of Sankara and both accredited 
Sanskrit scholars. From a study of 
their and others’ criticisms, I am led to 
think that the most fruitful source of 
misunderstandings has been the confu- 
sion that still prevails in this country in 
regard to the distinction between Reli- 
gion, Theology, Scholasticism and Mysti- 
cism, on the one hand, and Science and 
Philosophy on the other, i.e., between 
^Matam’ and ‘Tatwam,’ the former 
comprehending Faith, Karma (Nitya, 
Naimittika, etc.), Upasana, Yoga and 
the latter dealing with Tatwa Vicharam. 
All of them go under the name ‘Philos- 
ophy’ in ordinary Indian literature. 
Men, whether of the East or of the West, 
who are wedded to any one of these atti- 
tudes, see in Sankara only that aspect in 
which they are specially interested. Dr. 
Otto’s standpoint is the mystic and he 
believes that to be the highest. For, as 
a true theologian, he relies upon intui- 
tion and ^belief based upon it. He 


therefore naturally undervalues philo- 
sophy as well as science but gives 
Sankara in all fairness of mind the rank 
of a mystic. From the mystic’s or the 
theologian’s standpoint one may set the 
highest value upon what pleases one. 
Inasmuch as it makes reason subordi- 
nate, it is convenient for a mystic or a 
theologian to assign to another (like 
Sankara) any place or value he chooses 
without finally appealing to Reason, on 
which science and philosophy take their 
stand. 

Sankara deals with a world of 
thought in which we find a variety of 
elements corresponding to the several 
attitudes referred to above. How all 
these are eomprehended under his philo- 
sophy is a subject on which I shall not 
enter here, though us a mutter of fact 
Ms philosophy appraises the worth not 
only of Ileligion, Theology, Scholasti- 
cism, and Mysticism but also of Science 
as means or steps leading to the 
Ultimate Truth, f With Sankara Science 
does not reveal the Ultimate Reality 
or Truth, which is the special concern 
of Philosophy. But Science prepares 
the way for philosoi>hic eiujuiry. 

Some twenty years ago, when I had 
the honour of speaking in this very hall 
on a similar occasion I had to contend 
that Sankara is not merely a theolo- 
gian inasmuch as the then extant litera- 
ture and the best authorities on 
Indology, as well as the accounts in the 

fin Sankara there is no antagonism 
between Philosophy and Keiigion. Nor have 
they each the independent status which 
Europe and America are still frghting about. 
In his Vedanta, Religion is the child that 
passes through the stages of theology, 
scholasticism, mysticism and science for 
growing into the adult called philosophy or 
Tattva Vicharam, All these are on the high 
road to Ultimate Truth or Reality. But 
philosophy is directly concerned with this 
goal, liCt it not be thought that Religion is 
ou^ide the province of even Science ; for 
Science studies Religion also. 
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Encyclopssdia Britannica described him 
as a theologian, and not as a philo- 
sopher. To-day the world seems to 
have made some further progress. 
Dr. Otto of the Marbxirg University, 
one of the greatest of Sanskrit scholars 
of the West, thinks Sankara to be a 
mystic and that of the classic type. 
The other is Professor Nagaraja Sarma 
of Kumbakonam, whom I consider a 
representative of those that devote 
most of their criticisms to scholastic 
interpretations, be they of Sankara’s 
own statements or others’ presentations 
of Sankara’s thoughts. The professor 
sees in Sankara more of the scholastic 
theologian than of the philosopher. 
My object to-day, therefore, is to show 
as far as I can that Sankara is 
primarily a philosopher, but not a 
mystic or a scholastic. 

Turning first to Dr. Otto, we find 
that in his recent work on Mysiticism 
East and West, he reveals a most pro- 
found study of Sankara’s theology, 
perhaps a much deeper study than that 
of Dr. Deussen who is still unquestion- 
ably the greatest of the Western 
expounders of Sankara’s system. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that 
so far as the system of Advaita Vedanta 
is concerned. Dr. Otto is a more sym- 
pathetic critic than Dr, Edgerton of 
America who considers it to be no more 
than a ‘magic philosophy’ of the 
primitive mind. (Vide his recent 
Presidential address at the Oriental 
Congress.) 

Among Dr. Otto’s observations in 
this work are ; (1) Sankara is “not 

so much *a philosopher as a theo- 
logian ; for, his impelling interest is 
not ‘Science’ .... He, is not con- 
cerned for knowledge out of curiosity 
to explain the world, but he is impelled 
by a longing for salvation. .... His 
interest is not a scientific interest in the 
ultimate, in the Absolute and its rela- 


tion to the world resulting in some 
extraordinary statement about the soul 
and its metaphysical relationships, but 
he is guided in his interest by some- 
thing which lies outside scientific or 
metaphysical speculation. ... It is 
the idea of salvation, of Sreyas etc ; 
and of how this is to be won. . . . 
That the soul is eternally one with the 
eternal is not a scientifically interesting 
statement.” 

(2) “When Sankara is asked about 
the origin of Avidya,” says Dr. Otto, 
he quietly ignores the insoluble problem 
or answers it roughly and incom- 
pletely.” “This is,” he adds, “by the 
bye, a new proof of the fact that the 
interest of his teaching is not a 
scientific one but is an interest in 
salvation.” 

Thirdly, “For Sankara the world 
remains world — painful, miserable, to 
be fled from and denied. Samsara 
and Brahmanirvana stand in sharp 
contrast to one another. Nirvana is 
a condition purely of the beyond. 
Samsara could never be Nirvana and 
therefore salvation in Brahman is for 
Sankara realised only after death.” 

The grounds on which Dr. Otto bases 
this estimate of Sankara are that 
Sankara in the main agrees, as the 
learned Doctor thinks, with what he 
seems to consider as the doctrine of the 
Gita that salvation is attained by 
Grace. Next, he holds that Sankara’s 
Brahma-jnanam is attained by means of 
‘intuition’ which is the most distinguish- 
ing characteristic of mysticism. Scienti- 
fic and philosophic knowledge is 
attained, as he believes, through the 
intellect which can give only a 
“theoretic” explanation of the world 
and of life. The ultimate truth in 
Sankara is therefore attained, accord- 
ing to Dr. Otto, only through Grace and 
through intuition. 

His other noteworthy criticisms are : 
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(1) “The goal for Sankara is the 
stilling of all Karmani, all works, all 
activity or will ; it is quietism, it is 
Tyaga, a surrender of the will and of 
doing, an abandonment of good as of 
evil works, for both bind man to the 
world of wandering.’’ 

(2) “Sankara’s (conception of 
Brahman) is the Indian ‘static’ 
conception. ” 

(3) “Sankara’s teaching has no 
ethic because the background of his 
teaching is “India” and not Pales- 
tine. The evils which torment 
Sankara are the vexations of Samsara 
— wind, gall, slime, old age, endless 
rebirth but not sin, unworthiness, 
unr ighteousne s s . ” 

(4) The proper expression of the 
feeling of at-one-ness is not a mystical 
pleasure, but agape, a love of a kind 
which neither Plotinus nor Sankara 
mentions or knows. “Sankara could 
never be the profound discoverer of 
the rich indwelling life of the soul, 
which is only possible on a Christian 
basis.” 

Now, turning to the subject of salva- 
tion or Moksha, or Sreyas and of the 
world being full of sorrow and suffer- 
ing, there are certainly innumerable 
references to them in Sankara’s teach- 
ings. But these words are only intended 
for those who are of a theological or 
mystical frame of mind. When 
Sankara is in his philosophic element, 
his goal, he repeatedly says, is the 
attainment of that hnowledge which 
removes all doubts (Chkidyante sarva 
samsayah) and which when attained or 
understood, everything in existence be- 
comes understood (Tasmin vijnate 
sarvam vijnatam hhavati). One of the 
stumbling blocks in the way of grasp- 
ing Sankara is the difficulty due to the 
non-recognition of the fact that Sankara 
follows th^ tradition and adapts his 
teachittgs to the different classes of 


students. He uses language suited to 
the instruction to be given to each of 
the several kinds of such Adhikaris. 
Therefore Moksha and the like terms 
are meant for those who approach 
philosophy through the portals of 
Religion and Theology. But for 
Sankara, Moksha and the highest truth 
mean the same and Moksha or the 
highest truth is a thing attained in 
‘this*’ world. 

Turning to his contention that the 
essential or the most characteristic 
doctrine of the Gita is that of Grace 
and Bhakti based upon intuition and 
that in so far as Sankara agrees with it 
his thought is based upon intuition, we 
find that he refers to Sloka 54 of 
chapter 18 of the Gita. He could have 
added Slokas 58 and 62 also. This 
doctrine is no doubt maintained by a 
school of thinkers and its value is fully 
recognized by Sankara. But this view 
is different from that of Sankara’s 
school of Jnanam. The main subject 
of the enquiry in the Gita commences 
from the 7th verse of chapter 2nd, 
wherein Arjuna starts the subject by 
saying that he is overcome by confusion 
of mind as to what he should do. 
(Dharmasammudhachetah). With him, 
‘to act or not to act,’ that is the 
question. And he adds that he is 
already a Bhakta of Sri , Krishna : he 
only prays that his confusion may be 
removed. Next, the very last words 
of the Gita with which the subject is 
wound up are contained in the 78rd 
verse of chapter 18, in which Arjuna 
says, ‘My confusion of min4 (Moha) is 
gone and my doubts (Sandeha) have 
disappeared.’ What Sri Krishna, there- 
fore, appears to have done in the 
eighteen chapters is that He has 
removed Arjuna’s doubts- How has he 
done it ? What is it that removes 
doubts and confusion and gives know- 
ledge of certainty ? Sii KrisWa answers 
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this question repeatedly in almost every- 
one of the eighteen chapters by pointing 
to the supreme importance and signi- 
ficance of what is known as ^Buddhi,^ 

(1) In 2. 49 He says, ‘*Seek refuge 
in Buddhi.” 

(2) In 2. 51 He says, “The wise 
possessed of Buddhi go to that state 
which is beyond all evils.” 

(3) “When thy Buddhi .... has 
become immovable and firmly establish- 
ed in the Self, then thou shalt attain 
Self-realization.” 2. 53. 

(4) ^‘And from the ruin of Buddhi 
he perishes.” 2. 63. 

(5) “Superior to all faculties is 
Buddhi and superior to this Buddhi is 
only Atman.” 3. 42. 

(6) “It is the Buddhi in That, that 
takes one to the supreme goal.” 5. 17. 

(7) ^^This infinite joy of Brahman can 
be realized only by Buddhi which keeps 
one steady in the Highest Reality.” 
6 . 21 . 

(8) ^^And what he has to attend to 
in attaining Brahman, is the discipline 
of Buddhi.” 6. 25. 

(9) ‘^What does not die with this 
body but is continued in the next birth 
is the Buddhi which seeks Brahman.” 
6. 43. 

Of all the faculties of man, the most 
adorable is Buddhi because ^‘1 am the 
Buddhi of intelligent men,” (7. 10.) 
The greatest gift that God himself can 
or does bestow on the man that wor- 
ships Him with Bhakti, is not Bhakti 
itself, is not Brahma-jnanam, but only 
Buddhi-yogam (Dadami Buddhi-yogmn 
tarn yena^mam upayanti te). (10. 10.) 
If one wishes to live always in God or 
Brahman one must apply one’s own 
^Buddhi to the object of devotion.’ 
(Mayi Buddhim nivesaya), (12. 8.) 
Above all the most secret science taught 
in the Bhagavat Gita is that the man 
that knows the Highest Truth is made 
by God not a Bhakta or Yogavan but 
5 


Buddhiman. (15. 20.) The attainment 
of Buddhi is the secret of all the secrets. 
Lastly at the very end, Arjuna is 
asked to resort finally to Buddhi-yoga 
that he may not perish. (18. 57.) On 
the other hand, those who are devoid 
of Buddhi cannot attain to the Highest 
Brahman. (7. 24.) 

This is enough to show that to Arjuna 
the Gita teaches the doctrine of Buddhi 
as the highest lesson. Further when we 
consider the Bhagavat Gita as teaching 
Brahma-vidya, we find it inculcating 
the lesson that it is through Buddhi 
alone that we can attain Brahma- 
jnanam. This lesson of the Gita is 
based upon the rock of Upanishadic 
statements. The Kathopanishad says, 
“It is realized by the sharp Buddhi of 
wise men.” (1.3.12.) Further, the 
sharpness required is described as being 
greater than that of the edge of a razor. 
The Mundakopanishad says, “Through 
the grace of knowledge one attains the 
purity of mind. Then through medita- 
tion that Absolute is realized.” (3. 8.) 
Other IJpanishads also speak in this way 
about the supremacy of Buddhi. It is 
for instance said in Kena that the 
Dhirah alone reach Brahman in this 
life, in this world, where Dhi means 
BuddhL In other Upanishads are found 
such term as ^Guha,’ ‘Hridayam,’ 
which are also interpreted as Buddhi, 
the abode of Brahman. Should it 
be argued that these are only ex- 
ternal authorities and that Sankara 
himself may have held a different view, 
it may be pointed out that in this com- 
mentary on the Gita but particularly on 
VI. 12 of Katha Dpanishad he most 
clearly states what his own conviction 
is. “Buddhi is our sole authority in 
comprehending the real nature of exist- 
ence and non-existence.” 

Now, does Buddhi or Jnanam mean 
intuition leading to mysticism, or intel- 
lect leading to science ; or Joes it imply 
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something else leading to philosophic 
knowledge? Dr. Otto himself says that 
intuitions are varied in their character. 
His intuition gives him a knowledge 
which places Christianity on a higher 
level than Vedanta, We know that 
Bergson^s intuition tells him that change 
is the Ultimate Reality, KanUs intuition 
gives him his categorical imperative. 
A Vedantin’s intuition reveals, as it is 
said, a Brahman unchanging or ^static ^ 
as Dr. Otto prefers to call it. An 
Eckhart’s intuition posits a dynamic 
Godhead. A Croce’s intuition presents 
special aesthetic values. Were the ques- 
tion asked which of these intuitions is 
ultimate or whether all of them are 
equally true, seeing that psychological 
investigations show that intuitions are 
fallible, it is not to intuition by itself 
that we can appeal for solution but to 
something else like the intellect which 
can distinguish one kind of intuition 
from another and assess the worth of 
each. And if a di:^erence arises between 
intellect and intuition themselves, we 
can only fall back upon a co-ordination 
of the two as did Eichte and Schclling in 
Germany. But in Vedanta we appeal to 
what is called ‘Buddhi,’ a concept 
peculiar to Indian philosophy, especial- 
ly Vedanta. What then is ‘Buddhi?’ 
Is it different from Intuition or Intel- 
lect? What is its place in philosophy? 

It has been said however that San- 
kara is not a philosopher inasmuch as 
his interest is not a ‘scientific’ one. We 
shall have to enquire what relation there 
is between Science and Philosophy 
before we proceed to questions regard- 
ing Buddhi. And here comes the need 
for considering the criticisms of men 
who ignore the Scientific Value of 
Sankara’s thought. 

Professor Nagaraja Sarma, no doubt, 
refutes the theological arguments of Dr. 
Otto and <Jefends Sankara as a theo- 
The learned professor in his 


latest article on Sankara attacks other 
interpreters of Sankara’s teachings hold- 
ing that the professor’s own version of 
Sankara is the true one. May we not 
ask on what grounds the professor holds 
his own interpretation of Sankara’s 
words to be init' ? If he hud given us 
anywhere in his writings on Sankara 
an indication of the nature of his test 
of the truth, that justifies his interpre- 
tations, we should have thought his 
interpretation of Sankara the most reli- 
able* I do not refer to the Mimamsic 
rules of interpretation, I am asking 
for a test of the truth-value, which is 
the same as the philosofihic value, of 
interpretation. His tiritieism of Otto 
and of other Indian wriU^rs on Vedanta 
mark him, no doubt, as an excellent 
Sanskrit scholar. His theological and 
scholastic arguments are splendid. But 
as a philosophic critic aiming at truth 
he has yet to siiow that his interpre- 
tation reveals Sankara correctly. Only 
when he publishes to the world his test 
of the validity of his interpretations one 
can know whether his contentions as 
regards Sankara's teachings arc true to 
Sankara. Till then we shall not be in 
a position to aet'cpt his statement that 
“Sankara’s doctrine of Adhyasa is the 
rock on which the entire structure of 
Monistic Metaphysic ts grounded : that 
Adhyasa is fundamental ;ind founda- 
tional in Sankara’s system.” For, there 
are others equally, if not more autho- 
ritative, who hold that Avasthatraya 
and Causality form the bases of 
Sankara’s Advaita. 

How far critics of Professoi; Nagaraja 
Sarma ’s school take the scientific stand- 
point is thus a most relevant question. 
For, he gives no evidence either of 
appreciation or condemnation of San- 
kara as a scientific thinker. If San- 
kara’s mind be unscientific, both Dr. 
Otto and Prof. Nagaraja Sarma would 
be perfecstly justified in making Sankara 
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no more than a mystic or a scholastic 
theologian. 

Nor can we say that Science has no- 
thing to do with Philosophy as it was 
once held and is still being held by 
many. It is Theology or Mysticism 
that undervalues or ignores Science hut 
not Philosophy. In many a modern 
university. Philosophy which ignores 
Science fails to attract men, not because 
Philosophy bakes no bread, but because 
scriptural authorities, quotations and 
grammatical or other interpretations of 
words or phrases do not convince 
or satisfy the enquiring mind of to- 
day. The theological or scholastic 
defence of Sankara that so frequently 
appears is more a condemnation of him 
as a Philosopher than an appreciation. 
Whether such critics like it or not. 
Science is making itself recognized in 
Philosophy. Here are some of the 
latest views in regard to the attitude of 
^Philosophy^ in modern thinkers. 

One of them says, ® ^Philosophy must 
be scientific in the sense, that it cannot 
but accept the proved results of science. 
These results are both a starting point 
and the crucial test of the validity 
of its speculations. But philosophy 
because of the innate limitations of pure 
science must soar above the formula- 
tions which are presented to it by 
science. It* must also return to the 
same formulations in order to check up 
the truth of its own thought construc- 
tions. In both ways, therefore, science 
aids and even controls philosophy : for 
first of ail it starts philosophy on the 
right road to truth, and it calls her back 
to this road, whenever she strays into 
the bye-paths of error and falsehood 
or what is worse into blind alleys which 
lead nowhere.’’ (J. H. Ryan.) 
Another modern philosopher says : — 
‘'Hn the historic role of philosophy, 
the scientific factor, the element of cor- 
rectness of verifiable applicability has 


a place, but it is a negative one. The 
meanings delivered by confirmed obser- 
vation, experimentation, and calcula- 
tion, scientific facts and principles in 
other words, serve as tests of the values 
which tradition transmits and for those 
which emotion suggests. Whatever is 
not compatible with them must be eli- 
minated in any sincere philosophising. 
This fact confers upon scientific know- 
ledge an incalculably important office 
in philosophy.” (John Dewey) 

A third philosophic thinker of a 
different school says : — 

‘‘It cannot accept either the extreme 
of experimentation or the extreme of 
deductionism. Taken as an exclusive me- 
thod of approach to problems of philo- 
sophy, both views are inadequate and 
false. Each, however, has a great deal 
to contribute to an ultimately achiev- 
able synoptic view.” 

Yet, another authority says ; — 

“In philosophy we take the proposi- 
tions we make in science and in every- 
day life and exhibit them in a logical 
system.” 

A fifth, a modern philosophic author 
says : — 

“Philosophy is the attempt, by use 
of scientific methods, to understand the 
world in which we live.” (Patrick) 

A sixth, an accredited historian of 
philosophy says that philosophy is a 
summary of scientific knowledge and a 
completion of it. (Weber) 

A seventh, a most popular as well as 
an authoritative writer on philosophy, 
of our own day declares : “Modern 
science is its (philosophy’s) starting 
point and pre-condition, - .What is not 
in accord with this thought lies outside 
the sphere of modem philosophy. The 
modern definition of philosophy rejects 
two errors, which result from a wrong 
conception of it : the error that philo- 
sophy can exist without science and the 
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error that science can exist without 
philosophy.’’ (Paulsen) 

An eighth, a well-known philosophic 
thinker and writer holds that ‘^The 
first characteristic of the new philosophy 
is that it regards philosophy as essen- 
tially one with science. . , It conceives 
all knowledge as scientific knowledge to 
be ascertained and proved by naethods 
of science. ... It regards knowledge 
as a natural fact like another, with no 
mystic significance and no cosmic im- 
portance.” (Bertrand Russell) 

This error (that philosophy can exist 
without science) has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. We may find the remnants 
of it in the opinion which is occasional- 
ly advanced that a special study is pos- 
sible without a study of the sciences... 
however instructive such a study may 
be in itself, it cannot fail to be barren 
and empty unless it is supplimented by 
scientific studies in other fields. ‘‘A 
purus putus metaphysicus (without a 
knowledge of science) is a chimera or 
an empty babler.” ‘‘It remains a settled 
fact that a man is the better fitted to 
be a professional philosopher, the more 
familiar he is with... fields of Scientific 
Research” (Paulsen). 

In his latest (1931) articles on 


Philosophy l>r. Wolfe of the London 
University, not only combines philos- 
ophy and science but also says, “The 
original union of Philosophy and Science 
became loosened... In the course of the 
nineteenth century, there emerged some- 
thing like a definite antipathy between 
Science and Philosophy... This was 
largely due to some of the German 
Idealists... This kind of hostility gradual- 
ly disappeared.” 

These are enough to show that in the 
modern xuorld, that Philosophy that is 
not co-ordinated with Science is not of 
much value. It would be relegated to 
the region of Religion, Mysticism, Theo- 
logy or Scholasticism, in so far as it does 
not get the support of scientific method 
of enquiry. If Sankara be not a scienti- 
fic thinker, he must he culled either a 
mystic, as Justly pointed out by Dr. 
Otto, or a theologian. Critics like Prof. 
Nagaraja Sarma only make Sankara a 
scholastic theologian which is no better 
than Dr. Otto’s estimate. 

A more fun<Iamental question there- 
fore, is : Is Sankara a scientific think- 
er? This alone could help us to answer 
the question whether he is a philos-’ 
opher in the modern sense of the 
word. 


(To be concluded) 


HINDUISM: WHAT IT IS 

By Pkof. Akshoy Kumak Banerjee, M.A. 


Fundamental Unity of Hinduism 
Undeniable 

In my article, last month, I dis- 
cussed what Hinduism is not. It is 
apparent that Hinduism is neither a 
particular system of religious discipline, 
nor a partictilar system of social customs 


and habits, nor a particular system of 
philosophical doctrines, nor a particular 
system of political or national organiza- 
tion, But an intelligent inquiry into the 
essential ideas, sentiments and practices 
of the different religious systems pass- 
ing by the name of Hinduism, the 
fundamental assumptions and the ulti- 
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mate purposes of the various systems 
of philosophy evolved within it, the 
general principles underlying the diverse 
manners and customs of the social 
organizations within its fold, and the 
final goal always kept in view by its 
peoples in determining the course of 
their political and economic develop- 
ment, furnishes us with unmistakable 
evidence of the living unity behind all 
its diversities, — a common bond of 
fellowship uniting together all these 
social, religious, political and cultural 
institutions. Read any book of perma- 
nent value, — ^to whatever religious sect 
or social organization it may belong, and 
whatever may be the central subject- 
matter of its discussion, — and you can- 
not but be struck by an undercurrent 
of thought, which exhibits the universal 
Hindu attitude of mind. There is a 
common tune, a common underlying 
spirit, a common ulterior end every- 
where. Discourses on Chemical, Physi- 
cal, Pathological, Astronomical, and 
Economic subjects are all bound up by 
a living bond of unity of ideal and unity 
of spiritual attitude with the discourses 
on Religious, Ethical, Sociological and 
Philosophical topics. 

Now, the question is, what is this 
Hindu spirit ? What is the character 
of the essence which is immanent in all 
the diverse^ forms of Hinduism and 
which gives unity to them and leads 
them all to the same ultimate goal? 
But before we enquire into this funda- 
mental truth of Hinduism, let us 
examine what common characteristics 
are found in the external features of 
those different forms. From the ex- 
ternal features we should gradually 
make our way to the inner spirit. 

Common Features of the 
Hindu Sects 

(a) Respect for national culture 
One common feature of all Hindu 
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organizations has been already noted in 
the foregoing discussion. All sections 
of Hindus have an undying faith in the 
Vedas, which are believed to contain 
the fundamental truths revealed by God 
Himself to the most ancient Rishis or 
the earliest ancestors of mankind for the 
benevolent purpose of inspiring the 
human soul in all ages and countries 
with the noblest intellectual, moral, 
esthetic and spiritual ideals, and exercis- 
ing a regulative influence upon all kinds 
of human activities, with a view to lead 
the soul to its final blissful destiny. 
But they do not take the Vedas in the 
form in which they are available as the 
sole authority for setting up the ideals 
and determining the duties. They have 
also a high regard for the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, the Smritis and 
the Tantras, the Puranas and the 
Darshanas, which are later productions 
of the best talents of India and which 
are believed to be the proper channels 
through which those revealed truths of 
the Vedas, being progressively developed 
into a variety of forms without losing 
the essential spirit, have flowed conti- 
nuously to our planes of thought, feeling 
and action, and become suited to our 
tastes and capacities. Thus there have 
all along been developments of ideas 
and ideals in all the departments of 
Hindu life and emergences of many 
branches and sub-branches in course of 
these developments, but these have 
never cut themselves off from the root 
and the trunk. They have never dis- 
owned the glory of the past history of 
their origin and development. The faith 
and regard mentioned above may quite 
appropriately be interpretated as a deep 
reverence for and free submission to all 
the highest religious, moral an4 cultural 
achievements of India from time imme- 
morial to the most recent periods of 
her history. There is a laudable sense 
of honour and pride associated with 
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such reverence and submission. The 
feeling is common to all Hindus and is 
a strong bond of union among them. 

(b) Regard for national saints and 
heroes 

To the above is added a high personal 
regard for the national saints, heroes, 
teachers and reformers of India, Every 
great man or woman who has exercised 
any powerful influence upon the reli- 
gious, moral, social, political or cultural 
life of India at any stage of her deve- 
lopment, is remembered with deep 
respect by all classes of Hindus. The 
ancient Rishis of India, such as 
Vashistha, Viswamitra, Manu, Kapiki, 
Narada, Parashara, Goutama, Yajna- 
balkya, Vyasa, Shuka, Cliaraka, etc., — 
the great saints and thought-leaders of 
different ages, such as Buddha, Maha- 
vira, Shamkara, Goraksha-Natha, Rama- 
nuja, Chaitanya, Kavir, Nanak, Tulsi- 
das, Tukaram, etc., — the illustrious 
national heroes and royal-sages, such as 
Rama, Krishna, Bhishma, Arjuna, 
Yudhishthira, Harishchandra, Bhruba, 
Prahlad, etc., — the ideal women of 
India, such as Satee, Sceta, Savitree, 
Damayantee, Maitreyee, Gargce, etc., — 
they all have established a spiritual 
dominion in the hearts of all men and 
women who call themselves Hindus. In 
spite of all differences of opinion and 
mode of life, the Hindus in general draw 
their inspiration from these common 
sources and thus feel themselves as 
belonging to the same joint family. 

(c) Respect for places of national 
histoncal importance 

Thirdly, the Tirthas or the sacred 
places of pilgrimage constitute another 
strong bond of union among all sections 
of Hindus, These Tirthas are scattered 
over the whole of India, in the hills and 
dales, in the cities and forests, in the 
rivers and Is^s. Every Hindu thinks 


it a principal duty of his life to purify 
his outer and inner self by visiting as 
many of these Tirthas as his circum- 
stances allow. And in paying visits to 
the Tirthas, the Hindus do not draw 
any essential distinction between a 
Shaiva and a Vaishnava Tirtba, a 
Shakta and a Sour a and a Ganapatya 
Tirtba. All Tirthas are Hindu Tirthas, 
and they are sacred to every Plindu. 
And what are these Tirthas ? Ayodhya, 
Mathura, Kashi, Kanchi, Avanti, Puri, 
Dwaraka, etc., were at one time or an- 
other celebrated capitals of the most 
illustrious ruling dynasties of India, and 
retained their glories for a long period 
as the great centres of Indian culture 
and civilization, (‘xerting potent influ- 
ence of permanecit valuta upon the 
different aspects of Hindu life. Many 
of them, th<mgh long deprived of their 
political significance, carry to this day 
living memories of the glorious past of 
India, and continue to be the most 
important centres of social, religious 
and intellectual culture, from which all 
classes of Hindus of ail religious creeds 
and all social habits <lraw their inspira- 
tion. 

The* iinpc^rfant rivers of India, dis- 
tributee! among different provinces, 
constitute another class of 'firthas. The 
Ganga, the Jatmiiia, the Godavari, the 
Saraswati, the Narmada, -the Sindhu, 
the Kaveri, have to l)e daily remember- 
ed by every Hindu, at least at the time 
of bathing or using water for the per- 
formance of any sacred duty ; in what- 
ever petty village a Hindu may reside, 
he is to imagine that the water he is 
bathing in or drinking or offering to his 
deity or his departed ancestors, is the 
water of all the sacred rivers of India 
put together; he is taught to bear in 
mind that he is a resident, not merely 
of the poor village, but of the whole of 
India. 

The great mountalnE all over India are 
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also sacred to the Hindus, The Hima- 
layas inspire the Hindu mind with the 
memories of Amarnath, Kedarnath, 
Badarikashram, Kailas, Pashupatinath, 
Kamakhya, Chandranath and many 
other holy places. The Vindhya range, 
the Gaya hills, the Nilagiri, the Sahya- 
dri, etc., are all sanctified by inspiring 
spiritual associations. The large forests 
of India rouse in the Hindu mind the 
memories of Tapovans (forests of 
spiritual discipline), and great forest- 
universities. The notable Indian lakes 
like Dwaipayana, Pushkara, Manasa, 
etc., are also of great spiritual signi- 
ficance to the Hindus. The important 
battlefields of Kurukshetra, Nasik, 
Rameshwar, Lanka, etc., bear also great 
spiritual associations. 

Whatever places have been sanctified 
by the Tapasya or spiritual culture of 
the venerable Rishis, Munis, Yogins, 
Bhaktas and Sadhus of India — no 
matter, to whatever particular sects or 
schools they might belong, — or have 
been associated with the noble activities 
of the great national heroes and royal 
sages, or have been made memorable by 
some occurrences of historical import- 
ance from the political, social, moral, 
intellectual or religious point of view, 
or have become notable by their own 
aesthetic beauty and sublimity, — ^they 
are all regairded as sacred Tirthas by 
all classes of Hindus, irrespective of 
their differences in other matters. In 
this way, Mother India as a whole with 
all her historical and geographical 
associations, with all her natural and 
acquired glories, with all her past, pre- 
sent and future, has got a spiritual 
significance in the eyes of every Hindu. 
It is easily imaginable what a great 
potent factor it is in unifying all the 
sects and societies within the fold of 
Hinduism and giving a definite mould 
and direction to the mentality of all 
Hindus. 


Hinduism means Indianism 

From the above points of community 
in the external features of the diverse 
sections of the Hindus, shall we be far 
from truth in arriving at a general 
conclusion that Hinduism practically 
means Indianism ? Does not Hinduism 
evidently mean the sanctification and 
spiritualization of all that is great and 
good, sublime and beautiful, valuable 
and useful in the political, social, moral, 
intellectual and religious resources and 
achievements of India ? Would it be 
wrong to assert that whoever accepts 
India, so spiritualized, as the presiding 
deity of his soul, has a legitimate claim 
to be regarded as a Hindu? It admits 
of no doubt whatsoever that this spirit 
of Indianhood has all along been exercis- 
ing a supreme inspiring and unifying 
influence upon all branches of Hinduism 
ever since the beginning of its life’s 
course. 

The etymology of the name Hindu 
also supports the same conclusion. It 
is generally known that the terms Hindu 
and Indian are both derived from the 
term Sindhu, which was the most 
important river supplying the needs of 
the coimtry inhabited by the earliest 
ancestors of the Hindus or the Indians. 
‘Hind’ is the Persian form and ‘Indo’ 
the Greek form of the term ‘Sindh’ or 
‘Sindhu.’ The names ‘Hindu’ and 
‘Indian’ are both given by the foreign- 
ers. The ethical and social institutions, 
the political and economic organizations, 
the religious and philosophical systems, 
the scientific and literary pursuits, — all 
the aspects of human culture, which 
have been developed in this vast country 
called Hindusthan or India, i.e., the 
land of the Sindhu or the Indus, have 
been known to foreigners as Hindu or 
Indian. But it is also demonstrably 
true that there is one rea] Hindu or 
Indian spirit, which pervades the whole 
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atmosphere of India and gives a dis- 
tinct orientation to all the various forms 
in which this life and the genius of the 
Indian people have exhibited them- 
selves. 

It is to be observed that the unity of 
Indianhood that is so very striking in 
all Hindu organizations cannot be 
regarded as a political unity, nor can 
the consciousness of this unity be 
designated as patriotism, in the modern 
senses of these terms. The whole of 
Hindusthan had never been under the 
administration of a single political 
authority, and the different political 
powers ruling different portions of 
the country had often been in rela- 
tions of hostility with one another- 
There had been change after change in 
the ruling dynasties. But this absence 
of unity in the political administration 
and the frequent political vicissitudes 
did not stand in the way of the conti- 
nuity and development of the spirit of 
unity among the different sections of 
the Hindus and the general attitude of 
reverence for Mother India as a deified 
spiritual organism and her varied 
culture. The unity lay so deep in the 
region of the spirit, that it was only 
superficially affected by the politics of 
the country. It is not so much the 
political India that the Hindus worship 
and receive their inspiration from, but 
the cultural and spiritual India, that 
supplies them with the most highly 
cherished ideals of their life and in whose 
greatness they have immortal faith. 

Geneeal Agreement among Hindu 

^ Social Systems 

(a) Division of society into four Varnas 

Let us now direct our attention to the 
uniformity in the general structure of 
the sopial systems that have grown and 
developed under the banner of Hindu- 
ism. h;^ find some essential points 


of community and certain common ideals 
and principles underlying them. One of 
the most striking features which attracts 
our notice is the ordering of the society 
according to the distinctions of Varna. 
Varna means characteristic— that which 
gives a distinctive character to any being 
and thereby places it in a particular 
class. It is in accordance with some 
fundamental differences in the essen- 
tial characteristics of men that the 
Hindus formed the grand conception of 
dividing the human race into four 
original classes. All men are born and 
brought up as members of the society, 
and the society is entitled to arrange for 
their education, self-discipline and self- 
development in harmony with their res- 
pective inborn characters and capacities 
(Gun a) UkS well as to entrust them with 
the corresponding duties and respon- 
sibilities (Karma) best suited to them. 
On this principle the Hindu society 
organizes itself as composed of four 
essential parts or organs, with four kinds 
of duties and obligations to the society, 
suited to four types of human beings, 
having four different kinds of funda- 
mental characteristics as ordained by 
God, Those whose inner nature and 
inborn capacities are particularly suited 
to the culture of the higher and subtler 
ideals of human life arc provided with 
opportunities and privilege^ conducive 
to their advancement in that direction 
and are entrusted with the charge of the 
preservation, development and distribu- 
tion of the intellectual, moral and spiri- 
tual treasures of the society. They are 
classed as Brahmans, They are expect- 
ed to be so trained as to voluntarily 
give up all ambitions for material pros- 
perity, set examples of plain living and 
high thinking and devote their time and 
energy to the loving service of all classes 
of people with thek intellectual, moral 
and religious attamments. There is 
another type of men who by thek 
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natural tendencies and capacities can be 
most profitably trained for and placed in 
charge of maintaining peace, harmony 
and justice among the different classes 
of people in the society, protecting the 
society from all internal and external 
forces of disorder, and preserving the 
rights and liberties of as well as enforc- 
ing the respective duties and obligations 
upon every individual and group within 
it. They are classed as Kshatriyas. 
There is a third type of men similiarly 
fitted for undertaking the no less res- 
ponsible duty of the production, deve- 
lopment and distribution of the material 
wealth of the society. They are classed 
as Vaishyas. All the rest whose physical, 
mental and moral resources can be use- 
fully employed in dependent service are 
placed in the general class of Shudras, 
and they are required to serve the 
society as subordinate assistants of the 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas. 
These are the four main divisions, upon 
the harmonious relationship of which 
the life and progress of the Hindu 
society is believed to depend. They are 
described as the four essential parts or 
organs of the social body, — the Brah- 
mans representing the head, the Ksha- 
triyas the trunk and the arms, the 
Vaishyas the hips and the thighs, and 
the Shudras, the legs. The Hindu social 
systems do not recognize any fifth Varna 

Though this organization of the 
people into such a living whole, or this 
division of the social organism into such 
organically related parts, was essentially 
based upon the recognition of distinc- 
tions and relations arising out of four 
different, but mutually complementary, 
types of human characteristics, the 
clement of birth could not possibly be 
ignored. Heredity, family traditions, 
immediate domestic and social environ- 
ments are quite reasonably recognized 
as potent factors determining the charac- 
7 


teristics of the individuals. People feel- 
ing proud of the culture of their family 
coming down from generation to genera- 
tion think it their pleasant duty to train 
their children in accordance with that 
culture. In this way the system natural- 
ly becomes hereditary, and no inconsis- 
tency with the original principle is per- 
ceived till the mode of education and 
discipline becomes divorced from the 
cultural history of the family and the 
group to which the individuals belong. 

(h) Supremacy of Brahmans 

All the Hindu social institutions agree 
in this also, that the highest place of 
honour is allotted to the Brahmans. 
Here again we meet with the operation 
of an immanent social ideal of the 
Hindus. When a society is allowed to 
be governed by natural laws as common- 
sense finds them, it is the political and 
the economic powers of the country — 
the Kshatriyas and the Vaishyas — that 
gain the upper hand in all matters and 
rule the society by the might of their 
arms and wealth. The military and the 
wealthy classes may have to settle their 
accounts with each other, and each in 
its turn may acquire the power of 
exerting a controlling influence upon the 
other ; but they cannot be made to bow 
down before any other class, poorer in 
respect of earthly prosperity and poli- 
tical authority, simply on the ground 
that it is culturally and spiritually 
superior. But the Hindu social organi- 
zation is based on the fundamental 
assumption of the superemacy of spirit 
over matter, of spirituality over animal- 
ity, of moral and religious and intellec- 
tual culture over political and economic 
and materialistic grandeur of self- 
imposed poverty over the enjoyment of 
inherited or acquired property. The 
greater the willing sacrifice of earthly 
position and power and enjoyments and 
the higher the kind of service rendered 
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to the society from this point of view, 
the greater the worth in the estimation 
of the Hindu society. It is on this prin- 
ciple that the Brahmans, who are in 
duty bound to be materially poor, but 
culturally and spiritually rich, receive 
the homage of all other sections of the 
society. The Kshatriyas occupy the 
next place, because they, by the exer- 
cise of their military power and wisdom 
and by making adequate provisions fer 
suitable organizations and institutions, 
have to look after the peaceful and 
steady development of the cultural and 
spiritual life of the society. The 
Vaishyas, who from the materialistic 
point of view ought to occupy the 
highest place, and upon whom the in- 
dustrial, agricultural and economic 
development of the society depends, get 
the third position in this spiritual 
design. The Shudras, who supply 
labour — general as well as technical, 
skilled as well as unskilled — to all the 
departments of the society’s work, and 
who contribute such a good deal to the 
existence and advancement of the life of 
the society, are given the lowest, but 
not the least important, position in this 
spiritually conceived organization. Each 
Varna has its distinctive rights, distinc- 
tive duties, distinctive courses of dis- 
cipline for self-purification and distinc- 
tive forms of education and training for 
self-development. All these are inten- 
ded for its self-fulfilment through the 
proper exercise of its distinctive powers 
and tendencies, and for making it fit for 
the service it is expected to render to 
the society. 

The observations that are being made 
here are merely interpretative, and not 
critical. But it is to be remarked in 
connection with the principle of social 
organization of the Hindus, that the 
creation ofi;he innumerable castes and 
social distinctions among 
them is no essential part of the organi- 


zation itself, but is the result of the de- 
generation of the system. There can be 
no question of untouchability or un- 
approachability among the organically 
related parts of the same living body. 
Originally it was only an extreme form 
of penalty, allied to exile or social boy- 
cott, inflicted on particular persons or 
families or groups for gross violation of 
moral principles and social laws. It is 
impossible to regard any class of persons 
as belonging to Hinduism, and at the 
same time permanently untouchable to 
others of the same social organism. The 
detailed discussion of this matter must 
be reserved for a future e>ceasion* 

In every social organization the dis- 
tinctions of higher and kjwer, better and 
worse, superior and inferior, are inevi- 
table. It is human nature to draw 
idt‘ali.stic distirndions alongside with 
naturalistic distinctions. In drawing 
such idealistic distinctions, there is 
scope enough for differences of opinion. 
Different men -and for the matter of 
that, differtmt soei(.‘ties « different 

conceptions about the ideal of human 
life. On aceount of such different stand- 
points, their judgments upon men and 
their modes ol life naturally differ. 
Judgments of value ax utility are al- 
ways deductive. They refer to ideals, 
from which the degrees of ^ealuc or use- 
fulness of things are deduced. Of two 
things one may appear more valuable 
from one point of view, and another 
from another point of view. Of two 
cla.sses of people devoted to the pursuit 
of two different kinds of objects or em- 
ployed in making two different kinds 
of contributions to the well-l)eing of the 
society, either class may be judged as 
higher or lower, superior or inferior, 
according to the conception of the highest 
standard of well-being or the highest 
ideal to be realized. However the 
different societies may differ in their 
conception of the ideal and their corns- 
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ponding judgment, no human society 
can altogether wipe out these distinc- 
tions from its system. These distinc- 
tions of superiority and inferiority 
among the different branches of any 
social organism give an unerring indica- 
tion of the ideal immanentiy operating 
in that particular society. 

In the social organizations of the 
Hindus in all times and places, the 
highest position has, as mentioned 
above, been allotted to the Brahmans. 
This implies that the ideal operating in 
them is chiefly cultural and spiritual, 
and only secondarily political and eco- 
nomic. There is, as we have noted, at 
the back of the Hindu mind a recogni- 
tion of the superemacy of spirit over 
matter, of the soul over the body and 
the mind, and consequently of intellec- 
tual, moral and religious culture over 
physical, political and economic aggran- 
disement. The contributions which the 
Brahmans make to the general good of 
the society, and the influence which they 
exert upon all other sections, are almost 
wholly cultural and spiritual. The 
power of arms and the power of wealth 
are felt by everybody. In the natural- 
istic order of the society they occupy 
the supreme position. So long and so 
far as animality reigns in the society, 


their supremacy is unchallengeable. It 
is only an extraordinary power of spiri- 
tual idealism that can subordinate these 
political and economic powers and can 
make them do homage to those who 
are culturally, morally and spiritually 
superior. It is this idealism which finds 
expression in the Brahmanical supre- 
macy in the Hindu social organization. 
The ideals which all classes of Hindus 
seek to realize in and through the per- 
formance of their duties in the respec- 
tive spheres of their life are set up by the 
Brahmans, and the laws which the poli- 
tical authorities are expected to enforce 
for the regulation of the activities and 
the devlopment of the lives of all classes- 
of people are also determined by the 
Brahmans. They are expected to have 
no worldly ambitions of their own, and 
consequently their interests cannot con- 
flict with the interests of any other class.. 
Hence the laws of rights and duties, 
enacted by them are expected not only 
to be perfectly consistent with the ulti- 
mate principles of justice and bene- 
volence, but also to be truly conducive 
to the harmonious development of the 
inner and outer life of each individual 
as well as to the advancement of the 
society as a whole in the direction of 
the highest ideal. 


(To he concluded) 


MAHENDRA NATH GUPTA 

By Swami Raghavananda 


One of the last of the Romans is gone. 
Of that blessed confraternity of souls 
called into being by the divine touch of 
Sri Ramakrishna and gathered round 
him by the mystic call of his spirit, 


the number has been dwindling. 
Mahendra Nath Gupta, better known 
by the pen-name of or as Master 

Mahasay, lived longer than many of his 
younger brothers and preached by life 
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and speech the message of his Master 
with unabated zeal and energy till the 
last. This group which gathered round 
the towering personality of Sri Rama- 
krishna like iron round a loadstone, was 
set apart from the rest of common 
humanity, by peculiar endowments of 
head and heart which marked them out 
as born to show "^‘the way, the truth, 
and the life”. The Master would often 
compare himself and his blessed group 
to a troupe of Bauls (god-intoxicated 
souls) who suddenly appeared in human 
society, danced and sang the name of 
God and then as suddenly disappeared 
into the unknown, leaving man in awe 
and admiration, staggered by the force 
and fascination of their heavenly per- 
sonalities. The present writer having 
come into intimate touch with many 
members of this group has felt this in 
his heart of hearts. 

Mahendra Nath was born on the 
14ith July, 1854, at his family residence 
at Sibnarain Das Lane. His father 
Madhusudan Gupta and his mother 
Swarnamayee Devi were both very 
pious people. They had four sons and 
four daughters of whom Mahendra was 
the third. The outstanding impres- 
sion left on Mahendra Nath by his 
parents was the piety of his mother to 
whom he was deeply attached. Once 
when he was only four years old, he 
accompanied his mother to witness the 
Ratha Yatra festival at Mahesh on the 
Ganges near Calcutta and when return- 
ing, the party landed at Dakshineswar 
Ghat to witness the temple of Mother 
Kali, then newly built by Rani Rasmoni 
in 1855. ‘‘The temple was all white 
then, new and fresh ,* while going round 
the temple I lost sight of my mother, 
and was crying for her on the dais 
•of the temple. Some one then came 
from inside caressed me and began 
to call out, ‘Whose child is this? 
Where is his mother *gone?’ ’’ The fond 


imagination of Mahendra Nath would 
dwell upon the incident and love to 
think that it was perhaps his Master, 
whom he met in early life in this fugi- 
tive way. The outstanding piety of his 
mother so impressed him in early life, 
that Mahendra grew very food of her, 
and when his mother died, he felt dis- 
consolate and wept bitterly. Then one 
night he saw his mother in a dream 
speaking in a sweet voice, “I have so 
long protected and looked after you, I 
shall still continue to look after you, 
but you will not see me.” Master 
Mahasay, after narrating the incident 
would say, “It is the Divine Mother 
of the universe who in one form as my 
earthly mother protected me in life. 
She is still protecting ami watehing over 
my life.” Ah ! what a blt‘ssed vision. 

The early lineaments of his character 
bespoke the intense spirituality of his 
later life. He was from a v(*ry early 
age of a religious ftirn of miiid, and the 
make-U|) of his mind was different from 
the ordinary. He was thus hh-ssed with 
religious ex]>erien<*e which <loes not fall 
to the lot tjf tlu; majority of humanity at 
an early age. We camtot e.xplain this 
unless we take into thought the fact 
that he was an Jnfurangn of Sri Rama- 
krishna, the Divine Incarnation, with 
whom he came us a helper In his pre- 
sent dispensation. These he narrated 
to Sri Ramakrishna (when he met him 
in later life), who was eontirmed in his 
already formed idea about him. 

This religious temperament found ex- 
pression in an early manifestation of 
piety. From an early age, whenever 
passing or repassing a temple, e.g., the 
Siddheswari Kali Temple at Thanthania, 
he would bow down before the Deity 
and stand in awe and reverence. At 
the time of the Durga Puja, he would 
sit for long hours near the Image, in 
the Thakur-dalan in the house next to 
his, rapt in love and admiration. He 
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was very fond, in early age, of seeking 
the company of Sadhus, who visited 
Calcutta, specially during the occasion 
of Yoga for Ganges bath or Mel as or 
en roii^te to the pilgrimage of Jagannath. 
Later in life he would relate to us that 
this his habit of seeking the company 
of Sadhus stood him in great stead and 
eventually brought him to the feet of 
the Prince of Sadhus — Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. Then he would go on 
and intensify the impression of the 
utility of Sadhu-sanga on his hearer by 
citing the example of xff^jpgr (a great 
ceremonial assemblage of birds). In that 
Yajna all the birds were invited to come, 
Salik, Finge, swallows and other com- 
mon species and therefore it was blessed 
latterly with the presence of the 
Paramahamsa, the great Swan, who 
came in stately gait in the wake of the 
other common birds to attend the 
Pakshi-Yajna. Thus he who seeks the 
company of Sadhus, is blessed even- 
tually with the sight of the Parama- 
hamsa (freed soul) who lives and moves 
among the Sadhus. What a forceful 
and fascinating way of singing the glory 
of Sadhu-sanga with which all our 
scriptures are replete ! 

Mahendra Nath was an intelligent 
scholar. He passed the Entrance 
Examination from the Hare School and 
occupied tlje second place ; in the 
F. A. Examination he stood fifth and 
graduated from the Presidency College 
in 1875 and stood third. It was during 
his time that the present grounds and 
building of the Presidency College was 
erected. He was a student of Mr. 
C. H. Tawney, the well-known Professor 
of English, with whom he kept up 
correspondeiice even after his retire- 
ment. This professor afterwards wrote 
a brochure on Sri Ramakrishna and his 
life. 

Towards the end of his college career, 
he married the daughter of Thakur 


Charan Sen, Srimati Nikunja Devi, who 
was related to the well-known religious 
teacher Keshab Chandra Sen as cousin. 
Nikunja Devi was also blessed with 
intimate acquaintance of Sri Rama- 
krishna and the Holy Mother and ob- 
tained their grace and love. 

Entering the household life he first 
served as headmaster of different 
schools, e.g., the Narail High School, 
City, Aryan, Model, Metropolitan, 
Shyambazar Branch and Oriental Semi- 
nary. Besides this he served in the 
City, Rip on, Metropolitan College as 
Professor of English literature, Mental 
and Moral Science, History and Poli- 
tical Economy. In 1882 when he first 
met Sri Ramakrishna, he was serving as 
teacher in the Shyambazar Branch 
School, established by Pandit Vidya- 
sagar. 

Before he met Sri Ramakrishna, the 
religious teacher whom he frequented 
and looked up to as his ideal was Keshab 
Chandra Sen. Keshab was then in the 
plenitude of his power and popularity 
and by his sermons and religious dis- 
courses and saintly character had won 
the heart of many Bengali youths like 
Mahendra Nath. He attended many of 
his Upasanas both at his family house 
and at the Navavidhan temple. He 
used to say that the soul-stirring 
prayers of Keshab, delivered in such 
sweet language and voice, his face 
bright with the enthusiasm of a pro- 
phet, produced a great impression on 
him, and Keshab appeared td him 
like a god. He had heard no one 
speak with such power, and none 
had stirred his soul so much before.. 
Latterly Mahendra Nath used to say 
that Keshab ’s sermons appealed to him 
perhaps because he was then contacting 
his Master through Keshab and his light, 
was then coming to him reflected 
through the medium of Keshab 
Chandra. Keshab had t£en already 
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made the acquaintance of Sri Rama- 
krishna and used to visit him in the 
company of his friends and disciples. 

It was at this time, in the spring of 
1882, that he first met his Master Sri 
Ramakrishna sitting in his room in the 
temple-garden of Dakshineswar dis- 
coursing on God before a rapt circle of 
listeners. The first meeting captivated 
the heart and soul of the disciple and 
he returned home, a slave to his love, 
to revisit him soon, ultimately to 
dedicate his all at the feet of his 
Master. Educated in Western lore, 
saturated with the writings of Western 
philosophers, Kant, Hegel, Hamilton 
and Herbert Spencer, he had shared the 
meaningless iconoclasm of the age and 
intellectual sufficiency of modern know- 
ledge, had a little of its hanteur and 
considered himself a Jnani, a man of 
knowledge. But a few hard knocks 
from the Master were enough to shatter 
his intellectual pride, shut his mouth, 
and place him in the position of a 
learner at the feet of one to whom 
knowledge was direct perception and 
revelation. The real Jnana Is know- 
ledge of God, the Ultimate Reality ; all 
other knowledge, limited and sense- 
bound, is only a form of ignorance. 
This he was never tired of iterating in 
later life to his listeners. “Intellect has 
been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting ; intellect, a feeble organon, 
limited and conditioned by the senses, 
cannot solve the problem of the Un- 
conditioned and the Unlimited. Revela- 
tion is necessary to have a knowledge 
of the Unconditioned Reality.** And 
for that, the association of Sadhus who 
are ever conomuning with the Infinite 
and Eternal and trying to commune, 
free from all distractions and isolated 
from all disturbing factors and thus 
capable of long and continued commu- 
nion, is the^sine qua non of religious 
knowledge. That alone will give us m 


tangible form the suddha inana and 
huddhi (pure mind) which will receive 
and catch messages from the Beyond, 
the Unconditioned and Infinite Reality, 
Without that no amount of intellectual 
knowledge and study of scriptures is 
of any avail to take us into the region 
of the Unconditioned. 

He found in his Master one to whom 
knowledge was revelation, who was not 
walking in tlie dim twilight of finite 
knowledge, half-light,, and half-dark- 
ness, hut ever in the dear daylight of 
revelation and tlirect perception of 
truths in Bupersensuous consciousness 
(Samadlii). H<; found it in his Master, 
as he found in iu)iu* other. His 
Master’s intense hunger for truth, his 
frequent plung(?s into the depths of 
supereonsc‘iousness (Samadhi), his per- 
ception of God, as a vtTy near and ever- 
present Reality, and his sw'cet-souled 
and rapturtms coinmunioii with the 
Divine Mother ami conversation with 
Her produetHl u deep impression on 
Mahcndra Nath and putting aside all 
vanities of education, h<* became a rapt 
listener to the flow of revealed know- 
ledge that fell from the lips of his 
beloved Master in trance, semi-trance 
and in states of outwartl conscious- 
ness. This attitude maintained to 
the last. Seeing his attitude of rapt 
wonderment, drinking in hi^i words, the 
Master once called him to himself and 
broke the secret I “Whatever you hear 
failing from this mouth, know, it is the 
Mother speaking.” Mahendra Nath was 
thus confirmed in his view. 

His Master recognised at first sight 
the spiritual calibre of Mahcndra Nath, 
and the wonderful spiritual material 
which lay imbedded in his make-up 
waiting for a spark of the Divine Fire. 
He was a little shocked to hear from 
his mouth, in answer to his query, that 
he had already bound himself by marital 
ties and that a mm had been bom to 
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Mm 1 The Master felt sorry, ‘Alas ! 
alas !’ he said. For it was the Master’s 
idea that one must conserve all one’s 
power and not scatter it in cares of 
family life or worldly pursuits. One 
should direct the whole collected and 
concentrated energy of mind, body and 
soul Godwards ; then only there will be 
a wonderful development of spirituality. 
Then He explained to Mahendra Nath, 
“I can see from the signs of your eyes, 
brows and face, that you are a Yogi. 
You look like a Yogi who has just left 
his seat of meditation.” Such was the 
concentrated force of Yoga, of deep 
God-thinking, impressed on his features, 
transparent to the eye of the Master; 
and the Master knew that if all the 
material that lay in Mm had taken 
fire, it would have produced a wonderful 
conflagration of spirituality. 

The Master then began to train him 
for his work, as helper in Ms Lila, for 
which he had brought Mahendra Nath 
with Mm. He began to advise him how 
to live the life of Grihasta-Sannyasa and 
all his instructions to him tended that 
way. In his first meeting when Sri M. 
asked the Master how to live in the 
world, the Master said (See Kaihamrita 
Part I, Khanda I, Chapter 5 : 

“Do all your work, but keep your 
mind on God. Wife, children, father 
and mothei;;, live with all and serve 
them, as if they are your own, but 
know in your mind that your relations 
with them are temporary. 

“The maid-servant of a rich man’s 
house, does all the work of the house- 
hold but her mind flies to where her 
native home is in the country. She 
calls her Master’s children hers and 
brings them up as such, she calls them, 
‘My Ram, My Hari,’ but knows in her 
mind that they are none of her own. 

“The tortoise swims about in the 
waters of the lake, but his mind is 
fixed to where her eggs are laid on the 


banks. So do all the work of the 
world, but keep the mind in God. 

“After attaining to love of God, if 
you mix in worldly work, you will 
remain non-attaehed. 

“For that one must retire to solitude 
occasionally and think on God intensely 
and exclusively. 

“In order to raise butter from milk, 
one must let the milk set into curd 
in a solitary place, then one must, 
sitting alone, with concentration, churn 
the curd; then the butter will rise on 
the top and that butter will float on 
the water and not get mixed up with it. 

“Similarly if by prayer and medita- 
tion in a solitary place one can raise 
the butter of love and knowledge of 
God in the mind, then keep the mind 
in worldly work, it will float on the 
waters of the world, it will remain non- 
attached; in the world, but not of it.” 

How difficult it is to practise these 
things in worldly life, in the midst of 
wife, children, money, and hundred 
worldly distractions, in the storm-centre 
of life exposed to gusts from all direc- 
tions, — any one who has attempted it 
knows in his heart of hearts. It 
becomes easier if one isolates oneself 
in early life, fixes one’s thoughts 
first on God and then mixes in the 
world. Yet Mahendra Nath, through 
the grace of the Guru, carried it to 
success, and attained to perfect Yoga 
in God in the midst of the storm and 
stress of life. The grace of the Guru 
made the impossible possible. Any 
one who had seen Mahendra Nath in 
later life would bear testimony to the 
fact that he lived in the world only 
in name, that his mind was always in 
union with God, revelling in His Love 
and Knowledge. His unbounded joy in 
the company of Bhaktas and Sadhus, 
which he always prayed for, the inces- 
sant flow of his words while talking of 
God and things of God, his easiness of 
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access to the Bhaktas at any hour of 
the day or evening, ready to sit in 
their company and hold unwearied 
discourse on God and his Master’s life 
and personality till a late hour of the 
night, were a phenomenon to see, and 
wonder that in this Kali Yuga, when 
there are so many obstructions, it is 
possible to live in the world, wrapt 
in the love and thought of God. In 
the latter part of his life when he lived 
in 50, Ahmerst Street, it was a place 
of pilgrimage to many, and some 
visited it everyday. Whenever you 
would go, you would find that 
either, he was listening to some devo- 
tional scriptures being read, and making 
comments occasionally, or he was talk- 
ing of his Master and his teachings 
throwing wonderful sidelights from the 
life and teachings of Jesus, Chaitanya 
and Sri Krishna by apposite references 
to the Bible, Puran, Bhagavat, Upani- 
shad, etc. There was no other talk, 
no other discussion, say, of Politics, 


Sociology or anything. If these were 
brought in by some venturesome ques- 
tioner, they were at once turned skil- 
fully to a religious topic, to the life 
and teachings of Sri Eamakrishna, and 
the whole attnosphere was changed. 
No word was heard hut the word of 
God, no word was spoken but the word 
of God, nti word wm rea<i but the word 
of God. 

The Master kiU“W tluit Mahcndra 
Nath was one of his ‘oflieers,’ destined 
to ])reach his word, and he began to 
train and etnnrnission him for the 
purptKse. Ho w<! find one day in July, 
18H3, the Mastt‘r, in one of his trances, 
praying the Mf)ther about Mahendra 
Nath, “Mother, why have you given 
him only one Kafa of Power ! I see I 
That will he stiifleient for your work?” 
So as early as that, all these arrange- 
ments were being made secretly with 
the Mother, commissioning the disciples 
with power, so that they would do the 
work of teaching people in future. 


(To be contintLed) 


SOCIALISM IDEALISM IN (lOETOF/S 
LYRICS AND DRAMAS 


By Prof. Bknoy Kumar Sarkar 
(Concluded from the last t$sue) 


Goethe As Father of Romantic 
Movement 

In the summer of 1827, some five 
years before his death, Goethe received 
a letter from Walter Scott. feel 
myself highly honoured,” wrote Scott, 
“that any of my productions should 
have been sq fortunate as to attract the 
attention of Goethe, to the number 


whose admirers I have belonged since 
the year 1798, when notwithstanding 
my slight knowledge of the German 
language, I was bold enough to translate 
into English the Gmtz von Berlichin- 
gen. In the youthful undertaking, I 
had quite forgotten that it is not enough 
to feel the beauty of a work of genius, 
but that one must also thoroughly 
underst«uid the language In whidh it is 
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written before one can succeed in making 
such beauty apparent to others. Never- 
thelesSi I still set some value on that 
youthful effort, because it at least shows 
that I knew how to choose a subject 
which was worthy of admiration.” 

Scott, translator of Goethe ! In this 
little fact of literary history lies, to a 
great extent, hidden the great history of 
a superb movement in the world’s 
thought. Even as the renowned author of 
th&Lay of the Last Minstrel (1805), Mar- 
mion (1908) and the Waverley Novels 
(1814) Scott was looking up to Goethe 
in 1827 with all the warm feelings of a 
youngster. The same spirit of hearty 
admiration which had prompted him to 
produce the ‘^Youthful undertaking,” 
namely, the translation of Goetz, per- 
vades the letter from beginning to end. 
That ‘‘youthful effort” was valuable to 
him still, the “subject,” “worthy of 
admiration” and the piece “a work of 
genius.” This abiding enthusiasm for 
Goethe’s drama, composed as it was on 
a mediaeval German Knight, enables us 
to psycho-analyse the soul of Scott as an 
embodiment of romanticism in British 
literature. And we visualize at once that 
a great deal of the romantic movement 
in the world’s literature is to be fathered 
upon Goethe, the genuinely adored 
“Ourtt” of Scott. 

The revival of mediaevalism is one 
of the chief items in Scott’s contribu- 
tions to idealism and romanticism. 

It is this same “Back to the Middle 
Ages” that Scott in his younger days 
discovered in the work of the famous 
German contemporary. Goetz, the hero 
of Goethe’s drama, flourished in the 
fitteenth century during the reign of 
Maximilian I, Emperor of Germany. 
Previous to this period the German 
nobles, — ^from big princes and prelates 
down to the petty Knights and Barons, 
— enjoyed Famtrecht, the privilege of 
carrying on private wars. But in 1495 


this privilege was abolished by an ordi- 
nance of Maximilian. 

“Upon the jarring interests of the 
princes and clergy on the one hand and 
of the Free Knights and petty imperial 
feudatories on the other,” says Scott in 
the preface to his English translation 
of Goetz, “arise the incidents of the 
following drama. The hero was in reali- 
ty a zealous champion for the privileges 
of the Free Knights, and was repeatedly 
laid under the ban of the Empire for the 
feuds in which he was engaged, from 
which he was only released in conse- 
quence of high reputation for gallantry 
and generosity.” 

Scott writes further, “In Germany 
it is the object of enthusiastic admira- 
tion ; partly owing doubtless to the force 
of national partiality towards a perfor- 
mance in which the ancient manners of 
the country are faithfully and forcibly 
painted.” 

It is in antiquarian productions like 
Percy’s Reliques (1765) and Chatterton’s 
For genes (1769) that literary criticism 
as a rule attempts to trace the begin- 
nings of Scott’s themes. And of course 
for a non-British source of romanticism 
in Scott as in others it is the universal 
custom to cite Rousseau. But in regard 
to romanticism in general as well as to 
Scott’s poems and novels in particular, 
— especially so far as mediaevalism is 
concerned, — ^the student of world-lit- 
erature would have his feet on perfectly 
solid ground if he were to single out 
that finished product of literary art 
entitled Goetz as the chief source of 
creative inspiration. It remains to add 
that the original German was published 
in 1773 when Goethe was only twenty- 
four years old. 

Goethe as the World’s First 
Nationalist 

If Goetz (1773) is a drama in which 
Goethe enables us to have a glimpse into 
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his view of the internal constitution of 
the German empire and of the mutual 
political relations between its different 
members, the tragedy entitled Es^mont 
(1786) is a study in foreign subjection 
and the problems of external freedom. 
Goethe here analyses the fortunes of the 
Dutch people smarting under the double 
tyranny of Spain, political and religious. 

In Act I, Scene 2 we find the Spanish 
regent, Margaret of Parma much vexed 
over the rebellious disturbances in this 
and that province of the Netherlands. 
She is discussing the gravity of the situa- 
tion with her Secretary Machiavcl with 
special reference to the character of 
Count Egmont whose loyalty to the 
Spanish Emperor she finds very qixes- 
tionable- Machiavel says in the course 
of the conversation in part as follows > — 

*‘How can we hope to acquire and to 
maintain the confidence of the Nether- 
lander, when he sees that we are more 
interested in appropriating his posses- 
sions, than in promoting his welfare, 
temporal or spiritual ? Does the number 
of souls saved by the new bishops exceed 
that of the fat benefices they have swal- 
lowed? And are they not for the most 
part foreigners ?” 

In addition to this “economic inter- 
pretation” of foreign rule Goethe has 
put into MachiavePs mouth some consi- 
derations such as might be regarded as 
constituting the core of the latter- 
day “principle of nationality/^ Says 
Machiavel : 

“Will not people prefer being governed 
by their own countrymen and according 
to their ancient customs, rather than 
by foreigners, who from their first en- 
trance into the land, endeavour to 
enrich themselves at the general expense, 
who measure everything by a foreign 
standard, and who exercise their autho- 
rity without cordiality or sympathy?” 

While reading this sentence it were 
w^l to note that Egmcmt was published 


three years before the French Revolu- 
tion and two decades before the German 
people found itself in the condition of 
the Netherlands of the sixteenth century 
and had to undertake the war of libera- 
tion (18(Kbl8li{) against Napoleon. But 
nobody can ignore that in these senti- 
ments of Goctiu* we arc encountering 
the beginnings (d that modern philo- 
sophy of nationalism which has had such 
powerful Euro|>ean exponents as Fichte, 
List, Maxzini, John Stuart Mill and 
others. 

In Act IV Scene 2 we have the patriot- 
martyr Egmont himself speaking in 
reply to the Duke of Aha. Some of 
Goethe’s words on Egmeud’s lips are 
given below : 

*‘It is easy for the shepherd to drive 
before him a flock of sheep ; the ox 
draws the plough without opposition; 
hut if you would ride the^ noble steed, 
you must study his thoughts, you must 
require nothing unreasonable, nor un- 
reasonably, from him. 

*‘The burgher di'sircH to retain his 
ancient constitution ; to he governed 
by his own countrymen ; and why? 
Because he knows in that ease how he 
shall be ruled, because he can rely upon 
their disinterestedness, upon their sym- 
pathy with his fate. 

^‘Natural is it, that the burgher 
should prefer being governed by one 
born and reared in the mme land, whose 
notions of right and wrong are in har- 
mony with his own and whom he can 
regard his brother.” 

Verily, the creator of Egmont is the 
world’s first “Nationalist/^ Besides, 
Goethe’s Egmont is not a mere orator 
or demagogue. His death sentence he 
meets with the following words : — 

“And now from this dungeon I shall 
go forth to meet a glorious death ; I die 
for freedom, for whose cause I have 
lived and fought and for whom I now 
offer myself up a sorrowiag sacrifice. 
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^‘Protect your homes 1 And to save 
those who are most dear to you, be 
ready to follow my example, and to 
fall with joy.’’ 

In 1786 Goethe was thirty-seven 
years old. It is the storm and stress” 
embodied in his Egjnont that was later 
followed up by Schiller in Wilhelm Tell 
and other plays of national freedom. 

Goethe’s Patriotism 

Goethe’s patriotism finds a vigorous 
expression later in Hermann and Doro- 
thea (1796-97). There, while referring 
to the French invasion of the Rhineland 
Hermann speaks as follows : — 

‘‘But, alas, how near is the foe ! 

By the Rhine’s flowing waters 
We are protected indeed ; but what 

are rivers and mountains 
To such a terrible nation, which 

hurries along like a tempest !” 
Hermann’s patriotic sense counsels him 
to a course of action which is far above 
the duties prescribed by ordinary civic 
manners and morals. To his mother 
this young man explains the situation in 
the following manner : — 

“Ah ! and can Germans dare to remain 
at home in their dwellings 
Thinking perchance to escape from the 
widely threat’ning disaster? 
Dearest mpther, I tell you that I 

to-day am quite sorry 
That I was lately excused, when they 
selected the fighters out of the 
townsfolk.” 

Hermann considers it a sin to have been 
excused because of his being the ^‘only 
son.” He feels that he is a “shirker” 
and declares : — 

“Were it not better however for me 
to fight in the vanguard 
On the frontier, than have to await 
disaster and bondage ? 
Yes, my spirit has told me, and in my 
innermost bosom 


Feel I courage and longing to live and 
die for my country 
And to others to set an example 

worthy to follow.” 
In these lofty words Goethe has spoken 
not only for himself visdvis France but 
for all generations of youths yearning for 
self-sacrifice and martyrdom at the altar 
of the country’s freedom, Goethe is 
here the spokesman of the same “Youth 
Movement” which about a decade later 
was to get a shape in the philosophical 
idealism of Fichte’s Lectures to the Ger- 
man Nation (1808). The youths who 
under the inspiration of Schiller and 
Fichte as well as Koerner and Arndt, 
the singers of freedom, fought the war 
of liberation against Napoleon (3 806-13) 
were but embodiments of the “spirit” 
and “innermost bosom” of Goethe’s 
Hermann. It is Hermann who for the 
first time in German poetry visualized 
the following picture : — 

“Oh of a truth, if the strength of the 
German youths was collected 
On the frontier, all bound by a vow 
not to yield to the stranger, 
He on our noble soil should never set 
foot, or be able 
Under our eyes to consume the fruits 
of the land or to issue 
Orders unto our men or despoil our 

women and maidens !” 
Those who are watching to-day the 
rising tide of nationalism and patriotism 
among the German youths under 
Hitler’s leadership will have to follow it 
up straight back to the Hermann of 
Goethe in order to understand the 
beginnings of the constructive youth 
movement. Naturally, once more do 
we find Goethe as the fountain-head of 
German Kultur, and we feel how Goethe 
has earned immortality in Germany, 
This sort of anti-French patriotism 
should not be regarded as anything ex- 
ceptional in Goethe’s idealism, his ad- 
miration for Napoleon in later life not- 
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withstanding. For, one cannot forget 
the fact that the very inspiration of 
Goethe as a young man of letters was 
furnished by the ambition to emancipate 
German Kultur from the prevailing Gal- 
licisms in art and life, — in one word 
from the thraldom of France. Anti- 
Frenchism was indeed the source of his 
predilections for Gothic art, Teutonic 
folk-manners and the romantic exploits 
of the German Middle Ages. 

Goethe and the Feencii Revolution 

In 1789 when the French Revolution 
broke out Goethe was already forty 
years old. And although not as young 
as when author of Goetz (1771-73) or of 
Egmont (1786) he was in a position to 
write in 1796-97 on those ‘‘ideas of 17H9’* 
as follows : — 

“Who can deny that his heart beat 
wildly and high in his bosom. 
And that with purer pulses his 
breast more freely was throbbing? 
When the new born sun first rose in 
the whole of its glory, 
When we heard of the right of man, 
to have all things in common. 
Heard of noble Equality, and of 

inspiring Freedom. 
Each man then hoped to attain new 
life for himself, and the fetters 
Which had encircled many a land 
appeared to be broken. 
Fetters held by the hands of sloth 
and selfish indulgence/’ 
These are the words of a German 
fugitive — the leader of a company of 
men and women running away from the 
French Revolutionary invaders of the 
Rhineland, and the piece is a lyrical epic 
in nine cantos known as Hermann and 
Dorothea. The general conflagration 
which started in Paris thus left a power- 
ful impression on Goethe as on the Eng- 
lish poets of the age. To go on with 
Goe^J36e*» s^d&aaaaents : — 


“Did not ail nations turn their 
gaze, in those days of emotion, 
Towards the world’s capital, which 
so many a long year had been so, 
And then more than ever deserved 
a name so distinguished ? 
Were not the men, who first 

proclaim’d so no}>le a message, 
Names that art‘ worthy to rank with 
tile highest the sun ever shone on, 
Did not each givT‘ to mankind his 
eourag«‘ and genius and 
ianguagt' ?” 

In this opi*n-henrte<i enthusiasm of 
Goethe while nearing liffy we have once 
more the “storm and stress” of Goetz, 
almost the hundred per cent idealism of 
Shelley. But it was not long before 
Gfjethe was disillusioned and like Words- 
worth and many tdhers ha<l to exclaim : 
“Gone is that visitni, the melancholy 
dream !” As we read in Hermann and 
Dorothea ^ 

“But the heavens soon clouded 
became. For tlse sake of the 
mast’ry 

Strove a contiauptiblc crew, unfit to 
accomplish good actions.” 

Hut although GiKihc could not con- 
tinue to behave like “a kinsman of the 
wind and fire” he <!id not fail to become 
an exponent of democracy. In 1824 
speaking to Eckermnnn of l>ie A ulgereg- 
ten (The Excited), a dramatic fragment 
composed in 1794 Goethe says : — 

“X wrote it at the time of the French 
Revolution and it may be regarded in 
some measure, as my poiiticnil confession 
of faith at that time. I have taken the 
countess as a type of nobility. ... ‘I 
will for the future/ says she (after re- 
turning from Paris), ‘strenuously avoid 
every action that appears to me unjust, 
and will, both in society and at court, 
loudly express my opinion concerning 
such actions in others. In no case of 
injustice will I be silent, even though I 
should be cried down as a democrat/ ” 
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‘‘I should have thought this senti- 
ment perfectly respectable,’’ continued 
Goethe; ‘‘it was mine at that time and 
it is so still.” 

At the moment of this conversation he 
was seventy-five years old. 

Goethe could not afford to be or rather 
remain an extremist. An entire gene- 
ration after the events of 1789-93 he ex- 
plained the situation, again, to Eeker- 
mann, thus : — 

“It is true that I could be no friend 
to the French Revolution ; for its horrors 
were too near me, and shocked me daily 
and hourly. Whilst its beneficial results 
were not then to be discovered. Neither 
could I be indifferent to the fact that the 
Germans were endeavouring, artificially, 
to bring about such scenes here, as were, 
in France, the consequence of a great 
necessity.” 

These are Goethe’s “reflections on the 
French Revolution” almost in the 
language and spirit of Edmund Burke. 

“But,” says he, “I was as little a 
friend to arbitrary rule. Indeed I was 
perfectly convinced that a great revolu- 
tion is never a fault of the people, but 
of the government. Revolutions are 
utterly impossible as long as Govern- 
ment are constantly just and constantly 
vigilant, so that they may anticipate by 
improvements at the right time, and not 
hold out ui^il they are forced to yield 
by the pressure from beneath.” 

To use a modern category, Goethe was 
thus a “liberal,” indeed, perhaps, the 
first liberal so far as the Germans are 
concerned. He was a champion of 
“ordered’^’ “freedom,” i.e., a “conser- 
vative” (Freund des Bestehenden, friend 
of the established order, the status quo) 
by all means and in the best sense of the 
term and yet a constitutionalist and a 
democrat. It is not possible to look 
upon him as a reactionary and obs- 
curantist or a “friend of the powers 
that be” in the sinister sense. On the 


contrary, his biological studies in meta- 
morphosis endowed him with the sense 
of evolution. 

It was an article of faith with Goethe 
that “time is constantly progressing, 
and human affairs wear every fifty years 
a different aspect; so that an arrange- 
ment, which in the year 1800 was per- 
fection, may, perhaps in the year 1850 
be a defect.” One of the first progres- 
sivists of the modern world, then, is 
Goethe. Even towards the close of his 
life he was not attacked by despondency 
or pessimism. His soul remained the 
farthest removed from Byronic despair. 
It was not for nothing that Carlyle’s 
gospel of hope and energism for Young 
England found expression in the dic- 
tum : “Close thy Byron, open thy 
Goethe.” 

Goethe’s Pariah in the Perspective 
or Faust, Parts I and II 

Sceptical agnosticism is the dominant 
note in Faust, Part I (1773 — 1806). 
There Goethe’s catechism is embodied 
in the following conversation : — 

^^Margaret : Dost thou believe in 
God? 

^^Faust : Doth mortal live 

Who dares to say that he believes 
in God? 

Go, bid the priest a truthful 

answer give. 
Go, ask the wisest who on earth 
e’er trod, — 

Their answer will appear to be 
Given alone in mockery.” 

As this intellectual gymnastics does not 
satisfy the simple Gretehen, she wants 
to know more definitely and asks the 
following question : — 

“Then thou dost not believe ? This 
sayest thou?” The answer from Faust 
to this rather inconvenient query is 
again another exercise in ratiocination. 
It is worded as follows : — 
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“Sweet love, mistake not what I utter 

now ! 

Who knows His name ? 

Who dares proclaim : — 

Him I believe ? 

Who so careful 

His heart to steel 

To say : I believe Him not ; 

The All-Embracer, 

The All-Sustainer, 

Holds and sustains He not 
Thee, me. Himself? 

Hang not the heavens their arch 

o’er he ad ? 

Lies not the earth beneath us, firm? 
Gleam not with kindly glances 
Eternal stars on high ? 

Looks not mine eye deep into thine? 

And do not all things 

Crowd on thy head and heart, 

And round thee twine, in mystery 

eterne, 

Invisible, yet visible? 

Fill, then, thy heart, however vast, 

with this, 

And when the feeling perfecteth thy 

bliss, 

O, call it what thou wilt. 

Call it joy 1 heart ! love ! God ! 

No name for it I know I 
’Tis feeling all — nought else ; 

Name is but sound and smoke. 
Obscuring heaven’s bright glow.” 

Neither Christianity nor Hinduism nor 
any other established religion would 
have accepted these questionings and 
psychological analyses as consistent with 
the demands of faith as traditionally 
understood. 

Goethe’s message of “joy, heart, love, 
God” as the eternal principle of the 
universe is quite indifferent as to exactly 
what it is, whether joy, or heart or love 
or God. “ ’Tis feeling all, and nought 
else.”^ The supreme consideration,’— the 
Only touchstone is to be found in the 
exp©i|ence that the feeling ‘‘per- 
‘Goethe was pro- 


claiming the sovereignty of feeling and 
was breaking away from the past in 
religion as in many other things. Here 
as elsewhere he was demolishing the old 
world, — the ancient reghne — and bring- 
ing a new world into being. And that 
new world of scepticism, nationalism 
and agnosticism, — but all this under the 
benign guidance of the heart, feeling, 
bliss, — is the world in which not only 
Eur-America but Asia also still lives. In 
Goethe’s challenge to the gods and sub- 
version of the old religious traditions we 
have to seek the beginnings of the 
artistic creation of modern spirituality. 
It is to Goethe’s poetry that mankind 
to-day owes the birth of its new cons- 
cience and Ucw devotion. 

The Pariah-trihgyf composed in 1821, 
is Indian in theme, as the title indicates. 
Goethe’s Pariah prays as follows : — 

“We are not of noble kind, 

For with woe our lot is rife ; 

And what others deadly find 

Is our only source of life. 

Let this be enough for men, 

Let them, if they will, despise us ; 

But thou, Brahma, thou shouldst 

prize us, 

All are equal in thy Ken.” 

In the “legend”— portion we read : 

^‘Water-fetching goes the noble 

Brahmin’s wife, so pure and lovely.” 
If the Pariah sings of equality of man 
in the eyes of God, the Brahmin’s wife 
has to narrate the story of her fall owing 
to Brahma’s ordinance because of trans- 
gression, thus — 

“He ’twas sent the beauteous 

pinions, 

Radiant face, and slender members 
of the only God-begotten, 

That I might be proved and 

tempted. 

* 

“And so I, the Brahmin woman. 

With my head in Heaven reclining, 
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Must experience as a Pariah, 

The debasing power of earth/’ 

The Pariah and the Brahmin woman 
are thus united in a common misery and 
the Indian message finds expression in 
Goethe’s poetry as that of God’s 
neutrality in regard to the social classes. 
We read : — 

^‘None is in his eyes the meanest — 
* 

Be he Brahmin, be he Pariah 
If toward heaven he turns his gaze. 
Will perceive, will learn to know it. 
Thousand eyes are glowing yonder. 
Thousand ears are calmly list’ning. 
From which nought below is hid.” 
The Brahmin woman, ‘^transformed to 
horror” by Brahma’s might as she is, is 
not indeed content with her lot. Her 
sorrows she declares in the following 
words : 

“Heb ich mich zu seinem Throne, 
Schant er mich, die Grausenhafte 
* 

Und ich werd ihn freundlich 

mahnen, 

Und ich werd ihm wuetend sagen, 
Wie es mir der Sinn gebietet • 

Wie es mir im Busen schwellet.” 

The conflict with Brahma’s judgment 
reads thus in English : 

“If I to his throne soar upward, 

If he sees my fearful figure 
* 

And I now will kindly warn him, 
And now I will madly tell him 
Whatsoever my mind conceiveth, 
What within my bosom heaveth.” 

But her grief is too deep for tears. 
And so 

“But my thoughts, my inmost 

feelings — 

Those a secret shall remain.” 

In spite of this tragic discontent with 
her destiny the pariahized Brahmin 
woman feels about Brahma and the 
Pariahs as follows : — 

“Muss er ewig mich bejammern, 


Euch zugute komme das.” 

(He for ever will lament it, — 

May it to your good be found.) 

The ultimate triumph of Brahma’s 
justice to mankind is the leitmotif of 
this woman’s message to her son. She 
wants him to be a bearer of this message 
and in this capacity to 

“Wander on through ev’ry nation 
Roam abroad throughout all ages. 
And proclaim to e’en the meanest.” 
It is the mystical, inexplicable spirit 
of faith in God that pervades the Pariah- 
triology. Although a sceptic throwing 
out a challenge to the gods in certain 
moods Goethe is capable not only of 
thus believing in God’s mercy for all, 
high and low, but of still higher ranges 
of devotion. Nay, Part II of Faust, 
completed in (1831) the year before his 
death, breathes in certain portions, 
especially the last scene, almost the 
mystical emotionalism of Paradiso in 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. It is from 
Goethe, that the following verse has 
come : 

“Thou who ne’er thy radiant face 
From the greatest sinners hidest. 
Thou who thine atoning grace 
Through eternity provides!, 

Let this soul, by virtue stirred. 
Self-forgetful though when living. 
That perceived not that it err’d, 
Feel thy mercy, sin forgiving !” 
Who would believe that this little de- 
votional song has been composed by the 
“pagan” Goethe? It is, moreover, al- 
most a miracle that the agnostic and 
protestant poet should pen a Catholic 
Dantesque hymnlet like the following, 

“Be each virtue of the mind 
To thy service be given ! 

Virgin, mother, be thou kind ! 
Goddess, queen of heaven 1” 

And the last words of Faust, Part 11, 
namely, 

“The ever-womanly 
Draws us on high,’* 
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while summarizing for us the whole 
personality of the poet remind us once 
more of his spiritual affinity to the 
mysticism of the creator of Beatrice. 


One understands indeed very little of 
the diversity of life’s urges when one 
does not know that Goethe ended like 
Dante. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

By Taraknath Das, Ph.D. 


There are bigots among the HindUvS 
who do not see anything worth while in 
other religions. But the real nature of 
Hinduism is universal toleration and ap- 
preciation of all religions. This being 
the case, a true Hindu finds truth in 
Christianity and other religions. This 
was the attitude of Sri Ramakrishna. It 
is not our intention to discuss the real 
teachings of Christianity, although we 
wish to make some comments on ftoine 
phases of the organization of Eo7aan 
Catholic Church. 

The following news item from Vatican 
City dated April 7, 1932, will throw 
some light on the universal character of 
the organization of Roman Catholic 
Church — 

“The new Vatican directory was pre- 
sented to Pope Pius this morning by 
Mgr. Ottaviani, Under-Secretary of 
State. It shows there are 1,609 Roman 
Catholic Archbishops and Bishops, as 
well as sixty-five Cardinals. 

Europe has 673; North and South 
America 445 ; Asia 277 ; Africa 140 ; 
O^ania 74. United States has 109 ; 
Canada 74; Mexico 34; Argentina 10; 
Bolivia 11 ; Brazil 74 ; Chile 13 and 
Columbia 27.” 

While there are 65 Cardinals and 1,609 
Roman Catholic archbishops and bishops 
scattered all over the world, the number 
of Roman Catholic priests, monks, nuns 
and lay br<5tbers must be several hun- 


dreds of thousunds. Roman Catholic 
Church maintains hundreds of thousands 
parochial schools, hundreds of univer- 
sities and thousands of hospitals all over 
the world. 

Furthermore it may be of interest to 
note that the section of “propagation 
faith” whose headcjuartcrs arc located 
in Vatican City, this year raised 
$2,600,000 or about 80 lakhs of rupees 
from voluntary contributions. This 
year’s contribution is about thirty per 
cent less than what was collected last 
year. In short Roman Catholic Church, 
under the direction of the General Coun- 
cil of Propagation of Faith alone, 
annually spends about one crore of 
rupees. The cost of educational, philan- 
thropic and social service activities and 
maintenance of various religious orders 
of Roman Catholic Church all over the 
world, will amount to several billion 
dollars annually. The empire of Roman 
Catholic Church is vast and it is pos- 
sibly the greatest organization in the 
world. Its stability is due to the 
character of the organization, which is 
at once a mixture of theocracy, aristo- 
cracy and representative system. The 
Pope, the head of the Church, is regard- 
ed as the infallible and undisputed ruler 
of the Chturch* But he is chosen by the 
College of Cardinals which is composed 
of 65 Cardinals representing the Roman 
Catholic world. These Cardinals are the 
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Princes of the Church — ^real aristocrats 
of intellect, (chosen from various 
nationalities and races) who have given 
their best energy for the service of the 
Church and thus risen to such im- 
portant positions. Although there are 
hundreds of thousands priests in Roman 
Catholic Church there are only sixteen 
hundred bishops and archbishops and 
only sixty-five Cardinals. The bishops 
and archbishops are the rulers of their 
districts or domains and yet absolutely 
subordinate to the authority of Church, 
The democratic character of Roman 
Catholic Church is evident from its 
organization. There are rich and poor, 
learned and ignorant people within the 
fold of the Church ; but before the 
Church ‘^all men are born free and 
equal.” There is no^^untouchahlity,^’ 
A son of a king, or a son of a peasant 
can enter the priesthood or some reli- 
gious order after fulfilling the require- 
ments. It is not uncommon that a 


peasant’s son, through sheer merit rises 
to the position of the Pope. The case 
of the late Pope Pius X is a recent 
example. 

Another interesting feature of Roman 
Catholic Church is that it takes the 
greatest interest in matters of education 
of the children belonging to the Church. 
Here lies the real strength of this great 
Organization spreading all over the 
world and which wields tremendous in- 
fluence in world a^airs, even greater 
than many World Powers. 

Roman Catholic Church has within its 
fold the greatest theologians and real de- 
votees, as well as most eminent 
scholars — scientists, engineers, medical 
men and statesmen. Those who are 
working to bring about rejuvenation of 
Hindu society will be profited by study- 
ing the system of organization of 
Roman Catholic Church, some phase of 
which may be utilized to promote 
Hindu solidarity. 


MAYAVATI CHARITABLE DISPENSARY 

» Report for 1981 


We have great pleasure in placing before 
the public the record of work done by this 
institution during 1981. It has been doing 
its bumble work of service among the hill 
people for the last 28 years through its Out- 
door and Indoor Departments. The institu- 
tion is becoming more and more popular 
with the people with the lapse of years. 
The Dispensary is within the precincts of 
Advaita Ashram a and is conducted with 
great efficiency under the charge of a 
monastic member of the Ashrama, whose 
knowledge of Medical Science qualifies him 
for this work. Patients come to the Dis- 
pensary from a distance of even one or two 


days’ journey. The Doctor also goes round 
the villages to render service to such patients 
as are not able to come to the Indoor 
Hospital. Service is rendered to all irres- 
pective of caste, creed or sex. 

The total number of patients relived 
during the year at the Outdoor Dispensary 
was 6,165, of which 4,697 were new cases 
and 1,468 repeated cases. Of these new 
eases, 2,115 were men, 1,182 women and 1,400 
children. In the Indoor Hospital the total 
number treated was 149, of which 121 were 
discharged cured, 28 left treatment, and 
6 died- Of these 80 were men, 31 women 
and 38 children. • 
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STATEMENT OF DISEASES 



(Indoor 

Included) 


Dysentery 


112 

Diseases of the Nose 

78 

Enteric Fever 


4 

Diseases of the Circulatory System ... 

15 

Gonococial Infection 


54 

All Diseases of the Respiratory System 


Syphilis 


65 

except Pneumonia and Tuberculosis 

423 

Malarial Fever ... 


265 

Diseases of the Stomach 

105 

Influenza 


20 

Diseases of the Intestines ... 

124 

Pneumonia 


17 

Diseases of the Liver 

86 

Diseases of the Ductless Gland 


60 

All other Diseases of the Digestive 


Pyrexia of Uncertain Origin 


237 

System 

378 

Rheumatic Fever 


16 

Acute Inflammation of the Lymphatic 


Tuberculosis 


14 

Glands 

72 

Worms 


60 

Diseases of the Urinary System 

47 

All other Infective Diseases 


27 

Diseases of the Generative System ... 

51 

Anaemia 


15 

Inflammation (ulcerative) ... 

227 

Rickets 


11 

Other Diseases of the Skin 

200 

Diseases due to Disorders of Nutrition 


All other Local Diseases ... 

132 

and Metabolism 


207 

Injuries (Local and Genera!) 

52 

All other General Diseases 


54 

Operations 

13 

Diseases of the Nervous System 


160 



Diseases of the Eye 


1,342 



Diseases of the Ear 


04 

Total 

4,8-ki 


SUMMARY OF ACCOUNTS FOR imi 
Receipts ExpKNnn'URB 




Rs. 

A. 



Rs. A. 

P. 

Last Year’s 

Balance 

. 4,010 

10 

10 

Medieine,s and Diet ... 

460 12 

8 

Subseriptions 

and Donations .. 

877 

10 

0 

Instruments and Etiuipmcnis ... 

77 3 

8 

Endowments 


. 1,500 

0 

0 

Establishment 

39 8 

0 

Interest 


200 

0 

0 

Doctor’s Maintenanee and 








Travelling 

880 0 

0 






Miscellaneous inc.lu«iing repairs 

19 8 

6 








Total 

976 6 

0 


Total 

. 6,597 

4 

10 

Balance 

5,620 14 10 


We cordially thank all our donors who 
by their continued support have made it 
possible for us to be of some service to 
humanity in this distant hills. Our thanks 
are specially due to Mr. Rathnasabha- 
pathy Chettiar, Madras, for an endow- 
ment of Rs. 1,500 for one bed in memory 
of his father Ratnavelu Chettiar ; to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Morvi for his 
yearly donation of Rs. 850 ; to Mr, J. M* 
BilUmoria, Bombay, for a donation of Rs. 100 
and to Mr, F. K. Nair for his subscription 
of Rs. 1^. Our thanks are also due to 
Messrs. Anglo-French Drug Co., Dtd. 

Rasm^hat Chemical Works, Ben- 
:Co^ J'. D. BledeUE-de Haen 


A.G., and l.G. Farbenindustric Aktiengesells- 
craft for supplying us their preparations free. 

We have at present two rooms to accom- 
modate 4 patients in the Indoor Hospital, 
a number too small to meet the increasing 
demand. We are, therefore, contemplating 
the construction of a new ward of 8 beds 
with all accessories, which means an ex- 
penditure of at least Rs. 15,000, an amount 
which the Dispensary cannot ai^ord at 
present. We, therefore, appeal to the 
generous public to extend their kind help 
to such a useful institution. 

We also appeal to the kind-hearted 
gentlemen for a Permanent Fund for the 
maintenance of the Dispensary and 
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Indoor Hospital of 12 beds. An endowment 
of Ks, 1,500, will meet the cost of maintain- 
ing one bed. 

Donors desirous of perpetuating the 
memory of their departed friends or relatives 
may do so through this humanitarian work 
by bearing the costs of any of the above- 
mentioned wants of the Dispensary. 

Any contributions, however small, either 


for the building or for the upkeep of the 
Dispensary, will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by the undersigned. 

(Sd.) SW^AMI VlRESWARANANDA 

President, Advaita Asra 7 na, 

P.O. Mayavati, 
Dt. Almora, U.P, 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 

CHAPTER XIX 

Repose in Self 

! 

I 

R lU H 

Janaka said : 

W By me the pincers of the knowledge of Truth taking 

from the inmost recess of my heart the extraction 

of the thorn of the di:Kereiit judgments is done. 

Janaka said : 

1. I have extracted from the inmost recess of my heart the 
thorn^ of different disquisitions with the pincers of the knowledge 
of Truth. 

(Janaka, the disciple, having heard about bliss in Self and realised the same, is now 
recounting in the following eight verses his own repose in Self for the satisfaction of his 
Guru. • 

^ Thorn etc.—Doubts and disquisitions are always a great obstacle to the vision of 
Truth causing extreme anguish to the aspiring soul. Just as a thorn is extracted with a 
pair of pincers, so the thorn of doubts and disquisitions can be removed by the light of 
Knowledge transmitted by a true seer.] 

^ sot: a; ^ grr spto; a; ® i 

« a cf a: ^ ii h ii 

In my own glory abiding ^ my w: righteousness ® where w; 
enjoyment M and Si where *ii or prosperity ^ and ai where discrimi- 

nation W where duality at where w? d non-duality w and 5 where ai or ? 

2. For me who abide in my own glory, where is Dharma, 
where is Kdma, where is Arthd, where is discrimination, where is 
duality, and where is even non-duality ? 
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ee ^!(i; ® ^ ^ ^ II II 

%fra 9t For me abiding in my own glory JJff past « where 
iuture ® where ^ or present 'sff'T even S where ^ or space 5 where fhai' 

eternity ^ and li where ^ or ? 

3. For me abiding in my own glory, where is past, where is 
future, where is even present, where is space, or where is even 
eternity ? 

^ ^loFTT ® ^ STHlcHT 95 ^ 9iT^ ?l«nr 1 
m f%5riT ^ ftxRppi & ii y ii 

^ For me abiding in rny own glory Self ^ (expletive) m 
where not-Self ^ (expletive) ^ where or ^ good m where cjm as also 

evil li where anxiety where '^f^T non-anxiety atid W where ^ or ? 

4. Where is Self or not-Self, where is good or evil, where is 
anxiety or non-anxiety for me who abide in my own glory ? 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

Many people, with superiiciai think- 
ing, nowadays say, we have enough of 
religion, we want no more of that. 
Surfeited I is an answer to these critics. 
. . . ,Prof. M. H, Syed has got more 
than a merely intellcetual interest in 
the Hindu scripture and religion. He 
is an old contributor to the Prabuddha 
Bharat a. Last year he wrote on The 
Divine Promise — that also referring to 
the teachings of Sri Krishna. . . . Mr, 
V. Subrahmanya Iyer is widely known 
for his great scholarship in Indian as 
well as Western Philosophy. He is a 
keen student of Sankar and as such 
entitled to the claim of answering to his 
critics. . . . Much of the misconcep- 
tion and misunderstanding about Hindu 
religion arises from the fact that 
Hinduism ♦ is hard to define^ Prof. 


Akshoy Kumar Banerjee in his present 
article has made an attempt to give a 
comprehensive idea of what Hinduism 
is ... . The writer of Mnhendra Nath 
Gupta had the privilege of moving 
very intimately with him. . . . Dr. 
Tarakiuith Das, in this issue, shows 
some phases of the organization of 
Roman Cathdic Church,'" This article 
will form a fitting complement to The 
Power and Secret of the Jesuists, 
published in June last. . . . We regret 
that the announced article of Dr. 
Montessori had to be crowded out. 

MACHINE-VALUE OF THE WORLD 

It is a great tragedy that we, the 
modern men, have contracted an arti- 
ficial habit of looking upon the world 
in terms of human values only. The 
world has almost lost its pristine beauty 
and naturalness on account of our 
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peculiar attitude towards it. The why 
and wherefore of this world can be 
solved, only when we are in a position 
to look at it in a witness4ike attitude. 
We are now too artificial and self- 
interested to relax ourselves into that 
attitude. ^‘We think only in horse- 
power now;” writes Mr. Oswald 
Spengler in a thought-provoking article 
in the Amencan Mercury Magazine, 
“we cannot look at a waterfall without 
mentally turning it into electric power; 
we cannot survey a countryside full of 
pasturing cattle without thinking of its 
exploitation as a source of meat-supply ; 
we cannot look at the beautiful old 
handwork of an unspoilt prinaitive 
people without wishing to replace it by 
a modern technical process. Our 
technical thinking must have its actua- 
lization, sensible or senseless.” The 
writer shows how, even in the economic 
field, the machine by its multiplication 
and refinement is defeating its own pur- 
pose. ^‘In the great cities,” says he, 
“the motor car has by its numbers 
destroyed its own value, and one gets 
on quicker on foot. In Argentine, 
Java, and elsewhere the simple horse- 
plough of the small cultivator has shown 
itself economically superior to the big 
motor implement, and is driving the 
latter out. Already, in many tropical 
regions, the^black or brown man with 
his primitive ways of working is a 
dangerous competitor to the modern 
plant ation-technic of the white. And 
the white worker in old Europe and 
North America is becoming uneasily 
inquisitive about his work.” 

The dread of machine has already 
provoked the thinking as well as the 
working masses of the world. In 
almost all the quarters of the globe, men 
of all classes are stupefied to think of 
the far-reaching evils of the machine. 
In a human world, let men be the 
masters of the machine, not vice versa \ 


Who does not like to see that the 
world belongs to men, and not to 
machines ? 

“ENGLAND IS IN A BAD WAY” 

According to the Universe, a Catholic 
newspaper, published from London, the 
Cardinal Archbishop in a striking speech 
delivered at the last annual meeting of 
a branch of the Catholic Women’s 
League in Manchester said, with refer- 
ence to increasing immoral practices 
prevailing in English life, that England 
was in a bad way ; because they 
threatened to break up the family life 
and as such jeopardize the nation’s very 
existence. His Eminence particularly 
deplored how the married life in 
England was becoming more and more 
unhappy because moral principle was 
thrown aside and people wanted a short 
cut to end the unhappiness through 
multiplied opportunities of divorce. 
Indeed, when people become slave to 
passions and sense-enjoyment and do 
not think of self-control and self- 
restraint, happiness in life is idle to 
expect. Many may find it difi&cult to 
practise self-restraint but the worse 
position is when it is openly denied as 
a virtue worth striving for. So His 
Eminence said, “We should be tempted 
to be very pessimistic on account of the 
persistent propaganda which is so in- 
sistent upon immoral practices reinforc- 
ed and strengthened as it is by the 
cravings after happiness and the desire 
to shirk obligations. We should feel 
helpless and hopeless in face of these 
things that are all round about us.” 

But a nation can never last long by 
sacrificing moral principles in life. For 
the time being everything may seem to 
be all right, but the nation digs its own 
grave if it fails to recognize the value of 
moral ’principles or higher life. In this 
connection His Eminence cited the 
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xample of the Roman Empire, how it 
lourished as long as it observed moral 
principles and ‘Hhere was a certain 
msterity of life,’^ but the ‘‘fallen 
loman Empire was the result of its be- 
joming a sink of iniquity^’ — it was a 
ogical, ultimate and inevitable result. 
Strict observance of moral principle is 
fche very basis of the stability of family 
life. Without that family life will go 
astray. And “If family life goes to 
pieces there is absolotely no hope for 
civilization.” 

Unfortunately this simple truth does 
not receive sufficient attention from 
those who want to guide a nation now- 
adays. People rack their brains to find 
out ways for tiding over financial 
difficulties, for escaping from the agres- 
sion of exploiting nations or increasing 
the national prosperity by the exploita- 
tion of weaker nations, but very few 
have got the eyes to see the great danger 
that faces a nation when it loses its 
moral background. 

HURTING THEIR OWN INTEREST 

Nowadays we find in many countries, 
political leaders, or those who show zeal, 
real or fancied, for the political interest 
of their countries, decry religion. The 
Marxian theory that religion is an opiate 
of the people has spread all over the 
world — ^and everywhere a section of 
people view religion with suspicion and 
alarm : God to them has become a 
burdensome superfluity, if not a positive 
evil. But, for all that, man is incurably 
religious. Religion is in the very 
instinct of man. To try to stifle the 
religious feeling of man by legislation 
will be found not only futile, but will 
prove in the long run silly and harmful. 
Take away the orthodox God from the 
masses, they will fall a prey to the 
fortune-tellers, magicians, etc., and 
place spirits, ghosts in the pedestal, 


formerly occupied by God. True in- 
deed, religion has proved a dangerous 
tool in the hands of some persons to 
thwart the progress of the world. But 
in comparison with what evil religion 
has done, is not the good that has 
emanated from it overwhelming? These 
are the points which a thoughtful writer 
discusses in the Unity in relation to the 
Labour movement of the world. 

Acording to him, “not only is God 
an objective reality and must be reckon- 
ed with by Labor but that the idea of 
God is pragmatically valuable to Labor. 
It is valuable to Labor because men 
will have religion whether or no and it 
is impoi'tant for the Labor movement 
that they have a religion which makes 
them intolerant of oppression. Second, 
Labor needs a God because it is wasting 
too much good energy in fighting sham 
religious battles. And third, Labor 
needs a God because of the tremendous 
driving power of the idea. And fourth, 
it needs God because it needs men of 
strong fearless character, the kind of 
men that historically have been made 
by the prophetic religion of both Juda- 
ism and Christianity. And finally, Labor 
needs God to give it staying power in 
the long and hard battle ahead.” 

Religion is an individual affair. In 
spite of all criticism against it people 
will turn to religion, pray to God, im- 
pelled by a genuine spiritual thirst, or, 
those who are in the lower level, to find 
out outlets for all the emotions born 
of defeat and disappointment. But as 
far as its relation to the public life is 
concerned, it is likely to supply persons, 
whose character will be a guarantee to 
the safety, in their hands, of the best 
interests of the country* And this is 
very important. For, as the above 
writer says, ‘to usher in the new day 
when all shall share and none shall want 
there is needed a much larger supply of 
incorruptible men. Of what use is it to 
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collect funds for the strikers if some 
labor man is going to pocket those 
funds?’’ According to him, a belief in 
the ethical God is a strong enforcement 
to honesty and fair dealing and ‘‘Labor 
needs this reinforcement.” 

Looking to Moscow or the anti-reli- 
gious tendencies in the West, even in 
India some persons inveighs against 
religion. It would have been tolerable 
if their invectives proceeded from the 
deep knowledge of the real religion of 
India and not proved a mere echo of 
things going on in the West or else- 
where. Indeed slavery of the mind is 
the worst slavery that man may have. 

CHILD WELFARE INSTITUTION 

Wc would like to draw the special 
attention of our readers and the public 
to the scheme of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Sishu Mangal Pratisthan, pub- 
lished in this issue. The appalling rate 
of infant and maternal mortality pre- 
vailing in this country is well known to 
all. Yet little has been done to 
combat this evil. The great bane of 
India is that we easily submit to 
circumstances and take things as in- 
evitable. We forget that with a little 


care, attention and foresight man}' 
ills of our life can be got rid of. This 
is clearly borne out by facts relating to 
many countries in the West in com- 
parison with those in India. 

We are glad to know that Swami 
Dayananda, who has recently returned 
from the West, has turned his attention, 
to the problem of child welfare in 
Calcutta. We congratulate him on his 
choosing for himself an altogether 
unique line of activity. If the scheme 
succeeds, as we hope it will, similar 
institutions can easily be started in 
other cities or parts of India. It 
may be mentioned here that Swami 
Dayananda during his stay as a 
preacher of Vedanta in America was 
very much interested in the child- 
welfare movement in that country and 
keenly studied the problem with an 
idea to launch a similar movement in 
India. We know that conditions in 
India and America are quite different 
and we can also to some extent imagine 
the difficulty, labour and sacrifice that 
are involved in this work. But we hope 
in carrying out this bold and enterpris- 
ing scheme the Mission will meet with 
spontaneous sympathy, help and co- 
operation from all. 


REVIEW 


THE RELIGIOUS BASIS OF WORLD 
PEACE, Edited by the Reverend H. W. 
Fox, D.S.O,, M-A- Published by Williams 
4* Nor gate Ltd., SB^ Great Ormond Street, 
London, W.C, 167 pp. Price 6s. net. 

The book contains twelve addresses 
delivered in 19^ at the Prague Conference 
of the World Alliance for Promoting Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches. 
The object of the Conference was “to show 
the direction in which progress might be 
made towards world friendship* by the 


application of the spirit of Christ to some 
of the problems which perplex mankind to- 
day.” The speeches deal with the problem 
of world peace from diSerent standpoints. 
The speakers are renowned persons of 
Europe and America. The names include 
both professional and non-professional Chris- 
tians. The conclusion arrived at by the 
clergy as well as the laity is that world 
peace can be established only on a religious 
basis. Political pacts and ecinomic agree- 
ments cannot in themselves give that 
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security of international life wliicli the world 
demands. “So long as there does not exist 
among the peoples a spirit of peace and of 
lawfulness, international order will inevit- 
ably remain precarious. This is why the 
problem of peace is in. reality more spiritual 
than political.” 

The cause of the conflict is the growing 
worldiiness of mankind. Matter is more 
^real to us than spirit. We care more for 
external things than internal virtues, such 
as love and sacrifice, truth and justice. We 
are ready to sell the soul and save the body. 
Unless this attitude is changed, there cannot 
be any peace. Material disarmament is not 
possible without moral disarmament. Peace 
ultimately rests on the heart of man. 

To bring about a complete change of heart 
a vast work of education is necessary. All 
narrow views of national and individual lives 
should be wiped out of the minds of men. 
A broad vision of the unity of human family 
should dawn upon man. Social conditions 
should also change accordingly. “Peace 
means the adjustment of relations between 
individuals and social groups.” There cannot 
be any peace without social justice and 
equality. 

All these can be effected on the back- 
ground of religious consciousness. The 
religious consciousness of people is to be 
awakened first. “The Christian conception 
of God as Father and of men as His children 
and therefore brothers and sisters, is the 
most ideal foundation for the adjustment 
of human affairs. The truly religious life 
which makes it possible for us not only to 
think out, but to feel and to live the mutual 
relations between men, is the surest founda- 
tion for the ideal of universal peace.” 

Such are the views expressed by the 
speakers at the conference. They are no 
doubt in accord with the Christian spirit. 
The theistic conception of God as Father and 
of men as His children will certainly con- 
vince those with whom religion is more a 
matter of faith than reason. But the world 
demands a rational basis of universal love 
and peace. The Vedantic view of the One- 
ness of the Soul is the logical conclusion of 
the theistic faith and is the ultimate ground 
of universal love and harmony. 

The book offers practical solutions of some 
of the problems of world peace. 

MODERN INDIAN ARCHITECTURE : 
The work ^of Sris Chandra Chatterjee, 
Architect, Calcutta. 


The spirit of Indian Renaissance is per- 
ceptible in the development of modern art, 
literature, etc., in the country. But many 
do not care to know that architecture also 
forms an important function of national life. 
It is for this reason that ancient Indian 
architecture has not as yet received as much 
attention as it should. And many of the 
modern buildings in various cities in India 
are simply of hybrid types- Mr. Sris Chandra 
Chatterjee is trying, and has succeeded to a 
fair extent, to bring home to all that we 
should not be denationalized even as far as 
architecture is concerned. But he is not a 
blind worshipper of the past : he knows how 
to adapt the spirit of ancient Indian archi- 
tecture to modern needs and utility. The 
pamphlet under review describes the work 
and mission of Mr. Chatterjee and various 
appreciations received by him from many 
quarters in India and abroad. Mr. Chatterjee 
has passed through the initial stage of 
sti-uggles and difficulties, and now one can 
expect that his path will be .smoother. It is 
a happy news to learn that he is* trying aLso 
to train up a band of young men, and we 
wish that the influence of this “school of 
architecture” will gradually spread all over 
the country just like that of the Bengal 
school of painting. 

THE TWELVE PRINCIPAL UPANISADS, 
VoL III. The Theosophicul Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras. pp. Price: Bd, 

Its. 5 ; Clo* Rs. 6. 

When it was announced by the Theos- 
opbieal Publishing House that they were 
bringing out the above edition, we believe 
there were many who were eagerly longing 
to see it. Now the third and last volume of 
the series is in the hands of the public. It 
contains Chandogya and Kausitaki-Brahmana 
Upanishads with Text in Devanagri and 
Translation with Notes in English from the 
commentaries of Sankaricharya and the 
Gloss of Anandagiri and the Commentary of 
Sankaranand. The Chandogya^ Upanishad 
has been translated by Raja Rajendralal 
Mitra and the Kausitaki-Brahmana-Upanisad 
by Prof. B. B. Cowell, M.A. Notes are such 
as, instead of frightening the beginners by 
their abstruseness, are likely to arouse their 
interest in the reading of the Upanishads. 
We have no doubt that this valuable edition 
will be a great help to many English-know- 
ing readers. 
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Bengali 

NAYA BANGLAR GODA PATTAN, 
PART I. By Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 
Chuckervertty , Chatterjee 8^ Co., Ltd., IS, 
College Square, Calcutta. 457 pp. Price 
Rs. 2-8. 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar is one of the 
hest fruits of the Eastern and Western 
culture. We can almost say that there are 
not many Indians with any pretension to 
culture and education, who have not heard 
his name. But there are few who know the 
details of what Prof. Sarkar has done for 
the cause of India and to raise her in the 
estimation of the world. The publishers in 
their lengthy introduction to the above book 
have attempted to give an account of Prof. 
Sarkar’s manifold activities. Before leaving 
India in 1914, Prof. Sarkar threw himself 
heart and soul into the service of the country 
as an educationist, author and journalist. 
The same spirit was working in him during 
his sojourn abroad for long fourteen years. 
He had been in China, Japan, Manchuria, 
Korea, America, England and almost all the 
important countries of Europe and mixed 
with all classes of people — rich and poor, 
students and professors, city-bred and 
countrymen. As such he had an opportunity 
to see much of the world, specially as he 
has got ‘‘eyes to see,^’ which few people 
have- He is as much at home in writing in 
English, Italian, German and French, as in 
his mother tongue. His writings published 
in several languages will be a long list. 
Wherever he has gone he has impressed upon 
all, that India’s place in the world of culture 
is not insignificant. His lectures in differ- 
ent languages have been listened with eager- 
ness everywhere. He had been invited by 
Universities, Cfubs, Societies, Associations 
to talk. He has been the recipient of 
some honours which have not fallen to the 
lot of any Asiatic beforehand. 

The present book, covering a variety of 
subjects such as economics, politics, socio- 
logy, education, culture, etc., mirror his vast 
experience of life. It cannot be expected 
that all he has said in it will meet with 
approval from everyone. In fact, some of 
his conclusions will seem startling to those 
who are accustomed to think only in 
stereotyped ways. 

This is but natural with respect to an author 
who, according to his own confession, has 
been, a ‘rebel’ from his very early age. All 


the same, the writings are characterized by 
originality of thought and outlook. They 
will stimulate thought in others, awaken the 
slumbering as to the necessity of revising 
their opinions and open up a new vista of 
hope and vision to the nation in general. 
The book is dedicated to those who will 
enter the threshold of life eighteen years 
hence. But Prof. Sarkar’s piquant words 
will galvanize into activity even those who 
are considering themselves as passing through 
the last scene of their life’s drama and are 
waiting for the call from Beyond. The 
‘rebel’ in him is perceptible also in the style 
of his writing, which indicates that the 
author has the courage and capacity to 
mould a language in his own way. We wish 
that the book be in the hand of every young 
man in the country. Perhaps the publishers 
had that end in view ; for considering the 
volume of the book, its price is not high. 

Gujrati 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA LILAPRASANGA 
(VOL. I & VOL. II). By Swami Sarada- 
nanda. Translated from the original 
Bengali by Harisanker N. Pandya. Pub- 
lished by Swami Bhabeshananda, Sri Rama- 
krishna Ashrama, Rajkot, Kathiawar. 
152 pp. and 45^ PP- Price Vol. L Annas 8 ; 
Vol 11. Re. 1. 

These two volumes have removed a long- 
felt want of the Gujrati-knowixig public. 
The wonderful life and teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsadeva have 
already been written in many vernaculars 
of India. But the present translator has 
taken immense pains in bringing out two 
volumes in Gujrati from the Bengali authori- 
tative biography of Sri Ramakrishna, 
written in five volumes, by Swami Sarada- 
nanda, a direct disciple of the former. The 
first volume deals with the early life of 
Sri Ramakrishna and the second one, with 
all the details of his life as a religions 
aspirant. The Gujrati-reading public will be 
amply benefited by these publications which 
are undoubtedly valuable contributions to 
the Gujrati literature. These volumes are 
carefully printed and nicely got up. We 
congratulate the translator on his unique 
success and wish that he may finish the 
remaining volumes of the original work with- 
in a very short time and with equal amount 
of skill and success, ^ 



NEWS AND BEPOllTS 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
SISHU MANGAL PRATISTHAN, CAI.CHTTA 


Object and Scobk 

The appallingly high rale of infant 
mortality prevailing in India are now well 
recognized. If we compare notes with other 
countries v/e find that while Norway has 
51, England 65, U.S.A., 7iJ, Germany 89, 
France 100, Moscow 127 and Japan 142, the 
important cities of India have the alarming 
average death-rate of at least 300 per 1,000 
live-births I In Calcutta itself out of 1,0{M) 
live-births 159 to 532 babies (according to 
Wards) are dying in the first year of life 
and in the whole of India nearly two 
millions are dying every year ! ! 1 The 
maternal death-rate is also equally appall- 
ing. In Bengal alone 73,000 women die 
each year as a sacrifice to motherhood for 
lack of eflieient care, as most of these 
deaths are now considered preventable. 

There are many efforts, both Govern- 
mental and private, for improving the 
conditions of maternity and child life. 
These efforts have not met with success 
expected, on account of the diffused nature 
of the activities and the fact that the care 
of the mother and child begins very often 
only from confinement and not from the 
beginning of the child’s existence in the 
mother’s womb. The safe-guarding of 
maternal and child health requires careful 
and continued attention throughout the pre- 
natal period as well as the first year of the 
chiWs life. Under Indian conditions any 
service that aims at this attention for pre- 
natal and child care should be free and 
should be accompanied by educative work 
among the masses in order to make them 
understand the need of such care. This 
institution has therefore in view : 

(1) An ejBfieient pre-natal service through 
Clinics and home-visits by way of physical 
examination of the expectant mother from 
time to time, which is absolutely necessary 
for the health, happiness and safety of the 
mother and the coming child. 

(2) Regular instruction through conversa- 
tions, lectures and pamphlets, on the hygiene 
of pregnancy and child care. 


(3) Suilable arrangcmcnls for nkillcd aid 
during connuement. 

(4) Weekly cxaminalion, weighing, etc., of 
new-born babies during tlie first year of 
life and aflt^rvvards at longer intervals up 
to sehoobgoing age, 

Tbvining t)F Ni'usks and Midwivks 

Another object of our institution is to 
train up nurses ami inidwives specially 
fitted for this kind of work with a view to 
spread it all around— particularly in the 
villages. The little that has bc<ui done in 
the direction of C'hild Welfare in our eoun- 
try, Is mostly limited to big cities only. 
It is practical ly nil in the villages, where 
95% of the population lives. It is for this 
reason that we intend to take young 
educated wtmien of respectable connection 
and train them up in due time as skilled 
nurses and midwives. After eompletion of 
their training they will be asked to go to 
villages and start independent work. This 
will solve their ewinomic problem on the one 
hand and increase the health and happiness 
of the villages on th(‘ other. 

First Field of Work 

We are first starting the Child Welfare 
work in Bhowanipur, Calcutta. Infant 
mortality rate here is 225 per 1,000. There 
are places in Calcutta whera the death-rate 
is much higher. Why is it then that we 
have selected Bhowanipur instead of one of 
these areas ? Because the work we are 
going to start is entirely new to the people 
— there being hardly any extensive pre-natal 
or post-natal work in Calcutta and also be- 
cause it is chiefly educative. Any new work 
of the kind should be started In a locality 
which is inhabited mostly by cultured 
middle-class people ; for its acceptance and 
success will depend largely on the educa- 
tion, social outlook and economic condition 
of the people. We think that Bhowanipur 
and its neighbourhood will meet these 
requirements better than any other section 
of Calcutta and the work will find a favour- 
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able soil there. Once the work is accepted 
by the cultured section of one locality, it 
is sure to spread in the other localities also. 
We are, therefore, earnestly looking forward 
for hearty co-operation of the local parents 
in this new work. If we get it, we are sure 
to cut down the death-rate of the mothers 
and children of the locality to 50% in the 
course of a few years. 

Ckntjial Office 

The work will be conducted from a Central 
Office located at 104, Bakul Bagan Road, 
Bhowanipur, Calcutta. This accommodates 
the main Clinic with a small laboratory for 
pathological examinations, the administra- 
tive section and quarters for nurses and 
midwives. Although the Clinic will remain 
open at certain hours, there will always be 
someone at the Central Office to respond to 
emergency calls. 

I^REi.uiiNARY Work 

The preliminary work in this connection 
is to determine the number and location of 
the expectant motliers and infants in the 
selected area who require this attention. 
This work will be carried on by the nurses 
and midwivcKS. The whole area will be 
divided into sections, one for each midwife. 
The nurse and the midwife will visit each 
home with the aid of census registers from 
the Municipal Office and will register all the 
expectant mothers and infants in prescribed 
forms, making necessary entries. The nurse 
will then talk to the mothers on the advant- 
ages of pre-natal and infant care and advise 
them to attend the Clinic regularly for 
examination arnil guidance. Further atten- 
tion to them will be given at the Clinic. 

PRE-NATAIi AND INFANT ClINICS 

The main Clinic for expectant mothers 
and children is located in the Central Office. 
Branch Cliiycs will be opened later on 
according to necessity. The main Clinic will 
remain open in the afternoon on week days 
between particular hours, when the doctor, 
nurse and midwife will be in attendance. 

*The pre-natal Clinic work on first visit 
will consist of, besides the taking of medical 
history, a complete physical examination of 
the expectant mothers including an examina- 
tion of teeth, heart, lungs, kidneys, digestive 


organs, taking of blood-pressure and weight 
and blood-test where necessary. This 
examination is most important for the 
mother’s and child’s well-being, for it 
enables the doctor to find out whether her 
organs are in good condition and to start 
ti’eatment at once if anything is wrong. 
Pregnancy is a normal condition of the body 
and does not normally interfere with health. 
However, it must be carefully and cons- 
tantly watched, for it may become abnormal 
very quickly and will then endanger the life 
of the mother and child. 

‘Tt is at this first visit that the doctor or 
the nurse will go over with the expectant 
mother the hygiene of pregnancy. She will 
tell her that she must come to the Clinic 
once a month during the first six months, 
every two weeks in the next two months 
and every week in the last month. She 
will also explain to her what she will do 
at each subsequent visit — ^look into her 
general condition, take her blood-pressure, 
analyse her urine and carefully weigh her.” 
This routine work will often be wound up 
with a short talk of say fifteen minutes on 
some aspects of pre-natal or infant care. 

On infant Clinic days the babies should 
be brought to the Clinic regularly every 
week. Here they will have a complete 
physical examination and be weighed. If 
they do not increase in weight as they 
should, the doctor will find out the cause 
and regulate their diet accordingly. They 
will also be vaccinated against small-pox and 
given anti-diphtheric injections at the proper 
time. 

Home Visits 

Regular home-visiting will be done by 
the nurses and midwives on non-Clinic hours 
for the purpose of registering new cases, 
seeing old cases and persuading unwilling 
mothers to visit the Clinics. 

Care During Labour 

This will usually be given at the home by 
the midwife called in. She will render all 
assistance during confinement, bathe the 
child and dress the cord, visit the mother 
and child for ten consecutive days and then 
hand over charge of the child to the nurse, 
who will make the first few examinations 
in the home and then arrange to have the 
child brought to the Clinic once a week. 
Where complications are expected the 
patient will be sent to the Hospital for 
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delivery. If during confinement the case 
does not seem to be a normal one, the mid- 
wife should immediately send for the doctor. 

L.vbouk WabE) 

Provision will be made in future for a 
Labour Ward constituting a few beds, if its 
need is keenly felt at a subsequent stage of 
the work. 

Staff and Duties 

Two of the most prominent Gynsccologists 
and Obstetricians of Calcutta — Dr. Baman- 
das Mukherjee, Visiting Surgeon, Chitta- 
ranjan Seva Sadaii and Dr. Manindra Nath 
Sarkar, Resident Surgeon, Eden Hospital — 
are acting as Honorary Medical Supervisors 
of our work. Under their supervision there 
is an efficient medical and nursing staff, 
consisting of an experienced Lady Doctor, 
specializing in Child Welfare work, two 
Health Visiting Nurses and four trained 
Midwives, that will actually do the work. 
The strength of this staff will be increased 
according to needs. Calculating on a birth- 
rate of twenty per thousand of population, 
this staff will be able to serve a population 
of 86,000 at the rate of 15 cases to a mid- 
wife per month. 

The duties of the nurse and the midwife 
have been explained before. Those of the 
doctor are to examine and advise all the 
mothers and children that will come to the 
Clinic, to respond to the call for help from 
midwives, to review the work at weekly con- 
ferences and see if records are being kept 
properly, to give talks on Maternity and 
Child Welfare and help the nurses do the 
same etc. In short, the responsibility of the 
whole work lies on the doctor and its effi- 
cient management entirely rests on her. 

Management 

The management of the institution is 
placed in the hands of a Managing Com- 
mittee composed of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Manmatha Nath Mukerji, M.A., B.L, (Presi- 
dent), Sir Hari Shankar Paul, Kt,, Dr. 
Baman Das Mukherjee, L.M.S. and Sjt. 
Ramaprasad Mukherjee, M.A., B.L. (Vice- 
Presidents), Swami Nirvedananda (Chief 
Supervisor), Swami Dayananda (Secretary), 
Sjt. Jogesh Chandra Chakravarty, M.A, 


(Assistant Secretary), Swami Atmabodha- 
nanda (Treasurer), Srijukta Tatini Das, 
M.A., Sjt. Durga Prasad Khaitan, M.A., 
B.L. and Dr. Manindra Nath Sarkar, B.A., 
M.B., F.R.C.S. (Edin.) (Members). 

Besides this Managing Committee there is 
an Auxiliary Conimitlec composed of ladies 
of respectable families of the locality, who 
will help the work in every possible way 
from outside the Committee. 

Cost 

The cost roughly estimated will be 
Rs. 10,01)0 per year. This is however a very 
modest beginning. The work will be ex- 
tended as soon as suffieient funds arc forth- 
coming. Needless to .say that the sai'vice 
gwen bif <nir inniituiion will be free of charge, 

Apfeal 

In the foregoing pages w'c have briefly 
outlined the object an<i scope of the Sishu 
Mangal Pratisthan our Mission has just 
.started. In pursuance of our policy in the 
field of constructive work w'c arc again 
venturing on a new line of activity, for 
which, we believe, there is a great need in 
the country. The future of a nation depends 
on the well-being of its children. It i.s for 
this reason that this subject hUvS engaged 
the careful attention of all piMjgressivo coun- 
tries. If our public feel the same w'ay, as 
we believe they (!<», we are sure there will 
be an adequate response and co-operation 
from them, without which no work of this 
kind can grow. We Iih* will do this work in 
a spirit of co-operation with other allied 
institutions as far as possible. 

We cordially invite the g<^nerous public to 
help the Ramakrishrm Mi84Sjon in this new 
and noble venture, which will not only save 
thousands of young mothers and children of 
our country from meeting with a premature 
and agonizing death, or perhaps a worse 
fate than that, life-long invalidism, but will 
also lay the foundation of a healthier, 
stronger and happier In<iia. 

Intending benefactors will please communi- 
cate with the Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Mission Sishu Mangal Pratisthan, 104, Baku! 
Bagan Road, Bhowanipur, Calcutta ; or the 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math, 
Howrah. 
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5n?ra JTR TOfeitsira 1 ” 

“Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.'* 


NOTES OF CONVERSATION WITH SWAMI 
TURIYANANDA 

[From the Diary of a Disciple] 


2nd February, 1922. 

Dr. K. of Cossipore came to Benares 
with an idea of becoming a Sannyasin 
and was putting up in the Advaita 
Ashrama for some days past, A pleader 
has tO'day come to Swami Turiyananda 
to enquire about him. Swami Turiya- 
nanda remarked, addressing the pleader, 
“Dr. K. is, a nice man. He would 
earn about Rs. 500 a month. Horses, 
carriage and everything covetable he 
had. Lately he has come here for spiri- 
tual practices. Dr. K. said, H shall not 
again return to my service.’ I told 
him, ‘No, ^ don’t say that. Everything 
depends on God. There should be no 
personal resolution. You just wait here 
for 2 or 3 weeks and see what 
happens.’ ” 

4th February, 1922. 

Dr. K. came and stood before Swami 
Turiyananda when he recited a couplet 


of Tulsidas, and explained its meaning : 
When once God is realized, all religious 
practices seem like children’s play with 
dolls. In the play children say, This is 
my bride, this is my husband. They 
give one doll in marriage to another. 
This playing with dolls is but the fore- 
cast of the actual play they will have 
in life. And when they get real 
husbands, all their joys are with them, 
the dolls are all encased in the box; 
who cares for them then? Similarly, 
when God is realized, all religious prac- 
tices are left behind like children’s dolls. 
As Sri Ramakrishna used to say, ‘The 
bridegroom will come, so a bride dresses 
herself nicely, combs her hair, does 
many things for beautification — on the 
expectation of getting a husband. But 
when the husband is got, everything is 
neglected; — i.e., who then cares for the 
beauty of her hair, or for the beauty of 
her person?’ ” " 
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Then he recited four or five couplets 
from Mirabai, and while explaining their 
meaning said, ^‘Mira says, ‘The seat of 
my Beloved is above a spear. How to 
get him? He will be got, if one can 
climb upon the spear.’ Mira’s husband 
claimed his right as a husband upon 
Mira. On this she said, ‘My husband 
is Sri Krishna himself. You are no 
husband of me. He who wears a crown 
of peacock-tail on his head is my 
husband.’ * * * * Mira told her 
husband, ‘Through the influence of holy 
association, I have got rid of all sense 
of fear for public opinion. I am no 
longer a ‘zenana.’ * * With the tears 

of my eyes I have planted a creeper of 
Love. I have churned the butter out 
of curd (i.e., I have attained the essence 
of my being, my Lord). I have given 
all my love to God. Now you may do 
whatever you like with this my physical 
frame.’ ” 

Then Swami Turiyananda came to his 
room from outside. I told him that the 
gentleman who with his family had come 
to the Kashi Giri’s garden was gone. 
On this Swami Turiyananda remarked, 
“How can they live here ? Do you 
remember that parable of Sri Rama- 
krishna?” And he began to narrate 
the Sri Ramakrishna’s parable of fish- 
wives, how due to storm they could 
not once return to their house and got 
shelter in a rich man’s garden. The 
fragrance of the sweet-smelling flowers 
in the garden was too much for them 
and they were pining for the smell of 
fish. They felt greatly uncomfortable 
and disturbed in sleep. At last it 
occurred to them that their fish-baskets, 
though empty, could supply them the 
much-needed odour of fish. On this 
they brought their fish-baskets to the 


bed-side and afterwards passed a happy 
night. In the same way, worldly people 
cannot live without a supply of objects 
for sense-enjoyments. Then he said, 
“God himself has removed them. But 
then you need not tell them this. For 
there is God within everyone.” 

On hearing the story of the fishwives, 
Dr. K. said, “How wonderful ! How 
appropriate are his parables ! Scholars 
and learned men would come to Sri 
Ramakrishna, but none had the courage 
to say a single word in his presence. 
How could it be possible unless the 
Mother awakened within one ? So I 
pray that I may be given a ray of 
Light.” 

On this Swami Turiyananda remark- 
ed, “No, you should not say that. 
Harbour no desire whatsoever. Be 
absolutely desirelcss. Those who are 
feeble in their faith, want to see Him. 
He is and pervades all — just try to be 
established in this idea. That is tanta- 
mount to seeing God. What else is 
meant by seeing God?” 

Then he began to sing the song : 

“I have made Thee the polestar 
of my life 

And in this ocean of the world, I 
shall never miss my way. . . 

When the song was over, he said, “If 
you arc to pray, pray that He may re- 
main ever a'wake within you. As 
Arjuna said : 

— Iff O Lord, Thou tMnkest me 
capable of seeing itf theUf O Lord of 
Yogis f show itie Thy mmiutable Self. 

That is, if you consider me as fit to 
see you, bless me with your vision,” 



A CHALLENGE, AN OPPORTUNITY AND A 
PRIVILEGE 


By the 
I 

The world is perhaps passing through 
the greatest crisis in its life-history. 
Economic suffering, social chaos, politi- 
cal strife and many other factors 
have made man’s life miserable, and 
at times it seems that the cup of human 
misery has been filled to the brim. 
Everywhere there is found gloom and 
despair. 

So long poverty was the monopoly 
of Indian population. We would think 
that India is the only land where 

millions and millions of people live a 
life of semi-starvation and thousands 
and thousands of persons do not know 
what it is to have two meals a day. 
But now almost in all countries are to 
be found a horrible number of persons 
who have been thrown out of employ- 
ment and the Governments do not 

know how to save them from the 

immediate jaws of death. In America, 
noted for its fabulous wealth and 

millionaires, the problem of unemploy- 
ment has been no less keen and the 
sufferings of ^millions of its population 
have become unimaginable. One great 
question which is, at present, exercising 
the minds of economic experts as well as 
lay men with a grain of human feelings 
in them is, what to do with the starving 
millions. Similar is the case in Germany 
and England. All people are dreading 
the future, as the prospects are by no 
means more hopeful — if not more 
gloomy. 

Yet how much luxury is amongst 
those who have been fortunately 
untouched by the economic crisis. On 


Editor 

the one hand there are to be found 
persons, who are rolling in wealth and* 
who do not know what to do with their 
riches, on the other hand there are 
people who are struggling for a few 
crumbs of bread for their very life and 
existence. The gulf between the rich 
and the poor is daily becoming wider 
and wider. And the rich are still going 
on grinding the poor. 

Countries standing at economic dis- 
advantages are mercilessly exploited by 
the nations which are placed in a better 
position. It does not stand in their 
way that people in the exploited coun- 
tries are the limbs of the same humanity 
to which the exploiters themselves belong 
and as such they deserve sympathy and 
compassion. Different countries of the 
world are in a mad struggle to push one 
another down. It matters little if any 
race or nation is altogether wiped out 
of the face of the earth, if thereby any 
other nation can reap a greater harvest 
of enjoyment, luxury and comfort. 
Human feelings find no consideration, 
when a nation is out to satisfy its un- 
quenchable greed for wealth and riches, 
power and prosperity. There would 
have been some little justification if 
thereby the general mass of the nation 
in question could be happier and live a 
better life. A prosperous nation does 
not necessarily mean that its masses are 
free from grinding poverty. Side by side 
with overflowing wealth there may be, 
as a matter of fact there always is, an 
abject penury amongst the people. As 
a consequence the poor are everywhere 
indignant against the rich. Fight 
between Capital and Labouf has become 
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an eternai problem. The same inhuman 
feelings are visible in the treatment of 
the poor by the rich -within a nation 
itself. No wonder that communism and 
socialism have become the cry and the 
dread of the day. 

And economic strife is followed by 
political strife. In every country there 
is a great competition amongst its people 
as to which party will hold the reign of 
the government. Monarchy is becoming 
almost a thing of the past. But 
democracy has met with no better 
success. It is a common experience that 
democracy, in reality, is not the rule of 
the people, but only a false garb for 
the rule of the few who may or may not 
look to the interest of the nation as a 
whole. 

And how bitter is the feeling between 
the different nations of the world. They 
are always in a fighting mood and at 
daggers drawn. The political situation 
of the present world is like a huge 
magazine of gunpowder waiting for only 
a trifling spark of Are to blaze up into 
a huge flame. What is still now con- 
sidered wrong in private life is highly 
applauded in national life or internation- 
al relation. To satisfy its pride or love 
of glory a nation may within a few hours 
destroy thousands of villages belonging 
to the enemy and make millions of 
people homeless and destitute, but this 
does not cause the slightest compunc- 
tion ; on the contrary this is belauded 
as an example of great patriotism and 
huge monuments are built to com- 
memorate this act of national shame, as 
one of national glory. The world had a 
bitter experience of devastations caused 
by the last War; but it is doubtful 
whether people have grown wiser by 
that. For it is in everybody’s lips that 
within a decade there will be another 
war, greater than the last War and far 
more disastrous in its effects. 

Then thefe is the feeling of hatred. 


jealousy and rivalry between the East 
and the West, between various races. 
The West is proud of its present, the 
East harps on the glory of its past. The 
West is proud of its material achieve- 
ment, the East is vainglorious about its 
spiritual legacy. And all these stand 
as almost insurmountable barriers 
against the meeting of the two. As 
indirect offshoots of this attitude, the 
coloured races are looked down with 
contempt by the White people and 
this in turn causes in the former feel- 
ings of bitterness, if not suppressed 
desires for revenge. 

There is a new order of value every- 
where. What -was considered to be 
wrong a few decades back is now openly 
avowed as justified and justifiable. 
Social morality and code of conduct are 
undergoing great and rapid changes. 
The older generation views the conduct 
of the younger people with alarm, the 
younger generation looks upon the older 
people us having become fossilized and 
incapable of moving with the changing 
times. There has arisen a clash of 
interest between the two sexes. Women 
arc claiming many rights which, they 
think, have been unjustly denied them 
so long by men occupying, us they do, 
a more advantageous position. Women 
in many places have stood as a party 
against men, as if there is no inter- 
relation of interest between men and 
women. 

Religion was so long supposed to have 
the power of giving ultimate peace and 
blessedness. But nowadays the general 
tendency of belief is that there is no 
God, that therej is nothing good in 
religion. Political interest is undermining 
the influence of religion in many places. 
Religion is supposed to be not a safe 
thing, when political ambition of any 
kind suddenly seizes a nation. Deli- 
berate attempts are sometimes made to 
inoculate atheism into the minds of the 
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young, so that they may grow up free 
from any religious ideas. Advantage 
is taken of many scientific discoveries, 
though through wrong application, to 
set up a rational basis for atheism. So 
there has arisen a conflict between 
science and religion. Secularism is 
daily gaining ground. Man is trying to 
turn his eyes away from the eternal 
problems of life and concentrate all his 
attention to those of material interest. 
For this ensures for him a greater 
freedom of conduct and less restrictions 
to his actions, however grave may be 
the consequences in the end. 

II 

All these have given rise to depress- 
ing thoughts in many quarters as to the 
future of civilization and humanity. 
Some are in great doubt whether civili- 
zation is not in a declining state ; others 
apprehend that we are going to experi- 
ence in near future the shipwreck of 
civilization. Everywhere we find pessi- 
mistic views about the existing state of 
affairs. Those who might be held 
responsible for the present condition of 
the world are too much in a delirious 
mood to Judge their actions aright ; 
others who realize the gravity of the 
situation and the enormity of the folly 
that is being perpetrated, find their 
voice of protest too feeble to have any 
effect. During the last War many 
churches also succumbed to the influence 
of times and gave direct or indirect 
countenance to the actions of the fighting 
nations in which they were respectively 
interested, * A few noble and bold souls 
who had the courage to protest against 
war, were ostracized and put under 
restraint. Things have not much 
improved even after the experience of 
the last War. Nowadays we find that 
at best theories are being offered as to 
how the condition of the world and the 
2 


trend of events can be changed. But 
no effective means have as yet been 
adopted. As a result, pessimism is 
becoming more and more wide-spread 
and keen. 

Those who succeed in life are tem- 
peramentally optimistic in their outlook 
in spite of all odds. Their cheerfulness 
is not disturbed by any opposition and 
adverse circumstances. The greater the 
opposition, the greater the energy they 
put forth in their struggle and greater 
they enjoy the fight. Pessimism is no 
remedy against the ills of life. It 
paralyses our power and weakens our 
nerves all the more. This holds good 
in private as well as in collective 
life. If the world is at all heading 
towards destruction, it is a challenge to 
our manhood and a call to the best 
amongst us to put forth greater energy 
to action. Those who have built up 
the present civilization had not been 
without ceaseless struggles. And those 
who want to see it safe and right in its 
course, cannot claim any immunity from 
labour and fight. Evil always scores 
an easy victory, though the result may 
not be lasting. Good has to struggle 
hard, but when the victory is won, it 
becomes far-reaching in its effects, 
Herod has become simply a name in 
history associated with cruel acts of 
tyranny, but Christ has become the 
perennial source of peace and blessed- 
ness to millions of people and will 
remain eternally so. 

m 

The relative existence is always the 
field of play for dual forces — good and 
bad. Wherever there is good, there 
will exist evil; wherever there is evil, 
there will be found good also. In an 
age when Rama lived, there was also 
Ravana; with Yudhisthira there was 
Duryodhana. Absolute peft'fection is 
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rare or cannot be found in this world. 
There was no time in the history of the 
world, when there was nothing but good, 
and evil was totally absent. In the 
present civilization also, however 
gloomy might be the outlook, we can- 
not say that there is nothing good. In 
that case all the good thoughts of all 
the noble souls that humanity has seen, 
all the lives of saints and prophets that 
have been lived and sacrificed for the 
cause of the world, and all the good 
deeds that have been directed towards 
the evolution of human thought and 
civilization will be said to have been 
lost. But that cannot be : as no energy 
is lost. Life means struggle and ever 
since the time man first came into being, 
he has been in a ceaseless strife against 
obstacles and difficulties for his very 
existence as also for the purpose of 
bettering his condition. At present 
also there is the same strife and 
struggle, but the energy seems to be 
misdirected. Evil seems to be pre- 
ponderating over good ; virtue seems to 
be on the decline and vice seems to be 
thriving ; Adharma seems to gain as- 
cendancy over Dharma. 

It is the Indian belief that whenever 
the balance between good and evil is 
disturbed, the world sees the Incarna- 
tion of God on earth. Can we not say 
that the present state of things is a 
clarion call to the God within every 
man to wake up and give things a right 
direction ? to the Christ in every human 
being to offer himself on the Cross for 
the sake of the world? 

There will be always good and evil 
in the world. But their action and 
counteraction are simply opportunities 
for men to better their lives. Things 
got ready made lose their value. If we 
do not get a thing by hard struggles, 
we cannot rightly appreciate its value. 
If there had been no evil by the sidi^ 
of good, i^epd would have no charm for 


us. As such, the present crisis of the 
world is an opportunity — a privilege for 
all to serve humanity. As we said, evil 
will not be altogether exterminated at 
any time; but it can be kept within a 
proper control. Outlook of life can be 
changed, so that the trend of events will 
be tottards good and evil will not be 
taken for good. The worst thing at the 
present time is that evil is considered 
as good. Man is liable to commit mis- 
takes ; but when a man is incapable of 
seeing his mistakes, his case is beyond 
any hope of recovery. The Gita says 
that the intellect which can properly 
distinguish between right and wrong is 
Sattvika, that which takes a distorted 
view of right and wrong is Rajasika and 
that intellect which, enveloped in dark- 
ness, views all things in a perverted 
light and takes wrong to be right is 
Tamasika. The best of humanity by 
their labour and efforts can free man- 
kind from the clutches of the “^Tamasika 
intellect^ and put them under the in- 
fluence of the ‘Sattvika intellect.’ 
Thus far is the scope of human 
endeavour. And by trying to do so, 
individuals will only better themselves ; 
by trying to better the condit ion of the 
world, they will simply seize the privi- 
lege to better themselves. For, is there 
not a Divinity behind everything which 
shapes our ends rough hew them how 
we will? Is there not G6d behind the 
universe who remains ever awake to 
give it a direction and guidance ? In 
that case, man can only offer himself 
to be a tool in His hand so that he 
can make his life blessed through 
service. It is said that there is misery 
in the world, so that it may offer an 
opportunity to men for the exercise of 
their moral qualities. This is so true. 

IV 

Now, if we desire to save the world 
from its present crises, what k most 
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necessary and of the foremost import- 
ance, is sincerity of purpose and readi- 
ness to work — and not nicely-worded 
theories and wildly-imagined specula- 
tions. Actions most often prove futile 
and abortive, not because they were not 
backed by good theories but because 
there was no sincerity of purpose behind 
them. Those who want to transform 
the modern civilization into something 
better or give it a wiser direction, 
should ask themselves if they are 
sincere in their motives. Some time 
back it was said that the Disarmament 
Conference would fail, because the 
Great Powers feared that it would 
succeed. World peace is still beyond 
the reach of human vision, because 
many of those who talk about it are in 
readiness for a world-war. Any theory 
is good enough for the sincere souls 
who want to apply that for the good 
of others without having any personal 
end in view. For, if there is at all 
anything wrong in the theory, it is 
bound to be revealed in the course of 
action ; and all our theories and ideas 
pass through the process of evolution 
as we apply them in life. There have 
been many theories in every field of 
action as to how to better the condi- 
tion of the world, but why is it that 
the world is still, as it were, in a retro- 
grade condition ? It is because the 
theories were* offered not really for the 
betterment of the world, but for the 
justification of the actions of the authors 
themselves. And if there was any 
thing good in those theories, that was 
lost as the theories were not applied 
to action }fy earnest persons. An ounce 
of practice is better than tons of words. 
Earnest souls who feel for the present 
hard condition of the world should show 
by their life and action that they are 
sincere in their feelings. If the economic 
sufferings of millions of people all over 
the world prove distressing to any one. 


he should by his sacrifice show that he 
really feels for others. The sacrifice of 
a handful of really sincere souls will 
move the stony heart of those who are 
responsible for the present economic 
crisis or are in a position to remove it. 
Even a dozen of persons in any 
country sincerely feeling the inhuman 
cruelties that are perpetrated in times * 
of war, can check the growth of war- 
spirit in their country. For, good is no 
less contagious than evil. If disease is 
catching, no less so is health, A 
particle of good thing contains a 
potentiality to fight against a mass of 
evil. For it gathers strength in the 
course of action, 

V 

If we analyse the forces that have 
been in operation to bring about the 
present condition of the world, one 
thing, which seems to be the main 
cause of evil is that man is guided more 
by selfishness, sometimes of the abject 
type, than any idea of self-sacrifice and 
altruism. But whatever might have 
been the law in the early stages of the 
evolution of life on earth, the human 
society is fundamentally based on self- 
sacrifice rather than on gross self-in- 
terest ; on the spirit of man’s readiness to 
protect his weaker brethren rather than 
on the application of the theory of the 
survival of the fittest. The sacrifice of 
the mother makes the life of the child 
possible on earth; self-sacrifice of the 
head of a family is responsible for the 
peace among its different members. The 
greater the self-sacrifice of an individual, 
the higher the type of man he will 
prove himself to be and the greater will 
be his influence over others. It is by 
gradual self-sacrifice and suppression of 
ego-centrio ideas that man evolves in 
the scale of humanity, and when the 
extinction of the self or ego is complete, 
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man becomes Divine. It is by sacri- 
ficing himself at the altar of humanity 
that Sakyamuni became the Buddha 
and it is for this reason that he has been 
deified by the posterity in spite of 
himself. 

But nowadays due to the influence 
of too much secularism, self-interest is 
preached and taken as the law of life. 
And once one is given to self-seeking 
and widening the scope of one’s selfish- 
ness, there is no knowing where one 
will stop. This is the reason of the 
ridiculous situation that can be experi- 
enced nowadays that a millionaire rolls 
in luxury and superfluity while his 
next-door neighbour dies of starvation. 
It is true that all cannot be expected 
to be guided by altruistic ideas, — that 
is at best a utopia to hope for. But 
the ideal life lived even by a few will 
change the present valuation of things 
and keep the spirit of self-aggrandise- 
ment in check and within a harmless 
limit. A nation will not altogether give 
up exploiting another nation weaker 
than itself so long as there is a scope 
for that; but can we not expect a state 
of things when the exploiting nation 
will consider the misery of the exploited 
one and keep its hunger and greed 
within a reasonable control ? It is 
because individuals become avaricious, 
the nation also becomes a prey to the 
greed for greater and greater wealth 
and power, though that might cost the 
very life of another nation. If the life 
of individuals be controlled, actions of 
the nation will be automatically con- 
trolled, And that is possible only by 
the influence of the life of the best and 
the noblest in the society. So long as 
man will be given to self-indulgence and 
will make self-enjoyment the law of life, 
the present state of things must continue. 
The Upanishad says that our senses 
bave got an out-going tendency and H 
is by checkmg this that a man becomes 


divine. In the same way, by making 
self-control and self-sacrifice the law of 
the .soeiefy we eati bring down heaven 
on eartli. Otherwise peace on earth 
is as impossible to expect as to have 
one's fingers unburnt though placed in 
a fire, 

VI 

And Wi‘ iuiist arrive at a correct 
dee.i.si(ai as to the goal of human life. 
Fur, on tluil, will de|)end all actions of 
indivkiiiaLs, the soeitfiy and the nation. 
We shall bardsh Ood and religion (we 
mean lafiigjon of a higher type, freed 
fiajin all dogmatism and orthodox 
l>igolry) from tlu* lih’ oi oiir own and 
that of the society and t'Xpect things 
that pr(‘snppf*st‘ Indie! in them, — -that 
eaniu>t be. Tiujse wilt) have given real 
impetuses to the world towards peace 
and blessedness, have always been Men 
of Gcal. It is they who have been the 
beac(.)n-iighi to humanity. But we for- 
get tin? lessons of their life and bemoan 
the lot brought on l»y our own wilful 
ignorance. 

Unless the realization of God and 
the higluT Stdf is universally taken as 
the goal of human aspiration- - however 
imperfectly that idtad may l>e realized 
— humaii 8o<aety will never he trans- 
formed. Ftn% where our treasure is, 
there will our heart be also. Man who 
seeks to find his higlter St'If will natur- 
ally attune his aetions to a hight^r code 
of eoiKhiet, and his iidhienee will auto- 
matically spread over the whole society. 

It is very tdten said that organized 
religion has proved a failure in this 
respect. But religious orga''aization is 
not an airy S(«nething — it is composed 
of individuals whose actions are respon- 
sible for the good or the bad influence 
it exerts on the society. And organized 
religions are bound to fail, to judge by 
the highest standard, for in it there will 
be, in the very nature of things. 
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persons who are not equally earnest 
about God. And the farther away in 
time from a Prophet we live, the less 
will be the influence of his life upon us. 
Those who put blame to organized 
religions, owe it to themselves to live a 
better religious life, if they do not alto- 
gether deny the utility of religion. If 


they, by their earnest endeavours, 
realize the real essence of religion in 
their life, even by their silence they will 
work wonders, and their influence will 
be of untold benefit to the entire 
humanity. And the greatest service to 
the world will be done by those who 
can succeed in seeing Truth face to face. 


ARMOUR OF LIGHT 

By NicHOLiis Roerich 


Verily those are blind, who do not 
want to see ! 

During the practical studies in Roman 
Law, our old professor once gave us a 
thesis on the prosecution of slander. 
Discussing this subject we came to the 
conclusion that slander and defamation, 
in their essence, were not prosecuted 
sufliciently. And we asked the professor 
why the statements of false facts were 
not prosecuted under any of the laws. 
I remember how the kind-hearted pro- 
fessor smiled and raising up his hands, 
exclaimed, ‘^But then practically nine- 
tenth of mankind would be in jail.” 

These dreams of students to protect 
humanity from lies and falsehood often 
come back td memory. It seems that 
the very accumulation of circumstances 
destructive to humanity nowadays indi- 
cates what attention should be paid to 
the vast oceans of false inventions, 
which are mostly directed towards evil. 

None of the contemporary laws, if 
even they were to try to stop the harm- 
ful slander, have sufficient power to 
counteract the whispering of lies. Some- 
one may say that such lies are identical 
to slander, but in fact a great many of 
evil whispers would not come under the 
section of slander, and still wpuld be 

a 


the source of spreading the most harm- 
ful consequences. If even we would try 
not to pay attention to every lie, which 
like birds people chirp light-mindedly, 
not realizing what terrible verdicts are 
often passed in irresponsible twittering 
in drawing rooms, — even if we would 
not pay attention to this, the essential 
harm caused, would not diminish. But 
besides this irresponsible chirping, there 
has grown in the world a multitude of 
consciously false inventions, which 
have the only and fully intentional 
aim, to cause harm by dissension and 
devastation. 

If we would put on record all the 
instances of harmful falsehood, which 
we meet daily, this would make a huge 
‘‘book of evil” ; also on the stage some- 
times is shown the making of picklock- 
keys, thus imprinting upon the minds 
of weak-willed spectators all sorts of 
harmful ideas. To record such mali- 
cious inventions of the mind, would be 
harmful in itself j but one should from 
time to time give oneself the trouble to 
ponder about the colossal amount of lies 
parading in life, which destroy on their 
path most valuable and often irreplac- 
able possibilities. 

People now often corner out from 
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temples, after most calling and uplift- 
ing sermons, rejuvenated only for new 
slander. Now by most touching psalms 
the soul becomes encouraged only to 
whisper evil. The best heroism of 
dramas now results often in paro- 
xysms of suspicion. And does not 
even prayer become a threat ? Is this 
not so ? And is this good ? 

The snake that kills through its 
poison need not be of a large size. The 
coral-snake and viper are small. And 
the poison of even a small scorpion may 
be fatal. 

The deceiver dreams of cheating. The 
traitor lives on treason. The coward is 
tormented by horrors. Everyone in his 
way. ‘‘Tell me of what you think and 
I will tell you who you are.” 

Certainly, if laws are to protect the 
safety of citizen, then they should be 
adequate to counteract slander and lies. 
And when humanity sees that the 
torrent of evil is so inventively increas- 
ing, then it would be strange to fight 
these giants of evil by out-of-date 
ancient Roman Law, or the Codex 
Justiniani or even by the Codex of 
Napoleon, whom many of the present 
law-givers imitate. 

If evil has created new formula?, 
then the counteractions must also be 
adequately innovated. If every liar 
would realize that he is not only like 
a winged sparrow chirping, but does 
something already foreseen by the 
criminal law, he will think twice 
whether his beloved evil-whispering will 
not cost him too much. 

It is quite natural that the increased 
number of blackmails and kidnapping 
of children in America resulted in en- 
forcing corresponding laws. Probably 
at this hour Lindbergh will smile sadly, 
realizing that this reinforced law so far 
has not helped him. On the contrary, 
after the enforcing of the new law, he 
suffered from renewed blackmail which 


came like a scoffing. Does not such 
cruel mockery pro^^e how the evil has 
grown and how the legal measures 
against it are already too late 

Is this not like a gangrene, which the 
knife of the surgeon tries to follow up 
in vain ? Do we not come again to the 
same solution, which had already been 
proposed by us also for other domains 
of life ? Is it not high time to intro- 
duce without delay in all schools, from 
the earliest forms, the foundations of 
practical Ethics } 

Unfortunately tins most essential 
subject is regarded now as something 
abstract, of that which it is not even 
customary to speak, because it would 
be considered as something antiquated, 
not of proper s<X‘ial standing and would 
call forth the severe scoffing of all ignor- 
amuses. But the ancient beautiful 
conception of ‘‘‘Ethics''^ is not guilty in 
itself; we are guilty because we have 
made all discussions about good blissful 
things inadmissible in our social life. 

We all arc guilty of having clad the 
life-giving foundations of ethics into a 
boring grey toga and allowing evil- 
whisperers to use the most significant 
pages of hurntm vocabulary. Is not in 
our social life enthusiasm, this radiant 
flame of the heart, (considered as some- 
thing unlit and childish ? Praise and 
admiration, these flowers of the Beauti- 
ful Garden are almost cori»idcred a sign 
of bud breeding. And adoration, in- 
stead of its inspiring significance, takes 
the form of conventional hypocrisy — 
and is admitted as such. 

Well brought-up children should ask 
for nothing, should strive to nothing 
and should dull their creati^’c strivings, 
following blindly that standard of these 
educators, to whom in their turn no one 
ever taught anything blissful and cons- 
tructive. And there are many such 
pseudo-educators i 

Dusty are the grey togas ia which we 
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have enwrapped Ethics and every high 
creativeness. And the latter have been 
replaced by accusations, ill-whispering 
and the spreading of falsehood. It is 
strange to witness how faces brighten 
up at the very mention of an untrue 
story. How then the vocabulary be- 
comes enriched and even the most silent 
guest turns into a brilliant speaker. 
And often his brilliancy increases when 
he is certain that he lies. 

A liar is inventive also in suspicions. 
Judging by himself, and entering this 
dark ocean he feels himself as a fish in 
water. His malicious experience en- 
courages him, because he knows that all 
his attacks shall remain unpunished. 
And should you remind him of the text 
of the Gospel : ^‘with what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you,’’ he 
will only wave his hand self-con- 
ten tly and will say : ‘^Apres nous-le 
deluge !” (** after us let there be the 
deluge !”) 

His -.bad conscience will whisper to 
him, that his own self-defence lies only 
in evil, and without evil he shall, like 
the fish out of water, lose his vitality. 
In this basic malice, in his suspicions, 
in his desire to blacken all, is also ex- 
pressed a bottomless atheism. 

The liar has before him no Highest 
Image, before which he would become 
ashamed. His poor imagination can 
show him no vista of his own future, 
when he will be called upon to give an 
account of his actions, or rather when 
he will put himself in the place he 
will have deserved. 

It is a wise motto : ‘‘'Act, as you 

would like others to act towards your- 
self 

But for this purpose one must have 
at least some imagination. And such 
imagination should be brought up, in 
order that it may guide beyond the 
limitations of to-day. People are very 
much afraid of illness, poverty and 


every kind of misfortune. The most im- 
pertinent liars and slanderers often turn 
out to be most primitive fetishists. 
They hazily know of some unlucky signs 
but they do not want to hear that the 
reverse side is simply the return of their 
own boomerang, Karma ! 

Everyone who has watched the 
throwing of boomerangs will remember,^ 
how sometimes an unexperienced and 
careless thrower afterwards will try 
screamingly to avoid being hit by his 
own weapon, which mercilessly sur- 
prizes and strikes him with mathe- 
matical accuracy, with the force he 
himself used. Experienced boomerang 
throwers call the victim, first of all, a 
fool. Verily, there is no better deno- 
mination for the malicious ignoramuses, 
than fools 1 

The ignorant evil-whisperers, are 
above all, fools ! Whatever faked guild- 
ed words they shall invent, whatever 
they would do to please their naive 
listener with disgusting narratives, they 
will still remain fools ! Their every lie 
accumulates with perfect accuracy and 
at an unexpected moment will strike 
them the harder. Every garden grows, 
whether dark or light. 

It is indeed unbelievable that our 
earth should have existed innumerable 
years in order that now the necessity 
has become undeferrable to cry out 
against the immense evil caused by lies ! 
But it is sufficient to take any news-, 
paper, and events of a single day will 
prove what terrible limit has been 
reached by humanity in trying to harm 
each other. 

As children are reprimanded ; “Do 
not fight during play,” so one wants 
to advise the grown-up : “Try to pass 
a day without harming each other !’^ 

It seems that on such a day, which 
humanity would pass without infliction 
of mutual evil, some great Miracle must 
occur, that some beautiful healing possi- 
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bilities would descend as naturally as 
sometimes descends a kind smile of the 
heart or a fertile shower on the dry 
fields. 

Once a woman told a priest : ‘^When 
I prayed, the sacred Image smiled at 
me.’® And the wise priest answei'cd : 
‘“‘‘Your heart smiled and the smile of 
the Saviour responded Is it possible 
that this saving smile of truth, the 
smile of blissful giving and self-sacrifice 
is now already impossible? Is it pos- 
sible that egoism, this nearest relative 
of a lie, has actually become the victor ? 

No, this is impossible — since the 
oldest times there have been given wise 
Commandments. 

Not in boredom of Ethics distorted 
by non-understanding, but in joy of 
Ethics, transmuted by the fire of the 
heart, let the children, from very in- 
fancy, from youth proceed by new 
paths of great co-operation with creative 
Bliss ! 

History gives us remarkable examples, 
how often not only the children’s 
yet unspoiled mind, was transmuted, 
through the art of thinking, but how 
even the apparently most inveterate 
criminals became enlightened. Such 
examples of enlightened criminals have 
always been given by great Ordaiii- 


nients ; thus nothing is lost. Conse- 
quently one fortunately may reach the 
best results by enlightened conscious- 
ness and not by mere threat of law. 

A scholar once told me, we have no 
more formulae. Wluit nonsense ! All 
most beautiful formulae are kept in full 
vitality. Not nnieh valour is required 
to turn to these beautiful and blissful 
formulae. I'his ]>urifying teaching is 
called the science (d the heart. Of 
course this iinnunciatiou of Good Will 
should be clad in garments of Light; as 
the Apostle ihuil ordained : us 

array oiirselves in Armours of Light 

In such light-bearing garments, in 
radiant armours, amongst dazzling 
torelu-s of the heart, it will not be 
dillieiilt to kt-ep awakt! throughout the 
long nigiii ami to await the Dawn. No 
one ever said tiiat ft\sitvals are not 
needed. On tlie <*oijtrary, the true 
Festival of Ktdightenrmmt, the Festival 
of Labour and Trutii, are most inspir- 
ing ! Ami how easily this sacred 
Festival is possible fiann the simplest 
hut to pahuMss ! 

Let us eover e\aa'ything, even the 
most dark and the mt>st evil, by creative 
c<instruetiv(‘iiess, which will bring to 
humanity the retd Fisstival of the Spirit. 
By this we abide ! 


SANKARA AND HIS MODERN CHITIChS 

By V. SUBRAHMANYA IyKR. B.A. 


{Concluded from 

As Dr. Otto rightly holds, philosophy 
in the modern sense of the word is 
inseparable from science. And if 
Sankara’s thought be not ‘scientific’ he 
cannot be ^ a philosopher. We have, 


the last inHuv) 

therefore, first to ascertain wiiether he 
is a scientific thinker. In making this 
enquiry we shall necessarily be led to 
the question of the place of intuition, 
intellect and Buddhi in his philosophy. 
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By science, we generally understand 
that kind of knowledge that relates to 
the acquisition of power over nature 
and the consequent achievements which 
have a bearing on human life and which 
are often proving more baneful than 
beneficial to mankind* We also think 
of science as being concerned with the 
pursuit of Truth. It no doubt deals 
with both. But when we speak of it 
with reference to philosophy, we are 
concerned with the latter aspect — name- 
ly, the pursuit of truth and particularly 
the method of such pursuit. 

The well-known scientific thinker, 
Whitehead says, ‘‘The greatest inven- 
tion of the nineteenth century was the 
invention of the method of invention. . . 
In order to understand an epoch, we 
can neglect all the details of change, 
such as railways, telegraphs, radios, 
spinning-machines, synthetic dyes, etc. 
We must concentrate on the method 
itself. This is the real novelty, which 
has broken up the foundations of the 
old civilization.’’ An equally good 
authority, Karl Pearson says, “The 
unity of all science consists in its 
method, not in its material. The man 
who classifies facts of any kind what- 
ever, who sees their mutual relations 
and describes their consequences, is 
applying the scientific method and is 
a man of science. . . It is not the facts 
themselves which form science, but the 
method in which they are dealt with. . 
To truly apprehend any object is to 
apprehend the totality of its relations. 
The discovery of this totality is the goal 
of science.’^ 

One of* the most modern scientists 
says, “We have already pointed out 
that Science is independent of any 

* When science is divorced from morality, 
it is put to diabolical uses. But the pursuit 
of philosophy especially of the highest kind 
which seeks a truth higher than that which 
science gives, demands moral training as a 
pre-condition. 
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particular order of facts. It takes the 
knowable imiverse for its subject; it 
deals with psychical as well as physical 
processes, with man as well as nature; 
it has to do with everything to which 
its method can be applied. What makes 
a study scientific is not, of course, the 
nature of the things with which it is 
concerned, but the method with which 
it deals with these things. A study of a 
skylark is not necessarily zoological.” 
(Thompson’s Introduction to Science.) 

It is the method of science that is 
said to be vital to philosophy by 
modern philosophers from some of whom 
I have quoted already. Both these sub- 
jects have for their object the ascertain- 
ment of Truth. Science studies the 
world of experience in compartments. 
Its materials come from the sense-world 
or rather the objective world. What 
therefore characterizes first the scientific 
method is that it seeks a knowledge 
which depends upon the object itself, 
not upon ourselves, that is, upon our 
own feeling, wish or imagination as for 
instance in poetry. Next, the knowledge 
so derived from the objects of the 
phenomenal world is tested and verified. 
This method is not something accessible 
exclusively to those that are called 
scientists though only a few know how 
to apply it. Mr. Bertrand Russell says, 
^‘This method is in essence remarkably 
simple . . . but has been acquired with 
great difficulty , . . and is still employed 
only by a minority.” Nor is it new 
to the world. It is as old as the man 
that was first troubled by what is 
known as doubt. 

The two terms Purushatantra and 
Vastutantra used by Sankara indicate 
his method most clearly. The know- 
ledge of the Ultimate Reality, Brahman, 
depends, like that of objects in this 
world, upon Brahman itself. Its know- 
ledge is of the character of Vastutantra 
knowledge. And this we find at the 
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very threshold of his Sutra Bhashya, 
In other words, the knowledge of 
Brahman being dependent upon the 
Vastu (Brahman), does not depend 
upon the knower (Purusha). Sankara 
says in the Gita Bhashya and elsewhere 
that Brahman, to attain which is the 
aim of his philosophy, is an existing 
entity, like an apple in the palm of 
one’s own hand, and that in so far as 
it is an existing entity its investigation is 
amenable to the methods applicable to 
the world of Pratyaksha (cognitionb 
This is made more explicit in his com- 
mentary on the Gita, (chapter VI, verse 
26). Here, he says that one ought tc 
begin with a study of the phenomenal 
world and convince oneself of what the 
nature of all such objects is and then 
proceed to a knowledge of the (»thcr 
part of Existence, the Self or Conscious- 
ness considering that also to be a 
‘Vastu.’ Here is a close translation of 
his very words : “By convincing one- 
self of the illusoriness of sense-objects 
through an investigation into their real 
nature and by cultivating indifference 
to such sense-objects the mind can be 
restrained from such objects and 
brought to the Self wherein to abide 
, firmly,” Now what does the ‘investiga- 
tion’ into the ‘real’ nature of sense- 
objects indicate, if it does not mean a 
scientific study of the phenomenal 
world? It enforces the elimination of 
all personal factors, and emphasizes the 
entire dependence of all true knowledge 
upon the object of enquiry. This is 
further corroborated by the coditions 
laid down in his ‘Sadhana Chatushtaya,’ 
such as those of ^Iha amutra phalabhoga 
viragaJ In fact, it is such an investi- 
gation as was anticipated by Sankara 
more than a thousand years ago that 
has led modern scientists like Sir James 
Jeans, and even those like Bertrand 
Itesell, to the view that what we know 
to appearanoea» in the 


objective universe. This as well as 
the modern scientilic discovery of Max 
Planck that no such thing exists as a 
causal relation explains best what 
Sankara meant by Maya. These are 
not mere theories, but hard facts, as 
real as the rest of the world we live in. 
Sankara only goes one step further and 
observes that what does not exist or Is 
not real appears to exist or to be real. 
This is a wonder ! This is Maya, And 
in speaking of Maya he only states a fact 
which Dr, Otto seems unable to see. 
If causal relation us such does not exist 
in reality, the (question regarding the 
‘origin’ of Maya or Avidya has no mean- 
ing. This is what ‘scientilic’ investiga- 
tion leads to. What science reveals as 
the nature of the sense-world or 

the objective worhl, philosophy co- 
ordinates with the knowledge of the 
nature of consciousness (self). Those, 
on the other hand, who do not make a 
deep study of the objective world and 
who, therefore, do not kiujw its real 
nature can never understand wluit Maya 
or Avidya is ; much less can they ever 
get rid ol their Avidya or Ignorance, 
so as to attain Brahman. Now, what 
prepares the modern stmlent to realize 
this fact is what is called Scientific 
Method. Sankara, in his Bhashya says, 
as indicated above, that the method of 
investigation adopted in regard to ex- 
ternal objects is applicable to the in- 
vestigation of Brahman to the extent 
to which Brahman is an existing entity. 
And to the extent to which Brahman is 
imperceptible to the senses though ex- 
isting, the same method has to be 
applied but modified so as to meet the 
requirements of philosophy or metaphy- 
sics, as we shall presenty see. 

The elimination of the ‘Purusha’ or 
personal factor having been considered 
so far, we shall turn to the other im- 
portant feature of this method, that 
known as verification. In the absence 
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of verification j thought is no more than 
speculation or hypothesis. In Europe, 
so far as the reaching of the ultimate 
reality is concerned the attempts are 
mere guesses. Hence is the contempt 
of philosophy and science that men of 
the Dr. Otto school exhibit. But 
Sankara as a philosopher has applied 
^scientific verification’ to his doctrines. 
This is unknown to Europe. 

Bergsons, Croces and all theologians 
like Dr. Otto may ignore the intellect or 
science as an indispensable factor of the 
means of attaining to their ultimate 
reality. But their ultimate is not 
Samyag-jnanam — Perfect Knowledge of 
the All, If their ultimate were Samyag- 
jnanam, how could they omit or dis- 
pense with even an iota of human 
knowledge, of whatever nature it be — 
be it science, religion or anything else ? 
Brahman is not only all things but all 
thoughts. Brahman is here with us, out- 
side as well as inside. As Sankara says, 
all efforts to get at truth in the internal 
or in the external world, the subjective 
or the objective world, are only efforts to 
attain Brahman. 

Verification in philosophy is naturally 
applied not only to the phenomenal 
world, the province of science, but also 
to that of metaphysics, to consciousness 
or the perceiving self. The scientific 
method applied to philosophy as a whole 
is called ‘'Avasthatraya,’ the states of 
waking, dream and deep sleep — a 
method, let me repeat, yet unknown to 
enlightened Europe or America which 
is often so presumptuous as to think 
that the world outside those continents 
knows no more of philosophy than they 
themselves do. The ^Avasthas,’ it must 
be noted, are studied as phenomena 
scientifically. Avasthatraya simply tells 
us that any investigation based upon 
partial data leads to defective or im- 
perfect inferences and that which is 
based upon a totality of data yields 
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valid conclusions. Western philosophy 
considers the experiences of the waking 
state alone as important. Hence it can- 
not arrive at what is called perfect 
knowledge or Brahmajnanam. But the 
most valuable feature of Avasthatraya 
is that it applies the scientific principle 
of verification to the metaphysical 
knowledge of Self also, which no Euro-" 
pean or American system does. In 
those countries philosophy is still theory 
or speculation. This peculiar approach 
to philosophic problems has been possi- 
ble till now to a greater degree in 
India than elsewhere.* For it demands 
an amount of ^self-elimination^ which 
does not seem to appeal to minds in 
other parts of the world. The self- 
elimination needed in science has to be 
carried to its perfection in attaining 
truth in Sankara’s system. And it is 
this method that he calls the rational or 
logical method applied to philosophy. 
(Vide 2. 1. 6.) For Sankara, Brahman 
is an absolute fact only because the 
existence of the entity. Brahman, is 
proved beyond all doubt. (Vide San- 
kara’s Com. Brih. XJpa. I. 4. 10, for 
instance). The moment we fully know 
the real character of what is perceived 
as the Avasthas we realize Brahman, 
All that science has to do is to press its 
method forward into the realm of philos- 
ophy ‘till the goal is reached.’ Rightly 
says a German philosopher : ‘^Science is 
potential philosophy and philosophy is 
science in actw.” 

Science is sometimes discredited as a 
stepping stone to philosophy on the 
supposition that scientific enquiry is 
possible without moral discipline while 

* Here I must say that in having brought 
to the notice of the Western world the 
importance of ‘Avasthatraya’ from a philo- 
sophic standpoint in his book, Vedanta or 
Science of Reality, Mr. K. A. Krishnaswami 
Iyer of Bangalore has rendered a service 
descrying of the highest prais5. 
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true philosophy is inseparable from the 
highest morality. Persons without 
moral culture may possess the highest 
scientific acumen. This no doubt is 
partly true. For it is the science of 
such men that has caused harm to the 
world. But one that has read any 
work on scientific principles, in our own 
day, could see that scientific thinking 
needs the help of great virtues, such as 
absolute truthfulness, dispassion, pati- 
ence, non-attachment to personal views 
or self-elimination and the like. The 
well-known Grammar of Science of Ivarl 
Pearson, for instance, emphasizes their 
importance. When such is the need for 
moral discipline in studying any single 
branch of science how much more should 
the need be for it in philosophy which is 
the ‘completion^ of all sciences ? San- 
kara says in the Gita : “To one whose 
mind is subject to the passions of desire 
and aversion, there cannot indeed arise 
a knowledge of things as they really 
are, even of the external (sense) world. 
And it needs no saying that to a man 
whose Buddhi is overpowered by pas- 
sion, there cannot arise a knowledge of 
the inner-most Self.’^ He recognized 
the fact, as the best scientists now do, 
that even for scientific investigation of 
the sense-objects, we need not only in- 
tellectual (Buddhi) acumen, but also 
moral virtues. 

Without the qualification of ‘Sadhana 
Chatushtaya,^ it is impossible to ap- 
proach the philosophic study of Brahma 
Vidya. It is true that men without 
such qualifications do talk and write on 
Brahman. But what such men say or 
write would he either a piece of imag- 
ination of their own, ox a repetition of 
what has been said elsewhere. For, let 
us remember the term ‘Vastutantra^ 
which means that a knowledge of 
Brahman comes from Brahman only. 
And I am only repeating here what is 
siM in Ka^mpanishad, — ‘Brahman can 


be taught only by a knotver of Brah- 
man.* What has to be borne in mind 
is that without the requisite moral 
equipment, the mental or rather in- 
tellectual acuteness needed for the pur- 
suit of the highest philosophical truth is 
an impossibility which is one of the 
reasons why Europe, till it realizes the 
full importance of self-elimination can- 
not attain to the highest philosophical 
level but has to be satisfied with my- 
sticism or theology or a positivistic - 
attitude. Western science and parti- 
cularly philosophy must till then be only 
speculative in this respect. 

It is said that science and philosophy 
have only theoretical value inasmuch as 
they are withi!i the province of the in- 
tellect- Whereas mysticism and religion, 
they say, have an actual and higher 
value because they are based upon 
feeling and intuiticai. The* contoversy 
regarding the relative merits of faith 
(or feeling or intuition) and thought (or 
reason or intellect) has gone on for ages. 
Even in India, wc find the largest num- 
ber saying, ‘Why should we worry our- 
selves about intellectual enquiries or 
disquisitions, while we can rely on our 
feeling that we are in actual touch with 
God, who is the highest Reality 
The intellectualists Imvc, however, not 
given up their contention. Recently, a 
school of philosophers has^tried to ease 
the situation by emphasizing what is 
known as the doctrine of values. They 
say that there are different kinds of 
values in life. Some men seek truth- 
values, and some seek feelifig, aesthetic, 
fie., religious or mystic values; others, 
economic values and so fcirth. To 
every man that which he values most 
is dearest and highest. The mystics say 
that they have little concern with in- 
tellectual values and therefore they care 
less for truth-values, than for other 
values. It is ‘feeling’ or aesthetic-value 
that they esteem most and seek. On 
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the other hand^ scientists and philoso- 
phers may hold the latter values 
inferior, or even all values to be equal. 
But this philosophy of values proceeds 
upon an assumption which though it 
holds good in the practical world, fails in 
dealing with Ultimate Reality. It 
supposes that thought or thinking is 
separable from Being or Existence. In 
fact, every kind of thinking implies 
Being. But unverified thinking is cer- 
tainly unreliable. It is such unverified 
thought that is said to be theoretic* or 
purely intellectual. A divorce between 
feeling and thought appears possible 
only in the lower stages of knowledge 
but not in the highest. In India, we 
have recognized their basic unity, and 
we do not, therefore, hold that science 
and philosophy are theoretic,’ after the 
verification stage is passed. 

In India, mystic intuition or Yogic 
experience has been weighed in the 
balance of philosophy and found want- 
ing. What have the Yogis and mystics 
to say to the questions : How do we 
know that what has been realized by 
them is the highest Existence? Where 
is the assurance that what they have 
realized as God, or the Ultimate 
Reality, m^y not in the future be 
replaced by something different? 

Having seen the Sankara attitude to- 
wards the scientific method, we shall 
turn to the •other topic as to whether 
philosophy leading to the highest truth 
or perfect knowledge is a matter of in- 
tuition or intellect or Buddhi. Intui- 
tion* is defined as immediate knowledge 
gained without the help of reason or 
intellect. ‘The word reason itself has 
been variously interpreted. In Germany 

* Kant’s place in the world of philosophy 
is too well-known to need any words of 
appreciation here from me. But while he 
has dene the greatest service to philosophic 
thought by analysing the intellect, he has 
misled the world by trying to effect a 
divorce between intellect and intuition. 
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it is interpreted as either ^vernumfU or 
^verstand.’ The German thinkers have 
rightly started the enquiry. But they 
have not pushed it so far as Sankara. 
To avoid ambiguity, we shall use the 
word ^intellect’ as distinguished from 
‘reason.^ 

While Dr. Otto tells us that Sankara 
bases his system of thought on intui-j» 
tion, we find that the very first topic 
that Sankara deals with in his Sutra 
Bhashya is his repudiation of the 
position that Brahma jnanam is based 
upon intuition, i.e., knowledge inde- 
pendent of reasoning. 

Now Sankara says that Brahman is 
in a way known to every one. But 
Brahman is held to be of different 
natures by different persons. And the 
object of philosophic enquiry is to 
ascertain the ^true nature’ of this 
Brahman. In other words, every one 
has an intuition regarding Brahman or 
the Ultimate Reality, but the intuitions 
differ and contradict each other and are 
fallible. The ascertainment of the ^real 
nature’ of Brahman is to be made by 
‘Jijnasa’ or enquiry. This Jijnasa or 
enquiry is the work of the intellect, of 
science or philosophy, not of intuition 
or mysticism which repudiates reason. 
This enquiry is similar, as has been 
pointed out, to the investigation into 
the nature of all existing objects includ- 
ing those perceived by the senses, in 
so far as Brahman is an ‘existing’ 
entity. If, therefore, one be not an 
expert in enquiring into the nature of 
sense-objects, how will his mind be fit 
for investigating matters beyond the 
province of the senses ? Sankara says 
in the Svltra Bhashya that in all such 
investigations ‘Yukti’ or reason, is 
indispensable, {Vide 2.1.4.) Intuition 
as providing the matter for investiga- 
tion and intellect or scientific enquiry 
as being the means for removing the 
errors in which intuition is involved are 
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both indispensable. What Sankara 
himself says in 2.1.6. S.R.j is that 
^Anubhava’ or ‘^Sakshatkara^ of Brah- 
man has for its ‘Anga’ or limb ‘Tarka’ 
or ‘Yukti.’ Sankara puts the same most 
clearly when he declares that intuition 
divorced from reason gives us erroneous 
knowledge. “If knowledge springs up 
^ in the mind of itself .... it is 
mere error. True knowledge on the 
other hand is produced by the tucans 
of true knowledge and is conformable 
to its object.” And what is it that 
tests this conformity ? Now that which 
determines truth from falsehood which 
are both mixed up in intuition is what 
is called Buddhi, for which the nearest 
equivalent in the English language may 
be Pure Reason, or better still the 
Vedantic Reason, inasmuch as the Pure 
Reason of the German philosox>hcrs 
differs from the Vedantic Reason. 

Intuition is no doubt the basis of 
religion, theology and mysticism. But 
intuition by itself is a mixture of the 
true and the false. The truth has to 
be discriminated by the intellect or 
science or philosophy. Mysticism which 
relies upon intuition solely, has a fallible 
basis, as is evident from its contradic- 
tions. 

Here, I may perhaps invite your kind 
attention to the fact that the word 
Buddhi has been translated into the 
English language by at least seventeen 
different words. Intuition, as translated 
till now, seems to have for its equivalent 
seven different English words. There 
may be a justification for using so many 
of them, but they never lead those that 
rely solely upon translations to the fact 
that, at bottom, it is Buddhi that is 
meant. Buddhi is rendered into intui- 
tion in some places and intellect or 
reason, in others, according to the 
whims of the translator. The confusion 
resulting therefrom has been enormous. 
For, many •a modern writer, and many 


a professor in Indian Universities has 
thought intuition or mysticism but not 
philosophy to be the goal of Vedanta. 
And all such modern philosophers of 
Europe as have relied upon intuition 
subordinating intellect to it have been 
characterized only us mystics. For in 
the West there arc two classes of 
mystics not only religious but also 
philosophic. But in the Advaita Vedanta 
of Sankara there is no kind of mysticism 
whatever, though it is common for 
people to call anything mystic which 
they do not understand. Sankara 
admits the existence of intuitional 
knowledge in every man, hut holds that 
it needs to be purged of its (‘rrors by 
the intellect in attaining Truth. The 
joint effort f»f both leads to Truth, which 
is perceived by Bmhlhi alone, which is 
then caile<l Mahn i)bi or Maha Buddhi. 

Is Anubhava the same as intuition, 
though it has been translated as such? 
The expression ‘^Anubhava Avasanam’ 
indicates that Anubhava and Brahaman 
arc not iiiffcnmt from each other. 
What leads to or rcvt;als this Anubhava 
is Buddhi. intuition is dcfnicd as a 
means cd the knowledge of Brahman. 
It im}>lics a duaittij of knower and 
known. Brahmanubhava is non-dual. 
Europe and America do not seem to 
have yet devedoped concepts corres- 
ponding to Buddhi and Anubhava, 
which arc indortunateiy feudered into 
words which only cause ctUi fusion. As 
regards intuition what the author* of 
one of the most modern histories of 
philosophy says is : — 

“It was unwise to fjffer intuition in 
place of thought as it would 'be to cor- 
rect the fancies of youth with the fairy 
tales of childhoocL Let us correct our 
errors forward, not backward. To say 
that the world suffers from too much 
intellect would require the courage of a 

^Wili JOurant, 
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mad man. The romantic protest against 
thinking from Rousseau and Cha- 
teaubriand to Bergson and Neitzeche 
and James, has done its work : we 
will agree to dethrone the Goddess of 
Reason if we are not asked to relight 
the candles before the ikon of intuition. 
Man exists by instinct, but progresses 
by intelligence.’’ Or, to quote another 
well-known modern German philo- 
sopher, Windleband : Mystic intuition 
which forswears a conceptual knowledge 
of its subject also ends in picturesque 
language and glowing imagination, but 
it yields no firm and distinct results ; 

as history repeatedly teaches 

us, it merely loosens the soil for subs- 
tantial dogmatism to sow its seed and 
reap the fruits in its own domination.” 
Finally let me invite your attention to 
the words of a great European philo- 
sopher held in the highest esteem in 
India also, I mean Schopenhauer : ^^An 
endeavour is being made to smuggle 
palpable sophisms in place of proofs, 

appeal is made to intuition 

But thought, that is say, the reasoned 
knowledge, judicial deliberation and 
sincere (proper) demonstration — in a 
word, the proper and normal use of 
reason is disliked; a supreme contempt 
is proclaimed for rational philosophy; 
meaning by that all the series of linked 
and logical deductions, which charac- 
terize the woifls; of previous philosophers.” 

‘‘There is only one method of 

reaching truth which brings the result 
of intuition into accord with logic and 
the study of facts- This is the positive 
method which admits only rational 
inductions*as valid.” Does this not read 
almost like a verbatim translation of a 
part of Sankara whom Schopenhauer 
had never read. 

When Sankara in his commentary on 
Gaudapada argues the doctrine of 
‘Ajati’ or the unreal nature of the 
causal relation from a mere investiga- 


tion into the character of the phenomenal 
world, it is clear that only one who 
does not understand Sankara would feel 
puzzled as to the origin of Avidya or 
of Maya- If Maya or Avidya is the 
world and if men of Dr. Otto’s school 
like Eckhart wish to connect Brahman 
or even God with the creation of it, 
they do so at the cost of verifiable fact.'» 
If Sankara does not answer such 
questions, it is because he is too 
seientifie a philosopher to think of 
palming off falsehoods as truths. For, 
which philosopher has seen God actually 
creating the world ? Or who can prove 
that it has been created at all ? let alone 
the ineffectual and childish surmises of 
the logician. Such is the mistake often 
made by scholars like Dr. Otto. In 
fact, there can be no understanding of 
Sankara till one’s mind is purged of all 
misconceptions regarding causality. It 
is only the non-scientific or non-philo- 
sophic mind that is oppressed in a 
thousand ways by the bugbear of the 
causal relation. 

Lastly, there is an impression not 
only in Europe, but also in parts of 
India that philosophy can be divorced 
from life and that therefore, people 
ought to fall back upon what they 
conceive to be more real or of higher 
value, i. e., what they find either in 
religion, in mysticism or in applied 
science- It is needless to go very far 
to explode this fallacy. From the day 
the word philosopher came into use, the 
world’s curiosity has ever been to know 
the life led by one called philosopher. 
What we admire most in a Socrates, a 
Plato, a Kant or a Sankara is not 
merely the intellectual worth of their 
teachings but also the moral and 
rational content of their lives. It is the 
lives of great men that remind us that 
we can make our lives sublime. What 
has been possible for them, we feel, is 
possible for us. Life is inse;^rable from 
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thought. And in a true philosopher 
thought and life are both Brahman. 
There can be no contradiction in 
Brahman or Perfect Being. And perfec- 
tion in Thought is attained only through 
philosophy or Tattva Vichara. 

Further, philosophy is meant for this 
world and this life ; for one who actually 
lives in the midst of Samsara and 
ignorance, not for one who has no 
sorrows or worries or who is wise. He 
who has no doubts or troubles or who 
cares not for this mortal body, needs 
no help of philosophy. The moment 
one steeped in sorrows or fears realizes 
the highest truth, one sees everything 
including his body as Brahman, the 
Ever-Existent, and that there is no such 
thing as sorrow or death. It is for this 
reason that a Jnaniu living in this world 
is said to be a ‘Jivanmukta.* And it 
is for this that men wallowing in Sam- 
sara or ignorance seek Brahman. 
Sankara has put this fact in the clearest 
language in his commentary on the 
fourth Sutra of the very first Pada. 
But he is most emphatic in 3.3.32. 
where he says ; ‘‘The passage ‘That 
art Thou’ cannot be interpreted to mean 
‘Thou wilt be That’ after thou hast 
died !”. Further, the Hpanishads 
repeatedly say that the realization of 
Brahman comes ‘here’ and ‘now’ but 
not after death as Dr. Otto imagines 
through sheer ignorance of the most 
fundamental doctrine of Vedanta as 
taught by Sankara. 

“There is no ethic in Vedanta” is 
another observation of his. I do not 
think that Dr. Otto was serious when 
he wrote this. When the golden rule, 
“Do unto others as you would wish 
them to do unto you,” from which an 
entire code of ethics is developed, has 
its foundation laid in the XJpanishads, in 
the words, ‘That Thou art,’ it is impos- 
sible to think that Dr. Otto knew not 
this fact. •‘What is more, Dr. Otto 


was in India. He must have seen how 
deeply the entire life of its people is 
inlluenced by the teachings of the 
liighest ethical doctrines. May we ask, 
how many Europeans have shown the 
other cheek when they were smitten on 
tht* one, as taught by the most ethical 
of teachers, Christ.^ If the Europeans 
have not learnt; this lesson after two 
thousand years of training, should we 
Hindus not doubt tlu* utility of any 
mystic ethic of whicli Dr. Otto may be 
proud ? Com|)ari.sons are always odious. 

It is true that Saidcara harps upon 
the sorrows of life ami Samsara. But 
he does so be<‘aiise it is they that make 
men most earm*slly think and seek 
truth, be it s<‘ientific, be it philosophic. 
Sorrows are among ihv lu^st incentives 
to progress in general in the world as 
it is constituted. 

To put the whole matter briefly, 
Sankara’s Vedanta aims at an ex]>lana- 
tion of existence in its tmtirety. But 
he who would be a trulh-seckcfr ought 
to be a hero, an<l ouglit not to stop till 
the goal is reaclje<L If one cannot 
reach it, one has to bt* salished with 
whatever is possible for him to attain. 
If everything is Brahman ai! attempts 
made by mc‘n in all ages and in all 
places to get ut It by looking behind 
what is seen at first sight, are only 
attempts, though at different levels, of 
attaining the truth of Brahman. Hence 
a follower of Sankara has no quarrel 
with any school of thinkers- He looks 
upon those who difer from him as com- 
rades or as brother pilgrin^s firoceeding 
to the same summit of truth. And all 
men working in any capacity in life 
even outside the field of philosophy, 
he knows, are working towards the same 
end, though under the impression that 
they are proceeding towards a di0erent 
goal. The Gita says, “Men approach 
Me alone from di€erent sides.” Though 
we hav;^ here had to defend Sankara 
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against the misunderstanding of critics 
we know that they are with us and that 
we are with them. Such clashes will 
only draw Vedantins nearer each other, 
and make them seek each other’s good. 
The aim of Vedantic teaching is to make 
the knower of truth rejoice in working 
for the good of all. (Sarvahhuta hite 
ratah). For, all are Brahman. 

‘‘The philosophies (Darsanas) of 
different schools, contradicting one 
another, are the cause of making the 
world appear real and are as such full 
of partiality and aversion. . . , The 
Adwaita being not inclined to partiality 
and aversion, and being therefore, hy 
nature all peace, is the true philosophy 
of existence.” (Sankara’s Commentary, 
Mandukya Karika, IV. 87.) 

If by science as applied to philosophy 
we understand, as the modern philos- 
ophers do, the scientific spirit in the 
pursuit of truth and the scientific 
method, and again if we under- 
stand by scientific method its two 
most essential features, (1) that of 
eliminating all personal (Purusha or 
Kartri) interests, making true knowledge 
dependent upon the Vastu itself, and 
(2) that of verifying our results by going 
back to life, as a whole (in the Avastha- 
traya) as is done in India, we find in. 
Sankara one of the most scientific of 
philosophers. Europe has not yet seen 
the like of him. 

Men of Dr. Otto’s school discount 
science and philosophy. It is because 
they do not know what possibilities 
there are still in philosophy, yet 
unknown to them. We, students of 


Sankara, shall not seek to teach them 
the self-delusion of mysticism or the 
word-juggling of scholasticism but shall 
present the method of attaining to the 
Ultimate Reality, Brahman, in the 
broadest daylight; by a method open 
to the criticism and scrutiny of the 
entire world, in any manner it likes. 
There is no secrecy in Sankara’if 
Vedanta. It stands or falls by univer- 
sally recognized tests or Truth. 

At no time in the history of the world 
has mankind felt the need for the truth 
of Advaita more than it does at the 
present moment. As Swami Viveka- 
nanda once observed, “It has saved 
India twice abeady and the time has 
come for its application for the solution 
of the problems now confronting the 
world for a third time. The solution 
for all the differences and struggles 
between man and man in the political, 
economic and social life lies in the 
pursuit and realization of the truth that 
all are Brahman and that the well-being 
of the one is the well-being of 
the other, and the suffering of the 
one is the suffering of the other. To 
realize one’s own Self in others and 
others in one’s own Self — ^that is the 
message of the Gita which has drawn its 
inspiration from the Upanishads which 
has again been taught by Sankara, who 
as Dr. Otto quotes, is considered the 
greatest philosopher of India, but who 
as considered by Dr. Deussen is “one 
of the greatest philosophers of all times 
and countries.” So let me wind up in 
the words of Swami Vivekananda, “Let 
the Lion of Vedanta roar.” 



IDEALS— AND FACTS IN EDUCATION 

By De. Maria Montessori, M,D. (Rome), B.Litt., (Durham) 


It is remarkable to observe how 
often the ideals of educationalists are at 
variance with educational facts. Many 
believe for instance that children should 
love study, do their exercises whole- 
heartedly and obey discipline ; or again, 
that they should be free and happy in 
the joy of working, that family and 
school should be linked in close and 
harmonious co-operation. These ideals 
exist only in the adult’s brain : they 
have no correspondence with reality. 

In fact so tenaciously do many 
parents and teachers cling to these 
beautiful ideals that they often fail to 
realize that any problem is involved. 

And yet this discrepancy between 
educational ideals and facts is a problem 
of major importance, one which cannot 
be solved simply by direct means and 
served up as a set of rules for guidance 
when educating the youthful mind, be- 
cause at the root of the whole diMculty 
lies a further problem which is both 
social and moral. When once we have 
discovered the social and moral impli- 
cations of, first, the work natural to the 
child, and second, the reciprocal rela- 
tions between adult and child, suitable 
education will follow quite simply. Our 
first step towards understanding is to 
search out these implications. 

What I am about to write consists of 
simple things. But it often happens 
that simple things and those that lie 
nearest to us are the last to be noticed ; 
we have formed the habit of overlooking 
them. 

We must take into consideration, 
separately, the adult and the child, 
particularly the work of the adult and 
of the Child, so that we may dis- 


cover the essential difference between 
the two activities and whence comes the 
dissension that is the hidden cause of 
unconscious but real and <leep-lying 
strife between adult and child, an 
obstacle to our happiness, a hindrance 
to our efforts in educating the child. 

The adult has his own task of trans- 
forming the environment, an external 
matter in which his inielligenee and will 
power have i[)lay : productive work 
brought about by man’s activity direct- 
ed towards conscious ends. From this 
activity arise man-made laws order 
represented by the discipline to which 
the workers voluntarily submit. Then 
there are other laws which may almost 
be called the laws of adult work, such as 
division of labour which brings about 
specialization in production, and the 
adaptation of the individual worker to 
his work, the law of least effort, accord- 
ing to which man tries to produce as 
much as possible with a minimum of 
effort. 

Now in the social environment of the 
adult everything does not go smoothly, 
there is competition and strife, men de- 
prive others of their work and make 
others work instead of them. 

Such is, one might say, the atmos- 
phere in which the adult works. The 
child lives in all families close to the 
adult, but we know very well that he 
takes no part in the active life of the 
adult; he is a stranger to it all. This is 
quite apparent. But there is a matter 
of absolute and fundamental importance 
underlying what is so apparent, and it 
is this which has to be stressed. Not 
only is the child a stranger to our mate- 
rial world„ of exema! production, but we 
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really consider him as extraneous to our 
social life. 

An extra-social being : what does that 
mean ? A person who cannot take part in 
the work of society, one who becomes 
in consequence a disturber of the social 
order. This is the case with the child : 
he is that extra-social being who 
is a source of continual disturbance, 
wherever there is an adult producing, 
acting as adults do. The child is a dis- 
turber even in his own home. 

This extra-social being is nevertheless 
essentially an active being ; it is precise- 
ly this activity, extraneous as it is to 
the social order, which renders him a 
disturber. So it is that the adult inter- 
feres, takes action, imposes passivitj^ 
upon the child, or else relegates him to 
what is not actually a prison like that 
of grown-up disturbers, but something 
not very dij^erent — a school, where he is 
kept until he is capable of acting use- 
fully in the adult -’s own world. 

Up to that time the child, whose acti- 
vity is disturbing, must live in complete 
submission to the orders of the adult. It 
is the adult who produces — ^he produces 
also for the child — it is he that is the 
Master. The child is the subordinate. 
It follows from this that what is lacking 
to the child is a social world of his own, 
a world in which he in his turn may be 
a producer, one in which his activities 
may be utilTzed. 

For the child has work proper to him- 
self; his production is of immense, of 
vital importance; he works to produce 
the man. From birth on he is at work 
upon his own transformation into an 
adult being. 

Quite unlike the work done by the 
adult, this work of the child is un- 
consciously performed. Yet it is creative 
since through his own effort he brings 
into being the man latent within him- 
self, the potential man. The perfection 
of the adult, and his normalitv, depend 


upon the child having been allowed to 
work freely, to carry out undisturbed 
his inner work, which however implies 
external activity. For it is not by pon- 
dering, not by immobility, that the 
child creates the man. It is through 
activity manifesting itself indomitably, 
irresistibly, in the world without. The 
child who practises, moves and co-^ 
ordinates his own movements, acquires 
notions about the outer world, learns 
to speak, and to stand erect : little 
by little his intelligence reaches exact 
formation, till one recognizes the 
characteristics distinctive of its differ- 
ent stages at various ages. Therefore 
we say : the child does actually create 
the man. 

Here we have the great question of 
humanity and of education : the chiWs 
work and the reciprocal relations 
between adult and child. The child is 
growing into a man through his own 
efforts and the power of growth within 
himself : such intimate aid it is not in 
our power to give. We are producers 
of things in the outer world, and it is 
only these things that we can furnish as 
aids. But this child who is creating the 
man to be, is creating independently of 
us in a world of his own. The important 
matter is that he should be allowed full 
opportunity for complete development, 
that he may create a man who is strong, 
well-balanced. Our task is to enable the 
child to live. 

The guiding impulse is seen to be 
different in the work done hy the child 
and that done by the man. The child 
is active that he may grow; the adult, 
that he may produce. When we try to 
fit the child into our adult world, to 
force and squeeze him according to 
ideals we have formed of what his 
correct behaviour should be in order to 
give us the least amount of trouble, we 
are deceiving ourselves into believing 
we are doing our best f«r him while 
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actually we are distorting liis develop- 
ment. 

The work of the child is not guided 
by the intention to reach some external 
aim, its end and aim is action ; to act, 
to continue to act as long as the inner 
self needs to satisfy its need of growth. 
So the external object is for the child 
^merely a means, never an end. We 
have here a blear, well-defined, undeni- 
able characteristic of the child ^s work. 

The child must do all his work by 
himself. Here we have another truth. 
Who could ever help another to grow? 
Supposing growth to be fatiguing, who 
could lessen and relieve another’s 
fatigue by co-operation? 

Only if the adult sets obstacles does 
the child fight and defend himself. 
Almost all the sufferings of the child are 
due to this strife against the adult who 
has not understood him. The child 
works alone towards his own develop- 
ment, he does not stand in need of asso- 
ciation or division of labour. 

Thus the necessary law of external 
discipline which reigns in the field of 
adult production, has no part in the 
work of the child, for here there reigns 
another '"kind of discipline which is re- 
vealed to us through spontaneous 


actions of the loftiest kind when the 
child has been placed in an environment 
favourable to his developmenL 

If the child is to perform his tre- 
mendous task, how have we omitted to 
prepare for him an environment in 
which he may live? How is it that we 
have abandoned him, merely offered 
him hospitality in a world we have 
made expressly for ourselves? We are 
only bent on getting him to submit to 
us, to fit in with our convenient ideals, 
and we lose our temjiers when he acts 
in self-defence. How does it happen 
that we have never once considered that 
each stage of life needs its own environ- 
ment? For the child above all, there 
must be an environment free from dis- 
turbance; the child at work, though he 
needs companionship, is a solitary being, 
living the life of his own spirit. And 
who is to create an environment for him 
if not the adult? It is the adult who 
creates the outer environment. 

That we should do this wisely is an 
educational necessity. Our part is to 
see that the child is free to do his own 
work in surroundings where he may 
develop himself. There we have the gist 
of the matter ; the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of the new education. 


MAHENDRA NATH GUPTA 

By Swami Raghavananda 


{Continued from the last issue) 


Mahendra Nath was inclined to the 
worship of the Formless God from the 
beginning and spoke of this to the 
Master. The Master encouraged him in 
that worship and gave him instructions 
,|^^cdmg^y.JDne day he took him to see 


the white sheet of waters of Mati Seal’s 
Jhil, to teach him how to successfully 
practise the Nirakara Dhy ana— like a fish 
moving about in high glee unobstructed 
in a large sheet of water. But he asked 
him, (in tune with the truth of all 
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modes of worship, which is the present 
dispensation as preached by Sri Rama- 
krishna) to give up all sectarian and 
narrow outlook in looking upon other 
modes of worship as wrong. Then 
gradually he taught him the Worship 
of God with Forms (Sakara). So we find 
him teaching in July, 1883 : 

qfft I 

^ ^Recognize the worship of God with 
Forms. He appears before the devotees 
in Forms carved out of Consciousness 
He was broadening the base of 
his spiritual life in accordance with his 
own spiritual life — broad as the heavens 
and deep as the ocean. Again when 
sometime in 22nd October, 1882 (Katha- 
mrita. Part III — 3 Khanda, I) Mahendra 
in the course of his spiritual struggles 
was saying to his Master, find that in 
the beginning it is not easy to fix the 
mind in the Formless,’’ the Master at 
once took up the hint thrown and said 
^‘Did you see so then ? Why not then 
worship God in Forms also?” So 
Mahendra Nath took up that aspect of 
Divine Worship. Then M. asks, ‘‘Can 
one worship God in the form of earth- 
ly Mother?” “Yes, one can. She is 
Brahmamayee-rupa.” Then he asks the 
Master again, “Can the Formless be 
realized anddiow is it seen in realization ? 
Can it be described?” The Master des- 
cribes it and then goes on to say that to 
actually realize it in life it requires stern 
spiritual practices, not mere empty 
words. In June 5th, 1883, the Master 
asks M-,-.“What sort of worship appeals 
to you now ?” “Now the formless wor- 
ship appeals to me, but I have also now 
understood that He has become all 
forms.” 

We find if we study chronologically 
the different chapters as depicted in the 
four parts of the Gospel, how the Master 
is leading M. gradually frcA one to 


another aspect of Divinity and giving 
him tastes and visions of God, desired 
of the Devatas. We find the Master 
leading him from the first day to the 
idea of the “Word made flesh and lived 
and dwelt amongst us,” the grandiose 
truth of the Incarnate Divinity, the 
Avatar born for the Establishment of 
Religion, the Kingdom of Heaven. 
The Master felt within himself the in- 
carnation of the Divine in him and 
would ask his newly-come disciples, to 
test their power of spiritual apprecia- 
tion and openness to spiritual truths,. 
“What do you think of me?” And it 
any one at an early period discerned the 
truth of Avatarhood in him, he con- 
sidered him an Uttam Adhikari. Ac- 
cordingly on the third day of his meet- 
ing, he asked him, “What do you think 
of me, how many annas of knowledge 
I have?” M. answered, “Annas, I can- 
not say, but such love, knowledge, dis- 
passion or catholicity, I have not seen 
elsewhere.” The Master began to laugh. 
Sometime afterwards he asked him 
again about himself. M. answered, 
“The Lord has created you Himself in 
His own hands (self-create) ; other be- 
ings, mounted in a machine,” Then 
again later, M.’s estimate of the Master 
on being questioned is, “The power of 
the Lord has been embodied in 
you.” 

“What is the measure of that power ?” 
“Measure, I cannot say, but that His 
Power has become incarnate is clear.” 
Then on 28th July, 1885, M. made an 
open avowal and said, “I think Jesus 
Christ, Chaitanya and yourself are one 
and the same.” 

When the Master in explaining Avatar- 
hood compared the Avatar to a big 
aperture in the wall through which the 
Infinite Expanse of the Unconditioned 
Existence is seen, M. answered, “Yott 
are the Opening through which the Un- 
known is seen.” 
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The Master with great satisfaction 
patted him on the back and said, *‘You 
have, understood that at last. It is 
excellent,’’ That very evening when 
M. avowed his liking for the Formless, 
the Master said, “I also would not see 
Forms of Gods before, now also it is 
4iminishing (vision of form).” Then 
M, said, “Of Forms the manifestation 
of God in human form appeals to me 
“That is sufficient and you are 
seeing JVIE,” was the reply. The Divine 
incarnate in his Master Sri Ramakrishna 
was the last word in the Sadhana of 
Mahendra Nath. Since then he knew no- 
thing besides him; his whole mind and 
soul clustered round him : to meet him, 
to serve him and to hear his words were 
his all-absorbing passion. His allegiance 
and loyalty to his Master was pheno- 
menal. Never for a moment did he 
waver in his love and devotion to him 
and never did his interest flag. His 
infinite pleasure in his company knew no 
satiety. When he complained to his 
Master, towards the end of his life, that 
his ' satisfaction in him had not reached 
its limit, the Master said, ^^The 
Bhakta’s satisfaction in God is un- 
limited and knows no bounds.” 

Such was the infinite love he bore to 
his Master, some of which he radiated 
to his hearers in latter days while 
talking about him. 

The Master made him realize the truth 
of the Incarnate Divinity, infused him 
with the power of his spirit and com- 
missioned him to preach his word — ^the 
mission of his life. When towards the 
close of 1888 he spent nearly the whole 
of the month of December, in the com- 
pany of his Master, in the practice of 
spiritual Sadhana, he taught him truths 
after truths. One day M* asked him, 
“Is it ]^sible to realize Jnana and 
Bhakti at the sauae time?” “Yes, but, 
is jl emy for^MI? All vessels have not 
tK^s^y^e opacity, but in your Adhar it 


will be possible to realize both Jnana 
and Bhakti through the Grace of God !” 
Then again on 2rth December, 1884 
(Katkamrita, Part II, 22 sec. — 8 chap.) 
Sri Ramakrishna asks M., “What is 
your idea? Your idea is both to fix the 
mind on the Real Nature, (Swaswarup) 
as also to worship God like a servant. 
Is it not?” M. says humbly, “Yes,” 
“That idea happens to one when far ad- 
vanced in spiritual path. That is why 
Hazra says, ^You can see into the 
hearts of people.’ ” The Master would in 
his catholic all-embracing view of reli- 
gion say : “It is true that He (God) is 
the Akhanda Sachchidanaiida beyond 
mind and speech, it is also true that He 
appears in various Sakura Chinmaya 
(conscious) forms; it is also true that 
He becomes incarnate, in the form of a 
human being (Avatar) for the uplift of 
mankind ; it is also true that He has 
become manifested as all these various 
forms of creation ; yet He is infinitely 
more besides. Who can fathom Him or 
reach His limit?” Says the Master 
again, “Is it only true that I find God 
within when I shut my eyes? Does He 
not exist when I open my eyes, in 
various forms of creation? (Pointing to 
M.) Is it not so?” “Yes,” was the 
reply. Many times when the Master 
refers to seeing God with eyes open, he 
pointedly refers to M. Evido»itly he was 
training him in that way of worship. 
Among those who have lived with M. 
in latter days some felt that he always 
lived in this constant and conscious 
union with God even with eyes open. 
The Master had thus broad based the 
spiritual realization of Mahendra Nath 
both on Jnana (knowledge) and Bhakti 
(devotion), made him realize the truth 
of the Divine Incarnation, and taught 
him to live in the world as the servant 
of all. The texture of Ms life was woven 
in the same pattern as his Master’s and 
his lead in the mould of his Master 
U 
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— a fit instrumtnt for being bis torch- 
bearer and for preaching his Word. 

The estimate of his Master about him 
was high. The Master would say how 
in one of his trances, he had seen him 
in the circle of Sri Chaitanya’s disciples 
and the face seen in vision was imprinted 
on his mind, so that when he saw him 
he recognized him at once. Again we 
find the Master saying, ‘T have recog- 
nized you, hearing you read the 
Chaitanya Bhagavat : you are of the 
same essence as me, as father and son. 
So long as you did not come here, you 
were self-forgotten. Now you will know 
yourself. Now go and live in the world 
unattached.’^ Then the Master prays to 
the Mother, “Ho not make him give up 
everything ! Do in the end what you 
will. If you keep him in the world, 
show yourself to him now and then. 
Otherwise how will he remain in the 
worldly life, where will he find the zest 
for living?” 

Latterly, on the 7th March, 1885, 
(Kathamritaf Part III — 12 sec,, 2nd. 
Chap.) when Mahendra Nath one day 
expressed his desire for giving up all for 
the sake of God, the Master said, “You 
are well in God already. Is it good to 
give up all ? The speaker or preacher of 
the Word, the Lord keeps in the world 
with a bondage ; otherwise who will 
speak the Wjprd of God to people ? That 
is why the Mother has kept you in 
worldly life?” Such was the Master’s 
estimate of Mahendra Nath and his 
high mission in life. 

The intense non-attachment to con- 
ditions of*woTldly life and the tense life 
of absorbed meditation in God that we 
saw in Mahendra Nath, was the result 
of life-long struggle. The spiritual prac- 
tices which he began under the shadow 
of the feet of his Master, he continued in 
later life after his Master’s Ascension, 
and was of an intense kind. He regularly 
visited the Baranagore Math e^ablished 

/ 


by the group of Sannyasi disciples of 
Sri Ramakrishna, headed by Swami 
Vivekananda, and spent the week-ends 
there invariably. There was then a fever 
of excitement for spiritual Sadhana and 
for realization of God in the Baranagore 
Math and Mahendra Nath warmed him- 
self in that benignant fiame. He was^ 
never tired of narrating the life lived by 
the Apostles and of the tense heat of 
longing for God manifest at the period. 
He was loyal to the Apostles. When 
some of the householder disciples brush- 
ed them aside as a few unripe, in- 
experienced youths, Mahendra rallied 
round them. Swami Vivekananda 
writes in one of his letters to the Math 
from America, “When Sri Thakur left 
his body, everybody gave us up as a 
few unripe urchins ; but M. and a few 
others did not leave us in the lurch. We 
cannot repay our debt to them,” M. 
used to relate to us that the life and 
atmosphere of the Baranagore Math 
appeared to him to be so holy, that 
he would sprinkle over his body the 
water gathered in a cistern there, 
with an idea to purify himself thereby. 
Sometimes at the Baranagore Math, 
sometimes at the Dhyanghar or Naha- 
batghar of Dakshineswar temple-garden, 
he would retire into solitude and spend 
long days in Sadhan-bhajan. Once 
when he stayed in the Panchavati room 
at Dakshineswar he got very ill with 
dysentery, due to the dampness of the 
place. He could not move and revered 
Bahuram Maharaj put him in a carriage 
and accompanied him home. When he 
would get leave for a longer period, 
he would sometimes retire to some 
neighbouring garden and there live 
alone cooking himself his simple meal 
and thinking of God. At home also, 
sometimes he would get up at night, 
carry his bed, go to the open verandah 
of the Senate Hall of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity and there sleep among the w|ij^ 
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of the city to feel that he was homeless. 
When questioned why he did so much, 
he said, ‘^The idea of home and family 
clings to one and does not leave easily.’’ 
At times of ^Yoga for Ganges-bath’ or at 
occasions of religious Mela at Ganga- 
sagar, when Sadhus would assemble in 
*great numbers in Calcutta, he would get 
up at dead of night, walk to the banks 
of the Ganges where the Sadhus con- 
gregated, and watch from a distance, 
silently and unknown, some of them 
(Sadhus) performing their worship and 
repeating the name of God, seated 
before the Dhuni fire. At times he 
would go to the Railway station, stand 
and watch the stream of pilgrims re- 
turning from the Jagannath, see the 
seraphic look in their faces, bright with 
enthusiasm, and sometimes would ask 
for a little Prasad from them. During 
the hours of his work at college as Pro- 
fessor, whenever he would get a little 
leisure or interval he would retire into a 
solitary room on the roof and there 
alone and by himself open his Diary of 
the Master, pore over it, read, think 
and digest it. Latterly when we met 
him first, he had become the proprietor 
of a school. He used to live then alone 
and apart in a single room in the school- 
house and as soon as his work of super- 
vision was over, he would retire to his 
private room, shut the door, and live by 
himself. All these-^nly to recount a 
tew among many of his habits. And is 
it a wonder that with his talents and 
such intense living in God, he was able 
to live in the world unattached — ^filled 
through and through with the thought 
and Presence of God? We remember 
talking with him on religious topics in 
his piazza after school hours till about 
midnight during this period. 

It is at this time that young men 
from the colleges gathered round to 
hmt him sp^k on God and his Master’s 
life; tenelm It is his burning 


words of renunciation and intense love 
of God that first roused the fire of 
spirituality in many young men, who 
afterwards became completely dispas- 
sionate to worldly life and dedicated 
themselves to God and His worship. 
Many of the present Sannyasins of the 
Belur Math owe their first spiritual 
awakening to the magic influence of M.’s 
personality. Even during the lifetime of 
Sri Ramakrishna, he brought some of 
his students to his feet, and they after- 
wards became great personalities in the 
circle of the Master’s disciples. Among 
them may be mentioned Narayan, 
Puma, Tejchandra, Binode, Bankim and 
others. So he was called by the familiar 
name of Master Mahasaya. 

Thus living and moving in the atmos- 
phere of his Master’s life and personality 
and the associations of his brother dis- 
ciples for more than a decade, he re- 
ceived the permission and blessing of 
the Holy Mother to bring out the Gospel 
of Sri Bamakrtshna. The genesis of how 
the diary of the life and incidents of Sri 
Ramakrishna came to be recorded he 
narrated to us one day : was in 

worldly life, bound to my work and 
could not visit the Master whenever I 
wished ; so I used to note his words and 
impressions, in order to be able to think 
on them in the interval before I met 
him again, so that the impressions made 
on my mind might not be overlaid by 
the press of worldly work and preoccu- 
pation. It was thus for my own benefit 
and good that I first made the notes, so 
that I might realize his teachings more 
perfectly.” 

The Gospel first appeared in 1897 
in a pamphlet form in English. It 
drew immediate praise and encourage- 
ment from Swami Vivekananda. The 
dramatic setting, the vivid impression of 
the Master, the calling out at every 
instance the framework and the atmos- 
phere, contrived to produce a 
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ivonderful effect. One felt transport- 
3d to the period of the Master’s liv- 
ing, to be sitting and listening to his 
balking ; the dramatic personae seemed 
to be moving and living figures, and the 
spiritual aroma of these lovely scenes 
and holy conversation filled one’s heart 
with a divine fragrance. Swami Viveka- 
nanda was all praise for the book. He 
wrote : am in a transport when I 

read it. The dramatic part is infinitely 
beautiful. The language is fresh and 
pointed and withal easy. I now under- 
stand why none of us attempted his life 
before. It has been reserved for you — 
this great work.” Indeed it is the 
poetic temperament of Mahendra Nath, 
his sensitive impressionable nature, his 
long dwelling upon these scenes with 
infinite love and reverence which helped 
him to recall those scenes with the vivid- 
ness and the force of life and make his 
Master and disciple live in literature as 
immortals. 

The Gospel then appeared in monthly 
instalments in Bengali magazines and 
the fragments were afterwards collected 
and brought out in Bengali in 1902 from 
the Udbodhan Office as Sri Sri Rama-- 
krishna Kathamrita, Part I, by Sri M. 
Its fame and popularity was immense 
and immediate. Mr. N. Ghosh wrote in 
the Indian Nation : ^‘The style is 
biblical in its simplicity. What a 
treasure it would have been if all the 
sayings of Sri Krishna, Buddha, Jesus, 
Mahomed, Nanak and Chaitanya could 
have been thus preserved.” 

The second part of the Kathamrita 
was published in 1905 ; and in 1908 the 
Gospel oj Sri Ramakrishna in English 
was publishtd from Madras ; and the 
third part of the Bengali Gospel also 
saw the light of the day in the same 
year; in 1910 the fourth part of the 
Gospel appeared - 

Sri Ramakrishna’s words were thus 
broadcast far and wide ; those old 


heavenly scenes of the Master living 
and moving and speaking to his Anta- 
rayiga disciples were reproduced with 
life-like vividness. Bhaktas far and 
wide breathed in the heavenly aroma 
of those scenes and were entranced ; 
they lived again the old times with the 
Master and the disciples, and drank in 
the nectar of these words. M. could ^ 
remain hidden no more. Bhaktas from 
Madras, Bombay, Kumaon, Assam, and 
other provinces of India, even from far 
away America and England who had 
heard and read of the Master, came to 
his house to visit him who had such 
infinite store of treasure and who had 
disseminated that far and wide. Young 
men from the colleges and the schools 
of Calcutta and other places, fascinated 
by the reading of his books, came to 
visit him. His house became a verit- 
able pilgrim-place, already rendered 
holy by the visit of the Master, once 
in his Shyampukur residence and 
another time at his Hatibagan residence 
(when he came once to see M., lying 
ill in bed with cholera) ; and also by the 
visits of the Holy Mother who stayed 
for a long period at his house at Guru- 
prasad Choudhuri Lane. 

Freely he had received, and freely he 
began to give. In 1905 he retired from 
his work as guardian tutor and pur- 
chased the Morton Institution, then 
situated in Jhamapukur Lane. The 
school remained in the premises for 
many years and when the number 
of scholars increased, he transferred 
it to 50, Amherst Street, where it 
has remained for nearly 20 years. At 
both these places he remained in a soli- 
tary room in the school-building by him- 
self, much sought after by Bhaktas and 
devotees far and wide. In the mornings 
and evenings he would be surrounded 
by a circle of listeners and would conti- 
nue to talk of religious topics, mainly 
on the life and teachings of his Master, 
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in burning words of love and reuncia- 
tion. Some attracted by him would visit 
him day after day for years. Some 
carried away by the force of his burning 
words of love of God and forsaking all 
for His sake became dispassionate to 
the world and its enjoyments and 
followed God. There he lived alone 
^ awakening the spiritual fire in several 
generations of seekers ; living the most 
frugal life of utmost simplicity, of simple 
living and high thinking; visiting his 
family only once a day to look after 
them a little ; finishing his work of super-- 


vision of the school as quickly as pos- 
sible and then retiring to his cell and 
taking the eternal and main theme and 
refrain of his life ; loving God with all 
his mind, soul and strength— always at 
the disposal of those who sought him 
for the Word of God, sitting with them, 
talking to them of God and His love 
sometimes till a late hour of the night. 
And this went on day in and day out, 
year in and year out for many years 
without rest. What a blessed life— in 
the world and yet out of it, rapt in 
thought of God ! 


(To be cojicluded) 


THE EASIER PATH 

By Swami Shakvananoa 


In the Twelfth Chapter of the Gita 
Bhagavan Sri Krishna speaks of the 
grand Bhakti Yoga. The question was 
raised, who is the greater spiritual man 
— the Jnanin or the devotee? Le,, 
whether the one who fixes one’s mind 
open the transcendental Reality, the 
Nirguna Brahman, or the one who wor- 
ships Him as Ishwara, the Supreme 
Lord of the universe? 

They are but two aspects of the 
same principle : One is the absolute 
aspect and the other the relative. 
Take for instance the sun : it has 
two aspects, the sun as it is in 
its own real form, and that you can- 
not understand, unless you go to the 
solar region and be within it; secondly 
as it appears to us from this earth as 
the great luminous orb, the sole giver 
oil Hght and life to this earth. So also 
in the path of religion there are two 
^andpoints to look at God ; God as 
•really Is, and God as He 


appears to us in relation to our pre- 
sent finite being. From our present 
position wc look at Him as the ‘infinite 
personality’ (although it is an illogical 
conception), aiid as such, He is the 
Creator, the Preserver aitd the Des- 
troyer of the whole universe. But 
from the standpoint of God, f.e., as 
He Himself is, there is no creation, no 
second existence at all. So Vedanta 
declares that from the absolute stand- 
point, he., from the standpoint of the 
Absolute Reality, there has been no 
creation. nfir wt ^ i 

(Goudapa). But on the relative plane, 
that supreme substance, Brahman, 
assumes a difierent appearance — the 
appearance of causality and of plural 
being. So necessarily to us, whose 
mind is thus circumscribed by Time, 
Space and Causation, Brahman cannot 
but apj^ar as god or Ishwara. As one 
becomes a father only in relation to 
one’s son, so Brahman becomes God or 
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Ishwara in relation to Jivas or indivi- 
dual creatures. That is the difference 
between the Absolute Brahnaan and the 
relative Ishwara. 

So the question naturally arises in 
Arjuna’s mind as regards the com- 
parative merit of the Jnanin and 
the Bhakta. Further, sectarian views 
on this particular point have much 
obscured the truth : the followers of 
Jnana path hold that the worshippers 
of Ishwara or Saguna Brahman cannot 
attain the final liberation in this life, 
at best they can attain Krama Mukti 
or the process of ^‘gradual liberation.” 
The followers of the Bhakti cult, on the 
other hand, maintain that the Jnanins 
are really atheistic at heart and heretic 
in their conception, so they cannot 
attain the beatitude of the Supreme 
Heaven. Therefore the question is 
quite natural to all seekers of the 
Supreme Truth, 

Sri Bhagavan gives the most beauti- 
ful answer to the question, and the 
whole purport of his answer is that 
the Nirguna and the Saguna Bhava 
are, after ail, but two aspects of the 
same Being. One who sincerely and 
wholeheartedly attaches himself to any 
of the aspects of God having chosen 
or elected it as his own Ishta, he is 
the best. So the merit does not really 
lie in the • selection of the aspect 
but in the depth and ardour of the 
pursuit. Bhagavan says : ‘^He is the 
most steadfast in devotion who wor- 
ships Me always having centred his 
whole mind on Me, being imbued with 
great faith. They also attain Me, who 
meditate upon the absolute, immut- 
able, unmanifest, all-pervading eyer- 
the-same transcendental Principle.” 

But, for an ordinary man, conditioned 
as he is by human limitations and 
untrained mind, it is very difficult to 
contemplate upon the Absolu^. Nay, 


it is well-nigh impossible for an ordinary 
mind to have any definite idea of the 
Absolute, excepting a vague negation of 
the relative. Then what is the easier 
path for the general humanity? The 
easier path is to worship Him as an 
Ishwara. Is it not easier for an ordi- 
nary man to develop his spiritual emo- 
tions by giving to the mind a definite 
tangible hold than the pursuance of 
an intangible abstraction and under- 
fined negation.? 

Next, Bhagavana speaks of the four 
stages of Bhakti : The highest state is 
that where our intellect, our emotion 
and volition, all are concentrated upon 
Him, and our mind is completely 
absorbed in that contemplation. It is 
called Samadhi. When human soul 
drops this physical vesture being in 
that kind of Samadhi, it gets merged 
in the Supreme Soul having transcend- 
ed all limitations of individuality, 

Sri Bhagavan further says, ‘^If you 
cannot attain that state, as that is the 
highest state, then you should constant- 
ly try to fix your mind on Me through 
Love. If you cannot do even that, 
then do all your actions only for Me.” 
Though it is hard to fix our mind on 
one object, our mind being drawn out 
constantly by the activities of the 
senses and their impressions, yet we can 
control our will to a certain extent and 
do actions only for the sake of God. 
This gentle method of leading our mind 
Godward is comparatively easy. So 
let our actions be for God. This is the 
third aspect of Bhakti. 

Next, Bhagavan advises, '^Even if 
you cannot do that, do actions as you 
are doing ordinarily, only dedicate the 
fruits of your actions to Me.” That is 
the fourth aspect of the Bhakti Yoga. 
But really speaking, this is the very 
first or initial stage of Bhakti or Karma 
Yoga, as technicaly it is tailed. You 
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need not wrench yourself away from 
your surroundings. You do your 
actions — do your duty considering that 
it is the command of God. Consider 
that you are doing your own Dharma, 
and Dharma is the eternal injunction of 
God. God has ordained that each man 
at a particular stage under particular 
^ circumstances must do a particular 
thing to maintain his well-being. So 
Dharma should be considered as the 
command of God, and by the perform- 
ance of your duty or Dharma you are 
only serving God indirectly as we serve 
our king by obeying his command. 

In this attitude of mind towards life’s 
task there is no tendency to hanker after 
the enjoyment of the work that you do, 
and therefore it does not forge bondage 
around you. On the other hand, it 
would slowly bring about self-purifica- 
tion. When we begin to feel that the 
results of all that we do we must dedi- 
cate to God, our heart cannot but be 
purified of selfish dross. Thus then 
comes of itself the Chitta Shuddhi ; and 
when Chitta or the mind is purified it 
begins to reflect like a clean mirror the 
rays of the Divine Sun, and the know- 
ledge slowly dawns on us that it is God’s 
power that is ensotiling and energising 
us. This is what the devotees call 
^‘Grace” of God. 

^‘Grace” cannot be established logi- 
cally. If you begin to argue logically 
you cannot substantiate it, because 
it is beyond all law. Those who have 
been fortunate to get ‘^Grace” in 
their own life, can alone understand 
its true import and testify to its truth. 
Then the devotee feels that all actions 
that are being done by his mind and 
body, are but expressions of His power 
— the Power that is moving the sun 
and the moon and stars, the Power 
that is threading atom to atom, mole- 
cule to molecule and producing this 
glomus spectacle of the physical world. 


Then all the fibres of his inner self get 
quickened with the consciousness, and 
he spontaneously bursts out, ''Not I, 
not I, O Lord, but Thou, Thou art 
doing everything.” 

When the mind is filled with the 
consciousness of the Divine Being, God 
appears as permeating all the objects 
the eyes behold. It so happens then 
that if you consider God with form, you 
will see the form everywhere, you will 
feel His presence everywhere. Then 
again through His Grace, the mind will 
be slowly drawn up to a still higher 
plane where the form will melt away 
into the Formless — into one sublime, 
indescribable, transcendental existence. 

So Bhagavan says here that "this 
is the safest and most perfect path 
for all persons. Those who practise 
such single-hearted devotion with great 
concentration of mind, will certainly 
attain God and be blessed with Life 
Immortal. Their heart will be filled 
with My Grace, with My Love, with 
By Bliss.” 

Just us a bale of wires becomes 
magnetised when brought into contact 
with magnet, so all those who approach 
Him with such intense love get sur- 
charged with the divine light and 
grace ; and these great souls become 
like 'spiritual dynamos’ in the society. 
They emanate us it were the power of 
spirituality atjd Bhakti ana establish in 
the ordinary doubting mind the truth 
of the Divine existence, and also show 
to the world how man can ennoble his 
life and raise himself from the deepest 
depth of animality and sensuousness 
into the most sublime spiritual life of 
God. 

So in the Twelfth Chapter Bhagavan 
describes the Bhakti Yoga, combining 
in it Jnana, Karma and Bhakti, all the 
three — which is the safest and the best 
path for all humanity. 

The highest form spiritual intuL 
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tion that directly apprehends God 
as the Supreme Reality of life can- 
not be attained without a proper, 
well-balanced, harmonious culture and 
convergence of our emotion, volition 
and judgment, z.e., the senses, the 
Manas and the Buddhi. In the con- 
cluding verses of the Chapter Sri 


Krishna gives the most beautiful des- 
cription of such a typical man of God- 
consciousness and devotion, exemplify- 
ing the wonderful balance of action, 
thought and feeling — all sublimated by 
the touch of the Divine consciousness. 
He says that such a devotee is the 
most dear to Him. 


HINDUISM : WHAT IT IS 

By Pkof. Akshoy Kumar Banerjee, M.A. 
{Concluded from the last issue) 


(c) Respect for the Sannyasins 
The ideal, which is involved in the 
Hindus’ regard for the Brahmans, is 
revealed in a still more transparent form 
in their respect for the Sannyasins. 
The life of a Sannyasin, without any 
means of livelihood, without any house 
to call his own, half-naked and some- 
times stark-naked, having attachment 
to nothing but contemplation and 
meditation on the ultimate Reality and 
the highest goal, recognizing no other 
duty to the world than occasionally to 
give instruction and inspiration to the 
seekers after truth and blessings to all 
poor souk, •is regarded by the Hindus 
as the highest culmination of the life of 
a man. The discipline and acquisition 
in the Brahmacharin-stage is the founda- 
tion of life’s Sadhana. Next, the 
householders’ life is the life of action 
and self-multiplication, the life of multi- 
farious duties and responsibilities, and 
inwardly the life of preparation for 
transcending this worldly life and 
entering into the higher life of exclu- 
sively spiritual duties and disciplines. 
As soon as any sign of old age appears 
on the physical body, — if not before 


that, — it is the duty of a man to give 
up worldly connections as far as practi- 
cable and steadily advance in the 
direction of complete renunciation. This 
stage of Vanaprastha is a stage of higher 
moral and spiritual discipline and more 
perfect preparation for Sannyasa (com- 
plete renunciation). Thus the whole 
life of a man, according to the Hindu 
view, should be a life of steadily pro- 
gressive approach towards complete 
renunciation of this world and complete 
spiritualization of the self or the ego. 
Hence a true Sannyasin sets up the ideal 
of human life and is therefore the 
object of the highest respect. If any 
man does not feel the necessity for such 
preparations by stages, and can at any 
earlier stage of life attain the qualifica- 
tions necessary for becoming a Sannya- 
sin, he is not only entitled to do it, 
but is regarded as worthy of higher 
esteem and admiration and reverence, 
since he attains the end so soon and so 
easily. To become a true Sannyasin, — 
to renounce all kinds of sensuous enjoy- 
ments and worldly aspirations, to attain 
complete mastery over all desires and 
passions, to resist ail ter^ptations and 
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court all sufferings, to live the life of 
pure spiritual contemplation and medita- 
tion, to practise the unification of the 
individual ego with the self of the 
universe — requires courage and strength 
of a much higher order than those of a 
great General, wisdom and far-sighted- 
ness of a much superior kind to those of 
.a great statesman, whole-hearted devo- 
tion to truth, deathless determination to 
attain it, and undaunted patience, per- 
severance and self-confidence of such a 
nature as would be worthy of emula- 
tion by any great scientist. It is our 
want of capacity to embrace this 
Sannyasa-life, that compels us to sub- 
mit to the bondages and limitations of 
worldly life. 

It is this Hindu view of life that lies 
at the root of the Varna- Vibhaga and 
Ashrama-Vibhaga — called, in short, 
Varnashrama-dharma — of the Hindu 
social system. The Hindus, in spite of 
their differences in habits, manners 
and customs, in spite of various changes 
through which they have passed, have 
remained true to this ideal from the 
earliest times to this day. It is how- 
ever undeniable that in the actual state 
of things the forms have in most cases 
taken the place of the spirit, the ideal 
has been left in the background and 
sometimes forgotten, while the outward 
distinctions have been sanctified and 
adored as constituting the essence of 
Hinduism, unfair advantage has been 
taken by interested parties of the insti- 
tutions which came into being as means 
to the realization of the ideal, but which 
have afterwards been preserved and 
nourished as ends in themselves. 
Persons, who are Brahmans by birth, 
but have become Vaishyas or Shudras 
by graining and occupation, have been 
claiming the honours and privileges 
associated with true Brahmanhood ; 
people who are Sannyasins only by dress 
and external behaviour, and not by 


culture, renunciation and spiritual dis- 
cipline, demand fr<nn the householders 
the worship and reverence due to true 
Sannyasins; aiul such claims are natur- 
ally resisted by those other sections 
upon whom they are made. Thus 
various kinds of conflicts have arisen in 
the society, and these can be made up 
and harmony re-established only by a 
proper appreciation of the spirit, by a 
thorough adjiistmcait of the forms in 
strict accordance with the spirit, by a 
systematic effort to rc'gulate the actual 
in conformity to the ideal. Rights must 
be, as it had bettn, based on duty and 
culture* Adhikaru, in the Hindu system, 
always lays greater emphasis upon 
culture and corresp^nuling duties and 
responsibilities, than upon rights and 
privileges. 

(d) Regard for ch(wtit!f of icotnen 
Next to the respect for Brahmanhood 
and Sannyasu, another iniportant 
common feature of thc^ social organiza- 
tions of the Ilindtis attracts our atten- 
tion, viz,, the regard for the moral 
character of woimm. To the Hindu 
mind it appears t(» be an established 
truth that the moral purity and the 
steady development of the society 
depend to a great extent upon the 
chastity of womanhood. Women are 
by nature entrusted with the most 
sacred and onerous duty of bearing and 
rearing efficient children foi^the society, 
which depends for the continuity and 
progress of its multiform culture in a 
very large measure upon the birth and 
growth of such fit persons within it* 
For the achievement of this object, it 
appears to be the imperative duty of the 
social institutions to pay careful atten- 
tion to and make proper arrangements 
for the physical, temperamental and 
moral fitness of the mothers. The 
proper execution of a mother^s sacred 
responsibility, which is of such funda- 
mental importance to the health and 
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welfare of the society, demands that she 
should be a faithful and loving wife 
devoted physically and mentally to one 
husband, with whom she should be in- 
separably united by a strong moral and 
spiritual tie, and not chiefly by the tie 
of sexual and economic necessity of 
animal life- For the fulfilment of her 
life’s sacred mission it is considered 
necessary that she should be a devoted 
member of a healthy family, to the 
culture and traditions of which she 
should be faithful throughout life and 
with the material, social and spiritual 
interests of which she should whole- 
heartedly identify herself. The members 
of a family are not to consider them- 
selves as related to one another only 
during the few years of the present 
bodily existence. The life of a family 
is to be regarded as extending from the 
time of the earliest ancestors to that of 
the remotest descendants and also as 
organically related to the life of the 
society as a whole. Every member of 
a family is to remember that he or 
she is responsible for the faithful per- 
formance of his or her duties, and for 
the contribution of his or her quota to 
its material, cultural and spiritual 
advancement, to the past, the present 
and the future generations of male and 
female members of the family, as well 
as to those of the whole society. This 
consciousnese of expanded life and 
magnified responsibility has to be 
awakened and developed in every 
mother and through her in every child. 
There are suitable periodical rites and 
ceremonies in every family for keeping 
this corksciousness effectively alive. 
Various precautions are taken by the 
Hindu society, so that every mother 
may be fully imbued with the valued 
ideals and traditions of the family, and 
may learn to think of her own life as 
inseparably bound up with the glorified 
life of the family and the society, whose 
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future prospects so largely lie with her. 

With a view to enable women to keep 
true to these glorious ideals of mother- 
hood and wifehood, the Hindu society 
has thought fit to relieve them, as far 
as circumstances allow, of all sterner 
and more complicated duties of the out- 
side world, of all labours for earning 
their livelihood, of all thoughts and 
anxieties about the political and econo- 
mic concerns of the family and the 
society, so that there may be the least 
possible hindrance in the way of their 
fulfilling the sacred mission of creating 
healthy, brave, high-souled, patriotic 
manhood for the race. To be an ideal 
wife in order to be an ideal mother is 
regarded as the most worthy ideal of a 
woman’s life, and the Hindu social 
organizations have everywhere and 
always attempted to offer her as much 
opportunity as possible for the realiza- 
tion of this ideal. Here again I refrain 
from making any comments from my 
point of view on the merits of this highly 
valued ideal of the Hindus, or the rigid 
customs that have been enforced in 
different places and the restrictions that 
have been imposed upon women as a 
class under the pretext of this ideal. I 
must also refrain from casting any reflec- 
tions upon the standard of rebellion that 
has been raised at the present age, not 
only against the customs and restric- 
tions, but also against the ideal itself. 

(a) Respect for the cow 

To these we may add another — and 
not a very weak — bond of social unity 
among the Hindus. I mean the belief 
in the sacredness of the cow. The cow 
has been regarded as the most sacred 
animal from a time when beef had not 
yet become a prohibited food for all 
Hindus. History has not yet definitely 
ascertained the date, since which the 
respect for the life and comforts of this 
noble animal has continued to be one 
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of the important articles of faith among 
Hindus of all sects and all social organi- 
zations. In ancient India the cow 
represented the wealth of the country 
and it was even the means of exchange. 
It then came to be regarded as an indis- 
pensable member of every family in a 
settled condition of life. Parents, 
^children and cows — ^these three together 
constituted a complete family. When 
a man wants to enter into household life, 
he must take a lawfully married wife, 
and a woman also in order to be a real 
member of a family must unite herself 
with a husband. But the husband and 
the wife feel themselves incomplete, till 
they are blessed with a child. The 
family remains still incomplete, unless 
there is a fourth member in it in the 
shape of a cow. The Hindu sentiment 
about the cow has gradually developed 
so far that the cow is looked upon by 
all classes of Hindus as the living repre- 
sentative of Mother Earth, and regular- 
ly worshipped by them as a deity. 
There are religious festivities in connec- 
tion with special worship of the cow. 
In an agricultural country like India, 
the economic importance of the cow is 
realized even by the most modern- 
minded men free from all religious 
scruples, and is not questioned even by 
the beef-eaters. But in the mind of the 
Hindus the solicitude for the life and 
comfort of this useful and innocent 
domestic animal has through the culture 
of centuries acquired such a deep 
spiritual significance that not only do 
they regard it as sacrilegious to do any- 
thing disrespectful or injurious to a cow 
but they are even prepared to sacrifice 
their own life for protecting it from any 
harm that may be done to it by any- 
body. 

(/) Common socio-religious rites and 
ceremonies 

Last of all I may mention that all 


classes and sections of Hindus have got 
to observe certain socio-religious rites 
and ceremonies, which, though difier- 
ing among different sections and com- 
munities and in different places and 
times in respect of important details, 
are based on some common fundamental 
principles and are identical in point of 
their significant central features. There 
are ceremonies connected with the pros- 
pect of the birth of a child, and then 
with the birth, with the taking of the 
staple food for the first time in life, 
with the beginning of the educational 
career, with the taking of the sacred 
thread as a symbol of initiation into 
sacrificial and other religious duties in 
the case of twice-born classes, with 
marriage as implying initiation into real 
worldly life full of various obligations 
and responsibilities, with death as the 
end of this present physical existence, 
and so on and so forth. After a man 
or woman is dead, his or her children 
and in their absence other near blood- 
relations are in duty bound to observe 
some ceremonies, called Shraddha, in the 
hope of and with the prayer for his or 
her peace and happiness and higher spiri- 
tual advancement in that disembodied 
state. Analysis of the various kinds of 
social functions and socio-religious festi- 
vities shows that there is a fundamental 
identity o! outlook underlying them 
and a considerable agreement in their 
essential features. They exercise a 
great influence upon popular imagina- 
tion and serve as a bond of heart-to- 
heart union among the diverse classes 
of Hindus. 

Identity of Moead and Spieituad 
Ideas and Ideals 

I shall now pass on to a brief discus- 
sion of a few fundamental points of 
community among all classes and sec- 
tions of Hindus in respect of their moral 
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and spiritual ideas and ideals. The first 
most noticeable feature in the moral 
outlook of the Hindus is their inherent 
belief in the moral government of the 
world, — the belief in the principle of 
justice underlying and determining the 
distribution of happiness and misery, 
power and weakness, wealth and poverty, 
dignity and indignity, liberty and bond- 
age, high aspirations and low propen- 
sions, noble and ignoble feelings and 
tendencies, and all desirable and undesir- 
able circumstances among the living 
creatures of the world. Every indivi- 
dual is believed to be enjoying or 
suffering the inevitable consequences of 
his own virtuous or vicious deeds. 
Physical causation, which is actually 
experienced in the sphere of living 
beings, and particularly in the sphere 
of human beings, is believed to be 
wholly subordinate to moral causation. 
Every Hindu thinks that for every 
agreeable or disagreeable fact in the life 
of an individual there must have been 
a moral cause in the shape of some 
action or actions performed by himself 
in his past life, and conversely for every 
voluntary actions, mental or physical, 
performed by an individual, there must 
inevitably be a moral effect in the shape 
of his own enjoyment or suffering, ad- 
vancement or degradation. 

(aj Law of Karma 

In actual experience, however, we 
find in every individual’s life enjoy- 
ments and sufferings, virtuous and 
vicious propensities, favourable and un- 
favourable* circumstances, which can- 
not be adequately explained by refer- 
ence to the good and bad actions per- 
formed during his present bodily exist- 
ence. Similarly many noble and ig- 
noble deeds of particular individuals 
are found not to produce the expected 
moral effects during their lifetime. Such 


facts, however conspicuous and em- 
barrassing they may be to others, do 
not in the least weaken the funda- 
mental belief of the Hindus. In strict 
logical consistency with their faith in 
the moral government of the world, 
they believe in the continuity of the in- 
dividual soul’s existence from time 
without beginning to time without end, > 
through innumerable births, lives and 
deaths. The law of the exact corres- 
pondence between Karma (action) and 
its fruits vindicates its authority with- 
out any break throughout the conti- 
nuous span of the life of the soul passing 
through different forms of bodily exist- 
ence. Between the death of one physi- 
cal body and the assumption of another, 
there are, it is believed, states of dis- 
embodied existence or existence in 
subtle non-physical bodies, in which 
also intense enjoyments and sufferings 
are possible. This faith in the Law of 
Karma and the corresponding faith in 
the Law of Re-incarnation (Janmantar) 
are universal amongst all sections of the 
Hindus. 

(h) Conception of Mukti 

Submission to the Law of Karma an(L 
passing through repeated births' and 
deaths do not however constitute the 
whole destiny of the individual soul. 
The soul is regarded as having an 
inherent capacity and right to transcend 
this changing world and all the physical 
and moral laws governing its course. 
This state is called Mukti (liberation). 
It is the state of liberation from all 
bondage — ^bondage of Karma and its 
fruits, bondage of desires and passions, 
bondage of ignorance and error, bondage 
of likes and dislikes. It is a state, in 
which the soul is completely free from 
all changes and limitations, all enjoy- 
ments and sufferings, all imperfec- 
tions and hankerings. The •soul is then 
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above time and space, above duality 
and plurality, above individuality and 
morality. It is a state of absolute bliss. 
This is the ideal which every Hindu is 
taught to aspire after realizing through 
the moral and spiritual discipline of as 
many births as may be necessary to 
accomplish this ultimate purpose of life. 

^ There are divergences of opinion with 
regard to true nature of this ultimate 
ideal ; philosophers quarrel among them- 
selves in their philosophical attempts at 
accurately describing this indescribable 
state of being ; but there is very little 
difference regarding the general charac- 
ter of the ideal, and even the most un- 
cultured sections among the Hindus 
have a general idea about it and recog- 
nize in their heart of hearts the neces- 
sity of attaining this highest end in 
order to get rid of all kinds of troubles 
and anxieties of the changing world. 

(c) Relation between the soul 
and the world 

The practical bearing of this spiritual 
ideal on the whole perspective of the 
Hindus with regard to their worldly life 
and its duties is immense. Every 
Hindu, rich or poor, educated or unedu- 
cated, high-born or low-born, to what- 
ever sect or community he may belong, 
knows in his heart of hearts that this 
ever-changing world cannot give ulti- 
mate satisfaction to the demand of his 
soul ; it rather stands between him and 
the ideal of his life. Attachment to the 
enjoyments of this world is the principal 
source of bondage and limitations to the 
human soul. So long as the soul is at- 
tached to this phenomenal world and re- 
gards itself as the agent or patient in 
relations to the actions and their conse- 
quences, it is bound down to its wheels 
and has to undergo the penalty of re- 
peated births and deaths. The scml is 
nature pu3^, nhangekss. 


free and blissful, but it has in some 
mysterious way been entangled with the 
impurities, changes, limitations, joys 
and sorrows of this ever-moving world 
of phenomena. Connection with this 
world is therefore considered to be the 
source of misfortune to the soul. It 
must get rid of this entanglement, in 
order to be itself again, in order to shine 
ill the inherent glory of its essential self. 

For this purpose, a man must make 
systematic efforts to be free from ignor- 
ance and egoism, desire and aversion, 
]>assions and inclinations, narrowness 
and bigotry, attachment to actions and 
their consequences, and such other 
forces as tic the soul to the wheels of the 
world. This is the supreme duty of 
man, the supreme demand of the true 
self of man upon his actual self. All 
the duties and obligations of the worldly 
life, all the disciplines of moral life, all 
the rites and practices enjoined by the 
Shastras, the discharge of all domestic, 
social and political responsibilities, even 
the preservation of this bodily existence, 
should be subordinated to this supreme 
demand of the soul. All these are to 
be regarded as obligatory, only so far 
as they are consistent with and condu- 
cive to the fulfilment of the supreme 
spiritual mission of human life. This 
spiritual outlook has naturally led to 
an attitude of indifference, more or less 
conspicuous, towards the affairs of 
transitory interest of life. It always 
puts a check upon the peopIe^s worldly 
ambitions, — upon the spirit of self- 
aggrandisement of individuals and mate- 
rialistic forwardness of the nation, 

{d) Spiritued utundard of values 

The moral and spiritual attitude of 
mind is also evident in their estimation 
of the values and utility of things. All 
kinds of objects with which people have 

deal,-T~even those which are outward- 
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ly considered to serve only the physical 
requirements of life — are looked upon 
by the Hindu from the moral and spiri- 
tual point of view. They measure the 
purity of water, purity of food, purity 
of atmosphere, purity of the local 
environments, not principally by refer- 
ence to their physical purity or their 
hygienic utility, but by reference to 
their helpfulness in the discipline and 
purification of body, mind and spirit. 
The latter, in their view, includes the 
former. The rules of health and clean- 
liness, the duties of domestic and social 
life, the behaviours under special poli- 
tical and economic circumstances, — all 
these are prescribed for the Hindus as 
matters of moral and spiritual discip- 
line, Not that the immediate ends serv- 
ed by them are ignored, but these ends 
themselves are viewed as means to the 
higher spiritual end, which every Hindu 
is taught to bear in mind in all the con- 
cerns of his life. 

(e) Different systems reconciled 

I wish to conclude this bird’s-eye view 
of the unity-in-plurality character of 
Hinduism by putting in a word with 
regard to its most complicated and con- 
troversial aspect, viz,, religion. I have 
noted in the beginning that Hinduism 
has, in all the stages of its zigzag course 
of life, presented a variety of forms of 
worship, a variety of conceptions about 
divinity, a variety of religious faiths and 
sentiments and practices. There are 
numerous religious sects within its lov- 
ing arms, and numerous systems of 
theology expounded with great en- 
thusiasm gmd dialectic skill by the illus- 
trious teachers of these different sects* 
But in the heart of an ordinary un- 
sophisticated Hindu, a remarkable amal- 
gamation has always taken place. In 
his mind there is no dogmatism about 
any theological doctrine- In his life 
there is found something like an intui- 


tive reconciliation of the truths of 
Theism, Deism, Pantheism and Poly- 
theism. Every Hindu believes in a 
general way that there is only one God, 
who is the creator, sustainer, ruler and 
destroyer of the world, from whom 
everything has come, in whom every- 
thing resides, to whom everything re- 
turns after its worldly career, by whose ^ 
will the growth and decay, the move- 
ment and rest, the rise and fall of all 
beings, animate and inanimate, rational 
and irrational, great and small, are ulti- 
mately determined. He has also an in- 
herent idea that it is God and God alone 
who is absolutely real, and all the ob- 
jects and phenomena of his worldly ex- 
perience have got not only transitory, 
but mere apparent reality. He believes 
that God is immanent in all things, He 
resides in the heart of everybody, He is 
the self of all selves. He is the ultimate 
substance of this boundless universe, He 
is all in all, and at the sjime time He is 
eternally transcendent, He is untouched 
by the changes and impurities, actions 
and their consequences in this world. 
He knows in Ms heart of hearts that 
Mukti or absolute liberation from all 
bondages and limitations is the final 
goal of his life, and this he has to attain 
by getting rid of all attachments to the 
affairs of this phenomenal world and 
being united with God in deep spiritual 
experience. 

These ideas, though almost inherent 
in the deeper consciousness of every 
Hindu, do not in the least stand in 
the way of his offering worsMp to the 
variety of duties, Vedic, Tantric and 
Pauranic and even local. These duties 
are conceived as supernatural personal- 
ities, possessing specific characteristics 
and powers, lording it over different de- 
partments of the physical and the 
mental worlds, rousing distinct kinds of 
sentiments of the physical and mental 
worlds, rousing distinct kinds of senti- 
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ments and aspirations in the hearts of 
the worshippers, and fulfilling difierent 
demands of their physical, moral and 
spiritual life. A Hindu finds no in- 
consistency between the conception of 
and self-surrender to one immanent and 
transcendent God and the homage to 
and worship of many particular gods, 
because in the innermost core of his 
heart he knows that all these gods re- 
present particular aspects of the infinite 
power and unfathomable greatness of 
the one undivided, unconditioned, all- 
pervading absolute God. It is the Form- 
less who appears in many forms ; it is 
the true Self of all, that appears outside 
as the glorious objects of adoration; it 
is the Inconceivable One that reflects 
Himself upon the finite hearts and un- 
derstandings and so manifests Himself 
to them with many conceivable names 
and forms with inspiring associations of 
power and glory, beauty and goodness* 
Even a most thorough-going theistic or 
pantheistic Hindu philosopher finds no 


inherent disharmony between his philos- 
ophical doctrine and the worship of 
many gods in diverse forms. The sec- 
tarian Hindus, such as those whose 
creed is to worsliip the one absolute God 
in the particular name and form of Shiva 
or Krishna or Rama or Kali or Ganesh 
or Sun and to adopt the corresponding 
particular mode of religious discipline, 
readily offer worship, without being false 
to their creed, to other deities, whom 
they regard as partial manifestations of 
their own highest object of worship. 

Thus in spite of the presence of a large 
number of sectarian religious systems 
within the fold of Hinduism, there is no 
inherent seed of disunion among them, 
and making allowance h»r the narrow- 
ness and bigotry of over-zealous indivi- 
duals and groups, conileinned by all 
authoritative religious scriptures and 
teachers, we may safely assert that all 
sects of Hindus have got a distinct 
consciousness of an essential spiritual 
unity among them all. 


MEMORIES OF INDIA AND INDIANS 

By Sister Devamata 


(Yoginm.a) 

Yoginma always seemed to me one of ashes a Sannyasini, She did not 


the noblest of Sri Ramakrisbna^s dis- 
ciples. She possessed an uplifted, 
heroic quality which reminded me of 
Brunnhilda in the Norse Sagas. As 
Brunnhilda, though betrayed by Sieg- 
fried, yet cast herself on his funeral 
pyre that she might enter Walhalla, 
the heaven of heroes, with him ; so 
Yoginma, cheated of fortune, threw 
herself on the flaming pyre of her 
^d^dly grasadeuT, to raise out of its 


abandon her householder life, but no 
nun in a cloister was more rigid in her 
spiritual observance than she. When 
I knew her, her fortune was fong gone ; 
her husband, who had swept it away, 
was also gone ; and her two daughters 
were married ; but she continued to 
follow her dual routine. Her house- 
holder life was lived with her aging 
mother in a modest home within walk- 
ing distance of Holy Mother*s quarters. 
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She was punctiliously faithful in fulfill- 
ing her duty to her mother. No service 
was ever omitted, no care neglected. 
Her loving thought was constantly on 
her. But with more lingering persist- 
ence did it rest in the memory of her 
blessed association with Sri Rama- 
krishna. Since her first contact with 
him, her supreme interest had been 
centred in her spiritual life. This, as I 
saw it, was lived at "the Udbodhana 
Office in Mukerji Lane where, on the 
second story. Holy Mother was housed. 
These two parallel lines of living never 
crossed or clashed. Each seemed rather 
to strengthen and sweeten the other. 

Her day was too well organized to 
permit of conflict. She rose before night 
had lifted and at four went for her bath 
in the Ganges. She never failed. 
Sometimes when she was not well, 
Swami Saradananda would remonstrate 
with her and beg her to consider her 
health; but she remained firm. The 
early bath in the Ganges with its prayer 
and sacred chanting was a religious 
duty and should not be put aside. The ■ 
bath over, she returned to her home, 
gave her mother the necessary care, and 
at seven o’clock she was climbing the 
stairs at the Udbodhana office to carry 
a morning greeting to Holy Mother. 
This done, she went below to a room 
underneath the stairs. Here she decid- 
ed on the purchases to be made at the 
bazar and cut the vegetables for the 
noon meal. She regarded this as her 
special privilege. At about eleven she 
retTirned to the upper room to conduct 
Puja. As she walked along the narrow 
second-stoly verandah on the inner side 
of the court, her hair hanging in curls 
over her shoulders, her head thrown 
back, her whole body erect, there was 
that in her bearing which reminded me 
once more of Brunnhilda. I could 
almost imagine she had just thrown 
aside shield and helmet and had come 


to seek the quiet of a woodland glade. 
Something of the warrior lay hidden in 
Yoginma’s nature. Hers was not a 
passive spirit. It required no hard blow 
of the flint to strike fire in her. But 
when the flame leaped, it was always 
for a lofty cause. She was a Kshatriya 
through and through. It was apparent 
in her manner, in her speech, in her 
step, in her whole temperament. 

The hour of prayer in that upper 
chamber where the Shrine was, counted 
among the most precious in the day for 
me. Yoginma and I were alone, — she 
before the altar, I beside an inner 
window opening on the court. Holy 
Mother came and went. Others entered 
the room. It was all essentially in- 
formal, but Yoginma ’s thought re- 
mained fixed on the Puja. She was 
very strict in conforming with all the 
usages and traditions of worship. She 
would never speak while she was wor- 
shipping and it seemed at times as if 
Holy Mother was teasing or testing her, 
for she would go up to her and ask her 
a question. Yoginma would give a 
monosyllabic answer behind closed 
teeth without moving her lips. Mother 
would smile and walk away. In a 
little while she would return with an- 
other question. Perhaps she was 
trying to break down a certain rigidity 
in clinging to rites. 

The Puja was a long one, because 
the Shrine was a double one. When 
Yoginma had taken over the daily wor- 
ship from Holy Mother, not long before 
my coming, she had brought her holy 
pictures and images to Mother’s shrine. 
Her picture of Sri Ramakrishna, faded 
and worn, stood on the throne beside 
Holy Mother’s picture of him, much 
better preserved. On the two steps 
leading up to the throne were various 
sacred images and symbols. In the 
near corners of the sanctuary were twc 
little beds where at night the tw< 
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pictures on the throne were laid to rest. 
New India laughs at these time- 
hallowed customs and calls them 
childish, but we must not forget that 
beneath the heroism of the Indian 
woman of to-day lies the long habit of 
this worshipful play with holy toys. A 
rationalistic age is never a heroic age. 
Heroic impulses do not spring out of 
calculation or reasoning. They are born 
of lofty dream and of loftier aspiration, 
which is only another form of prayer. 
The real hero, even a military hero, is 
never a scoffer or unbeliever. During 
the World War General Foch was seen 
daily before the altar in some village 
church and he avowed openly that with- 
out the hour of prayer he was unequal 
to the hour of battle. True art, true 
letters, true heroism, find their highest 
expression in an age of religious feeling, 
it matters not what outward form that 
feeling naay ^^ake. 

After the Puja Yoginma served the 
noon meal — ^to the ladies in the front 
rooms near the Shrine, to Swami 
Saradanada and the Udbodhana staff in** 
a large dining-room at the rear of the 
second story. When the meal was 
eaten, she went to her mother; but in 
the late afternoon she was back once 
more in the room under the stairs con- 
ferring with Swami Saradananda. This 
was the one hour of real recreation in 
all the day; for when they had dis- 
posed of immediate questions, they 
lived over again and yet again the 
blessed days with Sri Ramakrishna. 
They told each other stories of the 
Master they had heard a hundred 
times; they talked of Swamiji (Swami 
Vivekananda) and the other disciples 
who had gone ; they spoke tenderly 
and devoutly of Holy Mother. It was 
a cherished hour — that hour spent 
together in the little room underneath 
the stairs- Arati seemed but the 
culminaticJh of it and Yoginma passed 


half in dream from the memory of the 
Master to his worship in the Shrine. 
With her heart aglow she waved the 
incense and burning camphor before his 
picture ; then with the same warmth of 
love she turned, when Arati was over, 
to distribute the offered food to his 
children. I always watched her do this 
and I noticed that while she gave 
bountifully to others, she put a very 
small portion on Holy Mother tray, 
saying, each night as she laid it there, 
^‘Mother eats so little,’’ It seemed to 
cause her genuine distress. 

Yoginma was most loving to me 
always. It troubled her apparently 
that I was born in America instead of 
in India. Often she would say to me : 
“Devamata, I wonder why Thakur sent 
you so far away to be born. You 
belong here. You are one of us.” 
Although I sat near her while she wor- 
shipped, while she served the meal, or 
performed some other task, she never 
made me feel that I was in the way. I 
learned many things by observing her* 
Her ignorance of English and my very 
primary knowledge of Bengali proved 
no barrier. By look and gesture and 
primer-like sentences we exchanged our 
thought- Her manner told me more 
vividly than words could that she felt 
a deep affection for me. Occasionally 
she brought me a gift. ^Once she sent 
the Brahmacbarin who did the buying 
for the Holy Mother’s household to 
purchase for me a Benares incense 
burner and an image holding the tiny 
cups for the five lights and the camphor. 
On another day she laid in my hand 
a small bag for my Hudraksha beads. 
It was a crude piece of workmanship, 
made of heavy dark cloth, coarsely 
sewn. Evidently Yoginma was not a 
skilled seamstress. Yet with aSl its 
crudeness I have cherished it through 
the years as a precious treasure, not 
only because it came to me as a token 
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of love from one for whom I had great 
reverence and admiration, but even 
more because it was made by a hand 
that had touched Sri Ramakrishna’s 
feet. 

Sometimes when Yoginma and I 
were together, there was another pre- 
sent who could interpret for us and 
widen the avenues of communication 
between us. One afternoon especially 
rises in my memory. It was the day 
of my first visit to the Temple of 
Dakshineswar. Swami Saradananda 
had oi^ered to take me and Yoginma 
asked to go with us. She said it had 
been a long time since she had been to 
the Temple and she did not wish to 
lose this opportunity, although she pre- 
ferred to go by land. That she was 
timid on water there could be no 
doubt, for every time the boat lurched 
even a little, she gave a start. Soon 
however she lost herself in memories of 
the Master and forgot whether she was 
on land or water. She related incident 
after incident of Sri Ramakrishna^s life 


at Dakshineswar, and the slow boat- 
ride up the river passed all too rapidly. 
In those days there were no ferries 
plying quickly from ghat to ghat. 
When we reached the Temple, Yoginma 
left us. Evidently she wished to be 
alone with her thoughts ; and when she 
joined us again she was silent and 
indrawn. Words, in that mood, would 
have seemed almost an affront. 

As I look across the years at this 
noble figure, clear-cut against the sky- 
line of a past that is ever present, and 
remember her steadfastness, her loyal 
devotion, the spiritual continuity of her 
life, these words of the Spanish mystic, 
Alonzo de Orozco, rise in my mind as 
aptly descriptive of the way she met the 
turn of circumstance : ^‘If dryness is 
as sweet to thee as devotion because the 
Lord wills, if in sickness thou dost find 
the joy of health, if poverty is as sweet 
to thee as riches, if in dishonour thou 
dost find the savour of honour, thou 
hast profited greatly.’’ 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA. 

« By Swami Nityaswaeupananda 

a; ^ 35 g srmtnf gsn i 

^ strfq ftsRrej ^ || mi 

^ For me abiding in my own glory dream W where 
deep sleep m where ^ or as also wakefulness ^ (expletive) W where 

fourth state if where ^ fear even {m where) or ? 

5. Where is dream, where is deep sleep, where is wakeful- 
ness, where is the fourth state, and where is even fear for me who 
abide in my own glory ? 

P Fourth etc.— 'The word Turiya literally means fourth. So long as ignorance prevails, 
the self is conditioned by three states, wakefulness, dream and deep sleep. With the dawn 
of Knowledge it attains the fourth state of transcendental bliss. This is said to be the 
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fourth only with reference to the previous three states, otherwise the Absolute is beyond 
any relational determination.] 

SR ^'^'4 sn sr m i 

SR a; gt gr & iK li 

^ For me who abide in my own glory 55 distance ® where 
^ 41 ‘cr near $ where ^1 or exterior S where interior W where ^ or ^ii 

gross W where subtle and Si where or ? 

6. Where is distance or proximity, exterior or interior, 
grossness or subtlety, for me who abide in my own glory? 

33 sn iR sIsrt: srtct sr 

^ 53^: ® 11 ® U 

r^cT^ ^ For me who abide in my own glory death ii where 
life W where ^ or worlds IT where worldly relation fi where 

inertia concentration W where or ? 

7. Where is death or life, where the worhis or the worldly 
relations, where diffusion' or concentration, for me who abide in 
my own glory ? 

Diffusion — Laya is the lapse of the mind into sleej) withont. restin^^ on the Absolute. 
It is one of the feur obstacles to Samddhi, the other thrc*e beiniii^ VikshciHi (ilistraetion), 
Kashdya (torpidity) and Rasdsvdda (enjoyment of Surllmlpa Sainddki).] 

^ f^TgpTSRsrcrr «ftire=r I 

315# {SjtaisT^ia^i fenfyPPi imifirfH ii c ii 

In Self reposing 'W my of talking about the three 

ends of life needless of Yoga of talking even needless 

of talking about wisdom needless. 

8. For me who am reposing in Self, tliore i.s no need of 
talking about the three ends of life, about Yoga and about 
wisdom. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

Difficulties and obstacles carry with 
them a clarion call to awaken the best 
in man. Will not the present crisis all 
the world over serve that purpose ? — 
this is what is asked in A Challenge^ 
an Opport%nity and a Privilege. . . . 


Prof. Nicholas Roerich, an artist of 
international reputation, has not con- 
fined Ms attention to art only. He is 
also an inspiring writer. His appeal is 
to the whole of humanity and his love 
for mankind is never narrowed down 
by any geographical limitation. A great 
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idealist as he is^ various conflicts and 
fights with which the present-day world 
is torn weigh heavily upon his soul, and 
one of his earnest strivings is to unite 
all men through the medium of 
culture. Armour oj Light is a searching 
enquiry as to why man becomes an 
enemy of man. Last year also Prof. 
Roerich presented two essays to our 
readers. ... Was Sankara a prophet, 
a mystic or a philosopher ? Sankara 
and His Modem Critics is an answer 
to that. We specially commend this 
article to the attention of our readers. 
For few have suflered so much from 
misconception as Sankara. He has been 
the constant subject of thoughtless 
criticism even from those who ought to 
have known better. ... In this issue 
is concluded the series of articles from 
Dr. Maria Montessori. In publishing 
these writings we had a great hope that 
they would greatly serve the cause of 
education in India. It is not for us 
to say how far we were right in our 
expectations. In this connection we 
record our thankfulness to Dr. Monte- 
ssori, for sending us these articles for 
the benefit of both ‘the Adult and the 
Child’ in India. . . . The Easier Path 
has been taken from the notes of dis- 
courses given by Swami Sharvananda in 
Simla. Another instalment was pub- 
lished last March. In response to the 
eagerness frofh many, these discourses 
will be soon brought out in book- 
form, ... We are glad that Prof. 
Akshoy Kumar Banerjee’s writings on 
Hinduism have attracted wide atten- 
tion. This was not unexpected. . . . 
Sister Devamata has written to us of 
her intention to continue the Memories 
of India and Indians, which we hope 
to publish from time to time accord- 
ing as the instalments come from 
America. Our readers may remember 
that Sister Devamata belongs to the 
Ananda Ashrama, California. 


A NOVEL SUGGESTION 

Throughout the world unemployment 
has been a great problem. At present 
there are few countries, where the 
question of unemployment has not been 
so keen as to perplex even the economic 
experts. If the condition of the un- 
employed labourers is bad, that of the 
unemployed educated is worse ; for they 
have to keep up appearance and tradi- 
tional social dignity. Everywhere the 
middle-class people are worst hit by 
unemployment. 

It is admitted on all hands that one 
of the principal reasons of the world- 
wide unemployment is that production 
has increased, due to the application of 
machinery to industry, much more than 
the demand. Due to the industrial ap- 
plication of science, the work of fewer 
and fewer people is needed to satisfy 
our normal wants and in consequence 
many are thrown out of * employment. 
The solution of unemployment lies in 
the fact of our creating new demands 
for work. “Your science has been too 
effective already in cheapening produc- 
tion. Cannot you now apply it some- 
how, not to production, but to consump- 
tion, and solve this terrible unemploy- 
ment situation?” — This is indeed the 
crux of the problem. 

Robert A. Millikan, who is universally 
recognized as one of the greatest scien- 
tists of the world, offers a good sugges- 
tion in the Atlantic Monthly regarding 
the possibility of new demands for work, 
as far as the educated people are con- 
cerned. According to him, let new edu- 
cational institutions be started and the 
unemployed educated be employed in 
them. This will serve a double purpose : 
the pressure of unemployment will be 
relieved and the spread of education 
will be ultimately of great benefit to the 
country. This will be the “way of in- 
creasing altogether wholesomely the 
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consuming capacity of a people. And 
note that the principle is capable of in- 
definite extension, for there should be 
no saturation point whatever to the de- 
mand of the public for education . . 

Mr. Millikan is speaking of America. 
If the demand for public education ivS 
great in America, how much more 
^ is the demand for that in India, where 
the percentage of literacy is barely 10? 
Cannot our educated youths, whose con- 
dition has reached the climax of misery, 
be engaged in the cause of widely disus- 
ing education in the country ? Here lies 
the possibility of giving work to an in- 
finite number of hands. 

The great scientist is not blind to the 
fact that simply a literary education 
will not be of great avail in this respect. 
For even in America there has been 
much overdoing the whole business of 
higher education. So he wants people 
to turn their direction towards voca- 
tional courses.^ It is everywhere seen 
that the skilled labour is better paid 
than the mediocre university graduate 
and can scarcely overdo the train- 
ing of the carpenter, the barber, the 
bricklayer, the typist. . . 

Thus the spread of education in all 
its branches is the society’s best answer 
to the unemployment problem. If that 
be true of America, how infinitely true 
is it of India 1 

CASTE OR QUALITY? 

In an illuminating article on the 
above subject, Mr. T. R* Venkatarama 
Sastri, C.I.E. observes in the Indian 
Review that the Aryan invader into 
India had no caste system. He was 
priest, warrior, etc., all in one. There 
was not the least idea of division of 
functions. A three-fold occupational 
division arose before the Indian and the 
Iranian Aryans separated. At first, 
there were rno impassable barriers be- 


tween these divisions. He gives a 
summary of the conclusions that he has 
arrived nt by a eritieul study of our 
sacrcii scriptures on the system of castes, 
which has coine down to us through 
various changes for the last three to 
four thousand years, in the following : 

‘‘In the Krit.a or the first age of the 
worhl t here were no castes ; all were 
Brahmanas as thc-y all came from 
Brahma; iiivisioii of fuiulions and into 
castes came into the world in the later 
ages. The father’s varud determined 
the imrrut of the son; u Brahmin’s son 
was a Bruhnun whoi-ver was tht* mother. 
A Brahmin’s h{>n was a Brahmin only 
if the mother was Aryan, n(*t if she was 
a non-Aryam Tlu' father’s caste was 
retained if the nudhcT was of the same 
or the next lower caste. Lastly came 
the rule of marriagt* within tlie (aistc. 

Htiecessive marriugi^s f>f girls in each 
generation in u superior caste raised the 
issue to the higher caste; at the end of 
a number of generations.” 

EXPERIENCE OF THIRTY YEARS’ 
WORK FOE THE VILLAGE 

Mary Kingsljury Simkhoviteh, a 
young settle meut worker, gives the 
startling results of her work for a period 
of thirty years in Greenwich village. 
Before she txKjk up her work in 1902, 
the condition of the viifagc was ex- 
tremely primitive, Htrcids were not 
asphalted, rickety tenements were 
everywhere. There were no tea rooms, 
nor speakeasies, no mcKlcrn public 
school, nor library or public bathhouse. 
Some of the saloons were rimst objec- 
tionable, The principal object of the 
settlement workers was secure from 
landlords or by law m amelioration of 
the vile conditions under which the poor 
had to live. 

**The first efective way to counter- 
act these dreadful conditions,” said Mrs, 
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Simkhovitch, “was to provide places 
for the children to play, places where 
they could get away from sordidness. 
To secure these, space had to be 
obtained. Not only we, but settlement 
workers throughout the city were active 
in agitation. Gradually old slums were 
torn down, public baths were built, 
streets were widened, gymnasiums in- 
stalled in the public schools and small 
parks laid out. Here in this neighbor- 
hood old Trinity Burying Ground was 
converted into Hudson Park.” 

The marvellous changes that have 
been worked out in the village are 
chiefly due to the genius, skill and 
industry of this noble lady. The lesson 
that one can learn from such a great 
endeavour is, according to her, “the 
best way to serve the poor is to work 
with them rather than for them.” Can- 
not this example be followed in our 
village- work ? 

EDUCATION OF INDIAN WOMEN 

It is a fact that our women have been 
woefully neglected by us, so far as their 
education is concerned. We can guess 
the appalling amount of ignorance 
among our women, if we visit the 
villages and small towns of India. No 
amount of our progress in any direction 
can regenerate India, if our women lag 
behind. A nation can thrive only if 
there be educated mothers. Although 
it is admitted that the present system 
of education has lots of defects, we send 
our boys to schools and colleges for 
some amount of education instead of 
keeping them in complete ignorance. 
If that be our attitude to the boys, 
what fault have our girls done so that 
they should be deprived of the bless- 


ings of education? Mr. Ramananda 
Chatterjee at the Convocation of the 
Indian Women ^s University in Bombay 
has given a very thoughtful address on 
the education of our women. “Many 
people,” said he, “inveigh against 
institutions which, in their opinion, 
impart ‘Western’ education to our girls. 
I am not enamoured of anything which 
is peculiarly Occidental and, therefore, 
unsuited to our country. But know- 
ledge is neither of the East nor of the 
West, just as air and sunlight are 
neither oriental nor occidental. Our 
girls and women have as much right 
to knowledge as anybody else. As for 
the training of character, which is a 
major part of education, our children 
of both sexes should certainly be 
brought up to value the best traditions 
and ideals of India and to make them 
a part of their spiritual constitution as 
it were. But we should not be narrow 
in our mental outlook.” , 

Even if we leave the question of our 
best traditions and ideals, the vast 
majority of our women ought to have 
education of the present day to some 
extent, so that they may not remain 
quite ignorant of such important things 
as laws of hygiene and sanitation, the 
methods of nursing and the rearing up 
and training of children. Besides, in 
these days of keen struggle for exist- 
ence, women must by all means acquire 
a general knowledge of the modern 
world. The domestic peace and comfort 
largely depend on it. In the face of the 
evils with which is beset the present 
system of education, our women must 
be made to make headway. At the 
same time, they must keep up the 
noblest traditions of Indian woman- 
hood. 
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THE FOUNTAINHEAD OF RELIGION. 
By Ganga Prasad, M.A., M.R.A.S, Published 
hy Pandit K. Jnani, Aryan Missionary ^ the 
Aryasaniaj , Madras. pp. Price Annas S. 

This is a comparative study o£ the prin- 
cipal religions of the world and an attempt 
to show that they have their common origin 
from the Vedas. The treatise does not aim 
at an exhaustive treatment of the important 
problems of the principal religions. It tries 
to establish that the germs of religious 
knowledge were vouchsafed by God to man 
in the beginning of creation ; and those 
germs are to be found in the Vedas alone, 
which are the oldest records of mankind. 
The author endeavours to show that the 
principles of Mahonimedanism and Christia- 
nity are derived from Judaism, those of 
Christianity being partly traceable also to 
Buddhism, that the doctrines of Judaism can 
be deduced from Zoroastrianism and further 
that both Zoroastrianism and Buddhism are 
directly traceable to the Vedic religion. The 
book evinces much scholarship and the argu- 
ments set forth therein deserve a careful 
and serious study. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF ISLAM. By 
Khan Sahib Khaja Khan, B.A. Printed by 
the Hogarth Press, Mount Road, Madras, 
120 pp. Price Re. 1-Jt-O. 

This is a compendium of Islamic Philo- 
sophy — its cosmology, psychology and ethics. 
It discusses at length how the idea of God 
has developed in different Islamic scriptures. 
The book does not give a systematic treat- 
ment of various doctrmes in the Philosophy 
of Islam. It simply places before us a 
number of sayings and utterances culled out 
from the scritpures and the Sufi literature. 
It contains theories and doctrines, some of 
which seem to be distant echoes of Vedanta. 

THE ART OF CONTEMPLATION. By 
J. C. Winslow, M.A. Published by Associa- 
tion Press {Y.M.C.A.)j 5, Russell Street, 
Calcutta. 57 pp. Price Annas 8. 

The booklet tries to set before us a 
picture of the way of union with God. In 
doing so, it has followed the method of 
Yoga, as propounded by Patanjali. Although 
the author differs from Patanjali, so far as 


the aim of Yoga is concerned, he takes up 
his methods of discipline as an art of con- 
templation. He discusses at length about 
Christian mysticism and unitafcive life. The 
book contains some useful hints for spiritual 
life. 

IN THE LAND OF MY BIRTH. By 
S. Thurai Raja Singani. Printed by S. Lazar 

Sons, IS, Scott Road, Kuala Lumpur. 
56 pp. Price 50 cents. 

This is a short study of the Indian cultural 
affinities of Malaya in its life, literature, 
religion and art with its enrichment by 
Hindu, Buddhistic, Chinese and Islamic 
civilizing forces. The author has very ably 
shown Malaya’s cultural debt to India. The 
book is full of information on the subject. 
It will, we hope, be highly interesting and 
profitable to those who are in any way con- 
cerned with Indian culture, 

MODERN INDIA THINKS. Compiled by 
Kcshavjec R. Luckmidas. Published by 
D. B, Taraporevala Sons 8; Co., ‘"Kitab 
Mahal,” Hornby Road, Bombay. 208 pp. 
Price Rs. 6. 

This is a symposium of suggestions on pro- 
blems of Modern India by eminent men and 
women. The suggestions of master minds 
have been culled by tlic compiler with a 
careful eye on the burning questions of the 
day. The book may serve as a very useful 
reference volume and, as such, it will be of 
much use to people who like to consult 
valuable opinions on different problems of 
India. 

RELIGIOUS AND CULTURAL ASPECTS 
OF KHADI, By Verrier Elwin. Published 
by M. R. Seshan, TnpUcanc, Madi-as. S2 pp. 
Price Annas 2. 

The brochure dwells upon the inner spirit 
of the Khadi Movement. It shows that 
Khadi not only solves the economic problem 
of the poor, but also the moral and social 
problems of the country. 

THE OUTLINES OF THE ARYA 
SAMAJ. By Pandit K. Jnani. Published by 
the Arya Samaj, Madras. 27 pp. Price 
1 Anna. 

The pamphlet gives in a nutshell the faith 
and creed of the Arya Samaj, 
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THE DYNAMICS OF PEACE. By Swami 
Dhirananda. Published by Raja-Yoga Sat- 
sanga Society, Studio E, 9J^0 South Fiqueroa 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 8 pp. Price 
not giuen. 

This is a reprint of the article from the 
Cultural World Magazine. The writer drives 
his arguments home to show that Peace is 
locked within one’s own self, as the Kingdom 
of God is within. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND THE DRAIVIA OF 
LIFE. By the same as above. The article, 
reprinted from the Cultural World Magazine, 
is an attempt to solve the problem of Desire 
from various psychological standpoints. 

Bengali 

J I V A N-L A H A E. I. By Harendranath 
Ghosh, Vidyabhushan, B.A. Published by 
S. K. Ghosh, 30, Asah Lane, Dacca, %3Jt pp. 
Price Re. 1-8. 

The book aims at giving practical guid- 
ance regarding conduct in life so as to bring 
the best out of it. The author in his 
humility claims no originality of thought. 
But very few thoughts are original in the 
world. As such the value of any writing 
lies in making the old ideas instinct with 
life. The author has got that capacity. By 
the touch of his masterly pen, even things, 
which have been heard many times before, 
are clothed with a new message and signi- 
ficance. His pithy and suggestive words 
sometimes remind one of Marcus Aurelius 
and sometimes his poetic prose lends an 
additional charm to what he says. 

The book covers all phases of life. The 
old and the young, men and women — aU 
will equally profit by reading it. In these 
days when th^ country is flooded with 
sensational literature of doubtful utility, a 
book of this nature has got a distinct mission 
to fulfil. But this is not a book which one 
can aflord to finish at one stretch. In order 
to derive full benefit from it, it should be 
read slowly and reflected upon from time to 
time ; for ih is a piece of writing about 
which it can be truly said, it should be 

chewed and digested.” 

Bjndi 

BHAJAN-KIRTAN. Compiled by Keshav- 
dere Jnani. Published by the same, Arya- 
Samaj, China Bazar, Madras, 82 pp. Price 
0-1-3. 


This is a collection of some sacred hymns 
from the Vedas and various Hindi songs. 

TULNA. By Pandit Jaiwant Ram, B.A., 
B.T. Published by the same, State High 
School, Chamba, Punjab. 8J^ pp. Price 
As. 6. 

It gives in an interesting way a compara- 
tive study of materialistic and spiritual 
civilizations. It establishes the superiority 
of the latter. The style of the book and the 
treatment of the subject are admirable. 

The following books are published by the 
Gita Press, well-known for its religious 
publications in Hindi: — 

SRIKRISHNA-VIJNANA. By Purohit 
Rampratap. 260 pp. Price Re. 1, bound 
Re. 1-!^. 

It contains the original texts of the 
Bhagavad-Gita and side by side gives their 
translation in nice Hindi poetry. It is 
undoubtedly a happy and useful attempt, 
crowned with great success. The paper, 
printing and get-up of the book are praise- 
worthy. 

» 

DEVARSHI NARADA. By Chaturvedi 
Pandit Dwarakaprasad Sharma, Sahitya- 
bhusana, M.R.A.S. and Pandit Indranarain 
Dvivedi. 230 pp. Price As. 12, hound Re. 1. 

The treatise gives in elegant Hindi a 
detailed account of the divine sage Narada’s 
life and character together with his teach- 
ings. It contains some nice illustrations of 
the sage in connection with his various 
activities. It is full of devotional sentiments 
and as such it will be a profitable reading 
for the devotees. 

APAROKSHANUBHUTI. By Munilal. 
J^l pp. Price As. 2-6. 

The brochure contains Sri Shamkara- 
charya’s Aparokshanubhuti in original and 
gives a literal Hindi translation of the same. 

PARAMARTHA PATRAVALI. By Jai- 
dayal Goendka. IJ^O pp. Price As. 4 . 

In it there are 51 epistles of the author 
translated in Hindi. They are instructive 
and inspiring. 

MATA. By Laksman Narayan Garde. 
61 pp. Price As. J^. 

This is a free Hindi translation of Sri Auro- 
bindo Ghose’s Mother. 0 
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BHAKTA-BHARATI. By Pandit Tulsi- 
ram Sharma ‘Dinesh.’ 121 pp. Price As. 7, 
bound As. 10. 

It tells the stories of seven great devotees, 


c.g., Dhruva, Prahlad, Gajendra, Shavari, 
Ambarisli, Ajamil and Kunti, It is nicely 
illustrated and written in a popular 
style. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


THE FIRST HINDU MISSIONARY 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 

In response to the eager request from 
Academia Internacional ‘‘Schmidt” o£ 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, for a 
teacher of Vedanta, the Ramakrishna Mission 
chose Swami Vijoyananda for that work, 
who left Howrah on the I5th August last. 
He goes via Europe and will stop for a few 
weeks in Germany. Perhaps he is the first 
Hindu Missionary that goes to South 
America and his work will require the 
knowledge of Spanish language. 

Swami Vijoyananda joined the Rama- 
krishna Mission in 1919 and since then he 
has served it in various capacities. He has 
done many flood and famine relief works ; 
for a considerable period he assisted in the 
internal management of the Headquarters 
at Belur and lately he was made a member 
of the Working Committee of the Rama- 
krishna Math and Mission- He has done 
also much preaching work in Bengal and 
outside, and everywhere his influence has 
been deeply felt. For some time he was 
in the editorial staff of the Prahuddha 
Bharata and the now defunct Hindi Monthly, 
Samanway. 

A forceful speaker, an impressive person- 
ality, a loving soul, Swami Vijoyananda will 
be able, we are sure, to give spiritual 
impetus to many in his new field of activity. 
We can imagine that the Mission will 
keenly miss him for its work in India. But 
we hope that the Swami will come richer 
with his experience in the West to be of 
greater service to his motherland. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
SEVASHRAMA, KANKHAL, HARDWAR 

The thirty-first annual report for 1981 
shows the activities of the Sevashrama under 
the following heads : 


I. Indoor Hospital Relief 

The total numl>er of indoor patients during 
the period under review was 947. Of these 
900 were cured and discharged, 11 left 
during treatment, 18 died and 18 were under 
treatment at tiie close of the year. 

IL Outdoor Hospital Relief 

During the year, altogether 41,618 patients, 
of whom ‘28,049 w<‘re t)ld eases or repeated 
number and 18,.%0 new ones, were treated 
in the ouldoor dispensary. The daily 
average number of the local poor people 
treated was 114.92. Besides medical aid, 
140 patients were also supplied with diet and 
necessary clothings, 

in. Ni^ht Sekoal 

A free night school attached to the 
Sevashrama was maintained for imparting 
primary education to thi‘ depressed classes 
of the locality. There were 85 boys on the 
roll. A paid tea<*her was engaged for teach- 
ing the vernaculars of the province. 

IV, Library 

At the end of the year 1981, the total 
number of religious books in the Library 
was 1,521. Besides tht<»e, 19 monthly 
magazines, 12 weekly and ‘i daily news- 
papers were also received regularly and kept 
on the table for the benefit of the public. 

The Sevashrama is contemplating to ex- 
tend its work also to Hrishikesh, where 
many Sadhus fall victims to various diseases 
without any adequate treatment. For this 
new work there will be need for;— 

(1) A piece of land suitably located. 

(2) A hospital building consisting of 
4 rooms accommodating 4 patients each, 
and verandah. 

(8) An outdoor dispensary consisting of 
one consultation room, one store and dis- 
pensing room, one operation and dressing 
room, and verandah. 
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(4) Workers’ quarters consisting of 4 rooms 
and verandak. 

(5) A Kitchen consisting of 2 rooms, one 
for store and the other for cooking. 

(6) A well and a latrine. 

(7) Funds sufficient for the establishment 
and for carrying on the work. 

The Sevashrama has been serving the 
suffering humanity for the last 31 years with 
untiring zeal and industry. It has been 
greatly handicapped for want of adequate 
funds, for which it finds difficulties in extend- 
ing its work in proportion to its various 
demands. Any contributions, therefore, may 
be forwarded to the Secretary, Eamakrishna 
Mission Sevashrama, Kankhal P.O., Saharan- 
pur Dt., U.P. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION, 
SINGAPORE 

The Annual Report of the above covers 
the period from July, 1930 to December, 
1931. It shows that the threefold activities, 
namely, Missionary, Educational and Chari- 
table, have been started by the Mission. 
During the period under review, the Resi- 
dent Minister and the President of the local 
branch of the Mission conducted religious 
classes on Sundays, and lectures were deli- 
vered by him under the auspices of several 
local institutions. He made a tour in many 
places and impressed the people with the 
ideas and ideals of the Ramakrishna Order. 

The small library attached to the Mission 
was utilized by members and outsiders. The 
Mission authorities are steadily trying their 
level best to provide scope for the realization 
of the ideals for which the Mission stands. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
SEVASHRAMA, BRINDABAN 

The above lias completed the twenty- 
fifth year of its useful existence. The 
annual report for 1931 shows that during the 
year under review the number of both in- 
door and outdoor patients exceeded those 
of the previous years. The total number of 
in-patients adnaitted was 381 against 303 in 
the previous •year. Of this number, 293 re- 
covered, 25 diedj 7 left and 6 remained till 
the end of the year. At the out-patient 
department, there were 37,917 cases against 
84,671 in the previous year. Of this number, 
12,810 were new patients and 25,107, repeated 
cases. The Sevashrama spent about Rs. 162 
during the year towards charity for a few 
extreme cases of privation. 


The finances of the Sevashrama were hard- 
ly satisfactory. It had to solely depend on 
the precarious resources of subscriptions and 
occasional contributions. The total income 
derived during the year was altogether 
Rs. 10,373-11-3, and the total expenditure 
under different heads came up to 
Rs. 8,781-7-3, leaving a slender cash balance 
of Rs. 1,592-4-0 only. 

The Sevashrama needs urgently a strong 
Permanent Fund for the upkeep of its main- 
tenance. It requires a Surgical Ward, an 
Outdoor Dispensary Building, a Guest House 
and a Landing Ghat with an Embankment. 
To meet these demands, sufficient money 
is to be collected from the generous publie, 
Any contributions may be forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Ramakrishna Sevashrama, 
Brindaban, Dt. Muttra. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAMA, 

. MYSORE 

Study Class 

It was the great desire of Swami Viveka- 
nanda to present Vedanta to the modern 
world from the standpoint^ of Scientific 
thought. For this purpose, Sri Ramakrishna 
Ashrama in Mysore has started a Study 
Class with the kind help and encouragement 
from His Highness, the Maharaja of Mysore. 
The object is to acquaint Sannyasins of the 
Ramakrishna Mission with the Scientific and 
Philosophic knowledge of the West. Some 
of the Professors of the Mysore University 
and Pandits of the Maharaja’s Sanskrit 
College have kindly agreed to help the 
Sadhus in their studies and take classes in 
the Ashrama. The course of the study in- 
eludes Comparative Religion, Psychology and 
Philosophy of Religion, Logic, Scientific 
Method, Western Philosophy and Vedanta in 
all its phases. The classes began on the 

16th of May with blessings from Srimat 

Swami Shivananda, the President of the 
Ramakrishna Mission. The Course is ex- 
pected to cover a period of about two years. 
The Ashrama cannot sufficiently thank His 
Highness, the Maharaja of Mysore for the 
uniform sympathy evinced by him in 

matters relating to the activities of the 

Ashrama from its very inception. It is a 
source of the highest gratification that such 
institutions have grown under the spiritual 
auspices of an Indian ruler, so exceptionally 
good and godly. 
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Students’ Home 

Ever since the Mysore branch o£ the 
Hamakrishna Math was started seven years 
ago, its work has been mainly among the 
students. Religious classes are being held 
by the members of the Ashrama in the 
hostels and educational institutions of the 
city. Many friends of the Ashrama have 
often urged the need for a Students’ Home 
conducted by the Ashrama to which they 
could send their children, being confident 
that they would make the most satisfactory 
progress under proper supervision. With 
the generous gift of a building very near 
the Ashrama at Vontikoppal by Mr. M. S. 
Rangacharya, Advocate, Mysore, the dona- 
tion of Ks. 1,000/- by Mr. M. S. Manjappa 
Gowda of Shimoga and Rs. 100/- by Mr. 
D. R. Manappa also of Shimoga for the 
above purposes, the Ashrama was able to 
start the Home on Monday, the *20th June, 
1932. The daily routine and the rules of 
the Home have been so framed as to realize 
the objects with which it has been started. 

KUMBHA MELA AT HARDWAR 

Swami Kalyanananda, Secy., R, K. Mission 
Sevashrama, Kankhal, has sent us the 
following : 

The “Ardha Kumbha Mela” comes off at 
Hardwar in April, 1938, after a lapse of six 
years. Considering the modern facilities of 
communication and the recent “Kumbha 
Melas” at Allahabad and Ujjain, we expect 
that a far larger number of pilgrims will 
congregate at Hardwar during the ensuing 
Kumbha Mela. 

The Sevashrama will have to strain every 
nerve to alleviate the suffering.s of the sick, 
and helpless pilgrims both high and low, 
in all possible ways on this occasion. In 
order to meet the exigency properly and 
successfully, pre-arrangement is imperatively 
necessary. Consequently we are preparing 
ourselves beforehand to cope with it. 

Our work will comprise the following 
items : — 

(z) Permanent Hospital Rei^ief SEaTON— 

This section will be composed of 1 Doctor, 

2 Compounders, 1 Dresser and several 


Nurses. They will he in charge of our 
Permanent Hospital both indoor and out- 
door, except the Cholera Section. 

(n) Temporary Relief Section— This 
section will have 1 Doctor, 1 Compounder 
and *2 Nurses, who will go round every 
day from camp to camp to find out 
patients who are unable to come to the 
Sevashrama and treat them there. 

( Hi ) Special Cholera Relief Section— 
The activities of this section undertaken 
by difi’erent batches of volunteers will be 
directed as follows : (a) to nurse Cholera 

patients in a special ward, (b) to bring in 
Cholera patients on ambulance cars and 
to burn the dead bodies, (c) to disinfect 
the places wherefrom the Cholera patients 
will be brought. 

(re) Kitchen Section-— The workers of 
this seetion will lake (charge of kitchen 
and Store Department and prepare food 
for the patients, work<‘rs and guests. 

But to carry out these iietivif.ies success- 
fully we hav<^ to bring several trained 
workers un<i doctors from outside, as the 
Sevashrama with its small number of workers 
will hnd great dilRculty in handling the 
permanent hosjutal alone. Moreover, 
medicines, diet and other necessities will be 
needed spia^ially for that occasion. Besides, 
many guests are i‘xpect(Kl to come and live 
with us <]uring that tim<'. To meet the 
situation in a prciper way, a sum of 
Rs. lOjIKMl/-, at least, will be required. We 
therefore earnestly aj>peal to the generous 
publi(', ami to our friends and sympathisers 
to take into consideration our coming 
difficulties and extend their helping hand 
without delay, inasmuch as it will not be 
possible to carry out t!ie afore.said activities 
unless adequate fun<l is forthcoming. 

Any coniributimi, in kind or coin, how- 
ever small, will he thankfully received and 
acknowledged by — 

(i) Swami Kalyanananda, Hony. Secy., 
Hamakrishna Mission Sevashrama, Kankhal 
P.O., Dt. Saharanpur, U.P, 

<w) The President, Ramakrisbna Mission, 
Belur Math P.O., Dt. Howrah;" Bengal. 

(iii) The Manager, Udbodhan Office, 
1, Mukherjec Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 
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5n5ra ui'ai g^:Tftr^?ra i” 

“Arise ! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


NOTES OF CONVERSATION WITH SWAMI 
TURIYANANDA 

[From the Diary of a Disciple] 


10th March, 1922. 

Doctor B. was telling a visitor (point- 
ing to Swami Turiyananda and ns), 
‘‘These are all Sadhus. (Again point- 
ing to us) They are beginners.’’ 

Stvami : (With a smile) “Yes, 

Sadhus in form, no doubt. But, then, 
Sadhuhood does not consist in clothes 
and dresses. The mind must be made 
like that of ft Sadhu. And that is a very 
difficult task.” With this he began to 
recite the following song of Ramprasad : 
“Set fire to desires and burn them to 
ashes; that will make a nice washing 
material (for the mind).” 

Then be began to say, “The name of 
God removes the dirt of the mind. As 
impurities of water settle down at the 
bottom, when Nirmali (a kind of fruit) 
is put into it, in the same way, all 
dirt of the mind passes away on one’s 
constantly repeating the name of God. 
‘A verj^ disease it is, 0 Mother 


Divine ; I know not whether I shall live 
or die : I have got a distaste for Thy 
name, day and night.’ To have a dis- 
taste for God’s name is the greatest 
danger.” 

(Addressing Dr, B.) “To develop a 
dislike for food is a kind of disease, is 
it not the opinion of the medical 
science?” 

Dr. B. : “There never comes a dis- 
taste for sense-enjoyments.” 

Swami : “That is true, indeed. You 
eat your fill — ^loading your stomach to 
its utmost capacity, for the time being 
only you will have a distaste for food; 
but let a few moments pass, again comes 
the same previous hankering. Only a 
temporary cessation it is, — and not a 
permanent one. Of all enjoyments, the 
one possessing the greatest attraction is 
that of sex. All enjoyments are called 
Bhog, but sex-enjoyment is called 
Sambhog enjoyment (par eaccellence). 
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But that is also nothing, if one knows 
how to discriminate, 

‘‘The other day a doctor came — a 
very nice man* He said, ‘The mind 
gets repelled from all enjoyments, but 
not from that (meaning sex) till now.’ 

I said, ‘Pray to God.’ He replied, 
‘There is no desire to pray even.’ He 
seemed to be a very nice man : Un- 
hesitatingly he laid bare ail that was in 
his mind before a Sadhu. I said, ‘All 
right, enjoy the sourness of hog-plum. 
In time it will go.’ Sri Ramakrishna 
used to say, ‘Hcg-plum — it is all peel 
and stone; and the eating of it causes 
colic.’ But then it has got an attrac- 
tive taste. Where is happiness in the 
world ? — it is full of sufferings, an abode 
of misery. Sri Krishna said to iVrjuna, 
‘Those who take refuge in Me alone, 
cross over this Maya.’ Anticipating 
Arjuna’s question, ‘If by taking refuge 
in You, one can escape from the clutches 
of Maya, why" do not people do that?’ 
Sri Krishna said in effect, ‘Where is the 
chance of that? I have, on the other 
hand, got My Maya, which does not 
allow people to take refuge in Me.’ 
Tulsidas used to say, ‘When there 
is fever in the body, one will have 
a dislike even for palatable food.’ 
In the same way, so long as one 
has got sin, one’s mind will not go 
towards God.’ Many people would 
come to Sri Ramakrishna. Of them 
some one would be discussing religious 
matters with him, while some other 
would be whispering in his ears, ‘Why 
not go now, why not let us start now ?’ 
Perhaps the former would be saying, 
‘Why do’nt you wait a little? How 
nice is the talk going on !’ On this 
the latter would say, ‘Then you 
better remain. Let me go and be wait- 
ing in the boat.’ Sri Ramakrishna 
would give a nice description of this. 

“Mind must be made pure. An 
impure mind is that which has got a 


great attachment to sense-enjoyments; 
whereas that mind is pure, which has 
got a great spirit of dispassion.” 

12Tn Apbil, 1922. 

Sicaini : “Man’s mind generally 

remains stationed in the three lowest 
planes : it travels up and down amongst 
those three only. Food, sleej) and 
sexual pleasure : mind docs not gener- 
ally like to rise above the thought of 

them. The mind of some rises up to 
the plane of the heart. Then one sees 
the vision of light. The next is the 
‘throat plane.’ If the mind goes there, 
the world seems to be unreal. From 
these two planes also, the mind comes 
down; such is the force of the down- 
ward pull. But when the mind rises 
from the throat to the ‘plane of the eye- 
brow,’ there is no fear of a fall. The 
mind next goes to the ‘plane of the 
brain.’ ” 

Swami J, who v/as arxiongst the 
audience, asked : “One secs the vision 
of light, when the mind rises to the 
‘throat-plane.’ What kind of light is 
that? — Is it very luminous?” 

Stmrni : “Yes, one sees light. But, 

then, it is not any gross light — it is the 
light of knowledge, 

“ ‘The sun does not shine there, nor 
the moon and the stars or these lightn- 
ings ; what to speak of this fire. He 
shining, all shines after Him. By His 
light all this shines.’ Here, to think 
that Brahman is a big light, which 
bedims the light of the sun and the 
moon, will be a mistake. The passage 
means that He existing, the whole 
universe is manifested. 

“Man is entirely absorbed in works 
belonging to the lowest three planes. 
Food, sleep and sexual pleasure; again 
food, sleep and sexual pleasure — with 
these rounds man spends up his whole 
life. Sri Ramakrishna used to say : 
‘Big rice-merchants put parched tioe 
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etc., at the very door, lest rats should 
enter the store-rooms. As soon as rats 
come, they set themselves to eating 
those things ; beyond them are the bags 
of rice ; of that they get no knowledge 
and the rice of the merchants is also 
saved. In the same way, the Divine 
Mother has kept men deluded with 
tempting things, gold and lust. Men 
cannot go beyond them to get any 
clue about the rice-bags, i,e,, God. 
This world is like a labyrinth. Once 
one enters a labyrinth, one finds no way 
out : the world is also similar. One 
finds no way to go out of the world. 
With human birth there comes one 
opportunity to go out. But of what 
avail is it? Man forgets all, busy with 
things pertaining to the lowest three 
planes.” 

28th April, 1922. 

Swmni : ‘^(Addressing a certain monk) 
Perhaps you have marked that I did 
not talk with you since you came. It 
is not due to any hatred or anger. I 
was a bit out of sorts and did not also 
feel much inclined to talk with you. So 
it was that I did not speak. 

“But I was thinking that I would 
tell you something on the day you were 
to leave this place. I have heard 


something regarding your life in Cal- 
cutta, which made me exceedingly sad. 
You are our own people ; — everybody 
is our own, but you are all specially so I 
So when any bad reports come about 
any of you, that makes the heart ache. 
You are no longer mere children — ^you 
are now sufficiently grown up to under- 
stand everything. You have left your 
home and family ; but what are you 
doing ? And what good is there in 
collecting funds and making friends 
with all sorts of people? God only is 
our near and dear one. To be intimate 
with Him is the only desirable thing. 
No more waste of time. Just settle down 
at one place and be up and doing. 
When we hear that anybody is doing 
much prayer and meditation, how very 
glad do we feel ! You are now going 
to Mussoori, all right, go there. But do 
not wander about any longer. Be steady 
in one place and put your whole energy 
to spiritual practices. WJiat is there in 
having good food and clothing? Dogs 
also have animal pleasure ? People 
laugh at dogs when they are caught in 
the infatuation of lust. But are men 
better than they? Men are subject to 
more abject lust, but who is to laugh 
at them ? Work hard ; no more should 
you waste your time.” 


EXPERIENCE IS THE HIGHEST PROOF 

By The Editor 


A vast universe in comparison with 
which the planet we inhabit will be a 
millionth part of a sand I The majority 
of the stars are so large that hundreds 
of thousands of earths could be con- 


tained in them, leaving enough room to 
spare. And there are stars which can 
hold millions upon millions of earths 
within their bowels. The number of stars 
again is so large that it defies all human 
calculation. According to one autho- 
rity the total number of stars in the 
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universe will approximate to the total 
number of grains on all the sea-shores 
of the world. 

In this vast universe where even our 
earth is something like a mieroseopic 
dot, man, infinitesimally smaller than 
the infinitesimally small fraction of the 
earth, his body consisting of a com- 
plex combination of carbon and water, 
found himself — nobody knows how. 
If we, with a little effort of imagina- 
tion, compare ourselves with the vast- 
ness of the universe, all human pride 
crumbles to dust, and our feeling be- 
comes one of terror instead of self- 
conceit. All our zest for life fades away 
and all human endeavour towards the 
building of civilization and culture, all 
our wars and fights, all our hankerings 
for progress and development seem to be 
more meaningless than the aimless acti- 
vities of little children and we have to 
cry in despair. 

Impelled by such feelings perhaps 
it was that some persons, even at 
the early days of the world, wanted 
to know what was the significance 
and purpose of the universe, how 
it came into being and what was the 
why and wherefore of human life. That 
had been the beginning of religion and 
a search for an answer to these questions 
led to its development. Some minds, 
however, were too impatient to probe 
into these problems very deeply ; they 
tiifik the universe as it was and sought 
the knowledge of laws that governed 
it in order to make the life on earth 
easy and comfortable. This led to the 
development of science. These two 
tendencies at times take such opposite 
directions that there has been and is 
at occasions great antagonism between 
religion and science. 

People with scientific outlook and 
imbued with modern thoughts, which 
are greatly the effect of scientific devel- 
opment, sometimes give wide berth to 


religious activities as useless endeavours 
and often go so far as to condemn them 
also. They will try to fiiul out patho- 
logical or psychological reasons why man 
turns h)wards religion and God, why 
mail kaiks towards heaven and does not 
coniine ail his activities to the things 
of the earth and thus to explain away 
facts. Tln^y will say that the religious 
sensibility in such and sueh persons is 
due to ha<l digestion, in some ease it is 
hceausc the suhjetd is mnirotic, in ano- 
ther because the sex-impulse has gone 
astray, tlial the s|nrit of self-sacrifice for 
the cause of humanity is nothing but 
the unsatisfied parental instinct of self- 
sacrifice for childtcn aiui that the re- 
moval of laivcrty and xnaking the 
struggle for exist<‘nre easier will cure 
many of their religious impulse. 

We may try to find (>ut explanations 
for the religious sensibilities and build 
even a theory, right or wrong, by analys- 
ing facts, but shall not be able to dismiss 
the religious hankerings of human heart 
so easily. Carlyle is accused of pessimism 
and he was also a dyspeptic ; St. Teresa 
saw many visions and she had also a bad 
constitution. This way in the life of 
many religious persons one or other ex- 
plajiation may be sought as to why they 
were ah norma/, why they could not 
adapt themst^lves to the common ways of 
the world, but that cannot account for 
the whole of religion. If explanation is 
thus sought as to why man becomes 
religious, similar explanations may be 
put forward in regard to why one grows 
irreligious. But in all these surmisings 
we ignore our ignorance of a vast field 
of human experiences. 

II 

Science depends on observation and 
experiment- Whatever does not come 
within the purview of human senses is 
denied by sdcnce. Futhermore, science 
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does not trust individual experiences. If 
one person realizes a scientific truth, it 
must be capable of demonstration to 
others. Because religious experiences 
cannot be made the common property of 
all, they are vievv^ed with suspicion by 
science. A religious person may have 
ecstasies and visions, but they are tried 
to be explained away as not genuine. 
The difficulty is that science and religion 
belong to two different levels of thought 
— two different spheres of activity. Two 
parallel straight lines will never meet ; 
similarly it is impossible for science to 
account for facts which belong to the 
domain of religion. 

There might be, and as a matter of 
fact there are, experiences of many 
religious persons which arc not genuine 
and as such misleading. Nevertheless 
there are religious experiences which are 
true, though reason cannot reach their 
height and human intelligence fails to 
explain them. Every religion can name 
some persons who had wonderful super- 
natural experiences which could not be 
simply the effect of neurotic condition. 
And if we compare the experiences of 
saints and seers in different religions, we 
find that they are greatly similar. If we 
ignore the limitations of time and 
environment we find that all saints, 
though belonging to different religions, 
say the same thing. In fact, religious 
life depends cvi spiritual experience and 
experience is the highest proof — ^that 
God and religion are not mere empty 
words. 

When the spiritual eye of a man opens 
and he sees a vision, it becomes a living 
reality wit];i him. He cannot disbelieve 
it, he cannot shake off its effects however 
much he tries. It is said of St. Teresa 
that she had a vision of Christ while she 
was talking with an acquaintance. At 
first she thought that it was simply an 
imagination, but the effect of the vision 
gradually ,held sway over her life. One 

? 


may start life even with denying God, 
but experiences sometimes come which 
change one^s whole life and entire 
outlook. There are some persons to 
whom God comes as if uncalled for. 
But as they get experiences, they find 
themselves incapable of denying God 
any longer and religion becomes with 
them not a matter of habit but an acute 
fever. Others may try to dislodge them 
from their beliefs, but they cannot 
be shaken. 

The great Sufi saint, Al-Ghazzali 
would say : *‘¥/hoever has had no 
experience of the transport knows 
of the true nature of prophetism nothing 
but the name .... If you are to tell 
a man who V7as himself without experi- 
ences of such a phenomenon that there 
are people who at times swoon away 
so as to resemble dead men, and who 
yet perceive things that are Mdden, he 
would deny it [and give his reasons]. 
Nevertheless his arguments would be 
refuted by actual experience.’’ 

We may find it difficult to believe the 
wonderful incidents in the life of Ram- 
prasad — the outcome of his sweet rela- 
tionship with his Mother, but still he 
found in God a real, living Mother, 
through whose strength he could easily 
look the whole world in the face. Reli- 
gious experiences may take the form of 
visions, ecstasies or any other shape that 
the world has known or not known, but 
man must have some experiences through 
which the inner conviction grows that 
there are more things in the universe 
than what meet our eyes, that there is 
a Reality, which is eternal and everlast- 
ing though we may not perceive it. And 
fortunately there have been in the world, 
from time to time and in all religions, 
persons who have given clear indications 
of having met that Reality face to face. 

We have said that there are visions 
and ecstasies which are false, religious 
experiences which . are misleadiugj but 
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we can easily distinguish the genuine 
thing from the false stuff by its effects. 
St. Teresa wrote in her autobiography 
in reply to those wdio doubted the 
authenticity of her religious cxperietiees : 
“ . . a genuine hea\x'nly vision yields to 
her a harvest of ineffable spiritual rieheSj 
and an admirable renewal of hralily 
strength. I alleged these reasons to 
those who so often accused my visions 
of being the work of the enemy of 
mankind and the sport of my imagina- 
tion . . All those who knew me saw 
that I was changed ; my laaifessor bore 
witness to the fact; this improvement, 
palpable in all respects, far front being 
hidden, was brilliantiy evident to all 
men. As for rnysclf, it was impossible 
to believe that if the demon w'cre its 
author, he could have used, in onier to 
lose me and lead me to hell, an expedi<‘nt 
so contrary to his own interests as tlmt 
of uprooting my vices, and filling im* 
with masculine courage and otluT virtues 
instead, for I saw clearly that a single 
one of these visions was enough to enrich 
me with all that wealth.” 

When some person doubted whether 
the Samadhi and other spiritual ex- 
periences of Sri Ramakrishna were not 
the outcome of a nervous disorder, 
he is said to have replied : 

I hear that you call my Sauuulhi 
a disease and say that I become 
unconscious at that lime. You think 
day and night of all sorts of material 
things and yet consider yourself to be 
of sound brain, while I who meditate on 
the eternal Fountain-head of Conscious- 
ness appear to you as deranged ! A fine 
piece of reasoning !” 

Ill 

When there is a genuine spiritual 
vision, the character of the man is 
totally changed, he becomes altogether 
metamorphosed, — an inveterate sinner 
feecomea a saint. He the world 


clothed in a new light and the outlook of 
lif(' becomes different. 

The greatest sign of spiritual dcNclop- 
meiit is liuit lh(‘ ego drops down com- 
pletely and the Ha<ihaka becomes a 
mere tool in lhc‘ haiuis <*f God. Only 
he who has go! the highest spiritual 
vision can truly say, ‘‘Thy will be 
dime.” For he has no st'parate will for 
himself; he is eoiufiletefy ideniihed with 
<iofi. He has no si^llish motive; for he 
hfivS fi>rgf>lti‘n his self. Wi‘ mean the lower 
self which i>iily st earates us from God. 
Some piTSOu di‘vehtps a monistic con- 
seioUMiesH tht‘ iii<‘a that tht're is imiy 
One Reality anil evi^rything else is 
illusion. He walks <»n earth as if by 
a momentum hiinself earii^g for 
nothing. A'et wd}*-revt*r lie goes, an in- 
effable peace and love lill the atmosphere 
ami a high drgree of unselhshmsss marks 
all his actions. Those wlm are of 
ilmilistie tenipi ramt iii afi* st# mm*h tilled 
with the eons<‘ioiisness of their Beloved, 
that their persomtiity is totally merged 
in that of their Ghoseii ideal and 
their tdniraeler also is refashioned 
u<‘eordingly. 

Yet the persons do not become inert 
and inuetive, as a modem mind will think 
them ti> be. Very often a tremendous 
amount of energy is releaseti out of the 
spiritual development, the ego 

dtK*s not mean the loss of life and the 
resemblance of the state yf death, but 
it means a more intense living. Wheat 
we can completely forget our self and let 
God work through us, wontltTful becomes 
the result. 

With cmr narrow vision we cannot 
understand this and consequently think 
that we shall do good to the world, 
we shall lift up humanity, and, as a re- 
sult, raise dost and smoke, create heat 
and tumult. It we can make ourselves 
a silent instrument in the hands of Cod, 
we can do work which cannot be even 
imagined. Out the spiritual life pt 
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experience is the highest proof 


Buddha was released a power which is 
in action even two thousand years after 
his passing away. Similar is the case 
with Christ. Mahomed turned the 
Arabian desert into a dynamo of energy 
which for a time vitalized mighty 
monarchs and nations. St. Ignatius was 
a mystic, his visions and experiences 
might be taken for an indication of his 
^‘other-worldly” temperament. But the 
Order he founded has been one of the 
greatest factors for the progress and 
development of the civilization of the 
world. It is because the narrow love of 
our little self does not allow us to throw 
ourselves unreservedly into the arms of 
God, we become cooped up, as it were, 
in a well and fail to understand God’s 
power even when it is in action. 

Another characteristic of saintliness is 
great purity. The purity of a saint is 
not the purity of a puritan who wants 
to live in self-protection, hedged round 
by a barrier of laws and rules, but it 
becomes the very breath of his life. 
When a man has completely offered 
himself to the feet of God, he needs no 
longer make any eJffort to keep himself 
pure and unsullied; it becomes impos- 
sible for him to go wrong. When there 
is found a man who has got visions and 
transports but his character does not 
indicate a high degree of purity, we 
must view his experiences with sus- 
picion. • 

Another sign of true spirituality is 
that the man gets an unselfish love for 
one and all — not only for man but also 
for lower creations, sometimes even for 
the vegetable kingdom of God. We 
hear of a saint who could not stand the 
sight of persons walking over grass, 
he would be so much identified with 
the sufferings of the vegetable life. 
Christ said : Love thy neighbour as 
thyself and there is no commandment 
greater than this. Indeed it is the sign 
of the highest spirituality to be able to 


love one’s neighbour as oneself. The 
Gita also says that when the real 
spiritual vision dawns on a man, he finds 
the happiness and misery of any other 
person as his own. 

A religious person does not become 
weak as is commonly and wrongly 
supposed from the sight of his humility. 
When occasion arises he becomes 
strong as strength itself. This is pos- 
sible only because he has nothing to 
be afraid of in the world, because he 
expects nothing from any earthly power 
and he has nothing to lose. Perhaps 
such a man does not make any display 
of his strength, but how can weakness 
find room in a person whose strength is 
the strength of God? 

We may doubt the experiences of re- 
ligious persons, but those who have 
developed real spirituality are the salt 
of the earth. In them we find manifested 
ideal virtues — ideal qualities of head and 
heart — which to the rest •of humanity 
remain merely as an ideal, a vision and 
a dream. 

The intellectual power of the saints 
becomes no less. When the spiritual 
vision opens, the meaning of everything 
in the universe becomes as clear as 
anything. The Upanishad has truly said 
that if we know God, ever37thing else 
becomes known to us. A saint out of 
the depths of his spiritual life says many 
things which for many centuries to come 
become the subject of intellectual gym- 
nastics for innumerable commentators 
and annotators to find out their right 
meaning. It was the experience of St, 
Ignatius that “a single hour of medita- 
tion at Manresa had taught him more 
truths about heavenly things than all 
the teachings of all the doctors put to- 
gether could have taught him.” 

These will be some of the characteris- 
tics by which we can distinguish true 
spirituality from one false and counter- 
feit, 

i 
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IV 

Now the great question is. Can we, 
through our personal endeavour, expect 
to have the spiritual experiences which 
we admire in the life of saints and seers ? 
One fundamental characteristic of 
scientific truths is that they are capable 
of demonstration — they can be explained 
to others. In the same way, can we 
hope, if we try, to experience in our 
individual life the truths which were 
revealed to spiritually developed souls? 

When there appears a genius in any 
field of activity, we cannot exactly say 
what was the cause of the extraordinary 
development in him. We but vainly 
try to explain by saying that it was 
perhaps the hereditary influence or the 
effect of the environment or the time 
factor that led to the appearance and 
growth of a genius. All these explana- 
tions cannot stand close examination. 
Similar circumstances are found to be 
incapable to bring out the same extra- 
ordinary powers in another individual. 
Sometimes an insignificant incident leads 
to the development of an epoch-making 
thing and makes a man great. The 
falling of an apple is an everyday affair, 
but it was the cause of a great discovery 
which made Newton immortal. Similar 
was the case of a boiling kettle. 

In the field of religion also it is diffi- 
cult to find out any explanation as to 
what leads to the extraordinary develop- 
ment of spirituality in certain persons. 
Why was Mahomed so anxious to find 
out the meaning of the universe that 
he passed sleepless nights over this 
problem? Why did the misery of the 
#Drld weigh so heavily upon the heart 
of the Sakhya Prince ? In religious 
sphere also we find that sometimes a 
careless remark, an insignificant word or 
any trifling incident becomes the turn- 
ing-point in the spiritual life of certain 
persons. A mild rebuke from his wife 


turned the thoughts of Tulsidas to- 
wards God and made him eventually a 
saint. The priest’s advice to the orga- 
nizers of the marriage ceremony of 
llamdas, the Gui’u of Shivaji, to be 
careful so that the right moment for the 
marriage might not slip by, set Ramdas 
thinking so seriously about the neces- 
sity ‘‘to be careful” about the problems 
of life, that he fled away from the 
marriage pandal and took to hard 
tapasya to realize God. The sight of a 
withered tree branching forth in spring 
was the cause of making a Brother 
Lawrence. 

We find no reason why a particu- 
lar event makes such a deep impres- 
sion upon the mind of a particular 
person. This fact sometimes leads many 
to despair that it is not perhaps possible 
for them to develop their spiritual 
powers to any appreciable degree. But 
as in secular life though not fully com- 
prehending the causes as to what makes 
a man a genius, others try to emulate 
those who have made their life a 
success, ill the same way in religious 
field also average persons may try to 
follow the life of saints and seers whose 
achievements are a guarantee that others 
can be like them or at least be able to 
appease their spiritual tliirst. 

In every religion there is mention of 
a chalked-Dut path to be followed, for 
realizing Truth and dev/il oping one’s 
spiritual life. Without undergoing the 
disciplines which were prescribed by 
persons who have trodden the path of 
spirituality, how can one dismiss religion 
altogether as meaningless and not worth 
striving for ? Even in the fiel^ of science 
a certain amount of previous training is 
necessary to understand a scientist. 
Similarly a certain amount of practice is 
necessary to realize that God and religion 
are not simply mythical ideas. 

When one has gone through the neces- 
sary disciplines and fulfilled the prere- 
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quisite conditions, one is sure to have 
some experiences — as is the unanimous 
opinion of the prophets of all religions — 
which will convince one beyond all 
doubts that God is true and that He 
can be realized in life. Christ said : 
Seek and ye shall find ; the Gita says : 
I am easily attainable by him, who 
remembers Me with a single naind; a 


modern prophet a few decades back 
said : God is much more real than the 
things man considers as real and He can 
be realized, I swear, if one be earnest. 

Are not these words likely to raise 
fresh hopes even in those of us who are 
feeble-hearted ? If not, let us pray more 
fervently for strength. 


KALI-WORSHIP— I 

By Sister Nivedita 


I 

The spot* where we are met this even- 
ing is the most sacred of all the shrines 
of Kali. For long ages it has been the 
refuge of pious souls in need, sorrow and 
thanksgiving, and their last thought in 
the hour of death, and who shall say to 
how many of the saints the Mother has 
revealed Herself just here ? One she has 
called child, and another hero. One has 
been Her devotee simply, mad with the 
wine of Her Benediction and Her 
Beauty, and yet another has felt Her as 
his innermost self. For as the souls are 
numberless, so also are their powers, 
and innumerable are the wants that She 
can satisfy. * 

From this place Her voice goes out 
through the whole world sounding 
gently at the hour of evening and the 
time of dawn, — “My children, my chil- 
dren, I, even I, am your mother I” 

The calls ‘of the world may drown that 
voice in the glare of daylight, but with 
the return of the Hours of Peace, men 
sit alone with their own hearts, and 
then no matter how they misinterpret, 
come the still small tones of that com- 

*The Kali-temple, Kalighat, 

8 


munion, — so small, so distant, that we 
scarcely hear them, though some day 
we shall realize that everything in the 
universe — every experience in life — is 
but a note in the organ music of the 
voice of Kali. , 

The associations of the place are 
sacred, the time is sacred, this very 
blood and dust of the shrine are holy. 
Let us realize that we are gathered here, 
where so many millions of the dead 
have come to pray, not to hear a lecture 
but to worship, 

II 

Those of us who feel that the search 
after God is the be-all and end-all of 
human life — ^that the wise man, the 
man of fullest living, is he who cries out, 
with his whole soul in the cry, “Like as 
the hart panteth after the water-brooks, 
so panteth my soul after Thee, O God,’’ 
— ^we who believe this will see in national 
customs, in national history, in national 
ways of viewing things, only one or 
other mantle in which to clothe the ap- 
prehension of the Divine. 

It was so that the Semite dreaming 
of God in the moment of highest rapture 
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called him ‘^Our Father,” and the 
European, striving to add the true com- 
plement to God as the Child, saw 
bending over Him that Glorified Maiden, 
whom he knew as “Our Lady.” But 
in India the conception of women is 
simpler, more personal, more complete. 
For India there is one relationship that 
makes the home — that makes sanctity 
— that enters into every fibre of the 
being; and it is not Fatherhood. What 
wonder that in India God’s teiidcrest 
name is that of Mother? 

This idea of the Molherhood of God 
has about it all that mysterioxis fascina- 
tion that clings to the name of India 
for those who know it as studetus cd 
history or philosophy. 

In the old days, long before the birth 
of Buddhism, she was the land of 
treasures to which men must go for pre- 
cious stones, and sandal-wcjod and 
ivory. Then came the time when she 
meant much to the Western day that 
was dawning in Greece : the days of 
Buddhism, when her Gymnosophists 
taught the Greek philosopher her an<‘icul 
wisdom, even then, perhaps, ancient. 
Again came our Middle Ages, when the 
countries round the Mediterranean ha<i 
somewhat recovered breath, and when 
the Crusades began. The Cru.sa<lcs 
were the meeting-ground between East 
and West — Eastern tendencies and in- 
terests streaming towards Baghdad, 
and thence being thrown on the Syrian 
deserts by the Saracen. 

Here in the Crusades, and afterwards 
in the Moorish occupation of Spain, and 
always in the streets and by-ways of 
those fascinating old ports of Venice 
and Genoa, must have been born the 
true mystery of the name of India* 

The wonderful tales of travellers and 
pilgrims, the magnificence of Indian 
escorts and palaces, the feats of jugglers 
and the extraordinary powers of endur- 
ance shown by Indian ascetics, all these 


associations are culled up by the name 
of India, for those who have never 
walked under the palm trees, nor seen 
the wild peacocks of the Motherland, 
And those are the associations of 
med i .‘cv al Eu rope . 

Not contemporary with these surely, 
hut belonging to the earlier <lays of the 
English occupation, is the glamour 
round the uami^s of Indian doctrines. 
Such a delusiv'c she<‘n tinges the popular 
rending of tlu' word Miiya, and such a 
spirit arises when we hear that in India 
you talk of ibis the Motherhood of 
God. 

Not lait that this is a concejdlon that 
must occur in all religions that are to 
satisfy tin* sfml. The GaliUean Teacher 
did not forget it, when he took a little 
child, uiul set him in the midst, and 
said, Whosoever therefim* shall humble 
himself as this little child, the same is 
gretitest in the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Si. Paul wrote ia his tiiseiples as a 
mother grmtly anguished till Christ he 
formed in tlnin. Every true and tender 
word of help ami counsel has addt'd to 
the Hemitie idea, “Like as a lather 
piticth his children,” tfiat sweeter 
notion fd tlu‘ Aryans, “Like as a mother 
pitietli her children.” But in Christia- 
nity it has been implied - not overtly 
expressed, and the curious divergence 
Ivetwcen Indian and European ideals of 
women comes in here, further to thwart 
the birth of the thought of MiitherhcKid 
in worship. 

Ill 

One of the most beautiful fragments 
of devotion that have come down to us 
from our Middle Ages is a little old 
French manuscript called “Our Lady’s 
Tumbler.” Here it might be thought, 
we had lighted on real Motherworship. 
But this is not so — for the characteristic 
utterance is “Lady, you are the mon-joie 
(my-joy) that lightens all the world,— 
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i,c., worship is not being otoed to a 
mother, but to a queen. In India, this 
is never so. Behind palace walls or 
within her mud hut woman lives much 
the same simple and beautiful life of 
the old Aryan villages. Exquisite 
cleanliness and simplicity, infinite puri- 
fication, and always the same intimate 
motherhood. 

The notion of the lady is foreign to 
India, and those who love the country 
cannot be too thankful that it is so. 
Not that Indian woman should be 
deprived of anything that would make 
life noble and sweet and strong, but 
that their conception of existence is 
already more beautiful because more 
noble than any exotic notion. It must 
be through the intensifying of the 
Indian ideal of selflessness and wisdom 
and social power that Emancipation 
shall come. 

And this absence of luxury aud self- 
indulgence from the ideal conception of 
Indian womanhood is fitly imaged in 
this symbol that you make to yourselves 
of God, the most precious religious 
symbol in the world, perhaps God the 
Mother, — ^not the Queen. And of this 
symbol, you have made three forms — 
Durga, Jngaddhdtri and Kali. 

In Durg4, we have, indeed, an 
clement of Queenhood, but it is the 
power of the Queen, not her privilege. 

Emerging* from amidst the ten points 
of the compass, one foot on the lion, 
and one on the A. sura, striking with the 
serpent and holding instruments of 
worship and weapons of destruction, 
there is, in Durgd, a wonderful quality 
of literacy interpretation. She is a 
wonderful symbol of the Power that 
manifests itself as Nature — the living 
energy at the centre of this whirlpool. 

Dim overhead is that series of pictures 
of the Giving of the Gods, that brings 
home to us the relation of God, of our 
own soml) to this great Energy. 


Below, all movement and turmoil, 
above, the calm of eternal meditation. 
The Soul inert, and Nature the great 
awakener. Behind both That Which 
manifests as both — Brahinan. 

Look at it how you wili, could there 
be a finer picture than this of the com- 
plete duality } But Durga is the Mother 
of the Universe. The Divine and 
resistless Energy that kills almost as 
many as it brings to the birth, that 
fosters by the terrible process of the des- 
truction of the unfit. 

Are God and Nature then at strife 
That Nature sends such evil 

dreams ? 

So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life? 

That I, considering evei'ywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds 

And finding that of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear. 

I falter where I firmly trod, 

And falling with my weight of cai*es 

Upon the great world’s altar stairs 
That slope through darkness 

up to God, 

I stretch lame hands of faith, and 

grope 

And gather dust and chaff and call 

To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 

Quivering human nerves know some- 
thing that is called pain. How does 
Durga stand to that? 

For the Gods that men make to 
themselves will not all utter the same 
voice of the Universal Life, but unless 
they have been so realized as to feed 
their worshipper’s hunger, some faculty 
of his will be starved and stunted. We 
must remember that all this is but one 
way of seeing God— that every act and 
feeling is unconscious worship. God is 
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its real soul, and if wc hunger for love 
or for sympathy or for some word of 
encouragement and comfort, it is not 
in man that we shall find it — thougli it 
may be through man for the moment 
that our cry is stilled. And so in the 
symbol that we make of God, we need 
do no violence at all to this hungry 
human heart. We may and tnust 
satisfy it. Does Durga do this ? 

If not — the great World Force, in- 
different to pain as to }>leasure, is 
clearly not the mother of the soul. 

In Jagaddhatri wc have some develop- 
ment of the notion of proU*ction. But 
it is before Kali — the terrible one,- 
Kali, the tongue of flame — Kiili—tlu* 
face seen in a fire — Ksili, surrounded by 
forms of death and destruction, that 
the soul hushes itself at last, aud utters 
that one word — ‘‘Mother.’’ 

To the children she is “Mother” 
simply after their childhood’s need. 
The mother who protects, with wlujm 
we take refuge — who says to the soul, 
as God says to all of us sometimes : 
“My little child^ — you need not know 
much in order to please me. Only love 
me dearly.” 

And if in all that surr<miuls Her, 
there is anything to our grown-up vision 
terrible, their eyes are sealed that they 
do not know it, and they find in her— 
as is the case with all emblems — only 
what their own life and experience leads 
them to understand. 

And to the grown man, she is 
“Mother” after his need — the mother 
who does not protect but makes strong 
to overcome, who demands the very 
best that we can give, and will be 
content with nothing less. 

Not, you see that in K4H there is 
balm for every wound — not that for 
the pain she gives the sweet- — not that 
the of -ydiigs is to be blinked 

ind proteefen to b© given to one, that 
-of anotiaer. We 


shall see that as long as we need that, 
as long as w'C in life are glad to take 
a place in the cool that leaves another 
to bear the burden and heat of the day, 
as long as we are thankful to possess, 
as long as we are cowards, even for 
those we h^ve, so long we shall look for 
a coward’s satisfacUon in our God. And 
wc shall find it. 

But when we have grown }>ast this, 
wc shall find the right hand uplifted in 
blessing, 7chi!e the left destroys. We 
shall see tlte moment of <iestru{;tion of 
the Universe as the intnntMd of realiza- 
tion. Life will be a s<uig id ecstasy and 
t hanksgivijtg that lh(‘ last saeriliec^ has 
been demandetl from ns, 

IV 

Religion, il appears, is not sojm^llnng 
made for gent lehoiai. Religion is for 
tlie heart of thi' people. To refine is 
to emuHculate it. Every man must be 
able there to find bread. I must always 
illustrate from Christianity. I know 
that we have to thank God for certain 
elements of crudity and superstition 
that Christianity cotitains, that carry 
it to pkiees that without these it could 
never reach. 

The man wlu> derives brutal satisfac- 
tion from life, or who sees no further 
than the surface of things, this man 
has a right bud these ^satisfactions, 
and to make for himself a worship 
which shall express these instinctH, The 
man who is violent in his inodes of 
thought, and vivid in his apprehension 
of life, the man who appreciates the 
struggle of Nature, and is strong enough 
to plunge into it fearlessly, that man 
has a right to offer to God that which 
he hourly demands from life. He wl«> 
with precisely the same instincts as 
these, is full of the pity of life and of 
creation, will see in God the Refuge 
of All, the Bivine Mother — pitiful and 
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compassionate. He will echo Her cry 
to the world; ‘Hlumanity, Humanity, 
thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy 
children together even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings 
and ye would not !” 

But consciousness will not be arrested 
even here. After all, what is the mean- 
ing of death — of destruction of the 
visible — of all these forms of horror and 
fear? Is it not the manifestation of 
that Divine Energy that carries through 
fire and slaughter and blind cruelty the 
message of love and deliverence home 
to us ? And the man to whom once the 
great word of religion was “My child, 
you need not know much in order to 
please Me. Only love Me dearly. Talk 
to Me as you would talk to your mother, 
if she had taken you on her knee,” — 
that same man will now be able to say 
through every word and act and 
thought, “Though Thou slay me, yet 
will T trust in Thee.” 

And at some infinitely distant time, 
pei'haps, when duality is gone, and not 
even God is any longer God, may that 
other experience come of which the 
Master spoke when he said — “It is 
always on the bosom of dead Divinity 
that the blissful Mother dances Her 
dance celestial.” 

• V 

As the child is occupied solely with 
the counting of some few objects, and 
the grown man with the truths of the 
higher mathematics, and as even those 
truths are .transcended in reality by 
the faculty which they have deve- 
loped, — so here — the first symbols are 
as necessary as the last, if we are to 
reach the end. There was no ultimate 
importance in those early operations 
of counting, yet mathematics could 
not have existed without them. So 

4 


worship must have its feet in the clay, 
if with its head it is to reach to Heaven. 
At every stage, however, we realize 
something that is to remain with us. To 
the children of the Mother, all men must 
be brothers. Separation is not. Differ- 
ence is not. There is the common 
Motherhood. Men speak Her words to 
us, supplicate with Her hands, love with 
Her eyes, and our part to them is in- 
finite service. What does personal sal- 
vation matter, if God, the infinite God 
calls for love and service ? 

And we realize the greatness of fact. 
No betrayal of truth is so terrible as that 
of choosing what is beautiful and easy 
and soft, to be believed and worshipped. 
Let us face also and just as willingly the 
terrible — the ugly — the hard. 

God gave life — true. But He also 
kills. God is Eternity, but with that 
idea does there not rise the black shadow 
of time, beginning and ending in 
obscurity ? * 

I have been born in happy circums- 
tances. He gave them. How dare I 
say that, when to another He gave hard- 
ship and pain and care ? Shall I not 
worship Him in this manifestation of 
destruction, nay, is this not the very 
place where I shall kneel and call Him 
Mother ? 

But linked with this sincerity is that 
other which leads us to it and beyond it. 
^Hf thy hand or thy foot offend thee — 
cut it off, and cast it from thee. Better 
is it to enter into life halt or maimed 
than having two hands or two feet to be 
cast out into ignorance.” The God of 
Truth must needs be the God of Sacrifice. 
And, last of all, the great glory of this 
Mother-worship lies in its bestowal of 
Manhood, Time after time Kfili has 
given men to India. In the history of 
Protap Sing, of Shivaji, and of the 
Sikhs, stand the men She gave. If 
Bengal, the cradle of Her worship, the 
home of Her Saints, parts with Her 
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worship, she will part at the same time 
with her manhood. It is her part to 
renew that ancient worship with ten 
times greater devotion, for the loss 
would be to her lasting peril and dis- 
grace. 

It is well to remember that we sta'k 
truth, not the triumph of a party. And 
it is also well to remcniin^r that winre 


the question of authority comes in, the 
only authoritative fault-finder would be 
that man who had realized all the K^li- 
Worship has to giva^ 

And lit' found no fault. Rather He 
uttered a mt‘ssagt‘ in the name of the 
Divine M<dht*r that is io-day gt>ing out 
into all I he world, and ealling the na- 
iions t<i Ihr Peel. 


FOLK ART AND ITS HEI.ATIOX TO 
NATIONAL eilLTFHF 

Rv <1. S. Dirrr, i.c.h. 


The Soul CuARACTEinsTicft of eacti 
Nation >snooLo de Preskrveo 

It is now an accepted fact that 
individuals differ from one another in 
their distinctive inborn <|uaiities of 
character which are the products of 
special peculiarities of heredity through 
countless ages and of differences of en- 
vironment and pre-natal influences ; and 
that the true aim of education is not 
to produce a dead level of uniformity 
by forcing all individual minds and 
characters into the same mould ; — but 
to detect, ascertain and develop what 
we may call the special inborn ‘^soul 
characteristic’* of each individual, while 
at the same time giving all individuals 
the benefit of a sound education and 
equal treatment in the facilities for ac- 
quiring knowledge. 

And just as individuals differ marked- 
ly in their “soul characteristics,” so do 
races and nations- The world no longer 
believes in a theory of “a chosen people” 
— of a people who have a monopoly of all 
the finest qualities of the human race 
and who are ordained to impose their will 
and their ideals upon other peoples and 


iiatioriH. On {hr (ithtT harul. It is being 
nion* iind im»rc cirarly recognized that 
Herbert Spencer was right when he said 
that *^the highest Jiniividiiution must 
(oineide with the greatest mutual de- 
pendenee,” that evuhitional progress is 
“at <»iiee to’vvards the gnaitest sepanitc- 
nesK and the greatest union.” In other 
words, tlu‘ true ijhjeti of eivilzation is 
not to force all races and nations into 
one unift>rru and .sb*ri‘otyped character, 
but the fulsric of htmuui civilization 
should Ih‘ a richly variegated mosaic to 
which eacli race uihI people makes its 
distinctive contributiem by developing 
and perfecting its tmn special race 
characteristics of mind and soul. Where- 
in then lias this essential difference 
between races and nations which marks 
them out from one another and which 
enables each of them to make its dis- 
tinctive contribution to the sum-total of 
human culture? 

For the purpose of analysis we may 
here divide human activities into three 
main departments appertaining respec- 
tively to Reason, Imagination and 
Emotion. And if we do this we find 
that while In the sphere of pure reason 
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or, in other words the sphere of Science, 
there is nothing that is the distinctive 
characteristic of any particular race or 
nation, in the sphere of speculative 
imagination races and nations differ 
markedly from one another; — while in 
the emotional sphere and in that of the 
decorative imagination this difference 
becomes even more marked and point- 
ed. As a result of this we find, on the 
one hand, that there is no such thing as 
a national system of science characteris- 
tic of any particular race or nation ; 
but that in the world of science 
all nations can contribute equally and, 
given due opportunity, should make 
an equal contribution to the sum- 
total of human knowledge. On the 
other hand, in the sphere of speculative 
philosophy, nations develop remarkable 
dilfcrences of outlook and treatment. 
Thus the philosophy of Bacon and of 
Herbert Spencer, of Comte and Hegel, 
all display special characteristics of race- 
genius of their respective peoples just 
as the philosophy of the Vedanta dis- 
plays the special characteristics of the 
Indian race-genius. But the distinctive 
soul-quality of each nation finds its most 
characteristic expression in the emotion- 
al field and in that of the decorative 
imagination ; and it is therefore through 
the medium of Art more than in any 
other sphere of life that the soul-quality 
of each nation has found its most 
characteristic self-expression and it is 
through the medium of its national art 
that each nation has made its most dis- 
tinctive contribution to human culture. 

It follows, therefore, from what we 
have said ^ibove, that while the spirit of 
science is of a universal character and 
knows no difference of race or national 
characteristics, the spirit of a nation 
finds its most distinctive expression in 
its special philosophical outlook on life 
and in its distinctive art language. It 
follows also that in order to be able to 


make its maximum contribution to 
human culture and civilization, it is the 
duty of each nation to cultivate and 
develop to the full its characteristic 
philosophy of life and its characteristic 
forms of artistic self-expression — by 
developing, in the words of Herbert 
Spencer, *‘the greatest separateness and 
the highest individuation’’ in these 
spheres along distinctively national and 
racial lines. 

This is not to say that cultural con- 
tacts between races and nations should 
not occur or that races and nations 
should not be influenced by one another 
and learn from one another. On the 
contrary such contacts not only should 
take place and do take place, but we 
know only too well that in the present 
age cultural penetration of one nation 
by another is going on to an alarming 
extent in many cases. As in the case of 
individuals, however, a nation which 
allows impact with an extraneous cul- 
ture to swamp or wipe out its own dis- 
tinctive race-personality loses its value 
in the hierarchy of nations and drops in 
the estimation of the world; whereas a 
strong and vigorous race utilizes impact 
with extraneous culture by organically 
assimilating new principles and new 
tendencies in harmony with its own 
being and thus reacting into ever new 
enrichment of its own distinctive per- 
sonality. 

The Importance of Folk Art 

Now we find that with the growth of 
the industrial civilization and the 
development of communication between 
different nations and the promiscuity of 
knowledge, the distinctive soul charac- 
teristics of nations tend to become 
masked or even lost owing to the deve- 
lopment of a stereotyped mentality of 
the machine age on the ohe hand and a 
greater reliance on the material as 
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distinguished from the spirituul out- 
look on life on the other hand; and 
humanity is the poorer for this loss. 
The growth of the hyper-material, 
hyper-industrial and hyper-commercial 
outlook and the increasing sophistication 
of life which is a trait of modern civili- 
zation is also accompanied by a loss of 
the simplicity and freshness of outlook, 
aims, ideals and aspirations and of the 
directness, the vigour, sincerity and 
spontaneity of life which marked the 
pre-industrial age. In tiie history of 
each nation there arises a stage in the 
onrush of the process of its progress in 
stereotypedness and sophistication when 
it yearns to get back to the simplicity 
and directness, the vigour ami freshness 
and the sincerity and spo!d:aneity whit‘li 
marked the earlier stages of its life ami 
to regain touch with the distinetive 
soul characteristic of its own race ac- 
quired through the countless ag(‘s its 
evolution. ** 

It is then that the importance of folk 
art is realized as the fountain for the 
renewal of national inspiration and for 
the resuscitation of national culture. 
For the folk art of a nation is the 
sincerest and most spontaneous collec- 
tive expression of its essential philo- 
sophy of and outlook on life and of 
the distinctive moral and spiritual 
ideals of the race, — of its simple joys and 
sorrows as well as of its highest aims and 
aspirations expressed through an art- 
language specially suited to its race- 
genius and therefore the most effective 
for its purpose and one in which it speci- 
ally excels — embodying the language, 
imagery, turn of expression, tonality 
and rhythm peculiar to its race-genius 
and evolved by it through the countless 
centuries of its evolution and through 
the operation of its special race-mix- 
ture, of its physical environments and 
deep cultural influences. It will now be 
dear that it is through the medium of 


folk arl more than through anything 
else that the rjatioual genius of a race 
or people maintains the continuity of 
its soul life and through which it can 
re-establish that Cijnlinuity where the 
latter has been l)rok(ni either through 
sp(?cial historien! reasons or through the 
gianvth of sophisHealiiai or materialism 
in oulh)ok or liirough the optrution of 
an exeessivt‘ indin ! tialisin and corn- 
mercialism or other tbstnrbing inOu- 
Of ices. 

Thus a nation which has kxst or is 
about to lose its soul is enabled to re- 
establish contact with it through the 
medium of its bdk art. 

From what has been said above it is 
alsf> <ibvi(aisfy ituaunbenl on a nation 
to dtMOver its own true self, to And 
oiji clearl) wherein iw its distinctive 
eliaraeti'fislies ;m<l to develop those 
dislinetivt* ehr>niett‘ristie.s with assidui- 
ty through its eduealionul and social 
sysiein. The folk art of a nation, 
more ilian anything else, helps it to 
discover these essential national charac- 
teristics 

So far we have looked at art as a 
kind of ratH' -language or a language or 
a form of the self expression of the 
race-spirit. But there is a second way 
of looking at the art of each race, and 
that is as a rhythmic mould or inspira- 
tional channel gpectally forged by the 
spirit of the race for its active outward 
functioning in life. The national art of 
each race is, m to speak, its own special 
rhythmic wave-length in which its spirit 
finds special scope for its self-expres- 
sion, self -development and self-fulfll- 
ment. It is for this reason that for the 
development of the creative genius and 
creative imagination of the individual 
as well as of the race, it is imperative 
for it to have recourse to the rhythmic 
measure of its own national art which 
has a special potency for the quickening 
of its creative imagination and its crear 
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ive genius. Mere copying of the art- 
orms of another race is powerless to 
lupply a people with the stimulus need- 
jd for the development of its creative 
genius. On the other hand, such copy- 
ng and imitation inevitably makes its 
spirit stunted and barren. 

Folk art furnishes the greatest and 
most powerful stimulus to a race for the 
constant rejuvenation of its creative 
genius ; for being completely unadul- 
terated by extraneous influences it 
supplies the purest rhythmic mould or 
inspirational channel worked out by 
the race-soul for its creative activity. A 
constant stream of inspiration from its 
folk art is therefore to a race absolutely 
essential for its spiritual development, 
the development of its character and 
the creative functioning of its spirit. 

There is still a third way of looking 
at art; and that is from the point of 
view of the spontaneous expression of 
the spirit of joy in life which is so 
needed not only for the happiness of 
man but for his very existence and 
growth. 

The spirit of pure and simple joy or 
Anandarrii which is at the root of univer- 
sal life, is often missing in the cultivated 
art of a people owing to the inroads 
of artiflciality, the growth of self-eon- 
ciousness, the cramping effects of the 
development of rigidity and sometimes 
even of corruption in social life under 
the influence of perverted religious and 
social forces or through the influence of 
a misguided educational system. We 
often see examples of a people deprived 
of this spirit of simple, pure and 
spontaneous joy, as, for example, is 
the case* with the present-day educated 
classes in Bengal. Now, among the 
simple unlettered folk in every nation, 
such artiflcial conditions do not operate 
and they thus retain in a marked de- 
gree the spirit of this simple, pure and 
childlike joy even in the face of pover- 


ty, privation and want and express that 
joy spontaneously in their life and art. 
Thus folk art furnishes a nation with 
the means of recovering its spirit of 
spontaneous joy in life. 

Futher, unlike the cultivated arts of 
the over-cultivated stages of society in 
all countries, which are often marred 
by a complicated formality and artifi- 
ciality, an excessive elegance, and an 
over-refinement of mannerism bordering 
on effeminacy, the Folk Art of every 
nation has a primitive purity, direct- 
ness, vigour, vitality and robustness 
which serve as a perennial fund for the 
rejuvenation and strengthening of 
national life and national art from age 
to age. 

Examples from Europe 

This has been realized by the nations 
of Europe during the last two or three 
decades, and, as a result, we find a two- 
fold process going on there as a means 
of renewal of inspiration in national life 
from the fountain of folk art; namely, 
— ^firstly : a movement on the part of 
each nation of Europe to search out and ^ 
discover the remaining vestiges of its 
own folk art, and by holding them in 
fond embrace to fill the national spirit 
with the thrill of a new life ; and second- 
ly, a movement on the part of all the 
nations of Europe and America to 
ransack the primeval woods and forests 
of Africa and America and by searching 
out the primitive arts of the Negroes 
and other primitive races to gather in- 
spiration and ideals for the reintroduc- 
tion of simplicity, naturalness, vigour 
and vitality in life and art. The sahae 
forces which at the present day are 
fast killing the invaluable folk arts of 
India have been at work in Europe for 
more than a century with the result 
that in most cases the active traditions 
of the folk arts have been extinguished 
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either completely or almost completely 
in European countries by the inroads 
of a rampant commercialism and in- 
dustrialism. Thus, for example, in the 
sphere of sculpture and painting the 
living traditions of the medieval artists 
and craftsmen of Europe have com- 
pletely disappeared and in their 
eagerness to introduce freshness and 
vitality into the soulless artificiality of 
their present-day schools of sculpture 
and painting the European races are 
busy closely studying the sculptural 
creations of the Negroes and the rock 
paintings of the cavemen. 

In the sphere of music and dance, 
however, the traditions of the folk arts 
had not been entirely killed in many of 
the countries of Europe when two or 
three decades ago they became awaken- 
ed to their value; and so we find that 
each nation of Europe has been busy 
making a systematic search for and a 
careful and scientific study and record 
of its still surviving folk music and in 
particular of its own folk songs and folk 
dances. And it was high time that they 
had started doing so ; for, had they 
delayed even a generation longer and 
in some cases even a day longer, the 
traditions of those precious national 
^arts would have disappeared completely 
for ever from their midst beyond all 
chances of recovery. 

In no country of Europe has this 
new movement been stronger or more 
proi^ipmced than in the most wide- 
. and progresjsive country of 
^^land. Until the 
^^gmiiing of , the present century the 
JE^lish people practically borrowed 
all their music from the nations of 
central and southern Europe, for they 
believed that the English nation had 
no music of its own. As a result there 
was littla scope fpr the deyelojpni^t of 
,, .the ^ea^vf ^ 


the great Englishman Cecil Sharp 
who started, at the beginning of the 
present century, the movement for the 
revival of old English folk dances and 
folk songs which has since furnished 
a pattern for similar activities in almost 
every European country. Cecil Sharp 
made the discovery of the fact, which 
was not known to his countrymen at 
the time, that contrary to their belief 
the simple unlettered folk in the Eng- 
lish country-side had always had among 
them most beautiful traditions of song 
and dance, most of which had become 
already extinct, but the very last 
vestiges of which were in danger of 
being extinct in a few years’ time if 
immediate steps were not taken to 
search them out in their native rural 
haunts and to make a careful, systematic 
and scientific record of them without 
loss of time. And so, regardless of con- 
siderations of his own fragile health and 
of his material prospects, he went about 
the fairs and markets and hamlets of 
the English country-side, busily record- 
ing with his own hand with every detail 
of their notation and wording and into- 
nation and gesture the folk songs and 
folk dances of ‘‘merrie old England” 
that had still escaped complete extinc- 
tion and of which the last and only ex- 
ponents then left had reached such a 
hoary age that with their death in the 
course of perhaps a year or two in 
many cases, the entire tradition would 
have completely disappeared from 
England. The story goes that he once 
heard that an octogenarian who was 
the only man who knew a particular old 
folk song was in his death-bed and 
was not expected to live more than a 
few hours longer and so to that dying 
man’s house ran Cecil Sharp with his 
note b(X>k and pencil in hand and from 
ihe lips of the dying man resmi^ for 
the !EiigUsh nation ohe bf their national 
' "hi ihe 'ihijpe of ' a *sbng. 
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The contagion of his enthusiasm soon 
spread in his land and the English Folk 
Dance and Folk Song Societies had 
their birth. All those who have more 
than a mere superficial knowledge of 
the forces that go to make up the pre- 
sent vitality of the great English 
nation know how much 'it owes to the 
revival of its own old national folk 
dances and folk songs, in the shape 
of a wonderful accession of joy and 
vitality in national life and of the 
purification of the national spirit, 
not to speak of the impetus which it 
has supplied to the renaissance of the 
English musical genius. It has been 
truly said that whenever in Europe ^‘art 
music” or the music prevalent among 
the so-called cultivated classes has 
gone through a crisis and was threaten- 
ed by a stagnation in its development, 
composers have found new inspiration 
and fresh life from the ever-living 
spring of folk music. This furnishes a 
very striking illustration of the proposi- 
tion which I stated at the outset that 
whether it is an individual or a nation, 
it is essential for the quickening and 
development of its creative genius that 
it goes for its inspiration straight to the 
very fountain-head and the very store- 
house of its national genius, viz,, its 
own national folk art. 

It would be a mistake to regard this 
as merely an advocacy of a narrow 
parochialism as some so-called advocates 
of cosmopolitanism in knowledge and 
art might be inclined to characterize 
it, For it is an indisputable fact that 
while an artist’s style mhst be ultimate- 
ly a personal one, an individual being a 
member of a nation, the gtaftest and 
rtj^pst iradely known artists h^ve been 
tho^e ^bo were strongly national. 

We find this iHnstrated in the cases of 
such world-famed artists as Bach, 
Shakespeare, Verdi, Reynolds and 
Whitman. Their appeal was un- 


doubtedly cosmopolitan but the origin 
of their inspiration was national. The 
works of the great German musical 
composers, Richard Wagner and 
Beethoven, were alive from beginning 
to end with the spirit of German folk 
song. We find a most striking illustra- 
tion of the same principle in the case of 
our own Rabindranath Tagore. The 
beauty of his lyric poerty and his lyric 
genius has thrilled the world into a new 
spiritual and rhythmic realization ; but 
although influences from the classical 
music of India as well as certain musi- 
cal currents from the West have mingled 
in his work, his gemus bears the 
special impress of, and has received its 
greatest contribution and its greatest 
stimulus from, the folk music of his own 
native soil of Bengal, — ^from the soul- 
stirring strains of the Baul, the Kirtan 
and the Bhatial songs of the simple un- 
lettered folk-singers of Eastern and 
Western Bengal. Those^ amongst us, 
therefore, who see in the stupendous 
genius of the great Rabindranath mere- 
ly an isolated figure without its vital 
background of the art of the humble 
folk-singers of Bengal and who seek to 
gather creative inspiration for them- 
selves by merely trying to copy the ini- 
mitable artistic synthesis created by 
him make a profound mistake. The 
Bengali nation, if i^ is to gather the 
most potent inspiration for the renaiss- 
ance of its poetical, lyrical and musical 
genius, must seek that inspiration a-t 
first hand from the prolific store-house 
of the still surviving folk-songs, folk- 
music and folk-literature of Bengal. It 
must sit at the feet of and gather direct 
inspiration fi:om the humble unlettered 
but uqcultur^d rustic folk-singers 

and folk musician^ of rmal ^ngal in- 
stead of them as at present to 

die of starvatiqn apd disease and their 
ayt^which is a pipceless heritage of the 
Bengalee nation— to perish. 
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Need for Contributions from 
Different Races of India 

I have deliberately spokea of the 
Bengali people and the folk arts of 
Bengal and not in more general terms 
of the Indian people and the folk arts 
of India ; for although, politically, 
Indians aspire to a united life, and 
although the different races inhabiting 
the Indian continent are pervaded by 
a common culture and a common out- 
look on life, yet, in matters relating to 
art, growth and development follows 
racial instead of political divisions, and 
the synthesis of Indian art is but the 
sum total of the art-contributions of the 
different races inhabiting India. The 
arts of the Rajput, the Moghul, the 
Bengalee, the Dravidian races of South 
India have each their own separate dis- 
tinctive character. 

Let us take the case of Bengal, the 
native provinGe of the present writer. 

It would be idle for the Bengalees, nay 
disastrous for their spiritual and cul- 
tural life, to let the exigencies of politi- 
cal or sentimental considerations to 
blind their eyes to the all-important 
biological fact that from the peculiar 
race-mixture of their origin and from 
special geographical and natural en- 
vironments as well as from the special 
historical and spiritual influences which 
have gope to form their traits of 
character and their outlook on life with 
all their virtues and defects, the Bengali 
people, although a component part of 
the great Indian nation and although 
sharing in and contributing to the 
totality of the great Indian civilization, 
are, nevertheless, a distinct race and a 
distinct people from those of other pro- 
vinces. We must no longer be blind to 
the fact that we have our own Bengali 
national systerp of aE the arts, tiz,, of 
poetry, of paiutmg, of mu^c, of sculp- 
ture, of furcHtebtee and pf daiw 

a- 


our enthusiasm for a general type of 
Indian poetry, Indian music, Indian 
painting, Indian sculpture, Indian 
architecture and Indian dance must not 
blind us to the importance of cultivat- 
ing our own provincial and special 
forms of these arts in which we excel 
most and in which Bengal has in the 
past made a great contribution and is 
destined in the future to make a still 
greater contribution to the common 
civilization and culture of India and to 
the civilization and culture of the world. 

Hitherto with one s(ditary exception, 
uis., that of Bengali literature and 
Bengali poetry, in which our educated 
classes have developed a race-conscious- 
ness and a race-pride and an eagerness 
for research into old indigenous Bengali 
sources of inspiration, we have been so 
blind to the art wealth of Bengal that 
even to this day we do not venture 
to speak of Bengali art or Bengali 
architecture, Bengali sculpture, Bengali 
painting, Bengali music, or Bengali 
dance ; and the educational institutions 
and universities of our province made 
no provision for study and research 
in these spheres of our national 
art, far less encourage the pursuit of 
their traditions ; - for our educated 
clas.ses believe that Bengal has no dis- 
tinctive national art of her own. And 
so we find that our architects travel to 
Delhi, Agra and Jeypur tor their in- 
spiration in what they call Indian 
architecture; our budding sculptors go 
even further afield ; our painters scram- 
ble for the fiesh-pots of Moghul and 
Rajput traditions and burrow among 
the dark eaves of Southern and Western 
India ; our musicians lose themselves in 
admiration of the classic Eagas and 
Raginis developed in the courts and 
palaces of Western India and our young 
aspirants in the sphere of the art of 
Dance sit for their inspiration at the 
tet of temple dancers oh 
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and the Nautch girls of Delhi and 
Lucknow. Not that there is not much 
for us to know and learn from these im- 
portant sources, but we have so far 
shown a complete forgetfulness of the 
historical fact that in many of these 
fields the art of Bengal has in the past 
furnished inspiration not only to other 
provinces of India but to other coun- 
tries of the continent of Asia and a com- 
plete ignorance of the fact that all the 
time we have had in the rural areas of 
Bengal living art traditions of unique 
beauty and spiritual and rhythmic 
qualities practised by folk artists whose 
art constitutes a valuable national herit- 
age of the people of Bengal but which 
is fast becoming extinct through non- 
recognition, apathy and neglect on the 
part of the so-called educated classes. 
It would be a great national misfortune 
for the Bengalee race and indeed for 
the whole of India, if the priceless tradi- 
tions of these folk arts are allowed to 
disappear from the country instead of 
being carefully recorded, practised, 
treasured and perpetuated by the 
people of the educated classes of the 
Province. 

Not Mere Sentimentalism 

Lest these views be regarded as the 
mere sentimental ebullitions of an 
ever-sentimental Bengalee, let me quote 
the words of Cecil Sharp — an illustrious 
member of the English race — ^which is 
undoubtedly among the manliest and 
least sentimental races of the world. 

Speaking of England and of the 
system of education in that country, 
this is ,what Cecil Sharp said only 
twenty-five years ago : ^‘Our system of 
education/^ said he, at present too 
cd^mdpbiitan ; it is calculated to pro- 
duce citizens of the world rather than 
Englishmen. And it is Englishmen, 
English citizens, that we wan^tk How 
can this he remedied ? By taking care. 


I would suggest, that every child born 
of English parents is, in its earliest 
years, placed in possession of all those 
things which are the distinctive pro- 
ducts of its race. The first and most 
important of these is the mother tongue. 
Its words, its grammatical construc- 
tions, its idioms, are all characteristic 
of the race which has evolved them, 
and whose ideas and thoughts they are 
thus peculiarly fitted to express. The 
English tongue differs from the French 
or German precisely as the Englishman 
difers from the Frenchman or the 
German. Irish patriots are fully alive 
to this, and, from their own point of 
view, are quite right in advocating the 
revival of the Irish language. 

‘‘Then there are the folk-tales, 
legends, and proverbs, which are 
peculiar to the English; the national 
sports, pastimes, and dances also. 
All these things belong of right to the 
children of our race, and is as unwise, 
as it is unjust, to rob them of this their 
national inheritance. 

“Finally, there are the folk songs, 
those simple ditties which have sprung 
like wild flowers from the very hearts 
of our countrymen, and which are as 
redolent of the English race as its 
language. If every English child be 
placed in possession of all these race- 
products, he will know and understand 
Ms country and his countrymen far 
better than he does at present ; and 
knowing and understanding them he 
will love them the more, realise that 
he is united to them by the subtle bond 
of blood and of kinship, and become, 
in the highest sense of the word, a better 
citizen and a' truer patriot, 

“The discovery of the English folk- 
song, therefore, places ia the hands of 
the patriot, as wfeU as of the education- 
alist, an instrument of great value. 
The introduction of folk-songs into our 
schools will not only aflect the musical 
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life of England; it will tend also to 
arouse that love of country and pride 
of race, the absence of which we now 
deplore/’ 

And every word of what Cecil Sharp 
said twenty-five years ago of England 
and the English people applies to-day 
with an equal if not a far greater force 
to us in Bengal and to our own folk 
r art and our own folk songs and folk 
dances- Let every child born of 

Bengali parents be placed from its 
earliest years in possession of all those 
things which are the distinctive pro- 
ducts of the Bengali race, and he will 
thereby know and understand his 
country and his countrymen far better 
than he does at present ; and knowing 
and understanding them he will love 
them the more, realize that he is united 
to them by the subtle bond of blood 
and of kinship ; and become in the 
highest sense of the word, a better 
citizen and a truer patriot. 

The movement for the active revival 
and practice of old Bengali folk songs 
and of old Bengali folk dances which I 


have had the honour of inaugurating 
18 months ago places, therefore, in the 
hands of the Bengali patriot, as well as 
of the Bengali educationalist, an instru- 
ment of great national value. The 
introduction of folk songs and folk 
dances into our schools and universities 
will not only afiect the musical life of 
Bengal; it will tend also to arouse that 
love of country and pride of race, the 
absence of which we now so much 
deplore- The same remarks apply, 
although to a somewhat lesser degree, 
to the indigenous art traditions of 
Bengal in the sphere of architecture, 
sculpture and painting. 

And what I have said of Bengal 
applies with equal force to the various 
other races with a distinctive art- 
language of their own which form the 
component units of the great Indian 
nation and which have contributed the 
products of their own distinctive race 
genius to the common culture of India.* 

*Lecture delivered before the Post-Gra- 
duate Department in Arts of the University 
of Calcutta on the 7th April, 1932, 


AN IDEALIST VIEW OF LIFE* 


By Dr. Mahendranath Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 


The book under review embodies the 
HSbbert Lectures for 1929. Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan is the second Indian who 
was invited to this position of honour 
and responsibility. 

Radhakrishnan is well known as a 
facile writer on Philosophy, specially on 
Indian Philosophy. To the author of 
Iridian Philosophy the honour was 
le^timately due, for Radhakrishnan 
eharmipg indentation 


ideals of Indian Philosophy and Culture. 
He is a versatile writer and shows com- 
petence and mastery in the Philosophy 
of the East and the West. His books 
are generally written with free and 
unfettered judgment. 

The present book is an able defence 
of Idealist view of life. Though he 
does not appear to have followed any 
philosopher, still he has not broken 

^Published by George Allen & Unwini Ltd., 
Lcariom Pp. P-nce* 1^$. 6d^ 
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away from the Idealistic tradition. The 
book is a solid defence of Idealism at 
a time when the thoughts in the philo- 
sophical world are in a bit chaotic con- 
dition. Philosophy recently has out- 
grown the logical and the intuitive 
method ; and idealistic conclusions re- 
garding life are challenged from every 
direction. Radhakrishnan has, there- 
fore, felt the call to re-establish Ideal- 
ism, and point out the inspiring guid- 
ance it can give with its wide cultural 
and humanistic possibilities. He is not 
anxious to prove himself a new Messiah 
with a new theory of the universe. 
He says, ^‘These lectures have no such 
pretensions. They endeavour to re- 
state the very essence of the great 
philosophic tradition of Idealism.” 

An Idealist view of life must face, in 
the present-day history of thought, 
challenge from the Behaviouristic Psy- 
chology, Realistic Metaphysics, Freu- 
dian Psychoanalysis, the psychological 
study of religion, and conflicts of reli- 
gion. The objectivity of human society, 
its sacredness and its deep intuitions 
have got a rude shock in the present 
day from the war mentality that is 
evidently becoming clear every day- 
The world history has been a menace 
to the foundations of religion and spirit- 
ual life and to the faith and hope that 
inspire the formation of a Civitas Dei on 
earth. The rise of science, the principle 
of self-determination of the races are 
indeed great forces of modern life, but 
the ineffectiveness of religion has 
been instrumental to the withdrawal of 
the sobering influence of religion upon 
life. The new forces will be more des- 
tructive mthout the balming influence 
of r^i^ion. 

When life loses its synoptic vision of 
realty and is off the Idealstic mooring, 
it has to be satisfied with short and 
partial theories of Naturalism, Agnosti- 
cism, Pragmatism, Humanism, Modern- 


ism, the cult of superman and eternal 
feminine. These theories are the out- 
come of some tendencies laid in the 
soul, but they do not show an adequate 
appreciation of the natural profundity 
of the human soul. 

The author points out the function 
of philosophy. It is to “provide us 
with a spiritual rallying centre, a 
synoptic vision, as Plato used to call 
it, a Samanvaya as the Hindu thinkers 
put it, a philosophy which will serve as 
a spiritual concordant, which will free 
the spirit of religion from the dis- 
integration of doubt and make the 
warfare of creeds and sects a thing of 
the past.” 

The author then deals with the reli- 
gious experience, intuition and intellect, 
and the spirit in man. These three 
chapters have almost the same kind of 
matter to deal with. In the chapter on 
religious experience the author has dis- 
tinguished the nature of religious ex- 
perience from all other forms of 
experience. Religious experience is 
unique — ^it is as Whitehead says, “what 
the individual does with his own soli- 
tariness.” In this sense Kant and 
Hegel have not the right appreciation 
of religious consciousness, inasmuch as 
the one has laid emphasis upon the cons- 
ciousness of moral values, the other 
upon the synthetic vision of the meta- 
physical view of the imiverse. Religion 
may presuppose it ; but the heart 
of religion does not lie therein. Reli- 
gious experience is the highest form of 
experience and the richest fruition of 
life. “It is the reaction of the whole 
man to the whole reality .... Such 
functioning of the whole man may be 
called spiritual life, as distinct from a 
merely intellectual or moral or aesthetic 
activity or combination of them.” 
Since in spiritual life the whole man 
gets its satisfaction, all tension of 
normal life disappears, giving rise to 
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inward peace, power and joy. The 
Greeks call it ataraxy, ihe Hindu, 
Santi, the positive feeling of joy, sin- 
cerity and confidence which attend the 
visitation from the living truth. Such 
experiences, according to the author, 
carry their own convictions, and for 
which no other proof is required. And 
when utterances proceed from reaiiza- 
^ tions they have strange simplicity and 
authoritativeness. ‘‘These experiences 
are also ineffable. They transcend 
expressions while they provoke them.” 
The author quotes numerous author- 
ities to show the uniformity of realiza- 
tions and the unanimity of expressions 
amongst the mystics about the in- 
effable experiences. The mystical ex- 
periences have a wide range from 
the most personal to the most imper- 
sonal. The Hindu thinkers are hospit- 
able enough to accommodate them, 
since the Hindu can see the truth 
of both the^ philosophical idea of 
God as an all embracing spirit and 
the devotional idea of a personal 
God. This correspondence of the 
personal and the impersonal in man 
corresponding to the personal and the 
impersonal in the Absolute makes it 
possible for the Hindu mind to embrace 
and enjoy the personal feelings in devo- 
tional and practical mysticism as well as 
the itnpersonal delight of the philosophi- 
cal or transcendent mysticism. The 
Hindu is anxious to react to Reality 
through all the aspects of his being* He 
apprehends it through all his faculties, 
intellectual, aesthetic, moral and spirit- 
ual — ^he apprehends it in silence. God is 
all-absorbent. His touch fills our being 
He won’t come when the soul has not 
its right choice. He won’t allow the 


his absorbing interest in the dignity of 
spiritual life. 

Next the author proceeds to examine 
the nature of intuition and its various 
kinds. He seems to think that there 
is no conflict between intellect and 
intuition. Intuition is the finest flower- 
ing of the intellect. “Though intui- 
tion lies beyond intellect, it is not 
contrary to it.” Intuition is not 
alogical. It is supra-logicaL The 
author narrates the views of Kegel, 
Bradley, Bosanquet, Croce and Bergson 
on the relation between the intellectual 
and intuitive knowledge and quotes at 
length Samkara and agrees with him in 
asserting “that there is no real but only 
a logical distinction between subject and 
object in the immediate awareness of 
self as real being.” 

In the next Chapter the author shows 
how all creative geniuses of the world — 
in all fields of life— have the inception 
of their work in intuition. Intuition is 
the starting point. In the sudden 
flushes the whole scheme stands reveal- 
ed, which subsequently intellect deve- 
lops. The initiative flushes are 
divine, the construction is human. He 
quotes Plato, Descartes, Spinoza, Leib- 
niz, Pascal, Kant, Croce and others in 
his support- But this divine faculty in 
man does not work in a uniform way* 
It moves the whole being of man but 
it does so in rarely fit souls. Intuitive 
impress is always relative to the recep- 
tivity of the soul, and this receptivity 
is not uniform in all parts of our being* 
This explains the different kinds of 
intuition— aesthetic, moral and artistic. 

The author then examines the nature 
of the different kinds of values, and 
shows how in the soul of man they are 


least deflection of the sotil when He Organically united and connected. The 
is the WuPs delight, the author recounts the forces working in 
sOuPs 'Miis chapter man and shows how in the best lives all 
^^pathy * the creative ideak and values have their 
■'?iWi#mid ' rBafc 'tine' -oenteal note in man is 
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spiritual. It absorbs all the forces, and 
transforms and unifies them as the 
dominant note in the rhythm of the 
soul. The author then examines the 
psychoanalytic theory that religion is 
the expression of the repressed forces 
and wishes in the unconscious. According 
to the author ^‘it is right in so far it 
admits that religion is not due to cons- 
cious reasoning of the type with which 
we are familiar in science. The psycho- 
analysts are wrong in their assumption 
that what scientific reasoning deals with 
is reality and all else is a phantasm.^’ 
He challenges — and most rightly — ^the 
assertion that the libido can be identi- 
fied with the deeper nature of our being. 

The author then passes on to the 
examination of some of the funda- 
mentals of the Modern Philosophy — 
Matter, Life and Mind. He introduces 
Alexander, Whitehead, Jeans and 
Eddington and examines their systems 
and points out their incompatibility with 
the great tradition of Idealism. 

The author then considers the nature 
of human personality and its destiny. 
He believes in human personality 
and criticises the Behaviourist and 
the Gestalt theories. Professor Watson 
reduces conscious behaviour to a deri- 
vative of reflex action. But the author 
rightly points out that ^^a condi- 
tioned reflex is not an intelligent 
adaptation.*’ The Gestalt psychology 
alarms self to be a unity ‘‘more than 
a sum of its subordinate parts.” “It 
is an active living whole, a body-mind, 
the latest term in the evolutionary pro- 
cess*” » The author then passes on to 
the cbfisidetation of the self as subject 
ahd favouri^ the view of Plato that 
'“mind in man is the offspring of the 
w6rld-mind,” Behind the empirical 
unity there is the transcendental self. 
This is Atman amongst the Hindus. The 
human soul enjoys in it an each-ness 
(uniqueness) and a universality (all- 


ness). It can consciously join and work 
for the whole and embody in its life 
the purpose of the whole. In other 
words the human soul comes to feel the 
fellowship with a universal mind. His 
own consciousness carries with it the 
consciousness of a universality. The 
author then examines the doctrine 
of Karma and freedom and accepts the > 
familiar doctrine that “freedom is not 
caprice nor is Karma necessity.” 
Human motives are not uncaused, but 
self-caused. Self is free. “And will is 
the seif on the active side.” 

The author next enteres into the 
question of destiny of the human soul, 
and in this connection examines the 
problems of personal and conditional 
immortality, rebirth, salvation or Mok- 
sha. Salvation is not survival. Libera- 
tion is the deliverance from durational 
continuance. “It is not a life only 
fruitless or endless, bpt a new mode 
of being, a transfigured life, here and 
now.” “When the Hindu thinkers ask 
us to attain release from rebirth they 
are asking us to transcend the stand- 
point of mere individualism and rise to 
an impersonal universalism.” 

Then he proceeds to consider libera- 
tion in the theistic sense. He describes 
it as the continuous, permanent, un- 
clouded communion with God.” 

The author then advances the view of 
Samkara. He says ; “Samkara is 
generally regarded as favouring the 
hypothesis of the absorption of the 
individual in the eternal Brahman.” 
And he says : “We find a large number 
of passages in Samkara which indicate 
that while the soul attains at the 
very moment of release a univer- 
sality of spirit yet it retains its indivi- 
duality as a centre of action as long as 
the ebstttic process continues.” “The 
freed soul, so long as the cosmic 
process continues, participates in it and 
returns to embodied e^jistence not for 
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its own sake but for the sake of the 
whole .... the freed souls touch the 
fringe but do not enter the cloud.” 
The learned author then refutes the idea 
of progressive perfection — “the ques- 
tion of a perpetual travelling.” “There 
must come a time when all individuals 
will become sons of God and be receiv- 
er ed into the glory of immortality.” 

The last chapter deals with Ultimate 
Reality. Here he examines Smuts’ 
Holistic Evolution, Alexander’s and 
Lloyd Morgan’s Emergent Evolution 
and Whitehead’s Ingressive Evolution. 
He traces the naturalistic taint in 
Holistic Evolution. Smuts is, accord- 
ing to the author, right in tracing the 
order of evolution as matter, life, mind 
and personality. Idealism does not 
deny evolution, and when Idealism 
affirms the primacy of mind, it is not 
the mind of this or that individual that 
is so posited, l^ut the Supreme Mind. 
The description of the reality as a 
stream of Holistic tendency does not 
clear Smuts’ position^ for he does not 
clearly lay down its distinctive nature. 
He defines it as a force which makes for 
wholes in the cosmic process. It has 
a tendency to pass into naturalism. 

If holistic evolution ‘^accepts a 
synthetic, ordering, regulating activity 
in this universe,” emergent evolution 
traces all the complexities of creation 
and life from the space-time stufi. The 
^emergents’ are the complexities at the 
higher level of existence. Material con- 
figurations, life, mind, emerge in the 
course of evolution from the primordial 
substance. Even God is a creation of 
time. Alexander finds a nisus or thirst 
of the universe for higher levels. This 
iistes is creative. But unless the nisus 
d& tipctepted ,:aa the spiritual power, it 
dill ffjMibldter tO see how the prunordial 

can 

■r-ex- 


ee-1ime^andf a blind driving^iforce 
Alexander^.. 


pressiy holds this nisus as God — as the 
directive and regulative Activity. “God 
is not the emergent deity, but an Acti-^ 
vity within which qualities emerge and 
the whole course of emergent evolution 
is directed.” The author then explains 
Whitehead’s Ingressive Evolution. 
Whitehead suggests an eternal order 
and a creative reality. But he is not 
definite about this ultimate creativity 
which is pure iiidetermination without 
a character of its own. And how this 
purely indeterminate reality becomes a 
determinate freedom is not clear in 
Whitehead. The professor adds : “unless 
the ultimate creativity is conceived in 
more satisfactory terms, on the lines of 
the absolute Mind which has ideal being 
and free creativity, it becomes a non- 
logical abstraction.” 

The professor then gives the concep- 
tion of God and the Absolute. These 
are the closing chapters of his book — 
and they seem to be the best and the 
most eloquent. Here he seems to give 
something of his own philosophy and 
vision. He is a believer in God^ — and 
is opposed to naturalism and many 
modern “isms.” He holds that God 
is prior to the world, but not in 
any temporal sense. He is the logical 
prius of the world. He believes in 
the immanent purposiveness of the 
world and with McTaggart^holds that 
the deficiencies, moral and aesthetic, are 
“not too bad to be true or actual.” 
But God is not only this. The moral and 
spiritual experiences reveal that God 
is not only the goal but the spring and 
the sustainer of the moral efloi;t. God 
is the primordial mind^ the loving re- 
deemer, and the holy judge of the 
universe. But the order in the world 
is not to be supposed as pre-destined. 
God creates and shapes events every 
moment. He works as a creative 
genius^ “Throughout the process there 
.is an unrealised residuum in Grod, but 
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it vanishes when we reach the end.” 
If predestination is true, the creation 
of novelties, the loving trust and 
surrender of man to God and the grace 
of God are illusions. ""The theory of 
predestination is repudiated in favour of 
the love of God and the freedom of 
man.” 

If the idea of God as creator and 
redeemer meets the religious need, the 
idea of the Absolute gives us the sense 
of completeness, rest and fulfilment. 
""The Absolute,” according to the 
author, ""is pure consciousness and 
pure freedom and infinite possibility, 
it appears to be God from the point of 
view of the one specific possibility 
which has become actualised . . . The 
Absolute is the foundation and prius of 
all actuality and possibility. . . . The 
Absolute is the pre~cosmic nature of 
God, and God is the Absolute from the 
cosmic point of view.” 

The book under review is more a 
critique of the modern phases of 
thought than a resume of the author’s 
position and views. The author’s own 
standpoint is to be gathered by the 
reader ; the author’s standpoint is 
synthetic. He seems not to deny any 
form of experience, for it is set in the 
whole. He protests against the partial 
views and theories and seems to think 
that the failure to appraise life from 
the standpoint of eternity is what cons- 
titutes the shortcoming in life. This 
synthetic attitude has enabled him to 
see life in its infinite possibilities as well 
as its definite actualities and their 
values. • 

THs Jrey-note is found in his synthesis 
of Intellect &nd intuition. Intuition is 
not 6pi)OSed to intellect. It is not non- 
intellectual, but rather supra-intellec- 
tual. It is the finest flowering of in- 
tellect. This again, has induced the 
author to see the value of the difier- 
ent forms of intuition — artistic, moral. 


spiritual and aesthetic— in the setting of 
Life. Led by this instinct he synthesises 
the God of Religion with the Absolute 
of Philosophy. 

Professor Radhakrishnan seems to 
think that life has an indefinite possi- 
bility in its transcendence and definite 
actualities in its expression, where it is • 
necessarily limited. God who is actua- 
lity is, therefore, limited by its ever 
creative, redemptive and judicious acti- 
vities. 

It is dif&cult to follow him wherein he 
lays emphasis upon the Absolute as the 
centre of infinite possibilities. ""The 
Absolute is the infinite possibility and 
the pure freedom, and God is the one 
possibility "actualised.’ ” It is very diffi- 
cult to understand how in this Absolute 
the yearning soul has ""the sense of rest 
and fulfilment, of eternity and com- 
pleteness.” It appears that there is a 
centrifugal tendency in the Absolute to 
realise its possibilities, and a centripetal 
tendency in finite being to overcome its 
limitation and to realise the rest in the 
Absolute. But in professor Radha- 
krishnan’s philosophy the rest cannot 
be fully enjoyed and permanently 
stabilised, for the Absolute is on the 
point of self-expression, of making a 
possibility actual. The dance of life has 
a fall, a rest and quiet to rise again in 
periodical activity. The rest is then as 
it were a sleep and a forgetting of the 
actual and the concrete. The highest 
state surpasses the concrete actualities 
of life. But what it is is not made clear. 
He seems to avoid the extremes of 
theistic realisation and transcendent in- 
tuition. The former is a form of devo- 
tional experience in which the Absolute 
has no place. The latter is supposed 
to be empty. He is anxious therefore 
to retain freedom and possibilities in the 
Absolute — ^but his Absolute happens to 
be dynamism in a state ^of apparent 
equiiibrimn. 
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He seems to think that Moksha is a 
state in which our being is free from 
all discord and full of harmony — ^this 
harmony is the expression of the cosmic 
life. Moksha is a form of existence 
which can see and feel the cosmic 
harmony, which cuts the egoistic chords 
* and allows us to enjoy the life of the 
whole and to live for the whole. ^^The 
freed soul enters this light, but does 
not touch the flame’* — lest it is com- 
pletely lost in the light. Moksha is 
then the loss of the ego-centric vision 
of life ; it is the institution of the 
cosmo-centric insight. 

But it should not be forgotten that 
the finite souls do not lose their indivi- 
dualities — they become centres of cosmic 
impulsion. This, no doubt, gives a free- 
dom, but it does not give the rest and 
the quiet in the Absolute. Radha- 
krishnan’s liberated soul is liberated 
from the finite impulse and finite life. 
It has a direct connection with the per- 
petual spring of life, and it occasionally 
falls in sleep in the Absolute, This 
is no complete freedom from life, though 
there is an aspiration towards its com- 
pleteness. The stress which the profes- 
sor lays upon the spiritual harmony, 
makes the ideal of silence in the Abso- 
lute almost a remote goal of life. The 
philosophical absolute so far as the life 
of spiritual realisation is concerned, re- 
mains a far-off goal, which may occa- 
sionally induce us to a Sapor Pads in 
the Absolute, but which cannot be the 
actual and active spiritual ideal. The 
learned author seems to be struggling be- 
tween the attractions of concrete spirit- 
uality and the dignity of transcendence. 
Hence he has not been able to sacrifice 
the one to the other. He sees life’s acti- 
vity and life’s silence — and seems to 
enjoy the one and throw a distant glance 


on the other. He does not seem to appre- 
ciate the installation in silence amidst 
the dance of life. He cannot, for he does 
not see the timeless present as trans- 
cending the continuous duration of life. 

The fact is Radhakrishnan’s Absolute 
does embrace as well as transcend life. 
It is not the Absolute which denies 
relativity. It may transcend relativity 
but does not deny it. Values of the 
concrete are to him real, just as the 
silence in transcendence, tience the 
difficulty arises of a happy synthesis. 
The values of the creative ideals cannot 
compare to the value of silence. These 
are not states that can be set in one 
synthetic whole. The Absolute is unique. 
Its realisation is unique. Before this 
uniqueness, everything vanishes. Happi- 
ly in the essence of our being at the 
point where it rises above time, it finds 
itself ever immediate. The relative life 
in time cannot be synthesised with the 
timeless Absolute. The one vanishes 
before the other, though it always 
appears to be supported in the other. 
This is the riddle of existence. The 
riddle is not solved by equal emphasis 
laid upon the Absolute and the relative 
but by concentrating upon the one in 
preference to the other. Herein lies the 
possibility of enjoying the freedom of 
transcendence. It is possible to be 
with life, yet still to be without it. 
This is the secret deep laid in our being. 
This gives freedom here and now. 

Professor Radhakrishnan’s Absolute 
is full of infinite possibilities, which are 
being made actual in time. It is diffi- 
cult to reconcile this with th'e idea that 
the Absolute is beyond possibility and 
actuality. It is what it is. Possibilities 
and actualities are characteristics of 
growth, movement and life; they pro- 
duce limitations in the Absolute, 



MxiHENDRA NATH GUPTA 

By Swami Raghavananda 
(Concluded from the last issue) 


The present writer visited him in 
1908, He has seen him^ since then, fo? 
the last 23 years off and on and has 
found him the ever- welling fountain of 
spiritual inspiration. What he has 
enjoyed in his company cannot be 
adequately described. In the sweet 
and warm months of April and May, 
sitting under the canopy of heaven on 
the roof-garden of 50, Amherst Street, 
surrounded by shrubs and plants, him- 
self sitting in their midst like a Rishi 
of old, the stars and planets in their 
courses beckoning to us to things 
infinite and sublime, he would speak 
to us of the mystery of God and His 
Love and of the yearning that would 
rise in the human heart to solve the 
Eternal Riddle, as exemplified in the 
life of his Master. The mind melting 
under the influence of his soft sweet 
words of light would almost transcend 
the limits of finite existence and dare 
to peep into the Infinite. He himself 
would take in the influence of the sett- 
ing and say, “What a blessed privilege 
it is to sit in such a setting (pointing 
to the stafry heavens), in the company 
of devotees discoursing on God and his 
love/^ Those unforgettable scenes will 
long remain imprinted on the minds of 
his hearers. 

The present writer had the advantage 
of clos^ and intimate association with 
Mahendra Nath for the last 4 or 5 
years of his life and he would 
gladly give this tribute to his memory, 
to lay as a wreath on his Samadhi. 
What he owes to him cannot be 
adequately repaid and he is one of the 


Masters whom he has reverently loved 
and served. 

Mahendra Nath visited the birth- * 
place of Sri Ramakrishna nine or ten 
times. He urged us to visit the scenes 
of the Lord’s boyhood and early youth, 
and when we showed a little lukewarm- 
ness, he whipped us with the words, “A 
sluggard in war and laggard in love 
will win the bride of Lochinvar ? 
With such sluggish love can we hope 
to attain to love of God?” We 
carried out his wish later and visited 
the places, and he, with great interest, 
followed our pilgrimage and took minute 
and detailed accounts of our wander- 
ings. After his Master’s Ascension 
Mahendra Nath visited Benares, Vrinda- 
van, Ayodhya and other places. At 
Benares he visited the famous Trailinga 
Swami, whom he fed with sweets, and 
also Swami Bhaskarananda with whom 
he had a long talk. At Ayodhya he 
visited the Raghunath Das Chowni 
and the Sadhus living there. In the 
year 1912, he went on a pilgrimage with 
the Holy Mother to Benares and spent 
eleven months in Benares, Hardwar, 
Kankhal, Hrishikesh, Vrindavan in the 
company of Sadhus, After some time 
the idea of seeing the places of the Lila 
of his Master so powerfully drew his 
mind that he abandoned the project of 
staying in those parts longer and 
returned to Calcutta. 

We shall conclude by noticing a few 
outstanding traits of his personality. 
The writer noticed in him first a 
wonderful capacity of idealizing things, 
of sublimating things human into 
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divine. Everything, to his eyes, was 
coloured with tints of Divinity, nothing 
was small or commonplace to him. He 
had a wonderful capacity for extracting 
the soul of good from everything, cover- 
ing it with a divine glow. This trait he 
got from his Master, who possessed it 
in an abundant degree. He related to 
us about his first visit to the birth- 
, place of his Master at Kamarpukur, 
when the Master was living at Cossi- 
pore ; how everything seemed to him 
apparelled in glory. The road, the 
temples, the way-side villages, the 
peasants, the neighbours, even the 
road-side dust all appeared interesting 
to him, and he saw them with a differ- 
ent eye. All places where his Master 
travelled and lived in his boyhood and 
afterwards, he visited, lovingly touched 
them and bowed before them. When 
he returned from his peregrinations and 
narrated them to his Master, he asked, 
“How could you go into such out-of- 
the-way places, infested by robbers?’’ 
And when he learned how M. had 
carefully visited the places and scenes 
of his childhood, he was almost in tears 
at the manifestation of his love and said 
to a person near by, ‘^Look at his love ! 
Nobody has told him and he out of his 
own accord with infinite care and love 
has gone over those places and scenes 
simply because this person (pointing to 
himself) has walked in those places. His 
love is like that of Vibhishan, who, when 
he found a human form, at once dressed 
it in rich apparel and worshipped it 
by waving lights saying, ‘This is the 
form of my beloved Ramachandra.’ ” 
Any one who saw how reverently he 
stood before Prasad (Sacramental food 
of any Deity) and took that in his hand 
and put on his head, how he would 
worship any memento of any holy 
person or holy place like Dakshineswar 
or Belur Math, keep that long before 
hiMi and lovingly look at that day 


after day, how, whenever any Word of 
God was being read, he would sit up 
reverently, leaving his slippers, would 
realize the infinite ocean of love and 
reverence that lay at the bottom of his 
heart and manifested themselves in these 
forms. If the idea of seeing Brahman 
in everything is the last word of 
Sadhana, then that ideal can be realized 
only by such reverential attitude ; 
Brahman is seen in everything only 
through such loving eyes. 

His great love for Sadhus and Bhaktas 
was phenomenal. He would idealize 
Sadhus and their life above all and 
could not bear to class them in the same 
category with householders. Sadhus — 
those who are trying to devote their 
whole time and energies to God — with- 
out giving their energies to anything 
else, he would consider the beau ideal 
of life. If the realization of God is the 
end of life, then that realization is 
possible only to those who give their all 
to God — who, leaving all other pre- 
occupations, with single-minded devo- 
tion wait upon God for a spark of 
the Divine Fire which will set their 
hearts aflame with Divine Love. House- 
holders, even if they are Bhaktas, have 
a thousand distractions, a himdred 
necessary set-backs, which put a limit to 
their allegiance to God. They cannot he 
compared with those who have set their 
whole mind and face towards Him, — 
that is what he would say. He would 
say again that all the teachings of Sri 
Bamakrishna tended towards Sannyas, 
even in Has teachings to Grihasthas, he 
sowed the seeds which will ultimately 
sprout up in the form of Sannyas either 
in this life or another. According to 
him without Bahih-Sannyas Antah-San- 
nyas was not possible and without 
Antah-Sannyas realization of God was 
impossible. Thus he would idealize 
Sadhus — ^whole-time men, as he would 
call them — and set them apart in a 
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category by itself and would resent 
the least slight shown to them or their 
life and would always preach the glory 
of Sadhu-Sanga — the only practical 
means of spiritual realization. When a 
Sadhu would come, he would sit near 
him for hours, forgetting everything and 
say, — ‘“A Sadhu has come, the Lord 
Himself has come in one form as it were, 
and shall I not postpone my eating and 
bath for him? Absurdity can go no 
further if I cannot do that.” He would 
love to feed the Sadhus and sit by them 
and watch and say, am offering 
food to Thakur, I am partaking in and 
seeing a Puja.” He would paint in 
brilliant colours the life of the Sadhu, 
his great ideal and mission of life, his 
great sacrifice for the highest end and 
would show infinite regret if any 
Sannyasin neglected his rare oppor- 
tunity of relizing the summum honum 
of life. Sadhus learnt from him the 
glory of their mission. 

His deep unspoken humility was very 
touching. A great spiritual personality 
with a face beaming with the light of 
heaven, having made the acquaintance 
of and enjoyed intimacies with such 
great souls as Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa, Keshab Chandra Sen, Swami 
Vivekananda, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
and many others, he acted and behaved 
as if he was nothing, as if he was an 
insignificant# person. His Master told 
him to live like a servant in this life, 
and he literally carried it out. He con- 
sidered himself the servant of all. He 
would be infinitely pained, if any one 
advanced to render him any little 
service, ^and he would go forward 
enthusiastically to serve the least of us. 
So long as his body was not rendered 
incapable, he would perform all 
necessary works himself. Even during 
the period of suffering from nerve- 
spasms, which incapacitated him for a 
while, as soon as the spasms would 
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leave, he would be up and doing, be his 
old self again, as if nothing had 
happened. Although teaching and 
speaking for more than forty years 
of his life about God and religion 
to several generations of yomig men, he 
never assumed the role of a teacher. 
He taught indirectly, and his words 
would pierce the most adamantine heart 
and work wonders. He never ordered 
any person to do or not to do anything 
while guiding persons who had come 
under his spiritual influence (some 
Bhaktas lived with him latterly). 
He never used compulsion or rebuke. 
His was a commission of love and 
yet his soft and sweet words would 
pierce the stoniest heart, make the 
worldly-minded weep and repent and 
turn Godwards. He would in his talks 
hammer and hammer the truths till 
they were engraven in the minds of the 
hearers and they were converted. 

His great love for all,* like that of a 
fond mother towards her son, was very 
striking and spontaneous. Yet he had 
wonderful control over his feelings. 
Bhaktas were to him the life of his 
life. He would say that Bhaktas 
made his life bearable, without them 
life would be a desert ; that in the 
great darkness of the world, the 
devotees of God were the only shining 
lights. He would find infinite pleasure 
in their company. Whenever they 
would come, he would almost start up 
and say, ‘‘Come, do come,” as if he was 
very much graced with their coming. 
He would feed them, look after them, 
enter into all their family troubles and 
difficulties, sympathize with them and 
show them the way out, "He would 
enquire into the details of their life and 
show his interest in all their affairs. He 
would also see how they would advance 
Godwards. Sometimes, if they would 
be absent for a long time, he would 
send messengers to enquire after them. 
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[le would take interest in the affairs of 
:he Bhaktas and try to order them in 
juch a way as to conduce to their 
spiritual welfare. In this he did not 
show the least annoyance. The infinite 
[ove and care and solicitude which he 
showed, can only be explained as a 
spontaneous manifestation of the truth, 
— ‘^Bhagavat, Bhakta and Bhagavan 
are one.’ 

His temper was phenomenally calm 
and unruffled. Rarely did we find him 
use a harsh word. The calm placidity 
of his mind remained undisturbed even 
in most provoking circumstances. Even 
when sufferir^g from the most excruciat- 
ing pains in fits of attack of his nerve- 
spasm, he was as kind and loving to 
the Bhaktas as ever, ajid anxious for 
their service as ever. He attained to 
the perfect conquest of the flesh. 

The abstemiousness and the extreme 
simplicity of hfs life struck his visitors 
forcibly. . Although able to live more 
lavishly, he limited himself to the 
strictest frugality. In food and dress 
and external surroundings he was very 
simple. He would say that one of the 
great teachings of the Master was the 
simplification of life ; otherwise the 
external incidents of life would increase, 
engross the mind and completely 
smother the spirit, leaving no time for 
thinking about God. Thus living in 
simple, almost tattered garments, on 
food simple to bareness, in surroundings 
the most commonplace, he lived the life 
of absorption in God, and was an 
example of high thinking and plain 
living. His food was the simplest — only 
rice and milk. This he continued for 
many years and did not ask for any 
variation. He was truly ^^devoid of 
Rasa.” He completely controlled the 
craving of the palate. Living this 
simple life and being merged in God, he 
a blessing to innumerable souls and 


a hope and stay to many a lost wanderer 
in tins planet. 

Three months before the finale, he 
came to humbler rooms in 13/2, Guru- 
prasad Choudhury Lane, to pass his 
days in the midst of Bhaktas and 
Sadhus, personally attending to the 
worship of Sri Ramakrishna, conducted 
in this place for the last 40 years. Here 
he lived as before, but still more 
abstemiously,— cooking his own simple 
Havishya food, doing all his things 
with his own hand, and writing the 
fifth part of Katharnniu which he had 
taken in hand in January last. He 
looked more tired than before, but his 
nerve-spasms, though frequent, were 
not so acute now. His enthusiasm for 
Bhaktas and love for talking about God 
were unabated ; they rather increased. 
His face wore a greater brightness. 
When he w'ould dictate Kathamrita, 
Part V (now published) from his Diary, 
many would cluster round him to 
listen to his words. Sometimes he 
would get up at dead of night, say 
to any Bhakta to be found near by, 
‘^Let us listen to the words of the 
Master in the depth of night as he 
explains the truth of the Pranava,” 
and the dictation and writing of the 
book would proceed for more than an 
hour. This happened once also three or 
four days before the end. There were 
discourses every morning and evening. 
In the morning he would get up and 
sit in the shrine in deep meditation, — the 
eyes half-closed and the beautiful face 
beaming with heavenly light. Then he 
would sing some songs, the sweet refrain 
and tune of which still linger in and 
haunt our mind. Every evening he 
would come up, take his accustomed 
seat on the roof, listen to the even-song, 
and bow down to the Lord; sometimes 
he would talk to the assembled Bhaktas 
and sometimes listen to the hymns, sung 
by the Bhaktas after Aratrika. Some^ 
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times he would request some particular 
hymns to be sung. 

A few days before his passing away a 
Bhakta was singing some song, the tune 
of which he heard from his room below. 
This was a song of the devotees of 
Nuddea bewailing the departure of Sri 
Chaitanya previous to his Sannyas. M. 
called the singer to his room and had 
the song sung in his presence. But he 
fell into deep meditativeness and asked 
the singer to retire. Alas, the song 
cruelly proved prophetic of the finale ! 

Some time ago, when one of the 
Bhaktas was meditating in front of the 
shrine, all at once he saw a vision : He 
saw M. in leisurely gait was mounting 
a very elevated position and from there 
trying to jump into the Infinite Vast- 
ness ; at this he started up and catching 
him said, ^‘Where are you going?’’ He 
narrated this to other Bhaktas ; but 
all in fun made light of it, thinking that 
the end would not be so near. 

The even tenor of his life went on till 
the fell night of June 3rd arrived. That 
day he was exceptionally bright and 
active. He visited his family house once 
in the morning and then returned and 
had a talk. He prepared and took his 
meal as usual and retired for a little 
while. He was found in the afternoon 
to be sweeping a room in the basement. 
Questioned by a devotee he said, am 
cleaning this place a little.” Then he 
sat down and said, have a little 
spasm now.” The devotee hoped it 
would not become serious. Then the 
devotee said, “It is a wonder that rats 


go even into the midst of filth — ^rather 
unusual.” Then he said in a little 
moody way, ‘‘No, they are showing us 
that everywhere is Brahman,” and sat 
silent for a while. 

Then in the evening he visited his 
family residence a second time and 
returning at the time of Aratrika 
bowed before the shrine and retired. 
That being the night of a special 
Kali Puja, the Bhaktas asked his 
permission to visit Dakshineswar and 
Gadadhar Ashram (a monastery in 
Calcutta) where the Puja was performed. 
He said, “Certainly you should go. 
Should you not visit the Puja !” He 
visited the shrine a second time before 
retiring. Then he sat looking over the 
proofs of Kathamrita Part V for an hour, 
when he had a violent attack of nerve- 
spasm. He called the Bhakta and had 
his bed made on the floor and lay down. 
Information was sent to his family 
members. They camey and called in 
a doctor who examined him and found 
his pulse good. The Bhakta wanted to 
inform other Bhaktas ; but he would not 
let him go, saying, “No, do not trouble 
any one.” The attack did not abate. 
Then in the Night of Kali, when every- 
thing was covered in dark mantle, and 
the Mother brooded over the Universe 
in silent and loving thought, the prayer 
broke forth from the lips of the Child 
in heart-felt tones, “Mother — Guru 
Deva — ^take me up in Thy Arms.” The 
Mother took up the Child in Her arms 
and the curtain was rung down. 

Shantih, Shantih, Shantih. 



ASUTOSH AND HIS AMBITIONS FOR 
YOUNG BENGAL 

By Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


Contacts with the Youno 

For a long time people have known 
Asutosh as having had an address in 
the University Buildings at College 
Square. But now that eight years have 
passed away from the date of his death 
it should be possible for our country- 
men to obtain a new orientation in 
regard to his achievements and get used 
to crediting him with a permanent 
address in the “Creation A%^enue” of 
Young Bengal. 

Hundreds of young men used to have 
intimate contacts with Asutosh, and 
Asutosh used to feel quile at home in 
the midst of his^young chumi-. It should 
be observed that not every young man 
who visited him approached him with a 
prayer for a job or other material 
favours. And even those who had this 
materialistic motive in black and white 
or at the back of their brains he used 
to treat as equals, as full-fledged 
“persons,’^ from whom he would learn 
and derive fresh tips for subsequent 
programmes of work. It is likely very 
often to be ignored that it is in the 
midst of hearty tete-a-tetes with the 
rising young men that the personality 
of Asutosh grew up from point to 
point. 

This is a remarkable characteristic 
and should appear to be rather excep- 
tional if we remember that perhaps not 
more than two other leaders among the 
elder statesmen of Bengal can be singled 
out from the last generation as having 
possessed this spirit of youth and 
cultivated these joyful friendly relations 
^th the youngsters. One was Surendra 


Nath Banerji and the other was 
Chittaranjan Das. Surendra Nath, 
Chittaranjan and Asutosh constituted, 
during the two decades of the glorious 
Swadeshi period from 1905 to 1925, a 
spiritual trio of the first magnitude, in 
whom, notwithstanding the fundament- 
al differences in the iieids and methods 
of work, de lu u/e was derived 

from one common source, namely, con- 
stant and active intercourse with the 
never-halting, ever-expanding demands 
of the raw, the new, the inexperienced. 
All these three great men placed their 
talent and energy at the service of 
Young Bengal in its career of adventures 
into the unknown and conquest of new 
realms. 

Asutosh the Statesman 

Asutosh was known chiefly and to a 
certain extent almost exclusively as a 
schoolman and a Universitarian. But 
he was first and foremost a nationalist 
and a patriot. Rather, it is the lifers 
urges of Asutosh the nationalist and the 
patriot that found positive.^ expression 
in the activities of Asutosh the school- 
man and the Universitarian. He was 
not an educationist in the conventional 
and stereotyped sense of the term. His 
educational policy and programme were 
but planks in a larger scheme^ of con- 
structive statesmanship. 

To him the one problem worth ener- 
gizing for as the maker of schools and 
colleges and as the reformer of higher 
learning was nothing short of elevating 
the culture of the Bengali people to the 
rank of a creaMve world-force, original. 
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assimilative and self-determined* The 
one ambition of his life as a schoolman 
and as a patriot was to see Young 
Bengal function as a power among the 
powers of the world, on terms of equali- 
ty and in co-operation with the living 
spiritual, scientific, economic and social 
agencies in the two hemispheres. And 
in this ambition Asutosh has had but 
one colleague among the great men of 
contemporary Bengal. This is none 
other than Rabindranath, who, how- 
ever, be it said en passant, hardly ever 
came into of&cial or close social inter- 
course with the great academician in 
any of his perambulations. 

Asutosh’s Modernism 

The reference to Rabindranath brings 
into the boldest relief a signal feature 
of Asutosh ’s personality. Of all the 
leading men of Bengal since the days 
of Rammohan, Asutosh is perhaps 
the only publicist of the front rank who 
never crossed the seas and never saw 
with his own eyes the structure and 
rhythm of the modern world. And yet 
of all the social reformers, politicians, 
culturists and educators nobody was 
more convinced than Asutosh as to the 
necessity of modernizing the life and 
institutions of the Indian people. 

About a quarter of a century ago, in 
the year 1907, the writer of these lines 
enjoyed the privilege, although yet 
within his teens, to enter into warm 
discussions with Asutosh on several 
occasions. The themes were ^‘national 
education,” “swaraj,” country’s wel- 
fare and the entire socio-economic com- 
plex- On one occasion the following 
sarcastic remarks fell from his lips : 
^*Eksho dersho hachhar age amader 
thakurdadam hi korto janish ? Tara du 
pata pharshi porto ar kkaram paye diye 
herato ! Eito chhilo shekaXe amader 
daur I” (Do you know how bur fathers 


and grand-fathers used to live a century 
or a century and a half ago ! They 
used to read a page or two of Persian 
and moved about with wooden sandals 
on I This was the limit of our life’s 
interests and experiences in those 
days.) 

Asutosh was not the man to be bam- 
boozled by idealistic and roseate pen- 
pictures of ancient Hindu or medieval * 
Hindu-Moslem civilizations. His brain 
was that of a realist, like that of Vidya- 
sagara, for instance, who in spite of Ms 
special interest in old Sanskritic culture, 
was not prepared to ignore its limita- 
tions as a discipline for the modern 
mind. And while the trend of the dis- 
cussion referred to above was neither 
anti-ancient nor anti-medieval, — ^while 
indeed the conversations turned on 
topics of scientific researches into and 
sympathetic approaches to India’s past 
Iiistory, — Asutosh’s whole spirit was 
fired by the enthusiasm * 0 ! enriching the 
people of Bengal with modern institu- 
tions, and what is more, with modern 
outlook in learning as well as in life. 

The simple Bengali ‘‘Ashu Babu of 
Bhawanipur,” as known in those days, 
keen as he was on modernism, was 
necessarily a serious student of world- 
forces. And so, as soon as opportunities 
presented themselves, Asutosh knew 
how to utilize for Young Bengal the 
resources of Eur-America and Japan as 
available at Harvard, London, Paris, 
Berlin, Rome and Tokio. The founda- 
tions of the Bengali culture of to- 
morrow he sought to lay broad and 
deep in the international discoveries and 
inventions of to-day. The emissaries of 
Asutosh, scientific as well as literary, 
were in evidence in every nook and 
corner of the academic world, so to say, 
and he did not neglect to invite the men 
of science and learning from here and 
there and everywhere to the banks of 
the Ganges. 
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Equality with Foreigners 

The ambition of Asutosh went 
further. It was not enough that the 
world-forces were being brought into 
contact with the creative spirits of 
Young India, and that the exchange of 
cultures was being established in a 
direct manner. He wanted to see all 
this intercourse established on a basis of 
equality. It is the insistence on equality 
in scientific and social dealings with the 
foreigners, both at home and abroad, 
that was an ingredient in his very life- 
blood and really furnished the spiritual 
foundations of his being. 

A bit of another conversation of those 
early Swadeshi days will illustrate the 
mental and moral make-up of Asutosh. 
In one of his fighting moods he declared, 
as usual, again, in Bengali, in part as 
follows : ‘^It is your nationalist leaders, 
the SwadesMwallafs of to-day, who dare 
not appear in , public in the streets of 
Simla and Darjeeling or even in Calcutta 
with their dhoti and slippers on in the 
fear lest they be observed by their 
foreign acquaintances. But I, the son 
of a Brahman, have never in my life felt 
ashamed to expose my paita (sacred 
thread) to the gaze of these foreigners. 
Cowards at heart as these leaders are, 
how can they command respect from 
foreigners or emancipate the mind of 
Young Bengal and inculcate in young 
men the spirit of independence and 
equality in regard to the ruling forces 
of to-day?’* These words contain a 
very bitter truth and exhibit the spirit 
which years later pervaded his epoch- 
making plan and measures in connection 
with the organization of higher educa- 
tion at Calcutta. 

It was a part of his ambition to see 
the intellectuals of Young Bengal spurn 
the attitude of howto and carry their 
heads high before the intellectuals of 
Europe, America and Japan. He 


wanted to exorcise the inferiority-com- 
plex out of Young Bengal’s mentality 
by a continuous series of first-class 
achievements in every sphere. 

This was his ambition. But he was 
fully conscious of the intellectual and 
moral shortcomings of his countrymen. 
He knew that Indian youths and adults 
used to look upon foreign intellectuals 
as geniuses, as demi-gods, as avataras, 
or what not, anti behave with them as 
juniors to superiors and masters, of 
whom one ought only to beg for certi- 
ficates and letters of reeonimendation. 
It was too well known to him, besides, 
that Indian iutellectuals generally con- 
sidered their chief fir exclusive function 
to be that of surmnarizing the publica- 
tions of for(‘ign book-makers. It did not 
take him long to realize that his ambi- 
tion was yet too preunature for the com- 
mon run of Bengali and other Indian 
academicians, who, constituted as they 
were in brain stuff, were incompetent 
to emancipate themselves from their 
spiritual imbecility and hence incapable 
of asserting their claims to equality of 
treatment in the world’s republic of 
sciences and arts. The same cowardice 
that he discovered among his peers in 
regard to dhotis he found also in the 
more or less universal attitude of his 
countrymen in regard to their own in- 
tellectual worth. The measure of 
Asutosh’s greatness is the |ieight of his 
ambition or rather the depth of the 
country’s degeneracy and diffidence. 

Asutosh did not live long enough to 
take more than the preliminary first 
step towards the fulfilment of his dream. 
His ambition in this direction was indeed 
shared by a few of his contemporaries 
like Bashbehari Ghosh, Taraknath Falit 
and some other founders and benefac- 
tors of the National Council of Educa- 
tion. But, on the whole, the sentiment 
was not more than vaguely felt and in- 
distinctly realized by these contem- 
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poraries. The next step in the realiza- 
tion of Asutosh’s dream of Bengal’s 
equality with the great powers of Eur- 
America and Japan, in so far at any 
rate as a large number of individual 
achievements is concerned, can become 
a reality of every day only when the 
country is prepared to organize regular 
post-M.A. and posc-M.sc. studies and 
investigations on an extensive scale and 
in a systematic manner. The admirers 
of Asutosh and lovers of Young Bengal 
will have to ponder over this question 
for quite a while. 

Bengali Medium 

Another serious shortcoming of his 
countrymen of which Asutosh was pain- 
fully conscious was the disrespect, nay, 
contempt with which our mother-tongue 
was treated in the institutions of higher 
learning and centres of social import- 
ance. This was another item in the in- 
feriority-complex prevalent among his 
colleagues, high and low. It was there- 
fore but a part of the measures calculat- 
ed to strengthen the backbone of the 
Bengali people and compel the interna- 
tional recognition of Bengali culture as 
a modern world-force when he fervently 
espoused the cause of the Bengali lan- 
guage like that of the Bengali dhoti 
or of the Bengali intellectual. To set 
the ball rolling, the mother-tongue of 
the Bengali people was elevated by him 


to the dignity of a subject of highest m- 
struction in Bengali. 

The revolution was thereby only ini- 
tiated. But in order that man-to-man 
relations of mutual respect might be 
established between the scholars and 
scientists of Bengal and those of other 
countries the Bengali language would 
have to be made the medium of highest 
instruction, research and publication in ^ 
every science and every art in all the 
urban and rural nuclei of culture. That 
end of the revolution remains yet to be 
consummated. It is this aspect of 
Asutosh’s ambitions for Young Bengal, 
however, which should appeal to every 
Bengali in a powerful manner, because 
it is on the consummation of this re- 
volution that the heightening of our in- 
tellectual efficiency, the economy of 
time and energy in matters educational, 
and last but not least, the expansion of 
democracy in Bengali life and thought 
would in a large measure depend. 

In Ms noble ambitions for Young 
Bengal Asutosh was marked* by the 
loftiest idealism combined with the 
boldest will such as have characterized 
the nation-making enthusiasm and 
efforts of all great men of action from 
Epaminondas to Mussolini. In the 
annals of the twentieth century he is 
destined to have a conspicuous place as 
a tremendous dynamic force, as an 
embodiment of revolutionary energism 
and as a mighty marker of modern 
mankind. 



MEMORIES OF INDIA AND INDIANS 


By Sjster Devamata 


{Lain Maharaj) 

Christ said : who is greatest 

among you, let him be your servant.’^ 
By this measure of values, Latu Maharaj 
was among the greatest of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s disciples, for he was a 
living embodiment of the spirit of 
service. He was always the servant. 
He began life as the servant of man ; 
contact with Sri Ramakrishna made him 
the servant of God, and after the 
Master’s passing he became the servant 
af the servants of the Lord. Even his 
plain, thick-set body seemed built for 
carrying loads and lifting burdens- He 
lever tried to cast aside his humble 
iuties or change his Dhavftui. When in 
ater years he began to expound the 
Bhagavard-Gita and talk informally to 
:he young men who daily gathered round 
lim for spiritual instruction, I feel sure 
tie did it less as a teacher than as a 
servant of men. Some of his more 
scholarly brothers smiled lovingly and 
ndulgently at this sudden departure 
horn his usual habit of life, but one of 
:hem said to me later that after listening 
;o him unperceived, he smiled no more, 
:or he was deeply impressed by his wis- 
iom and his simple manner of setting 
t forth. In reality, Latu Maharaj was 
-.caching from the time he joined Sri 
Etamakrishna ; for more than one of the 
mmediate disciples told me they had 
earned to serve by seeing him care for 
:hc Master. 

It was as a servant, not as a disciple, 
hat he came to Sri Ramakrishna- He 
vas employed in the family of a rich 
louseholder, who was a devout follower 
)f Sri Ramakrishna. The gentleman 


was in the habit of senditig frequent 
gifts to Sri Ramakrishna, and Latu was 
the one chosen to carry them. Sri 
Ramakrishna saw, through the boy’s 
rough exterior, the glowing fervour of 
his soul. He noticed also with what 
devotion he brought his master’s offer- 
ings and how reluctant he was to turn 
homeward again ; so one day he said to 
the gentleman : arc always 

asking to do something for me, wliy do 
you not give this boy Latu to serve 
me?” The gentleman went home 
delighted and sent the boy us he might 
have sent a Chuddar or a fine-spun 
Dhoti. Latu took up his new service 
with overflowing heart. The joy of 
it lifted and lifted his tlioughl until ail 
unaware he passed from consciousness 
to super-consciousness and attained 
Samadhi. It was scarcely a month 
after his coming to the Temple that this 
happened. 

Master and disei])lc were on terms of 
the greatest familiarity. Sometimes 
Latu would scold his master as he might 
scold a little child, because he had not 
taken sufficient food ; or he would 
squat beside him like an anj^ious mother 
and coax him to eat a little more and 
still a little more. He guarded him when 
he was in Samadhi and watched over 
him when he slept. He was disciple, 
mother, guardian, and watcher, but 
above all he chose to be the, servant. 
After he took Sannyas and became 
known as Swami Adbhutananda, even 
then he held fast to Ms desire to count 
as the least among the disciples. 

My first meeting with Latu Maharaj 
was at Calcutta in Baiaram Babu’s 
house. I had gone to see Swami 
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Premananda, who had come from 
Belur Math and was stopping there 
temporarily. Swami Premananda told 
me Latu Maharaj had been asking 
for me. I rose and walked down the 
long front room where we were sitting, 
meaning to send word to him that I 
was in the house. At the door I met 
a strange Swami. I felt intuitively that 
it was Latu Maharaj and bent forward 
to touch his feet. He raised his hand in 
protest and stepped back. Then he 
stooped to touch my feet. I raised my 
hand and stepped back. A stranger 
might have taken it for a mystic dance. 
After several unsuccessful attempts we 
gave it up and never tried again. It 
was wholly unfitting that he should 
touch my feet, and his habit of always 
taking the lowlier place made him un- 
willing that I should touch his. My 
first words to him were : am so 

happy to meet you Swamiji, because I 
know that Sri Ramakrishna had a 
special love for you.’’ “My Master 
loved all equally,” was his brusque 
reply. I was a little discouraged. I 
seemed to be making so many blunders. 
He must have noticed my discomfiture, 
for suddenly he grew most cordial and 
affectionate in his manner toward me. 

From that moment we were warm 
friends. He had not lost the habit of 
carrying gifts and every few days he 
would stop at the Girls’ School in 
Bosepara Lane and leave an orange or 
a green cocoanut or some other little 
gift for me. Once, I remember, he 
brought me a miniature Bengali Gita. 
He knew I could not read it, but he 
thought I would like to have it as a 
curiosity. On these visits I never saw 
him. I only slept and ate at the 
School. The day was spent with Holy 
Mother in the upper rooms of the 
Udbodhan Office in Mukerji Lane. But 
whenever I went to Balaram Babu’s 
house we spent a short time together— 


he was living there. We never had a 
long conversation. He would express 
pleasure at some little thing I had 
brought him, ask me how I was doing, 
I would ask him how he was doing ; 
then he would speak for a moment of 
Sri Ramakrishna or Holy Mother, and 
the visit would be over. 

In English, at least, Latu Maharaj 
was a person of few words. He was 
also a person of few needs. His room 
bore witness to it. It lay immediately 
to the right of the house-entrance; the 
door was nearly always open; and as 
one passed, one could see the large 
empty space with a small thin mat on 
the floor, at the far end a low table 
for a bed ; on one side a few half-dead 
embers in an open hearth, and on them 
a pot of tea. I suspect that that pot 
of tea represented the whole of Latu 
Maharaj ’s concession to the body. 

Those who battle for the high places 
can learn a salient l^son from this 
humble disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, 
who brought honour to the lowliest 
place. He found delight in servitude 
and to him came the vision, to him 
came the close daily association wifch 
a mighty Master. He shone with the 
glory of his humble task and he glorified 
it. St. Francis of Assisi spoke often of 
himself and his friars as “servants of 
God,” and he charged his followers 
again and again to go about their labour 
in all humility and gaiety of mind. 
“What are the servants of the Lord,” 
he said, “but His minstrels, who should 
lift up the hearts of men and move them 
to joy of the spirit.^” 

Latu Maharaj may not have had a 
voice for ministrelsy, but his whole life 
was a glad song of service ; and when he 
met death, it was with a smile on his 
face and a song in his soul. That song 
of humble labour is now muted, but I 
believe it sounds on in vaster worlds and 
he is still minstrel and servant of God. 



NAYAR WOMEN OF KERALA 


By Captain A. R. Poduval, B.A.j, C.M,, M.l). (Ilamimr^?), L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S. (London) 


From tlie frequent references by 
foreigners, to the very inferior position 
- that the women of India hold in society, 
one would be tempted to think that 
there is some deliberate purpose behind 
such statements. It is not my object 
to disclose what those purposes are. 
To the Indian, it is obvious that the 
wide sweep of such remarks carries its 
own falsity with it. The standards by 
which we judge superiority or inferio- 
rity or equality in the ease of women 
may be entirely different from those of 
the West, Thus in Europe and 
America, the conception of equality of 
women may be a metamorphosis of 
behaviour, in which a woman thinks, 
acts, and generally conducts herself like 
a man. The Occidental would have us 
believe that the division of the sexes 
was an original freak of Nature, which 
we have by our vastly increasing intelli- 
gence overcome to a considerable extent, 
and that anatomical and biological 
characteristics do not necessarily under- 
lie functional peculiarities. 

In stating this, I am perfectly cons- 
cious of the nature of a custom that 
still prevails in many parts of India — 
the Purdah among certain Hindus and 
Mahomedans in Hindustan, and the 
Namburi Brahmins of Kerala, But I 
believe that the resistance to liberation 
from tliis custom, when the women once 
take it into their heads to do so would 
be nothing when compared with the 
episodes of the Suffragette movement 
in the West. There are, however, 
women of several races in India, who 
have always been free ; freer than the 
Suffragette, for the purposes of life. It 


is a freedom possessing all the advant- 
ages of opportunities, with a modest, 
natural reticence, for blatant demons- 
trations. It is a condition which does 
not tend to run into extravagance for 
its novelty, like a puppy in chains, set 
at liberty. For, the world is not quite 
agreed to tlnnk that liberty for women 
means license to do all that men have 
been hitlierto doing. Perhaps there is 
no harm in educating oneself up to the 
position of a professorial spinster, an 
aenmautical acrobat, a Justice of the 
Peace, a member of Parliament, or even 
a chaimel swimmer, when women are 
concerned. If this is the freedom, the 
equality or the absence of inferiority 
emphasi7,ed upon, all that I can say 
is, that India has a very old civiliza- 
tion, with a social polity that has passed 
through several experiences, and which 
has been tempered l)y age and a sustain- 
ing philosophy of life. The civilization 
of Europe is not six centuries old. 

One of those provinces in India where 
women have been entirely free, from 
the time of any historical record, is 
Kerala. I have already stated that the 
Namburi Brahmins are an exception. 
Among a large number of the Christian 
population, the degree of freedom 
among women would appear somewhat 
limited, but there is no rule to restrict 
any of their movements. But the type 
of womanhood that sits exalted in her 
own realm, like a queen, is the Nayar 
lady of Kerala. She has never known 
what it is to be an inferior sex, any 
more than she can conceive of Eve in 
the Garden of Eden as inferior to 
Adam, But there is a certain demure 
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simplicity about her which instinc- 
tively disfavours the idea of getting 
desexed in a scramble for the fruits of 
the world with men. At least it used 
to be so till very lately, when they 
too have partly begun to get infected 
with the exciting thrills of the eman- 
cipation movement from the West. In 
such cases, we have invariably found 
that they have been obsessed by false 
conceptions, believing wrongly, of 
course, that what applies to the women 
of the West applies to them also. 

However, when women in Kerala 
wanted to take University degrees; to 
get employed in the services ; to become 
doctors, and School Inspectresses, and 
members of legislative councils, the 
process went on without creating so 
much as a ripple on the surface of the 
social current. Nobody ever question- 
ed their right to do so, or their powers 
to achieve their aims. There was no 
necessity in their case to stand in knots 
in the public streets, with arms up their 
sleeves, ready to break open post-boxes 
and shop windows. No policemen 
formed a cordon around them. It was 
as if the course of the current was very 
insidiously altered, without producing 
any rush or overriding of banks. 

I believe, most sensible Nayar women 
even to-day have no misconceptions 
about the pride or power of ojSice as 
in any way ^mparable to their queenly 
dignity at home. We might expect in 
the course of a few years a few up- 
starts in society, who have stumbled 
into some position on the accident of 
an academic career, to become rene- 
gades to Jhe domestic spirit ; especially 
if they have not known the refined 
chastening influences of a decent home. 
But those who have felt their power in 
the domestic circle, the sovereignty in 
their homes, acquired through genera- 
tions, will not commit the folly of 
thinking that serving in an office is in 


any way a substitute for reigning in 
their houses. 

For the Nayar gentleman at home 
is, at best, a dignified non-entity. Not 
that he can be swayed about and 
imposed upon by the lady of the house ; 
but he soon enough understands that 
he has to reserve his uncouth rough- 
ness for use outside the home. The 
Nayar women of Kerala are a privi- 
leged class, who legally, morally and 
traditionally have the sole right of the 
family property. There is no partia- 
lity for a son which a daughter cannot 
equally share. So that we in Kerala 
do not raise a cry of lamentation, if 
we have no male issues in the line. A 
daughter is as good to us as a son, and 
sometimes immensely better, for she 
would have the means and the will to 
look after us, when we are broken down 
physically or materially. A scape- 
grace of a son in a family can at best 
demand to be fed in tl^e house, and 
clothed perhaps, if the other parties 
are agreeable ; but a woman* has a 
privilege, and will have to be taken 
proper care of, by the family. This 
power of woman in Nayar families of 
average respectability explains the 
scarcity of drunken husbands among 
them. I do not mean to say that all 
Nayar husbands are teetotallers; but 
drunken demonstrations, and violent 
toperish behaviour with the poker, the 
walking-stick, the kitchen stool, and 
the dhobi’s iron, are exceedingly 
uncommon among them. If a man 
comes reeling from his club, or place of 
entertainment, a good wife will hold a 
warning finger at him for the first 
offence. But if it is repeated, she could 
shut the door against his entering, and 
leave him out in the cold or the rain, 
to learn reason and good behaviour, 
and society will always take the side of 
the wife. It is assumed that the home 
is the sacred domain of the woman, in 
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which men are allowed a sanctuary on 
a decent understanding. 

One might say, without much ex- 
aggeration, that the Nayar home of 
Kerala is permeated with the woman’s 
atmosphere. But it should not be 
understood that men in such families 
are always henpecked, and under the 
thumbs of the women. It is tradition- 
ally e^ccepted that women with their 
practical instinct for the actualities of 
life are better equipped to conduct the 
several details of home management. 
They say that man at best is a clumsy 
animal, and a bachelor’s den is the 
best example of a house under the 
management of a man. 

Among Nayar girls, early marriages 
are unknown. Although to a large 
extent the selection of the would-be 
husband is a matter of parental con- 
cern, the would-be wife is always 
consulted about her likes and dislikes 
in the matter. It is seldom that 
accidental love-making launches one or 
the other of the couple into precipitate 
unions — ^to marry in a hurry and repent 
at leisure. Divorces are exceptionally 
rare in Kerala; for it is a free union, 
in which both the husband and the 


wife have sufficient freedom to exercise 
their personality. And this would 
probably account for the rarity of 
divorces ; for though there is no social 
ban against it, man is so made that he 
takes i^arfcicular care of that which he 
is most likely to lose. 

It is, however, sad to reflect on the 
insidious change that is coming over 
the ^Educated Generation,’ with their 
extravagant notions of the importance 
of woman in public services and in 
other capacities. I believe, the world 
has got on very well without such an 
unnecessary substitution of duties and 
functions ; and it has not suffered to any 
appreciable extent, because women did 
not shoulder the responsibilities of men. 
Although we arc all agreed, that women 
must be given every facility to develop 
themselves into complete women, we are 
not quite agreed that the completeness 
consists in that kind of emancipation 
which allows them the license to rub 
their flesh against men’s flesh in the 
markets of the world. Freedom for 
women is an expression that covers a 
multitude of sins, but how many virtues 
it can unfold, is a question that we can 
hardly decide at present. 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By Swami Nityaswarxjpananda 
CHAPTER XX 
Liberation-in-Life 

^ I 

® a; ^ m ® ^ m: i 

IB ^ ^ II \ n 

Janaka said : 

Taintless in myself elements where body where ^ 

or organs w where mind li where ^ or void W where 

despair W where and ? 
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Janaka said: 

. Where are the elements/ the body, the organs, the mind, 
the void, or despair in my taintless^ Being? 

[The disciple is now describing in this chapter the state of a free soul which follows, 
even while in life, from repose in Self. 

^ Ele7nents~ihe five primary elements underlying the cosmic evolution are AMsha 
(ether), Vdyu (air), Agni (fire), Ap (water) and Prithivi (earth). 

" Taintlefss etc. — the Absolute which is free from all determinants.] 

SR gr w: | 

SR SR f^RJCTtc^ ^ II R II 

Ever devoid of eontrarietiea ^ for me iriqg?' scripture w where 

self-knowledge it where not reflecting objects mind ^ where 

IT or contentment W where desirelessness w where } 

2, What is vscripture, what is self-knowledge, what is mind 
not reflecting objects, what is contentment, or what is desire- 
lessne.ss, to me who am ever devoid of contrarieties? 

^ ^ i^giT H ^ 1} 

Knowledge it where ignorance ’i (expletive) it %vhere ii or 
ii where ‘this’ ii where ^rnine’ it where ir or bondage ii where 
liberation (expletive) where or of the essence of Self Wif definable- 
ncss it where ? 

9 

3- What is knowledge or what is ignorance, v/h.at is ^1^ what 
is ^this^ or what is what is bondage or wiiat is liberation, 

what is delinableiiess , to the Self? 

^ sntsvrrfir m m i 

Ever of the Uiidiffercritiated ‘commenced’ actions 

W where liberation-in-life even w where or that 

liberatioif-at-death It v/here ? 

4. What^ are Prdrabdha (^commenced’) Karmas, what^ is 
even liberation-in-life, or what is that liberation-at-death, to 
the ever Undifferentiated? 

[' What eic.— The fruits of the ‘commenced’ (Prdrabdha) actions may be enjoyed only 
by bein^ born, and are therefore quite inapplicable to the Self which ever is and is 

never born, . . , , 

^What etc.—Jivanmukti, liberation-indife, is the usual Vedantic ideal and the 
summwn bonum. It is attained when ignorance vanishes. In this state the adept 
realises his identity of being—the undifferentiated existence. ^ .. .. 

The author refutes here the conception of Jivanmukti ; ^for to him liberation-m-Iife 
is a contradiction and is as much a creation of ignorance as bondage. He denies life 
itself as well as liberation altogether. Liberation also presupposes bondage ; but the 
Self is ever existent, ever unborn, ever free ; It has never been born, never been m bond- 
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age. The idea of even liberation is consequently a serious limitation to the seeker of 
wisdom, as it screens from him the true nature of the Self. 

The same truth applies to liberation-at-dealh, in which state the Self is permanently 
dissociated from the body. But the idea of such an emancipation also presupposes the 
truth of body and that of bondage, and therefore goes direct against the true nature 
of the Self as described above.] 

ETT ® II ^ II 

? 0 [^l Ever impersonal ^ for me doer li wlicre enjoyer 

(expletive) ^ where or motionless expression m where m or 

psychic intuition W where immediate perception ^ where or ? 

5, What is doer or enjoyer, what is motionless' expression, 
what^ is psychic intuition or immediate perception, to me, the 
ever Impersonal? 

Motionless etc . — This is a fine state of the psychic being,— a state of complete 
equilibrium in Mdyd. This is a state of knowledge in which there is depolarisation of 
the subject and the object but which is still not transcamdent knowledge. 

“ What etc . — Both psychic intuition and immediate perception are <-aned Vrittijndna 
in Vedanta Philosophy. The former is abstract and the latter is coiierete. The former 
is a kind of psychic state that immediately starts after the instruction on Tativamasi. 
This psychic state destroys all other kinds of psychism from the mind and establishes 
the psychic continuity of Aham. Brahtndsmi, which destroys the primal ignorance 
and is then itself destroyed. The latter is a kind of concrete transformation of the mind 
in the form of the pi'esented object. In this external perception the mind gt»cs out and 
takes the form of the object. The consciousness underlying the object; be<*omes identified 
with th^ consciousness underlying the mind, and the object is revealed. 

Perception in either of the above forms is not to be identified with transcen<lent 
intuition, though in each case it is direct. They have referentt^ to an object or to the 
negation of objects ; but Truth transcends both of them.] 

55N;: gi 355 ^^T g; EiVft ^REni^.g; i 
g; gi =3 ^ 33;: U \ 11 

For me who am undivided Essence #5»i: world Hi where 
aspirant for liberation Hi where or the contemplative mari m where 
man of Knowledge ^ where m or the soul in bondage W where the 
liberated soul ^ (expletive) ’Hi where ^ or ? 

6. What is the world or what is the aspirant for liberation, 
what is the contemplative man or what is the man of Knowledge, 
what is the soul in bondage or what is the liberated soul, to me 
who am undivided Essence. 

g; ® * 3 t i 

g; m ii a ii 

For me who am undivided Essence projection a where 

retraction w where ^ and end IP where means where ^ and 

seeker Ki where success ^ where or ? 
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7. What are projection and retraction, what are end and 
means, what are seeker and success, to me abiding in my own 
non-dual self ? 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

Kall-worslilp is a lecture of Sister 
Nivcdita delivered at the Kali-temple of 
Kalighat, Calcutta, od the 28th May, 
1899. The outer appearance of the 
Goddess Kali has scared a'way many 
people and deprived them of an oppor- 
tunity to receive Her blessings. Will 
the present article remove misconception 
regarding Her at least from some 
minds ? In the next issue will be pub- 
lished the eoutiimation of this lecture, 
in which Sister Nivedita will answer 
some objections to Kali-worship. . . . 
The writer of Folk Art and Its Relation 
to Naiional Cnlture has become almost 
a household word iii Bengal for his great 
labour towards the uplift of women in 
the country. Mr. Dutt has further 
widened the sphere of his activity. He 
has been recently busy trying to revive 
the Folk Art and E'olk Dance of Bengal. 
And whichever work he undertakes, he 
throws his ^whole heart and soul into 
that. We hope his services to the cause 
of rural arts of Bengal will be as valu- 
able as that done in England by Cecil 
Sharp — a name, to which Mr. Dutt 
warmly refers in his article. . . . Last 
year Dr.^ Sarkar wrote the review of 
The Religion of Man — the Hibbert Lec- 
tures of Rabindranath Tagore. Asutosh 
and His Amhitio 7 is for Young Bengal is 
only an indication as to what should be 
one^s ambition for India. . . In her short 
article Sister Devamata gives a very 
vivid pen-picture of Swami Adbhuta- 


nanda, familiarly known as Latu Maha- 
raj, — v/ho was a direct disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna and was a source of great 
spiritual inspiration to not a few per- 
sons. . . . Swami Vivekananda was all 
praise for the women of Malabar. Dr. 
Poduval gives here a glimpse of their 
culture and enlightenment. The learned 
Doctor has experience of the societies of 
both the East and the West, and as such 
he can well compare the condition of 
women in the two places. Dr. Poduval 
is a new-comer to the Prahuddha 
Bharata. We hope to jpiblish more of 
his writings in future. 

CONFLICT BEWEEN TWO 
DEMANDS 

While the country is suffering so 
much and undergoing the throes of a 
rebirth, should a scholar remain 
cloistered in his room buried in his 
books and enjoying a sort of intellectual 
luxury? — this is a question that may be 
asked by one engaged in active life and 
this may also disturb the peace of mind 
of the scholar himself. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann, a great critic 
of American life discussed this problem 
at length in an address given some time 
back at the Columbia University. 
According to him, the scholar who 
raises much hope while living a life of 
isolation, will, in all probability, dis- 
appoint all, including himself, when he 
actually engages himself in public acti- 
vity. For, public work requires the 
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experience of a man of affairs, and not 
the scholarship of the learned. A 
scholar Judges things by some standar- 
dised ideal, whereas in actual life human 
nature is found to be so much varied 
and volatile. But, then, has not the 
scholar’s life any earthly utility.^ Mr. 
Lippmann answers : 

^‘The true scholar is always radical. 
He is preoccupied with presumptions, 
with anticedents and probabilities, he 
moves at a level of reality under that of 
the immediate moment, in a world 
where the choices are more numerous 
and the possibilities more varied than 
they are at the level of practical deci- 
sions. At the level of affairs the choices 
are narrow, because prejudice has be- 
come set. At the level of thought, in 
the empire of reason, the choices are 
wide, because there is no compulsion of 
events or of self-interest. The imme- 
diate has never been the realm of the 
scholar. His provinces are the past, 
from which he distills understanding, 
and the future, for which he prepares 
insight. The immediate is for his pur- 
pose a mere fragment of the past, to 
be observed and remembered rather 
than to be dealt with and managed. 

“This view of the scholar’s life will 
seem to many a mere elegy to a fugitive 
and cloistered virtue. Yet I doubt 
whether the student can do a greater 
work for his nation in this grave 
moment of history than to detach him- 
self from its preoccupations, refusing 
to let himself be absorbed by distrac- 
tions about which, as a scholar, he can 
do almost nothing. For this is not the 
last crisis of human affairs. The world 
will go on somehow, and more crises will 
follow. It will go on best, however, if 
among us there are men who have stood 
apart, who refused to be anxious or too 
much concerned, who were cool and 
inquiring, and had their eyes on a 
past and a longer future. By 


their example they can remind us that 
the passing moment is only a moment; 
by their loyalty they will have cherished 
those things which only the disinterested 
mind can use.” 

What is true of a scholar, is true, to 
some extent, of a recluse. The ascetic 
who withdraws himself from the world- 
ly life to concentrate all his energies on 
the realization of the Self, becomes very 
often the butt of attack as not serving 
the interest of the nation or of humanity. 
This view proceeds from the misunder- 
standing as to the meaning of action. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the play 
of simply the muscular energy is action 
and that that is the only way of serving 
a nation or humanity. The man who 
finds out the Ultimate Reality in the 
depth of his meditation serves no less 
the cause of mankind. And from that 
standpoint should be judged the life of 
also those who sincerely strive for the 
above ideal, though they have not as 
yet been successful. And many will 
think it useless to throw themselves into 
the whirlpool of action unless the goal 
and the end of all actions is determined : 
“before living he will like to know how 
to live.” 

Is there not a chance that one who 
lives on this idea will spend his whole 
life in preparation and the benefit of his 
service will be lost to the world ? Well, 
those also serve, who stand and wait; 
and the world will be saved from the 
disservice of some because they refused 
to add to the babel of the world by 
plunging into action without knowing 
the why and wherefore of things. 

STUDENTS IN JAPAN 

It is not in India alone that the pro- 
blem of the educated unemployed has 
become very keen. We understand 
from Present-day Japan (1981) that 
the problem is as serious in Japan. 
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About 10 years back, every Japanese 
student, coming out of the college, 
could expect to get a decent position 
in life. Now things have changed, 

‘^^At present more than sixty per 
cent, of the youthful men and women 
annually graduated from the various 
colleges and special schools, who 
number some 35,000, cannot get posi- 
tions however hard they try,” Even 
brightful and promising students fare 
no better. That means that an invest- 
ment of some 10,000 Yen has been 
practically lost. 

This has naturally turned the 
thought of the students to make deeper 
study of the social science as a prelimi- 
nary step to remove social iniquities. 
And as many of them turn to Marxism 
and Leninism, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion is taking steps to keep them safe. 
One of the devices adopted to keep 
students away from undesirable influ- 
ences is to encourage sports and keep 
the students engaged. ^‘But sports are 
not always pursued only with their pri- 
mitive objects, the training of bodies 
and the fostering of sportsmanship, but 
with the secondary object of keeping 
students from treading into dangerous 
ways, by fatiguing them and leaving 
them no time to care for other things,’’ 

Western games such as baseball, 
rugby, football, etc., have found their 
ways amongpt the Japanese students 
also, whose imagination has been cap- 
tured by them as is the case in India. 
And in Japan also these sports are 
practically monopolized by a few athe- 
letes and the rest are simply spectators ; 
and as such the main utility of sports, 
namely the physical development, is 
lost. 

The student life of the present Japan 
is greatly disturbed by frequent strikes 
for their legitimate or fancied grie- 
vances against the teachers and the 
authorities. The writer regrets that 


"‘Whatever the cause of the strikes, 
they are maintained like the ordinary 
strike labourers. Doubtless, the strike 
tactics are learned from labourers.” 

Japan is an independent country and 
noted for the patriotism of its people. 
But unfortunately many of the ills of 
the student life in Japan can be traced 
to the Western influences and to the 
imitation of the darker aspect of the 
life in the West. Our young men may 
take a good lesson from their brethren 
in Japan, 

DANGER OF IMITATION 

While in Persia, Poet Rabindranath 
Tagore gave a sound note of warning 
to modern Persians who want to copy 
America in culture. He asked them to 
read Spengler’s book on European 
civilization which raises searching ques- 
tions about the destiny of the modern 
civilization. He pointed out how 
America herself is faced to-day with 
impending crises. “We in the^East,” 
said he, “must ponder seriously before 
we go in for hasty imitation of Western 
life in its totality. There is a profound 
maladjustment somewhere at the very 
basis of European life. Everywhere 
there is material well-being, but happi- 
ness has vanished.” The Eastern 
nations have really before them a 
dangerous problem, on the careful 
solution of which depends the future of 
the modern civilization. 

THE SIGN OF THE TIMES 

The world is now a more united whole 
with all its nations than what it was 
several centuries ago. The present 
times have, as it were, brought the 
world closer, so far as co-operation and 
interdependence of nations is concerned. 
Men there are, who now try to look 
upon the interests of nations as those 
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of the world itself. This angle of vision 
has been widened due to the necessity 
of the times, Mr. Nichoias Murray 
Butler, the Nobel Peace Prize Winner 
for 1931, observes that ‘‘the funda- 
mental fact of our times is that we are 
living in a new kind of world, a v/orid 
of independent, if you please, but also 
of interdependent nations, no one of 
which can long prosper or gain infiii- 
ence without the co-operation and con- 
currence of its fello^v-nations. Until 
men generally get this fundamental fact 
in their heads they will have no under- 
standing of our ibnes and can make 
no possible or practical contribution 
towards the solution of the really 
appalling problems which confront us 
on every land.” This deep-seated 
remark gives us a clue to the real 
happiness of the humanity at large. 
The world can progress further and 
nations can be more friendly, if the 
intellectual, economic, political and 
religious affairs of countries are directed 
with tlTe above fundamental fact in 
view. Without sacrificing the peculiar 
interests of a nation, men at the helm 
of affairs can, if they please, do some 
substantial good towards the well- 
being of the fellow-nations. 

THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
LEADS 

The system of imparting education 
through the medium of a foreign 
tongue, that is in vogue in India, Lord 
Ronaldshay calls a unique experi- 
ment without any parallel to it in any 
part of the world. Yet that is the 
method that has been followed since the 
introduction of English education in 
the country. It is a happy news that 
the Calcutta University has decided to 


change this pernicious system as far as 
Secondary Education is concerned and 
heiicelorth all subjects exce|>t English 
arc to be taught ih rough the medium 
of the veriiacuiar. As was expected, 
this new decision has been univer- 
sally welcomed with great enthusiasm. 
No doubt this will renio\T a great 
burden from the shoulder of the young 
boys of Bengal and conduce not only 
to their iiitelleetuai but also physical 
W'eli-being. For, irnuimerable are the 
boys T/ho yearly Siierifco Iheir health 
to the University because they have to 
undergo HereuleriU labour to learn 
a subject through a loreign tongue. 
After the new system has v/orked for 
some lime, people will wonder why it 
had not been introduced so long. 

Though the new decision has been 
arrived at years after tiie death of Sir 
Asutosh, the main credit of it v;ill go 
to him, for it was he who first found 
“the place for his mother-tongue in step- 
mother’s hail.” 

We hope vcriiacular as a medium of 
instruction will be gradually intro- 
duced in imparting Higher Education 
also and tlie lead of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity will be followed by other Indian 
Universities. 

“VANISHING INDIA” 

In June last, an exhibition of about 
ISO paintings took place at the Imperial 
Institute, South Kensington. The paint- 
ings were drawn, showiiig typical scenes 
of Indian life— from Maharajas down to 
the low^est strata of the society. It was 
Mr. Hubert Stowitts who made all the 
paintings. He was astonished at the 
rapid Europeanization of India during 
this century. So, he gave to the exhibi- 
tion the name of “Vanishing India.” 
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THE BODHISATTVA DOCTRINE IN 
iUDDHIST SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 

Har Dayal, M.A., Pli.D. Published by 
Cegan Pauly Trench, Trubner 8^' Co., Ltd., 
jondon. 392 pp. Price 18s, 

This book is essentially a book of research. 
The author seems to have closely studied his 
;ubjec.t from all available sources, for he says 
lothing which is not supported by accurate 
luthorities. He has frequently — almost in 
ivery page — cited authorities and freely 
:iuo ted from them. This has made the volume 
a weighty book of reference but has at the 
same time taken away much of its freshness. 
The volume is a compendium of information. 
It is a Buddhist digest. 

The book, as the title indicates, develops 
the Bodhisattva ideal. The Bodhisattva ideal 
holds up before us the unfoldment of life 
as conceived by the Mahayana Buddhism. 
The great attraction of Mahayana system 
lies in the promise it holds up before humani- 
ty — the possibility of attainment of the 
Bodhisattva stage by all and the freedom 
from the chords of spiritual individualism 
and separateness and of being actuated by 
the nobler instinct of helping humanity to 
reach this stage of life. 

The Bodhisattva ideal inherent in every 
soul has been the inspiring message of Maha- 
yana Buddhism and the author has helped 
the understanding of this ideal by his volume. 
He has begun with a clear definition of the 
Bodhisattva ideal and has traced the his- 
tory and orientation of the ideal- He has 
given the full meaning and implication of the 
truth of the rrieal and has narrated very 
definitely the steps through which the ideal 
is actualised in life. He has indicated how 
the ideal of enlightenment which first 
attracts and influences, gradually realises 
itself through a rigorous discipline of will, 
purification of thought and habits of concen- 
tration. T^e author has given a detailed 
analysis of the Dhyanas preliminary to en- 
lightenment. Be then advances an explana- 
tion of the Pdramitas and the Bhumis — ^the 
perfections and the stages, or more properly 
the spiritual perfections and aspects of life 
which reveal themselves to the adept and 
also narrates the conflicts and the struggles 
that inevitably try the strength of the 


longing for enlightenment. The most appeal- 
ing chapter is the chapter of the Pdramitas 
and specially that portion of it which dis- 
cusses the Prag7id Pdramiia. Nirbana has 
been the most promising as well as the most 
perplexing ideal in Buddhism. No two 
teachers agree as to its true import and 
significance. The author has quoted almost 
all the authorities on the subject, but he has 
not ventured any opinion himself, Prajnd-’ 
Pdramita is the finest flowering of the lifers 
tree of wisdom and the final fruition which 
is reared up by ethical and meditative perfec- 
tions. The author has given detailed analysis 
of the Pdramita, and his discussion of the 
Pdramita has been very interesting inas- 
much as it exhibits the contradictory con- 
ceptions to it. The conception of Nirvana 
has been positive, negative, and neither- 
positive-nor-negative. The author has also 
in this connection explained at length the 
doctrines of dependent origination {Pratitya- 
Samutpdda) and shows how the Bodhisattva 
understands the truth of dependent origina- 
tion and becomes free from afl delusion. The 
author has indulged in a long discussion re- 
garding the meaning of Sunyatd, and has 
freely quoted diverse authorities. But we 
think that no new light has been thrown 
upon it. It is not the author’s fault. The fact 
is that understanding in logical terms of 
what is from the nature of the ease non- 
logical or aconceptual will always defeat 
itself. Life’s complete flowering and frui- 
tion transcend the bonds of conceptual 
thinking and there always remains some in- 
explicability of the Ultimate Truth. 

The author has given a description of the 
Bhumis — stages, psychical perfections and 
realisations revealed in the way to Nirbana ; 
these stages put forth the fiiner phases of 
the psychic being that reveal themselves to 
the aspirant soul. They are the invariable 
consequence of a purified and chastened 
being. The psychical perfections and powers 
are consequent on the fineness and the 
subtlety of the psychical being. The author 
has given complete descriptions of the 
Bhumis. 

The book is a mine of information. The 
author has refrained from giving any con- 
clusion upon the fundamental problems dis- 
cussed therein. The book is written from 
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the standpoint of life and its ideal, hnfc the 
living touch oi life is absent from it. 

THE RURAL COMMUNITY ANO TUE 
SCHOOL. The Jtkssage of Negro ami other 
American Schools for liniiu. By U. S. 
Krislinayya, Jil.A., Ph.D. .l.s'sorarOVju Prc.ss, 
5, Russell Street^ Calcutta. X XiV HU p/o 
Price cloth Rs. 2j- i pa])cr Rr. / 4 

There is great ntted in India for an nde- 
quate Educational l*IiiI(<Hopby, that nili 
shape the schools of lo-miorrow. What is 
wanted is an analysis of the needs ami 
ideals of the communily and the bnuiudson 
of methods by whieh the sehmd nuay dirtu'tiy 
serve those ends by training the future 
citizens on right lines. 

We weh'ome Dr, Krlshnuyya's btmk \\hieh 
is very stiggestivc and though t~provoking 
and recommend it to all lovers of educu- 
tion. Mere are reeorde<l the reswits of a 
thorough study of three? typical institutions 
developed in America to nuad. e»>ndiiions 
similar to those prevailing in most of the 
villages in India. The study is followed by 
an iilumtnaling diseussion of the ways and 
means of ajjplying these lessons to our own 
country. 

It is recognfzed that there is no lK*l.t.er 
or cheaper agency possible than the village 
school for leavening th<‘ nation as a who!<% 
since nearly (JO })er <Hjnt of the people live 
away from cities. As such the importance 
of the problems <iis(*uss(‘d herein will be 
fully iindersl<K)d and appreciated. 

The aceouiit of the Penn Hehool is the 
study of “how rough men an<i women of 
the fields, ignorant of the ordinary prac- 
tices of society were let! first fr<»m their 
distress and ignorance and later from their 
pathetic yearning for Latin and Ueonu^try 
and taught to identify education with home- 
making and diversified cultivation.*’ The 
motto of “Berry Schools” is “Be a lifter, 
not a learner” and the etiucation imparted 
therein is true to this ideal. The most inter- 
esting part of the book is that whieh deals 
with “Extension Work” among the Negroes, 
initiated by the late Booker T, Wash- 
ington and copied afterwards by the IT, S. A. 
Department of Agriculture. The ’Movable 
School’ carrying a gramophone, a lightning 
plant, a moving picture outfit, a stock of 
farm implements and home conveniences 
travelling all through the year and visiting 
all parts of the State, especially regions 
of access by railway, has achievcil 


womhu's uinung the Xegvues and has 
“ehangetl a t-ryin^^ raM* to a. tryin^t race.” 

As has be»*n rightly ob.fi'ved, it ^eis do’.vn 
where people can un b r-faud, touelu-a hotiom 
and lifts. 

Tit indicate hou iniifli neetls to be done 
in mir ewn eoimtry befnre the Rural School 
c;»n becfune a vii;d a;.:enr;v" hn* nuad service 
and iinprov<'»nnit . tiu* authnr points out the 
main (lefts t.s t»f prcMud day Indian village 
(‘dncatitjii, Tiiest* Hr<‘ ‘hnadenuiitc s<‘hot)Iing 
facilities, uiisnitablc imihlings, casual attend- 
ance, tin* slnni daratien uf selniat life, 
inahidjustincnl te rural conuit ioiCJ, inellicient 
instruction, an irndevant and literary curri- 
(‘iihim, inddlt rera-c tu I lie cultivation of 
desirabh* altitiide.s and customs, a Itikt-worm 
and under paid staif, poorly equipped and 
badly trained ttneian-. and the failure to 
(‘inphasi/.e (‘ojuinunit y leadeeship iu tbt* pre- 
paration and work of tht* tcatduus.” 

A perusal <d' the hof*k hrinijuing with ideas 
will not tail t*? give an inteUigiml guidance 
ill the .solid itui ol the problems lu'hua' the 
Indian Kdueutor, 

A NEW Mt)I)EL U!' THE UNIVERSE 
(Ruixuui.i’.s or Tiu; PHYeunUMueAi. Mf/hiod 
IN rrs Ari‘Mt'\'i'UiN rn ibuHiruMN tu' Si'iKNCR, 
\st) Aur). By lb D. Oiispcnsky, 
Puhlisfutl fnf RfLUiH Ptui!. Ttmch, Tvuhnej' 
iV f’o., I Ad. as 74* Vnrtrr Lane, K. C. London, 
5.'4 pju Pfiir Mn. 

The hook prinddes a very iat«‘r(sst trig read- 
ing and gives a (dertr insight into the 
wau’king of the hufium mind in viirions 
ebmes, both in aneieid ttnd nnaleru times. 
The autiior jnir.sues the psychological method 
of study, which he dcline.s us “nothing other 
than the re%adation of all values from tlie 
point of view of tlieir own i>sychologieal 
meaning and independently of the outer and 
acemnpanying fiiets on the basiH of which 
th(*y are geinnatUy judged.” 

The book is very ambitious in ilJt scope 
which rniige.s from the old aymboliam of the 
Tarot to the modern theory of relalivity. 
But on account of this very cxlcnaivenesa, 
the thoiightfi prcjicnted in vartmn places 
seem to lack the necessary pfeciRion and 
profundity, which detracts from its otherwise 
high merits. 

For example, the nutbor says: “Kama- 
krialmit was both a Yogi anti a monk at the 
same time hut more a monk than a Yogi. 
His followers so far as can Iw; Judged by 
information to be found in literature, have 
gone partly in a religious ami partly in a 
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philosophical direction, although they call 
it Yoga.*' We cannot make out what he 
means by the phrase, “more a monk than 
a Yogi.** Does he imply that Y'oga is 
something dilTerent from religion and 
philosophy ? 

Again with regard to the problem of sex 
he says many things wliieh will hardly find 
general accepUinee. 

SANSKUIT 

THE ISAVASYA UPANiSIIAD with Shi 
Sankarv’s CO m.\! i:\TAiiY. Edited by Y. 
Subrahmanya Sarma. The Adhyatma Prahash 
Press Book Deputy Chaniarajpei^ Bangalore 
City. JfH pp. Price 0 as. or 9d. 

This neaiiy printed edition contains 
Sankara's eommentary with short notes 
supplied by the Editor to help a beginner 
in the slufly of the original in an appre- 
ciative way, Ti lien cumbered by commen- 
taries and .sub-eomnienlaries.’ It gives also 
references to parallel passages in the other 
works of Sankara, a Summary of the Upa- 
nishad and two Indices — one, of the lines in 
the text, the other, of the important words 
in the commentary. Indeed this is one of 
the nicest editi«>ns of the Isopanishad we 
have come across, anfl would like to request 
the Editor to bring {>ul other Upanishads 
elso in this plan. 


BENGALI 

Advaita Siddhi, Vol. II. Translated by 
I*andit Yogendranath Tarka-Samkhya- 
Vedantatirtha of Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 
and edited by Pandit Rajendranath Ghose. 
Published by Kshetra 2 )al Ghose, 6, Farsi 
Bagan Lane, Caleuita. 8O4 pp. Price Es. 10 
(with Vol L). 

As in the first volume, the author has 
given his own commentary to the famous 
work of Sri Madhusudana Sarasvati in the 
present edition of Vol. II. He has given a 
literal translation of the original in chaste 
Bengali and added a lucid explanation 
thereof. The learned Pandit has brought out 
this edition with equal mastery over the 
abstruse points of the Advaita Philosophy. 
The way in which he has tackled the issues 
under discussion is highly admirable and 
convincing. In this volume also is appended 
the text of Nydydmrita of Vyksatirtha. It 
has also been translated in Bengali by the 
author. The volume is enriched by a 
learned introduction by Pandit Rajendranath 
Ghose who has so ably refuted some of the 
popular ideas that stand in the way of study- 
ing the Vedas and the Vedanta Philosophy. 
A student of the Advaita Phifbsophy will un- 
doubtedly be highly profited by this intro- 
duction and the masterly handling of the 
subject-matter by the erudite author. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


A COJ^^ETABLE DEATH 

A letter from the Advaita Ashrama, 
Benares, dated lOth August, says: 

Yesterday at 5-15 p.m., Swami Sridhara- 
nanda of the Advaita Ashrama passed away 
in a wonderful way. The manner of his 
death so much astonished us that we cannot 
sufficiently ^^xpvcss our feelings, and hence 
also I cannot resist the temptation of giving 
you the details. 

Since the night of the 14th Swami Sri- 
dharananda had been ailing. As it gradually 
took a serious turn, he was removed to the 
indoor hospital of the Sevashrama. From 
the night of the 15th his condition became 
alarming. Sometime he betrayed anxiety 


for his life, i.e., showed as if he was afraid 
to meet death. But soon this attitude passed 
away. On the 17th afternoon in presence of 
many he said, addressing H., “Brother, now 
is the time of a great test in life.” On the 
18th at about 10 in the morning he said 
to R. and many others : “The body will drop 
off at 5 p.m.’* We altogether dismissed such 
ideas, thinking them to be the imagination 
of his mind. For though we gave up all 
hope of his recovery, we did not think that 
the end would be so near. When it was 
about three, his hands and feet began to be 
cold. The news was whispered round in both 
the Ashramas and all began to gather round 
his bed. It was found that he was repeating 
the name of God and alternately trying to 
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raise himself up and then again resting on 
the bed. This restless attitude continued 
from the very beginning. But now, when 
rising, he at times took almost to the medi- 
tation posture. He then uttered the word 
'Gurudev' and asked for the picture of 
Maharaj (Swami Brahmananda). That was 
given to him. He looked at it steadfastly 
and touched his head with it. His hands and 
forehead were cold, but his head was per- 
spiring. We thought that the death might 
occur at about 9 or later. Then he asked 
for the picture of Sri Ramakrishna, and with 
that touched his head. From now till the 
end, he continually uttered the name of God 
— at intervals touching the head with that 
picture with his own hands— and asked 
others to do the same. He showed signs of 
great annoyance, if anybody talked of any- 
thing else. One of us asked him, ‘^Do you 
feel much pain?’’ ‘^What painl” he replied 
with firmness. It was about 4-45. But even 
then nobody thought that all would be over 
in about a quarter or half an hour. Now he 
made an effort to sit up which an atten- 
dant resisted. At this he made a piteous 
appeal to allow him to sit. He was helped 
to do so. Two or three minutes later he 
again laid hfmself on the bed. A few 
moments after 5, without giving others to 
understand it, with a sudden jerk he rose, 
holding the hand of one near by, and was 
in a meditation posture. Even now nobody 
imagined that he was going to die presently. 
In another two minutes he felt difficulty in 
breathing. The room was packed up with a 
crowd of people. Two attendants supported 
him from behind, hut they felt, to their great 
surprise, that he was not resting on them. At 
times his body reclined, but again he sat 
erect. Seeing this condition, none thought 
it advisable to put him in a lying posture. 
Gradually his eyes became steadfast on the 
brows. Twice or thrice there was the mov- 
ing of his lips and muscles on the face, and 
to our great astonishment we found that his 
hands folded themselves together, touched 
the forehead and then were at rest at the 
breast as in a posture of prayer. Just at that 
moment, the two attendants supporting him, 


felt that the weight of his body fell on them : 
It was all over. 

As we were seeing this sight the verse of 
the Gita constantly came to our mind : 

He who ineditaLes on Him thus, at the 
time of death, full of devotion, milk the mind 
unmoving, and also by the power of Yoga, 
fixing the whole Prana betwixt the eye- 
brows, he goes to that Supreme, Resplendent 
Purusha. 

Swami Sridharananda joined the Order at 
a good old age — when he was past fifty. For 
some time he worked at the Ramakrishna 
Mission Sevashrama, Vrindavan. For the 
last fifteen years or so he was at the Advaita 
Ashrama, Benares, living a quiet life of 
meditation, radiating peace and sweetness 
around. His steadfastness to the daily duties 
was remarkable and an outstanding trait of 
his character was his great Guru-Bhakti, 
which made him dauntless under all circums- 
tances. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA SEVASHRAMA, 
SHYAMALATAL, DEORI, ALMORA 

The Sevashrama has served the poor 
patients in the midst of deep Himalayan 
jungles for the last seventeen years. Its 
annual report for 1981 gives a brief account 
of the work done there. The total number 
of patients treated during the year was 1715, 
of whom 1701 were outdoor patients and 14, 
indoor ones. The patients came from 
Kumaon, Garhwal, Nepal and various other 
distant places. 

Owing to the prevailing economic depres- 
sion, the Sevashrama has suffered a good 
deal from a remarkable fall in subscriptions 
during the year under review. This has 
greatly hampered its work and depleted its 
limited stock of medicines which have to 
be replenished immediately. This may cost 
Rs. 250 at least. Contributions, how- 
ever small, will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by Swami Virajananda, the 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Sevasrama, Shyama- 
latal, P.O. Deori, Via Chapapawat, Dt. 
Almora, U. P. 
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anira stpt TO f gs rhra i” 

“Arise ! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.*’ 


NOTES OF CONVERSATION WITH 
SWAMI TURIYANANDA 

[From the Diary of a Disciple] 


80th Aprii., 1922. 

In the course of conversation Swami 
J, told Swami Turiyananda, ‘^Many 
give up spiritual practices at last merely 
because of weariness as they are not 
encouraged by any indication of 
success.’^ 

Swami ; **Why, not get weary in 
acts of sense-enjoyment ? In that every- 
body is full of energy— people are even 
ready to borrow energy from others and 
get sense-enjoyment. Yayati borrowed 
youth from his son and enjoyed the 
world for a thousand years. The talk 
of getting wearied comes only with 
regard to spiritual practices. That is all 
nonsense. #They have no liking, they 
get no taste — hence they feel tired. 
After going through spiritual practices 
for some time, they think, ‘No result is 
found here, we were rather better in 
our worldly life/ 

‘*Eather than besmearing the body 
with mud and undergoing the trouble 


of washing that, it is better tl^t one 
keeps at a safe distance from mud. 
But how many can do that? So Sri 
Ramakrishna would say that it is better 
to have a little of worldly enjoyment. 
But then it must be accompanied with 
due discrimination. This round of 
birth and death, death and birth, the 
falling of of one body and the taking 
of another— through this process one is 
gradually going towards progress.” 

From the verandah, Swami Turiya- 
nanda went inside the room. On 
hearing some noise, he asked me what 
was that about. I told him that S., 
S. and N. along with a coolie boy were 
digging earth and clearing a drain. On 
this he remarked, “All day long they 
will be busy that way. They don’t 
feel tired in that. And ask them to 
meditate for five minutes, at once 
comes the complaint of getting tired. 
So much outward is the tendency of 
their mind 
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4th May, 1022. 

Talk was going on about the Maha- 
samadhi of revered Swami Brahma- 
nanda, who had passed away only a 
few days back- Swami Turiyanaxula 
and the Sannyasins and Brahmacharins 
in the room, all were deeply pliingCHi 
into grief. After much sorrowing over 
the melancholy incident, Swami Turiya- 
nanda said ; 

'^‘What a great power is imbechled in 
words I Though we may be repeating 
that all is unreal, that this world is 
false, yet suppose I tell you u harsh 
word (addressing Swami J.),— I have 
got no weapon in my haiuls arul shall 
not assault you also ; no, nothing of the 
kind — that word alone will create a dis- 
turbance in your mind. Wlien there is 
so much power in evil wc*rds, why 
should there not be power in the Maha- 
vakya (certain great mystic words)? 
But as we have no faith in the Maha- 
vakya or Mantras, etc., they do not 
becoim effective in our life. Words, 
again, are of two kinds — spoken and 
written. Something is written in a 
letter etc, ; I am not saying anything 
at all, still on simply reading that, you 
will have a reaction, good or bad, in 
our mind. And again, how funny I— 
there will not be the same effect upon 
each and all. Suppose there are many ; 
some will be affected, some not* Those 
who are concerned with the particular 
thing — they only will be affected. 
While discriminating, it seems that 
there is nothing, but a moment after, 
everything comes. When there is no 
object of sense-enjoyment in front and 
you discriminate, you may feel that you 
have got no weakness* But as soon 
as the object of temptation comes, you 
are upset. We discriminate, no doubt, 
but after dedng that foe some time, we 
give up the habit. And its result is 
be aitaMIshed in dis- 
^ One must dwell in 


Witliout that no result %vill he got. He 
is indeed wis<;% whose nniul docs not 
react though the objects <jf tcTuptation 
come before him. This is the test. 
When your miiui has attained to that 
stage, then only you %vill kiiow, *Yes, 
it is all right.’ ” 

Then the Swami hc^gun to narrate to 
us the story (jf C^hudalu and the king 
Shikhidhwaju frmn the 
Hiiinayann^ h<iw the wife Chuduki, who 
had attained Self-kuowlctige, gradually 
gave her husband the knowledge of 
Brahman. He also told us that it was 
when her husband renuiiju^d unaffected 
even in the preseiiee of the (jhjeet of 
temptation that she became doubtless 
that her htjsluiiul hud kntiwn Brahman. 

Then he saiil, “Duality nothing. It 
has come only from here (pointing to 
his heart). It vanishes, if one will only 
shake it oft with a will. If (me do not 
want sensc-eiijt»yment, if one hate the 
approach of any themght regarditig that 
in the mind, eff their own accord will 
all desires for sense-objects fly away 
from one. Suppose I do not like the 
company of a purtieular individual, 
do not talk with him, I show my 
constant dislike lor him, then in a 
few days he of his own accord will 
be off from me. One succeeds in 
driving away the desires for sense-en- 
joyments, if oiily one make an effort 
for that. It is only because we remain 
clinging to sense-objects, desire for them 
does not leave us. It is just like the 
catching of the birds by fowlers. Do 
you know what they do? Over the top 
of two sticks they tic a string. The 
bird comes and while going »to sit over 
it turns down. But the bird thinks 
that the string has fastened it and with 
that thought it remains strongly clasp- 
ing the string with its nails— ^oes not 
leave it off. And fowlers, who remain 
near by, suddenly take bold bf the bird 
and put It m the bag. 
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“There was a king and he had a friend 
— a holy man. The king would very 
often say to his friend : Just release me 
from the worldly bondage, just make me 
free. The holy man would give him 
many instructions, such as, the mind is 
the cause of bondage, the mind is the 
cause of freedom, etc. But the king 
was persistent in his request ; ‘Just 
make me free.’ One day the holy man 
firmly caught hold of a pillar and re- 
peatedly began to request the king, 
‘Friend, just disentangle me.’ The king 
said, ‘Why don’t you let go the hold?’ 
The holy man replied, ‘No, you must 
disentangle me.’ The king replied, ‘A 
great fun indeed ; you yourself have 
clasped the pillar tightly and at will 
you can leave it off; but no, you will 
request me to come to your rescue. 
Why don’t you yourself give it up?’ 
Then the holy man left the pillar and 
said to the king, ‘It is the same case 
with you. You yourself are clasping the 
worldly objects and yet you constantly 
request me to release you. Why don’t 
you yourself give them up ?’ Then the 
king understood the whole thing. 

“M.’s eldest son died, M.’s wife came 
to Sri Ramakrishna and began to weep 
bitter tears. I was then near by. 
Latu (afterwards Swami Adbhut- 
ananda) was only a child. So he 
sternly said to M.’s wife, seeing her 
weep so mutfjh, ‘At other times you 
talk of knowledge, devotion, etc,, where 
are these things now gone ? Have they 
now vanished?’ His words greatly 
appealed to me. I told him, ‘Nice has 
been your remark !’ 

“Very often if you thus speak stern- 
ly to a person at the time of any grief 
and sorrow, it becomes very effective — 
the influence of Tamas goes off thereby. 
At the time of happiness everybody can 
remain calm, — can discriminate, but 
one stands the real test if one can re- 
main so even at the time of adversity. 


At that time one should summon up 
great strength — one should make a great 
effort to remain strong. If one yields 
to weakness at that time, grief will 
overwhelm him — will altogether ruin 
him. At the time of danger and diffi- 
culties, sorrows and miseries, one should 
remain calm and patient. Nelson was 
surrounded by enemies on all sides. 
When the information was brought to 
him, he replied, a great hero as he was, 
‘My feet may dive deeper and deeper’ 
— meaning, enemies have surrounded 
me, all right, I will fight tooth and nail. 
In the same way, let adversity come as 
much as may, I will fight with that — 
that should be one’s attitude.” 

9th May, 1922. 

“It is very hard indeed to control the 
mind. But that must be done anyhow ; 
there is no other go. A partridge laid 
eggs on its nest in a tree on the sea- 
shore. But during a flow tide, the sea 
took away all the eggs of the bird. 
The bird said to the sea entreatingly, 
‘Please give back my eggs.’ But the 
sea paid no heed to its words. On that 
the partridge threatened the sea by 
saying, ‘Well, because you are great, 
you will be so very proud? All right, 
I will bale you out completely. With 
this it began to take a little water with 
its beak and put that at a distance. On 
and on, continuously from day to day 
it was doing so, when the sage Narada 
chanced to pass that way. Finding the 
bird in such a miserable plight, he 
asked, ‘What are you doing thus, 
partridge?’ The bird replied, ‘Just 
see, revered sir, the sea has taken away 
my eggs. I have requested it so much to 
give back my eggs, but it does not. Now 
I am determined that I will bale out 
that sea.’ Narada said With a smile, 
‘Have you gone mad, dear partridge? 
You are a tiny creature, how much 
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time, how many births will it take you 
to bale out the sea?’ The bird replied, 
^Why sir, it is you all who say that 
the soul is eternal. For eternity I will 
be doing this work ; in the work I shall 
die, but when I shall be re-born, again 
will I take it up. This way I shall die 
and be born, and again and again will 
I be doing this work.’ The sage was 
much pleased with this reply of the 
bird and calling on Garuda (the king of 
birds) told him all about the partridge. 
Then the king of birds with a frowning 
attitude asked the sea to return the eggs 
to the partridge, his subject. And the 
sea through great fear had to do that. 


‘‘One should have this kind of deter- 
mination. We will control the mind 
and not let the mind control us. With 
mind we will think, and not the mind 
shall do the work of thinking through us. 
Here is my towel. With this I shall 
rub the body at my pleasure; similarly 
we ought to be able to employ the mind 
according to our will. We should ride 
the horse and not the horse, us. Let 
there be no reversal of the right process. 
The horse before the cart and not the 
cart before the horse. Swami Viveka- 
nanda would say, Mind must be made 
like a clod of earth, wherever I shall 
throw it, it will stick there.” 


COMMUNISM AS A BEMEDY AGAINST SOCIAL 
INJUSTICE 

r 

By the Editor 


Some people are born rich, get a 
better start in life or simply idle away 
their life in pomp and luxury; whereas 
there are others who though possessed of 
better parts have to incessantly contend 
against adverse and unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, and perhaps their whole 
life is spent in misery and suffering. 
The rich have a nice time of it, though 
not for any intrinsic merit of their own 
— simply because they have been 
accidentally born of rich parents, while 
the poor have to groan under perpetual 
misery and their genuine parts are ruth- 
lessly stifled for ever. That a man has 
been bom in a poor family is no fault 
of^ Ws pw, but why should he be ^con- 
decp||bed to ; lifelong sufleri^ for that? 

i his parta die of inanition 



poor raise this question ? — why this 
anomaly ? 

No use bringing God and religion to 
solve this problem. In our workaday 
life we almost all forget God and reli- 
gion; so any solution with reference to 
them will not ease the heart, though 
that may satisfy the intellect. Besides 
there is one in a million wjio has found 
genuine inspiration in the name of God 
and to whom any religious explanation 
as to the anomaly in society may bring 
solace. But what about the rest — who 
have found neither the peace of religion 
nor any happiness from the existing 
life; who find that they are condemn- 
ed to suffer lifelong while there are 
others who enjoy all good things of life ? 

We do not exactly know how much 
we are responsible for things in our life 
and how much the circumstances are 
to bo blamed for them* But it is 
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usually seen that those who always 
depend on circumstances for success in 
life meet with inevitable failure. And 
those who have won success in life have 
paid dearly for that by way of hard 
struggle and labour. So even for the 
anomaly that is seen in the society, 
how much the society itself is respon- 
sible is a problem which requires 
thoughtful enquiry. Perhaps there was 
or can be no society anywhere in which 
a perfect equality of all did or will pre- 
vail; yet society can be built on such 
a basis that greater opportunities may 
be found by those who are born under 
comparatively hard circumstances. 
Social rules and customs are the crea- 
tion of men themselves; so they are 
also responsible if a certain class of 
people find themselves hard bound and 
with no opportunity to remove their 
misery however much they may try. 
This will be the charge of the poor 
against the rich. Because the rich have 
got supreme influence in the society, 
they do not care to so change the ad- 
ministration of society that the poor 
will find an opportunity to ameliorate 
their condition — nay, the rich are try- 
ing to reap more and more advantages 
from the society without looking at all 
to the increasingly hard condition of 
the poor people. Daily the gulf of 
difference between the poor and the 
rich is becoming wider and wider. 

There was a time when the poor were 
passive and they would easily reconcile 
themselves to their hard lot. But there 
is a limit to everything, there is the 
enduring point even of patience. Now 
the poor are looking for an explanation 
as to the* existence of pitiable anomaly 
in the society and when they find the 
rich people, who are at the helm of 
the administration of society, eager only 
for their own interest and so much 
callous to their unfortunate fellow 
beings, the poor people m tip against 
2 


the richer class ; they want perforce to 
break the very foundation of society 
and to build it anew so that there will 
be equal opportunities for all. This is 
the genesis of Communism. The cry 
for equality was heard during the days 
of the French Revolution with reference 
to politics, now the same cry has been 
raised by communism with reference to 
economics. 

II 

Communists want to do away with 
the disparity of position between the 
rich and the poor. As capitalism 

stands in the way of the poor people 
ameliorating their condition, commu- 
nism wants to break down capitalism 

and equalize wealth. Communistic 

slogan is, ‘‘from each according to his 
powers, to each according to his needs.” 
According to communism, society should 
be built in such a way that each indivi- 
dual should contribute ‘his quota to 

the welfare of the society and h§ should 
get just the necessaries of his life, 
None should be allowed to surfeit, while 
there are people who are dying of star- 
vation. As in rebuilding the society on 
a new basis, the State comes as an 
obstacle, communists want to have a 
control of the State, so that they will 
be absolutely free to remodel the society 
in any way they like. Communists 
have got a missionary zeal, as a writer 
says, to propagate their doctrines and 
they are out to make their ideas accept- 
able to the whole world. They are 
making a propaganda on a wide scale 
to have their ideas translated into 
ptactice everywhere. 

Where there are sufferings, any hope, 
however false, of getting them removed 
takes hold of man’s imagination and he 
is ready to go to any length lured by 
that expectation. Terrorism of the Tsar 
become a worid-wide proverb 
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and the Russian peasants had to suffer 
the extreme misery under the Tsarist 
regime. As the sufferings of the French 
people under the tyrannical Govern- 
ment drove them to enact the French 
Revolution, the extremely miserable 
life of the Russians made the com- 
munistic ideas easily acceptable to 
them. 

Towards the end of the last Great 
War the Russians had to face the worst 
condition of misery and so it was that 
when the communistic ideas were 
spread, people became wild with the 
dream of a new creation — ^intoxicated 
with the wine of new hopes in an 
environment where nothing but dark- 
ness prevailed. They could not think 
coolly whether the new substitute they 
were going to have for their old Govern- 
ment was good or not : that they could 
break the old system was enough to fire 
their imagination and stimulate them 
into wonderful activities. As a result, 
with the breakdown of the Tsarist 
Government a reign of terror followed 
which could be paralleled only by that 
of the French Revolution. But people 
willingly submitted themselves to the 
new regime of sufferings, because they 
were blinded by a new hope. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Bertrand Russell, who 
visited Russia after the new Govern- 
ment had been set up, ‘‘In the prin- 
ciples of Bolshevism there is more desire 
to destroy ancient evils than to build 
up new goods; it is for this reason that 
success in destruction has been so much 
greater than in construction. The 
desire to destroy is inspired by hatred, 
which is not a constructive principle. 
From this essential characteristic of 
Bolshevik mentality has sprung the 
willingness to subject Russia to its pre- 
sent martyrdom. It is only out of a 
[thte different mentality that a happier 
can be created.*^ 

as- to the re^ 


condition prevailing in the present-day 
Russia. No doubt sincere and genuine 
attempts are being made to bring about 
a state in which the poor will have no 
longer the load of misery and the rich, 
the surfeit of happiness. But it is 
doubtful whether the people are enjoy- 
ing a greater freedom. Some say that 
wonderful things have been done there, 
considering the shortness of time and the 
magnitude of the task involved. Some 
say that if at all communism will rule 
the future world, the change will be 
brought about at such a heavy cost that 
one cannot be sure whether civilization 
will survive the shock. The new 
Government is however still in the stage 
of experimentation and it is difficult to 
say with certainty what its future will 
be. 

But this is an axiomatic truth that 
when the misery of a people reaches the 
extreme limit, there comes a state of 
reaction, good or bad. Generally in 
such cases there prevails an atmosphere 
of hatred or ill-will for a long time 
which is not very good for the health 
of any society. The great Indian Poet, 
though he was much impressed by 
what he saw in his visit to Russia, was 
not altogether blind to the canker that 
lay liidden in the new society that was 
going to be built up. Before leaving 
Russia, he said to an interviewer : “I 
am struck with admiration^ for all that 
you are doing to free those who were 
in slavery, to raise up those who were 
lowly and oppressed, and to bring help 
to those who were utterly helpless. . 
But in the same breath he raised a 
note of warning. He said, “For the 
sake of humanity, I hope that "you may 
never create a vicious force of violence, 
which will go on weaving an intermin- 
able chain of violence and cruelty. 
Already you have inherited much of 
this legacy from the Tsarist regime. 
It ia the wsrsfc you possibly 
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could have. You have tried to destroy 
many of the other evils of that period. 
Why not try to destroy this also?” 

When a new ideal is introduced, its 
protagonists, impelled by the enthu- 
siasm of its first introduction, can keep 
very near to it for some time. But 
after a period, when things come to 
normal course and enthusiasm turns into 
habitual duties, only men of exception- 
ally strong calibre can keep the ideal 
intact, whereas the average or larger 
number of people abuse the ideal. 
Whatever might be the merit of the 
communistic theory, its early authors 
led by the dream of a millennium 
may be particular to be true to 
it. But after the intoxication of the 
joy of inaugurating a new movement 
has subsided, what is the guarantee that 
the ideal will be safe even at the hands 
of those who will come in future ? Who 
knows that one kind of tyranny will not 
be supplanted by a new form of oppres- 
sion ? Now the Bolshevik activities 
are carried on in Russia simply by the 
force of arms : any one who however 
slightly differs from the opinion of the 
Bolshevik authority has to nm a great 
risk, — even a risk of life — ^though he may 
have previously done a great service 
in the very cause of Bolshevism. The 
Bolshevik Government is determined to 
carry on its work at any cost. It will 
crush down jvith an iron hand anything 
.that comes in the way. This is no doubt 
the example of a very strong rule and 
strong measures are necessary to intro- 
duce anything new in place of a system 
which is hoary with age. But strong 
rule has Jhis defect that unless it pro- 
ceeds from a proper hand, it is dan- 
gerous. Can any one guarantee that a 
continuous chain of conscientious rulers 
will follow even in the administration of 
a system which wants to remove the 
misery of a people who have suffered too 
long in a helpless condition? 


Ill 

It is always the minority who rule 
the majority. Everywhere people in 
general follow a handful of persons who 
are at the helm of affairs. So in order 
that a system may work well, it is as 
much necessary that the system should 
be based on very sound principles as it 
is needed that those who are responsible 
for running the systems should be of 
ideal character. As such, what is most 
essential is that the outlook of thought 
should be changed, attitude towards 
life should be set right. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that the poor people 
in every country suffer a great deal of 
misery at the hands of the richer section 
whose behaviour towards the former is 
often most callous and inhuman. But 
those who want to stand in defence of 
the poor, should be actuated more by a 
spirit of service for the oppressed than 
by a feeling of hatred for;, the oppressor. 
When the spirit of service has taken the 
place of the feeling of hatred, fhe very 
atmosphere will radiate an influence 
which will save people from becoming 
tyrants. This will be the real solution. 
Or else, a system, artificially set up by 
mere force, cannot last long ; it is 
bound to fall a prey to many abuses. 

The principles of communism ideally 
carried on can be seen in the Hindu 
joint-family system. There the people 
have got joint ownership, joint respon- 
sibility and joint share of sufferings and 
enjoyment. But what is the moving 
force behind the system ? It is the 
spirit of love. In a family, one who 
earns most shares his income, some- 
times at a considerable sacrifice, with 
those of the family who cannot earn 
enough, simply because there is a 
cementing bond of love amongst them. 
The man who makes the sacrifice is not 
conscious of it because any thought as 
to that is drowned in the spontaneous 
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overflow of love. And a joint-family 
system works well so long as at the head 
there is one whose love overflows equal- 
ly to all the members of the family. It 
has been sometimes found that a family 
which has lived very peacefully for a 
long time, falls into discord as soon as 
the head of the family dies. It is so 
because the mainspring of love has sud- 
^ denly dried up and there has been no 
substitute for that. This is true with 
regard to a society or a system of 
government also. When the people at 
the helm are actuated by love and a 
reign of mutual sympathy and eo-ope- 
ration prevails, there is peace in the 
society. And when that fails, the 
balance is disturbed and disharmony 
and dissension ensue which are difficult 
to be removed simply by the force of 
arms. 

It is idle to expect that all people will 
have equal share of enjoyment in life, 
for the simpie reason that all people 
have r^t the equal power and ability. 
Those who have greater parts or are 
more capable will soon go ahead of those 
who are inferior to them. An attempt 
to artificially equalize all is to change 
the natural order of things and go up 
against a current. But the ugliness of 
the situation can be easily removed if 
those who are superior show a keen 
eagerness to help those who have fallen 
behind in the race of life. There is one 
thing which should be greatly prevent- 
ed. Though all people cannot expect to 
thrive equally in life, it is to be pitied 
if equal opportunities are not given to 
all; — ^not to speak of the situation in 
which persons with superior merits find 
no scope for development while many 
with inferior parts have an easiet time 
of it because they inherit some special 
privileges in the society by reason of tiie 
ac(Meibt of bfirth. 

'“cdutomisato, captelista 
' 1^ dt is 


doubtful whether capitalism can be 
totally done away with. If wealth is 
prevented from being accumulated in 
particular hands, it will accumulate with 
the State which wields the power for 
preventing such accumulation. Now, if 
capitalists are likely to prove tyrants, 
the same thing may be true of those 
who are at the helm of the State. It 
is well known how democracy has 
been a great failure. For it is nowhere 
that the popul^ir will rules a country. 
It is the minority which moulding the 
popular will in its own way holds the 
sway. So the remedy will be not in the 
destruction of capitalism, but in creating 
a spirit amongst the capitalists that will 
prompt them to use their money in the 
service of their less fortunate brethren. 

Does this sound as too much theoreti- 
cal? Well, the very first principle of 
communism is no less theoretical. When 
it is said that “from each according to 
his powers, to each according to his 
needs,” — does not this appear very 
impractical? For, when a man knows 
that all the fruit of his labour will not 
go to his own enjoyment, he will very 
likely work not according to his full 
power and he may grudge a man who 
has less capability but gets more be- 
cause of his greater needs. Various 
methods have to be devised to guard 
against any abuse of that principle. 
If one can expect that the above prin- 
ciple will work well at any time, one 
can as well hope that a sufficiently 
strong appeal can be made to human 
feelings, so that people will be moved 
by pity and sympathy for the poor. 
Here comes the necessity of religion. 

In India the spirit of service was 
made into a religion. Those who had 
wealth would spend a portimi of it in 
the service of the pocurer people as a 
part of their religions duty. It is said 
in Memu that of one^s eamimg, cme- 
fourth sho*M be spent on himself, one- 
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fourth should be spent on religious 
duties and one-fourth should be spent 
on charity. So we find that wells would 
be sunk, tanks would be excavated, 
charitable institutions would be opened 
by the wealthy for the help of the 
poor. There was no ill-feeling between 
the rulers and the ruled. The former 
treated the latter with all paternal care 
and they in turn looked upon the former 
as the representatives of God on earth. 
The same relation existed till lately 
between the landlords and the tenants. 
Even the householder’s life was not 
solely for enjoyment; it was a life of 
sacrifice to the well-being of the society. 
We hear in India of kings who spent 
their all in charity, of persons who 
faced death by giving their last morsel 
of food to the famine-stricken guests. 
But, at present, love of personal enjoy- 
ment has become uppermost in the 
minds of all. The modern civilization 
foments the greed of wealth and whets 
the appetite for selfish enjoyment. 
People are running a mad race for more 
and more. No wonder that in the 
tumult and hurly-burly many will fall 
down and many will be crushed to 
atoms. 

So long as this state of affairs 
continues, one will vainly hope to pre- 
vent the stronger from crushing the 
weaker, simply by the introduction of 
this or that pleasure. When a house is 
burning, some people, in their folly, 
instead of trying to put out the fire, 
snatch things from here and there to 
save them. But to save the whole 
house, it is desirable that all energy 
should be concentrated to extinguish the 
fire first. In the same way, to bring 
about a better state in the human 
societies, any particular system will not 
suffice; it is necessary that the whole 
civilization be i^ven a different direc- 
tion, a different turn from what it is 
now- The principle underlying the 


civilization should be not to live for one- 
self, but to live for others. 

IV 

But that is a slow process — it will be 
argued. People in distress are im- 
patient of any method which will not 
immediately bring some tangible result. 
If they cannot construct anything, 
they will destroy; their oppressed feel- 
ings will try to express themselves in 
the work of destruction. It is but 
natural. It is truly said that the 
Bolshevik philosophy is prompted very 
largely by despair of more gradual 
methods. But when one thinks coolly, 
one is sure to see the danger of des- 
truction unless some other constructive 
plan has been devised. Some persons 
advocating destructions only say, ‘‘We 
shall simply destroy, there will be 
others who will construct.” This philo- 
sophy could be well supported if des- 
truction would be inevitably followed 
by construction. But this is not the 
case as a matter of fact. Do*we not 
find things which have been destroyed 
for ever, and the world has to mourn 
their loss eternally? 

To avoid such a dangerous situation, 
the responsibility lies more with the 
oppressor — if we may use the term — 
than with the oppressed; more with 
those who have given the cause of 
grievances than with the aggrieved ; 
more with the rich than with the poor ; 
more with those who hold the authority 
than with those who have submitted to 
it for ages. If the former lend a help- 
ing hand to the latter, if they show 
keen sympathy not only in words biiff: 
in action, the latter will not be driven 
to desperation. Throughout the world 
wherever the Government is afraid of 
communism, it should try to ameliorate 
the condition of the suffearing people, 
if ^y danger i« to be avoided. Suppres- 
sion oifiy will not bring any lasting 
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result. So long as the germ of the 
disease is in the body, external applica- 
tion of medicines may remove this or 
that symptom, but the real disease will 
not be cured. When the blood is 
impure, if one boil is cured, there will 
spring up another in another place. 
As a sure remedy, it is wise that the 
blood should be purified. In the body 
politic or the social system also, to 
avoid any disruption it is necessary 
that no class of people should be allowed 
to suffer or have any grievance; other- 
wise a violent reaction will set in which 
may threaten the whole fabric. 

In India at the present time there has 
come a stir amongst the backward com- 
munity. They will no longer stand any 
injustice or tyranny j they are out to 
assert their rights in face of all opposi- 
tion. But if one closely analyses their 
psychology, one will find that they are 
actuated more by hatred for the upper 
class than by any sober thought to 
improve their own condition. So they 
more readily rush to the field where 
there are greater chances of friction 
than where they can silently work for 
their own amelioration. More than half 


of their energy is being frittered away 
in actions prompted by ill-will. The 
first thought in their mind is that they 
have been oppressed and the first thing 
they want to do is to challenge those 
against whom they have complaints. 
They will not think of any process by 
which they can gain so much strength 
that they will rise above any chance of 
being oppressed. Indian society is 
threatened with great chaos and the 
danger will be very grave if the higher 
castes do not show sufficient sympathy 
for the backward community to disarm 
them of all fear and suspicion. As we 
said, the greater responsibility lies with 
the upper classes. They are to atone, 
in the above way, for the agelong mis- 
carriage of justice in their hands. In 
this, they will have to face many 
obstacles and stand much provocation, 
but they must be prepared to work in 
spite of them. 

This is not too much to expect from 
the people, who have been the custodian 
of a civilization and culture whose 
basic principles arc- -‘‘Conquer hatred 
by love;’^ “give thy all but expect no 
return.” 


REVALUATION OF VALUES 

By PnoF, Pkamathaka.th Mukhopadhyaya 


I 

The present age is generally supposed 
to be an age of criticism. This is no 
doubt true. But it is not the whole 
truth. Appearances are still commonly 
taken for the realities, and conventions 
are still commonly assessed at their face 
value. . Perhaps it has been more or 
so in all “ages. If we compare one 

Lother 


1 mvil^fion wihh an 


it has been able to bring to bear upon 
the appraisement of all the relevant 
values of existence, subjective and 
spiritual as well as objective^nd mate- 
rial, we shall probably find it difficult 
to adjudge their position in any assured 
and unchallenged scale of merit. An 
age, for instance, which believes the 
stars to he the departed souls of our 
ancestors may be less critaeal than an age 
^ilch i^Udles hud knows them in the 
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way modern astro-physics studies and 
knows them. So also one may think 
of an age which believes the earth to be 
perched on the hood of a cosmic serpent 
or on the back of a titanic tortoise, or 
even of an age which believes the earth 
as the centre of the universe round 
which all its glories and terrors revolve. 
For a long time we have been aceus'’ 
tomed to look upon magic and mytho- 
logy as representing the childlike and 
therefore lowest phase of human civili- 
zation. Even metaphysics and religion 
have sometimes been turned down, 
because, if not altogether false, they 
have been supposed to lie beyond the 
pale of what we have been accustomed 
to regard as our positive knowledge, 
actual or possible. 

Anthropologists and archaeologists 
have made us familiar with the various 
stages and epochs in the pre-history of 
man. And it is to be remembered that 
the longest recorded history of man, 
such, for example, as that of Egypt or 
Assyria, is but a speck by the side of 
the immensity of the pre-history of the 
human species on earth. This immen- 
sity of pre-history, to be counted per- 
haps in millions of years, is now com- 
monly believed to be a long night of 
primeval darkness in which the Human 
Spirit — hardly yet removed from the 
condition of the anthropoid ancestor — 
fought the battle of its animal needs 
yyith or without rudely fashioned imple- 
ments of stone, and sought to clothe 
the naked fierceness of its brute exis- 
tence with the fantastic oddities and 
crudities, imaginary utilities and futili- 
ties, of ^ eleborate magical art and 
ritual. Traces of this barbaric art and 
ritual have survived to this day not 
only in what now darkly figure in anthro- 
pological maps as the savage land and 
climes, but also, to an oddly damaging 
d^ee, in the regions that are painted 
bright with all the glowing colours of a 


B3l 

self-glorifying civilization. Who knows 
if it is not a case of man in the picture 
painting himself as the victor and the 
lion as vanquished and crouching at his 
feet? There may be little doubt as to 
how the picture would be drawn if the 
brush were put in the hands of the lion 
instead of those of man. 

It is true that the picture of the so- 
called barbaric state has not always 
been dyed black by the foregoing 
generations of its critics, and that the 
picture, still black for the most part 
though it is, is now painted a shade less 
and less black every time the brush is 
taken up than it used to be generally 
in the past. Archseolpgical research and 
the new science of anthropology are to- 
day in possession of a larger and stabler 
ensemble of facts relating to the pre- 
historic condition of man on earth ; 
some of the broader outlines and land- 
marks and bearings in that pre-history 
stand out clearer to-day Jthan they did 
a generation ago. We have come by 
certain positive findings. We Iiave of 
course drawn certain inferences from, 
and built certain surmises upon, those 
findings. Those are the positive teach- 
ings of modern anthropology regarding 
the rudimentary stages of man. It 
should however not be supposed that 
those teachings are to be rated at a 
value higher than actual evidence de- 
mands or warrants. For, as everybody 
knows, the moment one leaves the terra 
firma of actual facts and indulges in a 
flight of inferring and surmising in a 
science like anthropology, one begins 
to feel so insecure not only of one’s 
aerial position, but also of the logical 
machine itself that one may be riding. 

II 

It is probably true, for instance, that 
man on earth had to start as an anthro- 
poid species during what is called the 
Pleistocene Period in Geology, and that 
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the earliest specimens were nearer the 
likeness of the Java man, the Piltdown 
man, and so forth, than that of the 
Nordic Type about which there has 
lately been so much fuss. But it can 
hardly be scientific to pretend that the 
mist which so thickly concealed the 
sources of man has now risen, or even 
that we are in a better position to-day 
to take our bearings with greater assur- 
ance, or set about exploring those 
sources with greater certainty, ‘‘The 
ancient complex of humanity,” as Sir 
Arthur Keith puts it, is still a riddle as 
unsolved, and seemingly intractable^ as 
ever. No body knows how man first 
began. Some sort of an anthropoid root 
is of course still assigned, but as regards 
what that primitve stock was like, the 
present-day attitude seems to be more 
modest and less dogmatic than the 
attitude of yesterday-- when Huxley 
preached his lay sermon and Heackel 
bragged of having caught the riddle of 
the universe, whole and entire, in the 
net of his snug, comfortable philosophy. 
The Java man, or for the matter of 
that, other types of primitive man are 
now commonly believed not to be in 
the direct ancestral line of the modern 
civiliaied man, but are supposed to be 
rather collateral offshoots from the com- 
mon trunk of primitive humanity from 
which our own ancestors were perhaps 
c^her offshoots# The missing link has 
been quite doggedly searched after, but 
it is stih missing# This is a negative 
to<faig>- which is not less important than 
my of the positive todmgs in the science 
of anthropc^«^- We hardly feel o^lr 
logical rights to maintain to-day that 
we l^e traced the descent of man, or 
found man^s place in nature with as 
much assurance as our forerunners 
they did' in the 


and that any type of man suggesting 
the modern eiviiiw«i man was rather 
late in eomiiig. But w(* do not know 
how low in the ladder man had to start, 
and how late was the current approved 
style to makt* its appearance* There 
are even indieatkms^ as yet stray per- 
haps— which have made informed minds 
suspicious tjoth as to the lowliness of the 
first eondtti(m and the lateness of the 
arrival of the approved style. And 
minds thiit have not been suspicious 
have felt called upon to he wary. The 
appearance of the €ro-magnon race in 
Europe and that of Aurignaeian Culture 
has, for inslanee, demanded an explana- 
tion which has luit yet been found in 
an adc*<|Uttte and suflleient measure. 
The previfHis fasemh/e of conditions 
have not appeared to many to justify 
an appearance so strikingly high in 
order# Tht*re seems to he too little of 
ape-likeness in the physical features, 
and too little suggestion of the ancient 
hunter or primitive c«ve»<iweller in the 
arts of the Cro-magnon people, to incline 
one to believe that it was a direct 
natural descendant of the Java or 
Hiadelhiirg maiu Was it stime sort 
of a first cousin ? Hartlly. The fact 
of the matter is that we do not 
know, and are not sure how to guess. 
Some have seriously assigned it an 
original home in a continent lost in 
the Atlantic to which thete was some 
reference in the Dialogues of Plato#* 
We do not know what to think of this 
ancient “myth” of a submerged con- 
tinent which was supposed to have left 
legacies, both in race and culture, to 
the Old World as well as to -the Hew# 
Science can hardly pmtend that this 
old case, like many others, is now 
barred by limitation# The apparently 
strMen appeainfM^ of an unpreoedental- 
ly ^her kind ol race or culture caB»bt 
quite readily mad smo^ily be made to 
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ted evolutionary doctrine. In having to 
explain the apparently sudden appear- 
ance upon the scene of new Races and 
Cultures shall we be driven to fall back 
upon some such theory as was adopted 
by Hugo de Vries, for instance, regard- 
ing the origin of species? We do not 
know. It seems it will be some time 
before we find ourselves on the right 
scent. Meanwhile we must hold our 
souls in patience and in readiness for 
further and clearer and fuller light to 
come. 

The origin of Culture, like that of our 
Race, is still an open question. It is 
not true to say that given the prenoise 
of a primitive ‘‘human hunting pack, 
the rest of human history on earth 
follows necessarily as a conclusion. Pre- 
Palaeolithic, Paleolithic, Neolithic and 
the later periods are probably fairly 
durable landmarks which subsequent 
and more enlightened efforts of histori- 
cal reconstruction may not demolish 
altogether. The rude and the polished 
implements of stone, the bones and 
drawings in the caves, the glacial, inter- 
glacial and post-glacial findings, the 
British Stonehenge, and so forth, will 
never perhaps fail to tell their story and 
point to a moral. But the question is 
likely to press itself more and more 
insistently as time goes on — ^if indeed 
it is not already pressing itself with 
sufficient insistence — ^whether the por- 
trait so faf drawn by the archaeologist 
of the descent as well as the ascent of 
men may be taken as a fairly full and 
correct representation of the actual 
course and contour of events. 

It may be asked whether the picture 
is true ^ven as regards the essentials. 
We have been accustomed to set but 
small value on the achievements of the 
pre-historic man, whether artistic or 
otherwise. He is in many respects the 
prototype of the modern savage. But 
astoundingly divergent values have been 
4 


set upon the modern savage himself. 
We all know how Whitman spoke of the 
savage — “What is he ? Is he past civi- 
lization, or waiting for it?” There 
have been many others who have hesi- 
tated to consign him to bottomless per- 
dition. Edward Carpenter, for instance, 
regarded civilization itself as a disease, 
and discussed its causes and cure. Such 
extreme views apart, modern appraise- 
ment of the values of savage condition 
tends generally to be more and more 
intelligent and appreciative. Magic and 
magical rites which form the substance 
of savage belief and savage conduct, 
were, to the first batches of tourists 
and travellers, nothing but senseless 
devilry. But ethnologists now know 
better. Magic may still be distinguished 
from religion, but it is now commonly 
looked upon as a kind of primitive 
science. The basic conception of ancient 
magic is now better understood. It has 
also been found that the savage mincL 
may not be wholly inirocent of a pro- 
found and broad metaphysical idea — 
the idea, for instance, of an All-pervasive 
Power or of a transcendent Supreme 
Being. Religion may think that it has 
found its lines of communication to that 
Power or Being in faith and devotion; 
ancient Magic might have fancied that 
it had discovered them elsewhere. Thus 
there has been a difference in the paths 
followed. But criticism would be hard- 
ly justified if it said that the ancient 
cult had no philosophical objective and 
no definite path, 

III 

As we have hurriedly seen, modern 
anthropology has arrived at certain 
positive findings in regard to the pre- 
historic state of man. These are im- 
portant not only as spreading the canvas 
for the picture of human evolution to be 
drawn upon, but also as giving us some 
of the broader outlines of the picture 
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already. It is idle to pretenii that thorn- 
outlines, broad and va|,nie as they are, 
are saerosant, and must for tn-er be res- 
pected. The Future may alter or even 
efface a few or many o! them. But 
even assuming that they will Htund, we 
do not know what the ultimate comple- 
ted picture will be like. It is not the 
detailed touches alone that are wanting 
to make the picture complete. The out 
line itself has not l>een suflieieiitly, 
coherently and fully drawn make m 
sure as to what the picture is going to 
be. Are we going to have the film of 
a long, continued and arduoun march 
a steadily progressive a<lvanee fd the 
human race from the conditifut of the 
hunting pack and cave-dwelling hnile 
to that of the present-day swiul and 
political animal? Is it a fact that as 
this process has dragged itself on, we 
have a progressive enhancement of the 
values of our earthly existence ? Can 
— wc say that the values of life have really 
gone on incremiing as *Hhc stnndiml of 
living” Jia« apparently gone on rising ? 
What are the truly relevant values of 
life? What are those that vitally 
matter? We can hardly lay aside this 
question as belonging to the sphere of 
the philosopher and not to that of iiur 
own. 

The negative findings and BUspended 
jiKigments of modem knowledge ought 
to be our signals of caution when wr 
may be driving down the dark, dusty 
smd dangerous gradients of pre- history 
to reach the bottom. We do not know 
what we shall stumble upon when we 
reach the bottom at last. The Ape-man 
and Apo-cuitural ? Pogsibly. Man, 
created, bodily and sptritualiy, in tW 
iaia^ of JDmnity? Possibly too. This 
latter poiiibility sdeace has iicHt cer- 
IwWy m im debarred. Su|3er*iiattirml 
Is always 

imd mot 'be uiiadtti^e, lo tmmoc. 

ICHlay Imows btr bwEidary 


tni* well to funiily (dHTjsh the supersti- 
titni find wlud is brvinui it now, is 
bcyoinl it for nil tiiiji* tn crunc, or that 
hcymnl scjrnrr is beyond truth. Natutab 
ism isgidn i.s fust emsing to be the ilr^ 
anti forritn»sf iirticl** *d srimtiflc faith. 
WV hnvr doubts !i» tiuy whether the 
Kthrr, TiiUf' Spare nnd nthrr current ca- 
rccmtly rurrt itf i ntdirs nf science are 
or jire ntd **nnfurnr’ in tin* fsense the 
tf-rin wjtfi Used by the cildcr gtutrration 

tjf physitusfs. 

It is lint uniy prr histnry winch strilces 
us day nt nnoltuiijly unfumiiiur, and 
nuinif* stiy <»f nn rnf« ri«»r «»rdrr of v^ue. 
Thrfr nrr nmny fmtnrrs of rceordol 
history {fWi, sin-h m the nneient history 
of Kpypt. Aiisyrin. India and China, 
which wr find rrpu! lively grating on 
our srnjsc Ilf rrid and nbnhug value; and 
though of cotirsr with rrsjHo-t to such 
htst<»ry nn ii whole our jtiiigmcrit is, as 
it wii» to )w rxjwrlrd. one of mixed 
iidmiration and condcmiuilifiri, we hard- 
ly entertain any doubt in oiir minds 
that the rvirrrnt vahirs of our eivilts^ 
tion, intrllrcttiwl, niorid nmi irsthetic, 
stand higher in an nbiwdute scale than 
thfuM™ involvrd m tlir mtrrristing sped* 
fiirn* of aiicirni history iil>ove mca- 
lifinc«t. |! hai not oi-rtirrrd to many d 
us if in thii ra*e Iim» wr arc not fkpidlni 
the dead bon an vantpii%hc«i and ermidci- 
ing at our fert. Thr temptation it m 
great to regaitl oiirt at thr best pn^ 
tiblr t*f all worldi. Hatty 'jtidgiu^i b 
ever mi ready when one meets 
whit dors not ferb think nnd not li 
onmelf dtw-t. liemlitict aim? m retfrsni 
and ap|»eaf«fices an? m ofotnidm 
Preying to the root* of the raaitef is 
neve? an eaay la*k, and it i* hiid t^db 
even where nothlfig elM- will settle dfet 
point or deelde tbr 

Have we m have we nc^ laM this 
when pdfing the inertl df 
dder ensemhie of kteas mud 
liav# w« m hmv# we not geneftWy 
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ceeded on the easy assumption that ours 
is the best, and that everything must 
be good or bad according as it does or 
does not approximate to what we have 
achieved P It is a fact that we modern- 
ers are confronted with at least two sets 
or systems of values — one set broadly 
represented by the Present and the other 
represented by the Past. They agree 
and meet at some points no doubt, but 
they differ and diverge at others also. 
The question of all questions is — ^where 
shall we and how shall we find a durable 
and trustworthy, if not absolute, scale 
with reference to which we should be 
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able to compare the divergent values 
of the past and the present? It is not 
a question of archaeological interest 
merely. We should profit by the legacy 
of the past if that legacy be found to be 
of real value to-day. And the legacy 
is not a dead legacy. Much of the older 
ensemble of ideas and institutions is 
still alive. If of value, we should not 
willingly scrape them as old, rotten and 
crumbling things. And if we mean 
sound business, we should see if neces- 
sity has not arisen for attempting to 
revaluate all values, old or new. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA: HIS DOCTRINES^ 

By Prof. R. A. Sankaranarayana Iyer, M.A. 


It is in the fitness of things that the 
birthday anniversary of Swami Viveka- 
nanda should be held in this Hall, hal- 
lowed by the great memory of its illus- 
trious founder, the Raja Sethupathi. It 
is his discovery whose anniversary we 
have met here to-day to celebrate. 
Bhaskara Sethupathi, the then Raja of 
Ramnad, sent Swami Vivekananda to 
America as the representative of Hindu- 
ism to the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago. This happy coincidence is a 
%very good augury that celebrations of 
this kind would become an annual 
fixture. 

It shall be my purpose to glean from 
the various speeches delivered by Swami 
Vivekananda in America, England 
and India what, to my mind, appear 
as his most central doctrines. I propose 

* A Lecture delivered on the occasion of 
Swami Vivekananda’s Seventieth Aimiver- 
sary at the Sethupathi High School under 
the auspices of the “Sri Ramakrishna 
Union/' Madura. 


to keep close in the exposition to Swami- 
ji himself. It must be remembered 
that, when Swamiji talks of Vedanta, 
he is identifying it mainly with Adwaita, 
Hindu Idealistic Philosophy has evolved 
from the common source — the Brahma 
Sutras. Different interpretations of the 
Brahma Sutras have given rise to the 
various schools of Idealism in Orthodox 
Hinduism. There have been five such 
interpretations whose votaries may be 
found throughout India. Shamkara is 
the first known annotator whose system 
is called Kevaladwaitam ; Vallabha is 
another whose philosophy is called Shud- 
dhadwaitam ; Nimbarka is the third 
whose philosophy is known as Dwaita- 
dwaitam or Bhedabhedamatam. Rama- 
nuja has expounded Vishishtadwaitam, 
Ananda Teertha has expounded Dwai- 
tam. These systems differ in the cha- 
racter of Moksha or final release from 
bondage of the individual soul. They 
all posit the reality of Brahman and 
the means of realizing the final state of 
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release is through Yoga, so that when 
Swami Vivekananda speaks of the means 
of realizing the Absolute, he talks of 
the common ground for all the systems 
of orthodox idealism. We can sum up 
in two significant principles his entire 
teachings. They are worthy of our 
highest regard, for they have emanated 
from an authoritative spokesman of 
modern Vedantism. The two central 
principles are : 1, The divinity of man ; 
2, The essential spirituality of life. It 
shall be my purpose to present his 
thoughts on these two lines, especially 
with reference to his discources bn Maya 
and Yoga. My references are to the 
Speeches and writings of Swami Viveka-- 
nanda, published by Messrs. G. A. 
Natesan & Co., Madras, unless other- 
wise stated. Swami Vivekananda devo- 
ted a set of four lectures to the special 
consideration of Maya. He deals with 
_yoga from four points of view. — the 
Karma Yoga, the Bhakti Yoga, the Raja 
Yoga and Jnana Yoga. The true Ve- 
dantic spirit according to him does not 
start *with a system of pre-conceived 
ideas. He says in his lecture on ^Maya 
and Illusion’ on page 186, “Maya is 
not a theory of the world. It is purely 
a statement of facts.” He quotes from 
Shwetashwatara Upanishad : 

“Know nature to be Maya and the 
mind, the ruler of this Maya, is the Itord 
himself.” This word, Maya, underwent 
various changes in meaning, until in the 
hands of Shamkaracharya it got stabi- 
lized. “When the Hindu says the 
world is Maya, at once people get the 
idea that the world is an illusion. . . . 
But the Maya of the Vedanta, in its 
last developed form .... is a simple 
statement of facts what we are, and 
what we see around us.” (^May^i, and 
Illusion,’ pp. 185 and 186.) 

the, same lecture he says, **We 
tei ;6ur whole life is a mixture of 
^listeasfece and m<m-exis- 


tenee. As no man can jump out of his 
own self, so no man can go beyond the 
limits that have been put on us by the 
laws of time and space. Every attempt 
to solve the law of causation, time and 
space would be futile. Because the 
very attempt would have to be made by 
taking for granted the existence of these 
three.” Here Swamiji makes a claim 
in favour of the position that the world 
of everyday existence is always condi- 
tioned by the capacity of the observer. 
“We see this world with the five senses. 
If we had another sense, we could see 
in it something else. If we had still 
another sense, it would appear as some- 
thing yet different,” It means the 
world has no absolute existence. It 
exists only as relative to. my mind, to 
yours, to the mind of everybody else. 

A comparison with the doctrine of the 
West may here conveniently be made 
so as to draw the full significance of this 
conception of the relativity of our world. 
The common-sense man believes that the 
material world and the objects found 
in them are all real existences, much 
in the same way as he looks at them. 
They are not dependent upon the cons- 
ciousness of any person. New York for 
him existed even before Columbus dis- 
covered it. The object exists indepen- 
dently of the subject. In explaining 
how he had the knowledge of the world, 
he simply believes that his mind is tran- 
slating these real existences inside his 
head. His mind simply photographs 
the external objects through the senses, 
which are the main gateways to know- 
ledge. This is how we have the know- 
ledge of the objective world. Whatever 
is external is simply copied by the 
mind. An exact likeness of it is always 
present to the mind. This is the 
explanation of the knowledge of the 
world given by the common-sense man. 
^ If we examine this view a little closely, 
it implies that there axe three realities, 
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— ^the reality of the external world, the 
copy of the external world inside my 
mind and my mind which knows this 
copy. In the West John Locke and 
Thomas Reid are the exponents of this 
view. The difficulty in this is that if our 
mind is aware of the copy of the world 
outside, how do we, know that our men- 
tal ideas are only copies and that the 
mental copy corresponds exactly to the 
material world outside ? We are by 
hypothesis inside the mind. Therefore 
we cannot get at anything outside the 
mind. If so, how do we know that the 
two correspond? 

To obviate this difficulty, Berkeley, 
another British Philosopher, demolished 
that background of material reality 
which produced copies in the mind. 

Even here there is a difficulty. If 
individual man is aware only of his own 
mental ideas, the order and regularity 
pertaining to them, each man lives in 
the world of his own without any corres- 
pondence with* other worlds in other 
minds. He is eternally shut up within 
himself so that, as a result, the organic 
unity of the world, which is the com- 
mon basis of all our individual expe- 
rience, is blown up into pluralistic 
atomic worlds, as many in number as 
there are centres of cognitive ex- 
periences. The net result is that the 
world becomes a non-existence. Each 
man is separate unto himself, and all 
. the precious professions in the world are 
empty nothings. 

Immanuel Kant discovered that this 
is a sorry plight for the most cherished 
notions of man, namely, God, freedom, 
and imijiDrtality. According to him 
our knowledge as mediated through the 
senses is the result of two factors, name- 
ly, the contribution from the mind and 
the contribution from the world. The 
contribution from the mind consists of 
the forms and categories of understand- 
ing, namely, time, space and causality. 


Here we find existing side by side two 
realities ; one which is the product of 
mind and matter, namely, our know- 
ledge of the material world conditioned 
by time, space and causality and the 
other which is at the back of all this 
knowledge we know. The two may 
respectively be called the Vyavaharika 
and the Paramarthika. The Paramar- 
thika world is altogether different from 
the Vyavaharika, so that our Vyava- 
harik perception is the perception of the 
world perse. And the Paramarthika 
is different from the Vyavaharika. 

Besides, our dream experiences tell us 
of a different condition of things. If 
our senses do not give us the Paramar- 
thika but a Vyavaharika reality, even 
so the dreams give us a state of exis- 
tence which is unlike the two. So long 
as we are dreaming we do not realize the 
dreamy nature. The dreamy nature of 
the dream is realized by us only when^ 
we get out of the dream, state ; but the 
constituents of our dream experience, 
if not in their combination at** least in 
their separate details, have been gather- 
ed from our waking state. In other 
words, in dreams we experience a new 
combination of our sense-given know- 
ledge. Our dreams are therefore caused 
by the senses. Consequently both the 
dreams and knowledge are alike caused 
by the senses. So long as we are in the 
world of dreams we go through all the 
travail and sufferings that we experience 
in the waking stage. So when we break 
through the dream world we experience 
Vyavaharika stage and consider the 
dream to be a fiction. Even so when 
we break from the Vyavaharika world 
and stand in the Paramarthika, both 
the Vyavaharika and the dream world 
become fictions. Thus our normal con- 
eiousness is purely relative. It is true 
from the point of view of the dream 
world and untrue from the point of view 
of the Paramarthika stage. Such is our 
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experience of the world. This is Maya. 
We have here the three stages of exis- 
tences, the Vyavaharika, the Paramar- 
thika and the Pratibhasika in which 
what is taken as truth at first turns out 
subsequently on enquiry to be untrue 
as is a dream. When Vivekananda 
speaks of the world as relative, he 
means that, tested by this method of 
Avasthatraya, this world is both real 
and unreal. It is real from the point 
of view of daily existence and unreal 
from the ultimate point of view. This 
is Maya. 

On page X98 under ^Maya and Illu- 
sion' Swamiji says, ^‘^There is not one 
thing in this world of ours which you 
can label as good, and good alone, and 
there is not one thing in the world which 
We can label as bad, and bad alone." 
Maya is neither absolute existence nor 
absolute non-existence. It is something 

^noidway between the two. It is relative. 

It is not existence, for, says the Hindu 
Vedantist, it is the sport of the Absolute. 
It is not non-existence because this 
sport exists and we cannot deny it. Por 
the worldly man, playing his part well 
in the situation in which he is placed, 
this world is real, but to the man who 
sees that these worldy existences are 
full of contradictions, the only existence 
for him worthy of the name is that of 
the Absolute. This actual existence of 
contradictions in life is Maya. It is 
thus not a matter of theory but a state- 
ment of fact. At sometime or other 
every sentient being is bound therefore 
to solve these contradictions in life by 
attaining gradually to higher spiritual 
planes of existences, whose final goal is 
that infinite ocean of life where these 
contradictions are resolved and desires 
which are the root causes of these con- 
tradictions cease to torment- This is 
freedom. This is God reached by over- 
coming Maya. 

The question next arises, what is the 


path to freedom ? Four royal roads exist, 
the four Yogas : Karma Yoga, 

Bhakti Yoga, Raja Yoga and Jnana 
Yoga. The word Yoga comes from the 
root Yuj, to bind. It implies the union 
of God and the means to attain that 
union. The search for truth is the 
search for freedom. The two terms are 
really identical. Knowledge implies 
power and the will to action. True 
knowledge is synonymous with action, 
for the effort at continuous ascent in the 
direction of realization of the freedom 
of the soul will not stop until the end — 
the true freedom, is reached. True 
knowledge is salvation. 

Kaema Yoga or Yoga of Action 

Karma implies action. It means 
philosophy of action : What action is ; 
how it must be conceived ; what its end 
and aim is. Work is inevitable. Every- 
man does his work pertaining to his 
position and status in life. The school- 
master has his duty, so also the lawyer, 
so also the labourer. The ordinary 
idea of work is the doing of duty. There 
are social and moral duties. Karma 
Yoga maintains that we must work to- 
wards the highest purpose. Karma Yoga 
teaches that the ordinary idea of duty 
is very inferior. The labourer goes out 
to work, comes home and thinks of the 
work for the morrow. is wedded 
to duty, but then he is living the life, 
of slavery. He will die in harness. 
Therefore, the proper end of duty is to 
work as free man- Work done in the 
fullness of the sense of freedom, is of 
the highest kind. The contraciictiDns in 
life ought not to exist in the highest, 
and these frictions in the discharge of 
duty in wordly life must be totally lack- 
ing in that supreme sphere. There can- 
not be any such thing in that state as 
redating evil. Therefore the highest 
ideal of duty is non-resistance* Activity 
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always implies resistance. Says Swamiji, 
‘‘Resist all evils, mental and physical 
and when you have succeeded in 
resisting them, then the calmness of non- 
resistance comes. Plunge into the world 
and then after a time when you have 
enjoyed and found hollow all that is in 
it will renunciation come. Then will 
calmness come. Until you have passed 
tlirough that activity it is impossible 
for you to come to that state of calm- 
ness and serenity which is characterised 
by sincere renunciation and non-resis- 
tance.” (Pages 99 and 100, ‘Karma 
Yoga.’) 

“Perform action, Oh Dhananjaya, 
dwelling in union with the divine, re- 
nouncing attachments, and balanced 
evenly in success and failure; equili- 
brium is called Yoga.” (11-48, Gita), 

Thus from constant action by resist- 
ing evil we rise by degrees to that 
perfect state of freedom where there is 
complete non-resistance. Consequently 
we must work in everyday life without 
any motive. Money, fame, and motives 
of this kind should be eschewed in the 
discharge of the daily rounds of our 
duty. 

In the discharge of your duty you 
must keep your ideal ; whatever you 
do you must do for the sake of the 
highest. Every action must be done 
to please God. 

To bring;^home the lesson of Karma 
Yoga, Vivekananda quotes the incident 
of Arjuna refusing to fight on the eve 
of the war, and who is consequently re- 
primanded by the Lord. When Arjima 
refused to fight the battle, overcome by 
his love for bis kindred, and implored 
Him to*teach his duty, Krishna asked 
him to fight on, and perform his duty 
of the Kshatriya by saying, “Thou 
talkest like a wise man but thy action 
betrays thee to be a coward. Therefore 
stand up and fight.’’ This is the ideal 
of Karma Yoga* 


All kinds of duties have equal validity 
in the general scheme of the universe. 
The duty of the householder, if it is con- 
ceived in the light of the highest pur- 
pose, is great. Even so are the duties 
of the student. Every man should con- 
ceive his own ideal and endeavour to 
accomplish it. This is the central 
theme of Karma Yoga. 

Bhakti Yoga 

Man by nature is always prone to 
hanker after the concrete, e.g., when- 
ever we think of a friend, first 
comes the idea of his body and 
then everything. For man the foremost 
thing of recognition is form. Says 
Swamiji, “Psychologically in the mind- 
stuff of man there cannot come the 
idea of name without the idea of form 
and there cannot come the idea of form 
without the idea of name.’ ’ (p. 430^ 

‘Bhakti or Devotion.) ’In the history 
of many religions of the worl(^ symbols 
have played the most significant part. 
Again, we find only persons are wor- 
shipped in different religions. These 
symbols and holy men are only external 
forms of devotion through which man 
passes in reaching higher steps. Says 
Swamiji, “Forms are simply Kinder- 
garten of religion, the child’s prepara- 
tion. Temples or Churches, books or 
forms are just for the child’s play, so 
as to make the spiritual man strong 
enough to take yet higher steps, and 
these first steps are necessary to be 
taken if he wants religion. With that 
thirst, that want for God, comes real 
devotion, real Bhakti.” (P. 482 — 

‘Bhakti or Devotion.’) Surely religion 
is a matter of personal faith. It is an 
attitude of the mind towards God. 

It is the way of the heart. This 
is Bhakti Yoga. It may be objected 
that the way of the heart is not 
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the way of reason. The danger is that 
this way of the heart may gravitate 
to either extremes of the wild flights 
of mysticism portrayed in Hypatia 
by Charles Kingsley representing the 
fourteenth century mystics of Flanders 
and Germany or the other extreme 
of the morbid sentimentality of the 
Hindu mystic. He fights against both 
these excesses of the ways of the 
heart. On pages 409 and 410 in '^God 
in Everything,’ Vivekananda says, “At 
the same time we know that he who is 
carried along by his heart alone has to 
undergo many ills, for now and then 
he is liable to fall into pitvS. The com- 
binaion of heart and head is what we 
want. Let every one have an infinite 
amount of heart and feeling and at the 
same time an infinite amount of reason.” 
Bhakti according to Swamiji is the 
transfusion of the heart by reason- The 
heart goes forth to love, reason points 
"Tfche way to fight against ills and to rise 
to spiritual heights keeping the goal 
of God 'hi front. Reason tells us that 
we must give up the life of the senses, 
i.e., we must give up the world that we 
have built for ourselves with our imper- 
fect reasoning. Mature reason shows 
that God is in everything. He exists in 
the child, in the wife, in the husband, 
in the good, bad and everything. The 
first theme of Vedanta is to see God 
everywhere. 

Religion is an affair of the inner life of 
man, but it exists in the midst of in- 
stincts, intellect, reason and inspiration 
akin to ^intuition’ of Bergson. Instinct 
is what we inherit from nature and 
exists from the time of birth. We share 
instincts in common with animals- By 
means of intellect we genera!i5&e from 
particulars of observation. Reason 
points the road to progress. It is the 
principle of guidance. Higher than it 
Riere exists inspiration. It h like the 
of' & or ' tile , inventor who 


as it were in a flash discovers something 
new. 

If this inspiration contradicts reason, 
it cannot be universaily accepted. If it 
is to be believed in, it must work for 
the gotxi of one and ail. Inspiration 
has for its emi the good of the world; 
must therefore be thoroughly unselfish. 
Inspiration is the valid instrument of 
spiritual progress under thi'se two con- 
ditions. This inspiration must have for 
its objective the love of God. Under 
its guidance life can experience neither 
sorrow amr evil. The corollary follows 
that if God is in everything life must 
be one. This is the sec<jnd theme of 
Vedaaata. He whf> sees oneness of life in 
everything and lives that faith, is free 
from the o!>ses.siiig tiistraelkuks of con- 
tradictions in life such as [kuin, pleasure, 
desire and aversion, etc. Then alone 
he is truly free. There is no pain* 
There is no misery. Nothing exists for 
him that limits his free activity. This 
is true Bhakti. This is Bhakti Yoga. 

He explains the valuta of true Bhakti 
with reference to the parable of the 
seller. In his lecture on *(iod in Every- 
thing’ on page 415, Bwamiji says, 
“Who enjoys the picture, the seller of 
the picture or the seer? The seller is 
busy with his accounts. What his gain 
will be, how much profit will he realise 
on the picture .... He is intent on 
hearing how fast the bids^ arc rising. 
He is enjoying the picture who has gone 
there without any intention of buying 
or selling. He looks at the picture and 
enjoys it. So this whole universe is a 
picture, and when these desires have 
vanished men will enjoy the world, and 
then this buying and selling, and these 
foolish ideas of possession will be 
ended.” When we have given up the 
desires, then alone shall we be able to 
read and enjoy the universe of God. 
Thus do your work, says the Vedanta, 
putting God in everything, and kaowing 
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Him to be in everything. This is the 
doctrine of love or Bhakti. Bhakti or 
love at this stage loses all human limita- 
tions and takes on cosmic meaning. 
Says he on pages 442 to 443 in the same 
lecture, ‘‘What is that makes atoms 
come and join atoms, the molecule, the 
molecules, sets big planets flying to- 
wards each other, attracts man to 
woman, woman to man, human beings 
to human beings, animals to animals, 
drawing the whole universe, as it were, 
towards one centre? This is what is 
called love. Its manifestation is from 
the lowest atom to the highest ideal, 
omnipresent, all-pervading, everywhere 
is this love .... the one motive power 
that is in the universe without which 
the universe will fall to pieces in a 
moment and this love is God.’^ 

Raja Yoga 

His doctrine of Raja Yoga is 
expressed in “The ideal of a univer- 
sal religion.” We may observe that 
all religions believe in three principles. 
The first relates to the doctrines 
and ideals ; the second to mytho- 
logy which consists of anecdotes of 
men and supernatural beings; the third 
to the ritual. Each religion insists on 
its votaries, on the threat of eternal 
damnation, belief in these three things. 
Excess of r#ligious faith has the possi- 
,bility of running riot. This is not 
wickedness, it is only the disease of the 
heart. This is what is called fanati- 
cism. All the wickedness of human 
nature is prone to express itself wildly 
in the it^^me of religion. Thus says 
Swamiji on page 380, “Nothing makes 
us so cruel as religion.” This has been 
in the past. Perhaps it may be so in 
the future also. He is the true man 
who is not caught in this net. Universe 
abhors uniformity- So the question of 
every man of this world professing 


one single religion is out of court. 
There is diversity in the world. As 
individual men, each is distinct from 
the other, yet all humanity is one, even 
all existences are one. He says, “As 
a man you are separate from the animal 
hut as a living being, the man, the 
woman, the animal, the plant are all 
one and as existence you are one with 
the whole universe. That existence is 
God — ^the ultimate Unity in the uni- 
verse. In Him we are all one. At the 
same time, in manifestations, these 
differences must always remain.” (Page 
388.) In this world there is bound to 
be unity as well as diversity. The 
diversity must not destroy the unity. 
It is the duty of religion to reduce the 
friction between unity and diversity, so 
that the plan of the universe may not 
be destroyed, but be progressively 
realized. We must feel it our duty to 
remove all obstacles in the way of this^ 
growth. As Vivekananda says, “For 
the growth of the plant we must remove 
all obstacles by putting a hedge round 
and see that no animal eats up the 
plant.” (Page 392.) The spiritual 
growth of man must be carefully 
nursed. As in the plant so in man the 
growth must evolve from inside itself- 
We must recognize diversities of 
mental equipment among mankind. 
There is the active working man who 
commands a good deal of physical 
energy. Next there is the emotional 
type of man who is given to the adora- 
tion of the sublime and the beautiful. 
There is the mystic “whose mind wants 
to analyse its own self, to understand 
the working of the human mind” so as 
to get control over them. Lastly there 
is the type of man who is the philo- 
sopher. He is the cold disinterested 
reasoner to get at the ultimate truth, 
A universal religion must satisfy all 
these natures, must endeavour to keep 
men perfectly balanced. A religion 
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which fails to do this cannot be univer- 
sal, Such a religion alone can teach 
“union between God and man, between 
the lower and higher self.’’ . , . To the 
worker it is union between men and 
the whole of humanity. To the mystic 
between his lower and higher self. To 
the lover, union between him and the 
God of love, to the philosopher it is 
union of all existence. This is what is 
meant by Yoga.” (Page 397.) The 
first is Karma Yogi, the second is 
Bhakti Yogi, the tlxird is Raja Yogi 
and the last is the Jnana Yogi. 

Raja Yoga is the psychological way 
to union. It is the method of concen- 
tration of all the powers of the mind 
so as to get them focussed at a single 
point. Concentration is a very desir- 
able training, in our practical life. 
Every moment of our existence we are 
subjected to innumerable stimuli from 
.the outside world which distract the 
mind away frem the one purpose. By 
refusing^ to be distracted we must 
secure the concentration. Raja Yoga 
deals with this subject of concentration. 
When I begin to calm down and think 
of a subject many different thoughts 
crowd into my mind and disturb the 
even course of thought. We must cheek 
this distrubance and keep our mind 
under our control for the successful 
pursuit of the object undertaken. This 
is the system of Raja Yoga. 

Inspired by Patanjali, the great 
classical theorist of Raja Yoga, Viveka- 
nanda defined this operation “As the 
science of restraining Chitta (mind) from 
breaking into Vrittis (modification).’^ 
hx the stddy of Raja Yoga no faith 
or belief is necessary. When we begin 
to practise, the way of future progress 
will arise of its own accord. The res- 
traint of Chitta from breaking into 
Yrittis is according to Raja Yoga 
by m^ans of mght prac- 
iVMdi -ffee' first, ane of 


physiological nature~(l) Yama, (2) 
Niyama, (3) Asana, (4) Pranayama, 
The first two state only the bare 
physiological condition in the pursuit 
of an object. It implies that the first 
condition of success is to entertain a 
desire for the object, secondly there 
must be an avoidance of all the other 
endeavours. Asana implies posture. 
Pranayama means the control of breath. 
Then follow the psychological stages, the 
processes of concentration. They are 
three in number — I, Pratyahara, by 
which our sense-organs are directed 
away from the external objects towards 
the inner mental impressions. Dharana 
is the concentration upon a particular 
point either within the mind or outside 
it. Dhyana is meditation. It means 
that when the mind has been trained 
by these previous exercises, it acquires 
the facility of uninterrupted thinking in 
a particular course- The last stage is 
Samadhi in which “the Dhyana is inten- 
sified to the point of rejecting the 
exterior part of meditation and also 
sensible forms, and remains in medita- 
tion upon one inner or abstract part 
until thought is absorbed in unity. This 
is Yoga of Knowledge.” 

According to Swami Vivekananda, at 
the first stage it secures the formation 
of character. In the practice of Yoga 
constant care must be taken so that 
there is no strain felt by practiser* 
Otherwise his physical system will be- 
spoiled and there is the danger of his 
mind getting deranged# Aurabindo 
Ghose claims that by quickening the 
methods of intensified concentration, 
spiritual progress may be sooiier attain- 
ed. He owes this view to Yivekananda 
as expressed in his Synthe$k of Yoga* 
^*Yoga may be regarded as a means of 
compressing one’s evolution into a single 
life of a few ye^, or even a few months 
of bodily existaenoe.^* TW® t® 
of Baja Yoga. 
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Jnana Yoga 

The progress of the spiritual life 
of man is from stage to stage, 
beginning with work for its own 
sake and ending with the highest 
state of freedom. The last is the stage 
where there is the equipoise or non- 
resistance, the freedom from the conflict 
of desires, in other words, the free life 
of the spirit is enjoyed. This is the 
stage of Jnana Yoga. Its aim is the 
absolute being. It proceeds by glorify- 
ing human reason. As it is the highest 
in the spiritual ascent of man all the 
activities of reason must subserve its 
end. The Jnana Yogi is one who being 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the little 
things of the world penetrates into the 
eternal depths of the world of our every- 
day experience. He proceeds from the 
struggle to transcend the limitations of 
the senses. His search takes him to the 
very core of reality. He tries to realize 
it and is therefore trying to become 
itself — ^that universal being. This is 
the philosopher. To him God is the life 
of his life, the soul of his soul. In the 
language of Swamiji, ‘‘He, whom I have 
preached to you as the life of the 
universe, who is present in the atom, 
who is present in the big suns and 
moons, he is the basis of our own life, 
the background of our soul. Nay, thou 
art that.’’ (Page 400.) This is the 
teaching of 'Juana Yoga. It tells a man 
^ that he is essentially divine. It is thus 
the surest method of penetrating to the 
heart of reality. It has necessarily to 
ally itself with the Raja Yoga; for, it 
is the crown and consummation of the 
eight Yogic practices detailed in the 
previous stage- 

In his lecture on “Realization” Swami 


Vivekananda adverts to the story of 
Nachiketas in Katka Upaniskad to 
prove that the innermost core of reality 
or the universe is like the magnets to 
which all things of the universe are 
directed. Nachiketas went to the home 
of Yama and during his absence fasted 
for three days. When Yama returned, 
he took pity and promised three 
boons. The first was that his father ^ 
should not be displeased with him. The 
second was the request to teach him 
about the sacrifice that took people to 
heaven. The third was to teach him 
deathlessness. The story goes that the 
first two boons were granted and at the 
third Yama was frightened. In return, 
he promised cows, heavens, horses, 
wealth in plenty but the boy was 
obdurate. God of death was perforce 
bound to teach him. The first condition 
is to conquer all the desires and rise 
by gradual steps of renunciation to that 
highest state which is God. ArgumentlT"’* 
can never bring us to &od. Everyone 
must practise to realize the triith. He, 
to whom the realization comes realizes 
the truth that God is in everything. 
“Infinitely smaller than the smallest, in- 
finitely larger than the largest, yet this 
Lord of all is present in the depths of 
human heart.” (Page 869.) “It is to 
those who are true in heart, pme in 
their deeds whose senses have become 
controlled unto them, this self manifests 
Itself.” (Page 370.) 

The message of Swami Vivekananda 
is Tat Twam Asi — that man is divine, 
and he sends out clarion call to all to 
assert their birtlirights. 

If to live in the hearts of men is not 
to die, Swami Vivekananda is not dead 
but alive. 



KALI-WORSHIP— II 


By Sister Niyedita 


Some Objections and their 

The lecturer now proceeded to deal 
rith some of the doubts that she had 
leard expressed at the Albert Hall meet- 
ng by several gentlemen as to the wor- 
hip of Kali. 

In the first place some one had said 
;hat it was surely impossible to worship 
:he Infinite God as an image. 

In answer to this. Sister Nivedita said 
:hat the Hindu practice was not that 

addressing worship to the image. In 
strictness this was only used as a sug- 
gestion on which to concentrate the 
mind. The worship was really localised 
in a jar of water standing in front, and 
symbolising the in-filling power of God 
in nature. 

But she would go back to her old 
proposition that everything as we see 
it is a way of seeing God, and then she 
would ask why we were here at all, if it 
was not because at this stage of being. 
We saw God under images, and could 
not see Him otherwise? We ourselves 
were the image of God, every motion of 
our lives was worship of Him under one 
of these forms, our own or another's, 
and since we were on this plane was 
it not obvious that our devotion would 
do well to accept the fact, in order that 
we might the sooner rise from it by na- 
tural evolution ? 

The next difficulty was suggested by 
the nature of the Kdli-symbol itself. It 
was such, said the objector, that the 
sense of motherhood must quail before 
it. This agrument was taken up by a 
second speaker who compared it with the 
Catholic Madonna and Child to its great 
^advaptage. 


Sister Nivedita said this was to be 
met by a three-fold argument. In the 
first place, while it was true that 
throughout a certain period in Europe 
art-development and the religious idea 
had gone hand in hand, with the result 
that the external attractiveness of the 
latter was vastly enhanced, yet they 
were not to suppose that the image of 
the Madonna and Child had always been 
beautiful. To the outsider unconscious 
of the glow of feeling which belongs to 
the devotee, those early Byzantine 
paintings and carvings seem as lifeless 
and ugly, perhap.s, as the Kali image to 
the Europeanised critic. 

Secondly this state of things was no 
deterrent to progress in art and sculp- 
ture. For down to the days of her 
greatest sculpture and perhaps later all 
Greece went on pilgrimage to the shrine 
of an almost shapeless idol at Delphi and 
the same generation that knelt there in 
reverence had produced Plirklios, 

And third, as a matter of fact these 
considerations did not touch the point at 
issue. To Her worshippers the image of 
the Mother was not ugly. How could 
that form that you had ^ loved and 
venerated from your babyhood be a 
thing apart from you, at which you 
could stand quietly looking with criti- 
cism in your heart? Violence and ugli- 
ness and unrealism were epithets that 
could be applied only by the alien. It 
was always so with religious symbols. 
Men see in them only what their own 
life and experience and thought enable 
them to see. Does the Christian ever 
picture what he means when he sings — 
‘^There is a fountain filled with blood ?’’ 

Many of the purest and holiest of re- 
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ligious associations lay for some people 
in such utterances as that; needless to 
say they were never examined critically. 
This fact was of the essence of symbol- 
ism. But even to the eyes of the 
European art critic the Kali image had 
a remarkably dramatic character, which 
could not be lost sight of. All early art 
struggled with thought and feeling, for 
the adequate expression of which it had 
no means, but the intensity of signifi- 
cance in this case was obvious and startl- 
ing to even the most accustomed eye. 
The objector who had brought up the 
argument as to the superiority of 
European sculpture would have mention- 
ed this point also had he been a 
European. Meanwhile, with regard to 
their own mythology, and their own 
work, the Indian people ought to take 
their eyes off the West and cease to com- 
pare. Let them go on putting more and 
more idealism and reverence in their own 
way into the portrayal of the Mother; 
and they would at last produce some- 
thing national and great. Otherwise 
they would be misled by the mere 
superficial prettiness of foreign execution 
without understanding its deep inspira- 
tions and ideals, and so would still fur- 
ther vulgarise and degrade their own by 
Europeanising it. 

The next objection raised had been on 
the point of sacrifice. The lecturer ans- 
, wered that this question had already 
been dealt with. There was to her ears 
a certain insincerity in the proposition 
that one might sacrifice to oneself but 
not to Divinity. There was no blinking 
of facts* in this K41i worship. What we 
levied by, that we must give. Yet she 
was glad to think that it was not the 
sacrifice of others but of ourselves that 
was the ultimate offering laid down in 
the Kdli-ritual. All present would re- 
member the forms to which she was re- 
ferring. This was why Snkti worship 
gave so much power; strength comes 
7 


only of Renunciation, — and Kali could 
not be worshipped without Renuncia- 
tion and increasing Renunciation too. 
That thought of life lived in union with 
a sacrifice which was such a strong 
motive in Christianity was born once 
more amongst the Indian people in this 
system. And because no other motive 
could be so strong and so enduring. She * 
was not content merely to apologise for' 
Kali-worship but eager with all her 
strength to drive home its claims. 

The last to take part in the discussion 
had been an old man who with tears- 
entreated the audience to give up idola- 
try. He painted the temples for pilgrims- 
— the shrines of India — in the strongest 
terms as scenes of licence and debau- 
chery. He was convinced that the 
weakness of the country was the result 
of image worship simply, and he pointed 
out that Kali was accused of havri ^ ^ 
occasioned human sacrifice. Sister 
Nivedita replied that she could by no- 
means grant that the premises^tated hy 
her friend were true. Each count in the 
indictment was in her eyes non-proven. 

The history of human sacrifices had 
especially been written by the enemies- 
of Kali. But if it were true what did it 
add to the fact that men occasionally 
committed murder ? Simply nothing one 
way or another. 

She would hark back to her old 
formula (which in this case might make 
her point of view more comprehensible)- 
If every thing is Divine and every act 
worship, then murder is also an act of 
worship being evidently the way in 
which certain natures approach God^ 
Therefore human sacrifice is simply a 
special form of crime. 

But the argument that a religious idea 
otherwise granted to be noble and true 
was to be held accountable for the 
vagaries of its followers was in itself 
ridiculous. What religion had burnt 
most human beings in tbe name of its 
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Master ? Christiawity : Did any one 
4ream of bolding Jesus responsible for 
this ? Would they be right if they did ? 
Certainly not. It was the same with 
regard to the terrible charges of debau- 
chery that were brought up. If the 
religious truth enunciated is allowed to 
be sound and noble no more was to be 
said. It cannot be called to account for 
its opposite. It was probably true that 
the same Satanites and diahalistcs 
societies existed in Paris, in London and 
in America, veiling similar practices 
under the cloak of another religion; it 
was probable that no principle was ever 
propounded in this world without pro- 
yoking some one to rise up and con- 
tradict it more or less violently. But 
we could not therefore cease to proclaim 
moral principles. Nor in the same way 
could we denounce Indian religion as the 
— ^»ause of Indian crime. 

In conclusioir the lecturer begged her 
hearers to understand that she had not 
a word to say against religious doubt. 


At bottom doubt of a religion was faith 
in the supremacy of Truth — it was our 
duty to stand by our doubts, listen to 
them, investigate for them and only lay 
them in a decent grave if they took to 
death of their own accord. The mind 
that doubted— earnestly doubted — ^was 
the mind that lived. But let us doubt 
enough. Do not let us accept the easiest 
or the pleasantest explanation as sufi- 
cient. It was so easy to say that Gcxi is 
love, and to think that our own private 
happiness proves it. God is Love— but 
when do we learn that? How do we 
know it? fs it not in moments of 
anguish in our own lives that the Great 
Reality is borne in upon us as all Love, 
all Beauty, all Bliss? This was the 
paradox so boldly stated in the Kali- 
image— this great paradox of Nature 
and of the universes and of the Houl of 
Man— that. She who stands there 
surrounded by all that is terrible to 
Humanity is nevertheless the Mother and 
all we Her liahes. 


THE MAX AND THE WOKI) 

By Mrs, C. A. F. Rhys Davids, M. A., D.Liit. 


Value in the word will be due to 
■access of value in the thing named in the 
word. Greater value in the thing will 
be due to some greater benefit which 
men see in the thing. And that greater 
benefit will find utterance in the new 
^ay the thing is worded. This may be 
by just change of emphasis — emphasis 
by repetition, by position, by associa- 
"tion. Or the way may be in a new 
meaning attached to a term. Or the 
way may be a difterence in wording. 
''IM.Witit these new values there will so 
ocN?e^Kmd5ng devaluations. 


A fertile source of such changings 
values is the transference of a religious 
world mandate to a new soil. It is 
therein (albeit not therein only) that we 
may look to see new developments. 
And as such they are full of. interest. 
For the new is never to be despised as 
new. Always it is significant of move- 
ment in some way. Nothing is so fatal 
to man as not-movement ; nothing is so 
unnatural. But the new Is not ever the 
better, though the better will ever be 
the new. When the new is also the 
better, it is when the man (discounting 
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body and mind), when the very man — 
may we say the ‘‘man-in-man^’— is, in 
the new, lifted on to a nobler plane, 
lifted to a ‘more worth.’ It is when 
the ‘man’ is valued as being, or as 
capable to be, of a higher worth than 
that at which he was valued before. 
Thus a ‘new’ which, because of certain 
-conditions evoking it, declares that the 
very man is but a name for that which 
^is not got at’,^ and then : ‘does 
not exist’^ is not at once a new and 
n better ; it is a devaluing, an unworth- 
ing of the man. The new in Sakyan 
(he., early Buddhist) thought did even- 
tually put forward this more and more 
unworthing of the man. The conditions 
determining this change from the 
original teaching I have inquired into 
elsewhere.^ 

But, and on the other hand, other new 
valuations gave the lie to this unworth- 
ing. I would suggest that we may find 
instances of this in term and meaning, 
such as the transference of the Buddhist 
world mandate helped to make emerge. 

In the term ffotrahhii : ‘become-of-the- 
family,’ we ha^^'e a word emphasizing a 
man’s quitting the ifia^idala or ‘world’ 
of the many folk, or ‘average sensual 
man’ (to quote a noted French writer’s 
famous phrase), for the rnandala of them 
who minded the things that really 
mattered,* things not of this world 
• only : lokuttara. He has just quitted, 
no more ; he is ranked at the bottom of 
the ladder of aspiring effort. Now the 
word emerges at a late stage in Pali 
literature. This may be seen at a glance 
in the pseful article s. u. in the Davids- 
Stede Pali Dictionary ; better seen if the 
references be consulted. The Milinda- 
panho of North India shows no interest 
in the term. But in writers who came 

‘ ''Puggalo n*upalahbhatu Majjhima-Nikdyaf 
1, 188 ; Kathdvatthu, 1. 

^ MiUndapanho and Buddfaaghosa, passim. 

Gotama the Man (1928) ; Sakya (1931). 


under Singhalese influence we witness a 
certain promotion undergone by the con- 
cept. The gotrabhu namely is the 
jhdyin in the topmost stage of Jhana 
but one, that of appand or ecstasy. 
The writers are Buddhadatta, Buddha- 
ghosa and Anuruddha"^, to mention no 
others. I am not here going into this 
change of emphasis in Jhana; I only 
suggest, that when Buddhism ceased to 
be provincial only, when the one 
‘mondial’ link between followers was no 
longer “of Jambudipa,” but was the 
one faith, dhamma, or sasana, the need 
for such a word as “one of the family,” 
(tribe, or clan or gens, if you will) would 
emerge. A corresponding development 
was worded in the mandate of Jesus, 
both in his own mission-experience, and 
again later in Paul’s epistles- It would 
be strange did we not find it also in 
Buddhism. 

But let not this be overlooked : tEe 
“greater benefit,” felt after in such a 
community-terin as gotrahhu^*is a valu- 
ation of the “believer” as a man among 
fellow-men, not isolated or self-seeking 
in his wayfaring, but as one of a family, 
and his welfare in consequence as bound 
up with theirs. It is thus a worthier 
valuation of the man in the Sasana than 
those which had preceded it, even in the 
case of the saint. I say : “felt after” ; 
that it was more than this, that it was 
clearly and fitly conceived, I doubt. It 
needed a later time, a fuller call to bring 
out such a phrase as pdsa patria en 
ouranots kai epi gis;^ and we have not 
even yet risen to such a valuation. 

There is another term emergent yet 
later with new meaning, new emphasis. 
I am thinking of sakti, Pali : $atti. An 
ancient word, it is in early Pali rare 
and insignificant : yathd-sattim yathd- 
balaw® : “according to ability and. 

^ Ahhidhammattha-sangalio. 

* Paul to Ephesians, iii, 15. 

® lyigha-Nikaya 1, 192, ^ 
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better for humanity. The price of the book, 
we are afraid, is too high for the quantity 
of matter contained therein and as such it 
may fail to be popular and consequently 
defeat the avowed object of the author. The 
printing and get-up are, however, very 
attractive. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF SHIVAJI 11. By 
M. W. Burway, B.A. 12 Inili Ba::ar. hidore 
City ocvi+193+xxix pp. Price Rs, B, 

The author is a keen and lifelong student 
of the Marhatta history. He has got several 
books to his credit, dealing with the history 
of the Marhaitas. The pre.seat book is the 
outcome of his deep vstudy and careful 
researches into the old Marhatta records. 
The book bears the mark of the author's 
scholarship and learning, but there is no 
pedantry in it ; it is written in such an 
interesting way that even a lay man will 
find it a fascinating reading. It is a happy 
thing that attemps from various quarters 
are nowadays being made to delve into 
the real history of India. The author, for 
instance, though saddled with ofiicial duties 
as a Judicial Officer, took to historical 
Researches as a hobby, but the output of his 
work has been such as will do crc*dit to any 
historian. Our congratulation to the author 
who has? kept up his interest in historical 
study even in his ripe old age. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF THE ESOTERIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By G. de Puruck<!r, M.A., 
D.Litt. Puhluhcd by Rider Co., Pater- 
noster Roze, London, E.C. 4- *^^4 PP> 
Price 25s, 

The book comprises a collection of lectures 
by the author attempting to interpret for 
the average reader The Secret Doctrine of 
11. P. Blavatsky. It is claimed that “much 
that is contained in this bof»k has only 
been known to a few elect/’ We wonder if 
in spite of the trouble taken by the present 
author, these ideas are going to be under- 
stood by the popular mind. Probably they 
arc bound ever to remain the close preserve 
of the “few elect" on account of their 
numerous mysteries too difficult for ordinary 
mortals to unravel. 

The author makes too much demand on 
the credulity of the intelligent readers 
when he asks them to believe in statements 
like the following: 

“These teachings came to the first cons- 
cious human race on our Globe in this 
Bound from semi-divine human beings who 


brought them over from a previous man- 
vaiitara ; and these semi-di'V'ine beings were 
once men, as vre now are. These beings or 
Revcalers are what wc shall in our turn 
be when the sevenfold munvnntara of our 
Planetary Chain shall have ended its course ; 
and we shall then become Teachers and 
Instruments on the futur<‘ Plan<*lory Chain, 
the child and offspring of tliis Chain, of 
those vast hiJsts of less progresscil entities 
who are now trailing along behind us on 
the Chain." 

Or this : “During the Third Stock-Hacc, 
they created, by the power of Will and 
Yoga, l>y Kriyasakti, a Mystic Body of high 
Adepts and Seers, a Btaly whicli is most 
secret and hid ; and this Body has func- 
tioned and worked even down to <nir times, 
and it is wdial we t<^-day call the lakdgt^ of 
OUT Masters. . 

The only reply to claims such as these is 
in the words of Swamt Vivekananda: 
“Avoid all mystery. There is no mystery 
in religion. Mystery mongcring and supers- 
tition are always signs of weakness. Thtu-e- 
fore beware of them. It was nevi-r preached 
on this soil that the truths of religion were 
mysteries or they were the property of 
secret societies silting on the snow caps of 
the Himalayas. These mysterious societies 
do not exist anywhere. . . , Better for you 
and for the race that yon hiasunc rank 
atheists because you would have strength 
but these are degradation and death." 

N. 8. 

Br.NtiALl 

PATHAMALA. By Swatni Snradananda. 
IJdhodhan O/jfiee, L Mukkciji Lane, CalcuiUi. 
7 4 ? #14 PP* Price os. 

Almost lifelong .Sceretary of the Ham- 
krishna Mission, a direct disciple of Sri 
Hamakrishna, Swami Sarafiaitanda had 
daily to answer to the queries of a largo 
number of ct^rreaptyndenls. Some <d the 
letters are here published for the b<*nefit of 
the reading public. These letters were 
written to solve the religious <iiflHtcidties of 
various persons under different situations 
and cireumstanc^es. We have no^dmibt that 
they win be of invaltmble help to others 
who are or will be in similar stages of life 
or mental condition. Some of the letters 
give practical guidance for Sadhana, while 
there are others which contain many things 
which one will like to know from persons 
who can talk with authority. The letters 
are dasiifled for thu convenience of the 
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(vicdro) has to go also. After that there 
would appear to be left only emotional 
or hedonic factors, which also have to 
be eliminated, leaving only hedonic 
neutrality and purged introspective 
awareness (sati). But in the account 
given by Dr. Suzuki® of zazen 
(dhydna) practice, vitakko^ in the sense 
just cited, is declared in that ‘^to aim at 
keeping the mind well poised and direct- 
ing attention on any point one wills.’’ 
It would be difficult better to word the 
exact opposite of the aim of First Jhana 
in the Pali Abhidhamma. In the 
original Sakyan purpose of Jhana, for 
which a development of what I must 
call psychic sense was the desideratum, 
it was necessary to cut off the usual 
this-world channels of attention; bare 
sati was the best vantage-point : the 
attitude of the boy Samuel Speak, lord 
{or let us say : mdrisa !) for thy servant 
heareth !” But in the diverted distorted 
Jhana of the Pitaka formulas, the blot- 
ting out of the attentive will, the con- 
templative discursiveness prescribed 
compare unfavourably with the details 
of Zen Dhy5.na in the article I quote. 

It may not, in my judgment, be claim- 
ed for Zen dhyana that, in aim, it is 
absolutely worthier than the musing or 
Jh4na of the first Sakyans. In this we 
see the man seeking wisdom, knowledge, 
information from the man living (as 
deva) und#r other conditions. In this 
aim Zen dhyana shows that lack of in- 
terest which is evident in the Jhana 
formulas of the Buddhist Sangha. But 
as compared with the last named, Zen 
dhydna, as representing this in a new 
soil, a Afferent environment, is a renas- 
cence, and is in its specific aim, worthy 
to stand beside the best of Indian Yoga 
and Sdnkhya. In this aim the ‘‘man” 
is not waved aside as in the Pali Jhdna. 

*The Zen Sect of Buddhism ; JPTS, 
1906—7, pp. 9ff. 


In the latter the Commentator has to 
admit, as it were apologetically, that 
where there is a process (patipadd), 
there must be a proceeder (patipan- 
nako) ! In Zen dhyana the object, I 
gather, is to make wisdom (prajnd) 
grow out of one’s self-essence by quiet 
concentration on the worthiest concepts 
of the man as the “more in the self.” In 
other words it is not just negative ^ 
elimination and preparation (e.g., to 
the six so-called ultra-knowings, or 
abhinfids); it was complete in itself. I 
do not wish to press too much the 
rapprochement to Sankhya-Yoga. The 
Zen form is, as compared with that, 
relatively impersonal. In Yoga the man 
is in full view from first to last. It is 
the man, and not his mind only that is 
before us, the man seeking vision of, 
and oneness with the Atman in himself, 
who he himself also is : Man transcen- 
dent, akin to the man-under-earth-con- 
ditions, but above and beyond the besT, 
the finest he has yet realized. To realize, 
not as yet That, but the dawning of its 
truth brings him release (moksa) from 
subjection to body and mind as being 
in any essential way himself. “This 
here is my true Kinsman; I can no 
other than be with him; won to even- 
ness and unity with him, then only be- 
come I really he-who-I-am.” (Mbhar.) 

The man as more-man : we come here 
finally on the most interesting form of 
growth undergone by Buddhism in new 
soil. 

In the Sangha ’s or monk’s theory of 
the Arahan, we see an attempt to trans- 
form the saintly aspirant into such a 
superman, that he was not only more 
than other good men, but actually a 
“most-man,” a consummation of 
humanity, one in whom there was no- 
thing left to do. This was an inevitable 
result of monastic Buddhism extending 
its world-lorn theory of 111 (dukkha) to 
life in other worlds, ceasing to regard 
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these with any earnestness as so many 
opportunities for further ‘‘Werden” 
(bhava)i and losing all vital interest in 
intercourse with other worlds, an inter- 
course to profit by which so many are 
said to have sought interviews with the 
Founde^^ It was a worthy thing to 
have a present ideal of the man ; and 
conceived as he was, always as a very 
real individual, and not merely as a 
bundle of skandhas, it may have check- 
ed the harm those results might have 
worked. I think, however, that it was 
a theory tending to stunt the idealizing 
imagination of a humanity developing, 
under other conditions, to a more 
human excellence, and ultimately to a 
more-than-human realization. 

And there was this present defect in 
the present ideal : the Arahan concept, 
unlike the Buddha-concept, was chiefly 
concerned with his own salvation. The 
three Arahan-formulas^®, not to men- 
fion many other passages in the Pitakas 
leave this in no doubt. There is but 
one pass^^.ge known to me in which the 
worthy disciple professes, on holy days, 
to copy the Arahans, in compassion for 
the welfare of all breathing things. This 
is in probably a quasi-original Sutta, 
the talk to Vis^kha,’^ and I know of 
no repetition of it. 

I am not wishing to do monastic 
Buddhism the injustice of calling the 
preoccupation with one^s own salvation 
a Buddhistic divergence from a worthier, 
a more ethical ideal of the saint. It 
were truer, I believe, to call it an Indian 
— ^I will not say perversion, but — pecu- 
liarity in ideal. The Indian, speaking 
in a vague generalization, did and does 
favour such preoccupation, as desirable 
not only, in the man, or woman so pre- 
occupied, for him or her, but also by a 

* Dighor-'Nikdya, H, 200 & c. 

Ch. Pali-EngUsh Dicty, P.T.S. a.e, 
Arahant. 

Anguitariih^Nikdyat 1, 211 (Mp. HI. 10). 


reflex eSect, for the less “holy” ones 
who are either their kindred, or votaries 
in this way or that. To give but one 
instance : a very well-known traveller 
and publicist, of known sympathy with 
Indian ideals, has told me of how, in 
Mid-India, he, as one of a queue, saluted 
a seated Sannyasi, and expressed appre- 
ciation of the holy man’s absorption in 
high matters — this (said in the verna- 
cular) met with an accepting grunt— 
and also with the furthering the wel- 
fare of others. Whereupon the San- 
nyasin broke iiito a laugh and said : 
“What have I to clo with the welfare of 
others ? It takes me all my time to mind 
my own welfare I” When we realize 
such an ideal as sanctioned in India, we 
cease to wonder she has produced only 
one missionary religion within our ken. 
We appreciate the more the distinction 
due to Buddhism in breakiiig away from 
this and its own Arahan ideal, in its 
missionary departures, to what extent 
these were genuinely so, and not merely 
so called. 

But in its transference to new con- 
ditions, where such an ideal of scif-holi- 
ness had no stranglehold, we witness the 
Arahan theory transformed into the 
hodhkattva ideal* Here is the Arahan 
“more-man” become the “more than 
man” in the bodhisattva; and in him 
the leading preoccupation is just this : 
the welfare of others. a person, 

still “the man,” he reveals the true 
more-than-man in the man. He is the 
man-idea at its highest power. Here too 
we see the ancient Safcya ideal more 
truly “coming out” in this daughter in 
the Far East than in the Arahan theory. 
For the tradition of the Bodhisat, how- 
ever the Founder actually did or did not 
word it, took shape In this form ; “What 
if I were now to make resolve -Hav- 
ing attained supreme enlightenment, 
launching the dhamma-ship and having 
brought the multitude across the ocean 
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of wayfaring, I slioxild after that pass 
utterly 

It is a vindication, a victory — ^this 
Bodhisattva development — of surpass- 
ing interest. In it there is the resurrec- 
tion of him who, in the long lasting 
process of Pitaka-aceretion and Pitaka- 
redacting down to the further step in 
the Milindapanho and the final ban in 
the Commentaries, “was rejected of 
men” : the man-in-man, the sattva or 
satta, the puggalat the attan* There 
was, it is true, lip-acquiescence in 

Niddnakathd (Fausboll ed.) p. 14. 


nirdtman; this was tradition; this was 
the old framework. But in hodhisattva 
the safta, the man, came again into his 
own, and that in a way worthy of 
Gotama Sakyamxmi, the much-malign- 
ed. Here, more worthily than in the 
word “worthyman” (arahan) has the 
“man,” experieneer (vedaka) and agent 
(hdraka), wilier, chooser, valuer, found 
the word, found it because he set value 
on what he sought to word.^^ 

” Reprinted, by kind permission of the 
Editor, from the Year-Book of the Institute 
for Besearch in Buddhism, I, Heidelberg, 
1930. 


MEMORIES OF INDIA AND INDIANS 

By Sistek Deyamata. 

(Swami Saradananda) 


There is no calculated sequence in the 
chapters of these “Memories,” no 
account taken of the order in which 
portrayals are given. Memories come 
without calculation and have no order. 
They are like curling clouds from smok- 
ing censer, moving with the current of 
the wind. So these curling clouds of 
thought rise from my mind without 
, consciousness of greater or less, of first 
or last. They come out of a near past 
that can never pass, because it folds 
within it immortals of spirit — mighty 
souls who in their earth-existence trans- 
cended J)oth life and death. 

Swami Saradananda was one of these. 
He ranked among the foremost of Sri 
Ramakrishna^s disciples and for many 
years served valiantly as Secretary of 
the Ramakrishna Mission* It was not 
my good fortune to meet him during the 
twb yehrs of his stay ia America. I 


was studying at the Sorbonne in jraris, 
so missed him; but I returned to New 
York in time to catch the afterglow of 
his lingering presence. Everyone spoke 
of him with a tenderness of feeling that 
told of the great love he had awakened 
in their hearts. Even to-day I meet 
those who express for him a depth of 
aSection that takes no account of years. 
He left a trailing spiritual influence 
which is still felt by those who knew or 
heard him. He was not a brilliant 
speaker in English but his words carried 
weight because they sprang from a 
radiating holy life. 

The Swami attempted no organized 
work in America. He lived about in 
various private homes, sometimes in 
New Jersey, more often with Mrs. Ole 
Bull in Cambridge. He delivered many 
lectures, — ^in churches, public halls and 
drawing-rooms; he h4d many classes; 
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he met many people ; but he never 
sought to crystallize or co-ordinate his 
effort. In the closing days of Swami 
Vivekananda’s American sojourn, his 
most devoted followers had handed 
themselves into a so-called Society, but 
it was a loosely-woven organization, 
without headquarters or definite 
channels of activity. The members met 
occasionally and listened to each other 
lecture, the lecture being rebuilt notes 
of Swami Vivekananda’s teachings ; but 
little was accomplished towards giving 
the group permanent form, A vigorous 
hand was needed. S’wami Vivckananda 
had broken the ground with hammer- 
blows of fervour and eloquence. It re- 
quired a sturdy hand to carry on his 
task. Swami Saradananda’s hand wnis 
too indulgent, too gentle in its touclt for 
such pioneer work. He realized it and 
asked to have another take his plata*. 

It was some years later that I came in 
contact with him in Calcutta. I saw at 
once why he had called forth so much 
love wher-ever he went in the West. He 
seemed to possess an exalted gentleness, 
a graciousness and courtesy which made 
direct appeal. His was the highest 
breeding of all, — the breeding, not 
merely of manner or of culture, but of 
spirit. It was the outgrowth of Divine, 
rather than of human, relations. A 
thirteenth century writer speaks of it 
thus : “Courtesy is one of the qualities 
of God Himself, who of His courtesy 
giveth His sun and rain to the just and 
the unjust. And courtesy is the sister 
of charity, the which quencheth hate 
and keepeth love alive.” 

It was at Calcutta chiefly that Swami 
Saradananda passed his days. A room 
was kept for him at the Head Monastery 
on the Ganges above the city, but he 
occupied it very infrequently. His life 
was lived in a little room across the hall 
from the Uhbodhan of&ce. The l/dho- 
dhan k the official B^gali monthly of 


the Ramakrishiui Mission- In the far 
inner conuT of the room, besidt* a long 
open window opening on a central court, 
he sat cross-legged, with a small writing 
desk in front of him. Hour after hour 
he wrote, — articles for the magazine, a 
book of his ollicial letb'rs or letters 

to frieiuis. He was always a generous 
correspoiuient. Visitors came and he 
would lay down Ins pen or pencil, only 
to pick it up again as sorm as they w^ere 
gone. When daylight dimmed and the 
lamps were brought, the little d(‘sk was 
pushed to oik; side, and pen, pencil and 
thought grew still- The room was 
always full at this hfair am! onv of the 
younger men wouhl naui aloud from 
some holy hook- As he read, a choir of 
souinis mingled with Ins voice the 
trickling of %vater in tin* e<mrt, the low 
rumble of a passing cart or carriage in 
the street, the distant ringing of a 
vesper hell, the murmur of chant from 
the room above ; but Swami Sarada- 
nandu hearil only the voice leniiig of 
Divine things. 

The even course of the Swami \s day 
was broken by two hahituui interrup- 
tions. The first was a noontide visit to 
Girish Chuiuier (ihose, the famous 
<lramutiHt ami aet<ir. If I rmnember 
correctly, he took his iKam itieiil there. 
It was as each day I watched him walk 
along the lane and turn the corner to- 
ward Girish Baim'^s house thiV I realized 
how kingly was his hearing. With ail 
his gentleness, there was something 
royal in his step and in tht way he held 
himself. Both revealed a nobility of 
spirit which bore witness to the fiiie- 
ness of his early training and to the 
openness of his heart to Sri Eama- 
krishna’s influence. He and Girish 
Babu were warm friends. They had 
many points of <K>ntaet; the foremost 
was their ardent devotion for Sri 
Eamakriihiia, Another was a keen liter- 
ary iBteest* .The Sw«»i bad m% the 
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unique and towering genius of Girish 
Babu, but he possessed a distinct 
literary gift. His writings show fluency 
of style and a natural grace of 
expression. 

The second break in the day’s routine 
was the afternoon conference with 
Yoginma. It was at this time that he 
acquainted himself with Holy Mother’s 
wishes and needs. He was a staunch 
devotee of Holy Mother and had the 
special privilege of looking after her. 
He it was who accompanied her on her 
journey to and from her village and it 
was also he who saw that she was pro- 
vided with all that she required. He 
did not mount the stairs often to talk 
with her. His deep reverence and 
devotion for her seemed to keep him 
from intruding on the sanctity of her 
life in those upper rooms set apart from 
the world ; but he sought eagerly every 
opportunity to hear of her from others. 
Often he would stop me in the evening 
as I passed from the court to the 
entrance door and ask me what Holy 
Mother had said and done through the 
day. 

I saw Swami Saradananda more 
frequently than any of the direct dis- 
ciples of Sri Ramakrishna. In the morn- 
ing when I came from the school, where 
I slept, to Holy Mother’s quarters, 
where I lived, he would come out from 
the little room beside the entrance 
and speak with me. Again at noon 
usually we had a few words together 
and always at night a few more. 
Occasionally we had longer conversa- 
tions. One morning, instead of coming 
to the door to greet me, he called me 
into Mi office. There was an air of 
distress about him which troubled me. 
His first words deepened the impression. 
^^Sister, you will not mind if I tell you 
something?” he said, and repeated the 
question several times before he ex- 
plained that the previous day when 


Radhu, Holy Mother’s niece, had over- 
turned a goblet of water on her noon 
meal, I had wiped it up and this might 
affect her marriage. It was my only 
offence against caste. To new India it 
may have little meaning, but I belonged 
to old-fashioned India which lived by 
tradition and custom. The chief value 
of the incident lay in that it showed me 
how reluctant the Swami was to speak 
the least word that might wound or 
offend. 

On another day we sat in the Udbo- 
dhan office and talked for a long time of 
Holy Mother’s dream of establishing a 
girl’s school on the Ganges, where 
Eastern and Western pupils might 
study together. They would be housed 
in separate buildings, but would mingle 
freely and exchange their various 
aptitudes. Holy Mother had given to 
me the task of making her dream a 
reality and Swami Saradananda wished 
to go over the details of her plan with 
me. The general impression was that 
my retxirn to America, whicl^ seemed 
probable, would be for a brief period 
only. Holy Mother saw further. She 
said to me : “Devamata, be careful. 
If you get even the hem of your 
garment caught in the American work, 
you will not get back.” The hem was 
caught and I did not return. 

Thus it was that I did not see Swami 
Saradananda during the closing years 
of his life; but letters from him and 
from other Swamis of the Order kept 
me in touch with him and I could dis- 
cern from what was written how gradu- 
ally he was drawing away from the outer 
world into his inmost being. As the 
days went by, fewer and fewer were the 
hours given to earthly tasks; more and 
more were the hours devoted to super- 
earthly communion, until his life be- 
came unbroken meditation and he was 
gone. The great void left at his going 
is his truest monument, for it bears wit- 
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ness to a life abounding in service. No with greater fervour and steadfastness 

disciple ever served his Master’s cause than did he- 


AN ENGLISH SEER 

By James H. Cousins 


The writings of Mr. Geoifrey Hodson 
have been received with been and grow- 
ing interest by special groups of stu- 
dents for some years in Britain; and 
recently in America, where his book, 
Man the Triune God^ has been 
offered to a wider public by the Roerich 
Museum Press of New York whose 
ideal is the helping of humanity through 
knowledge and beauty. That ideal is 
incarnate in the guiding spirit of the 
press, Professor Nicholas Roerich; 
intrepid tracker of the footprints of 
knowledge not only in its horizontal 
extension from the pueblas of America 
to the high plateaux of Asia, but in its 
vertical ascent in the as yet only 
meagrely explored upper regions of the 
human spirit ; creator of the noblest 
expression of beauty and vision in 
painting in our time. 

Mr. Hodson’s book comes from the 
Roerich Museum Press as a contribution 
to knowledge through the perpendicular 
exploration spoken of above. This 
special kind of knowledge is not the 
accumulation of details concerning the 
phenomenal universe. It is a subjective 
erudition, free, in this book, of refer- 
ences, since it is one continuous quota- 
tion. It answers with a negative the 
question : ‘‘Can man hy searching find 
out , . . . and obeys the command ; 
“Stand still and see. . . Its find- 
ings are beyond physical test as yet. 
Its expression is not from the rostrum, 
hut from the neighbourhood of the 


oracle, perhaps even of a certain bush 
that burned yet was not consumed — 
because its flame was not that of 
physical destruction or purgation but of 
superphysical illumination. In olden 
times the recipient of such knowledge 
betook himself to waste places crying ; 
“Thus saith the Lord Mr. Hodson 
sits down in his study and quietly 
writes : “An angel told me.” 

There is in this a certain bravery 
towards which one bows acknowledg- 
ment wthout renunciation of personal 
judgment. There is something fine in 
the spectacle of a young man of solid 
English lineage, sensibly countenanced, 
well set up in body, keen on science, a 
helper of humanity, with not the slight- 
est suggestion of wizardry about him, 
taking his seat without apology in the 
company of Blake and Swedenborg and 
the Indian seers; sponsoring statements 
of colossal import as if they were every- 
day familiarities; and doipg so at a 
time when intellectual authority is all 
for knowledge by research, discovery or 
speculation, and not at all by “revela- 
tion,” 

Yet it is apparently as difficult for 
humanity to exclude revelation from its 
inner experience as it was for the nove- 
list Sir J. M. Barrie to keep Ms mother 
out of Ms books. That worthy lady, 
apart from her objective identity, had 
become a permanent presence in the 
creative imagination of her son ; and in 
some analogous manner the creative 
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imagination of humanity is occasion- 
ally touched by ‘‘presences*’ from 
beyond the borders of its normal life. 
Judgment may be suspended on the 
question of their identity, yet of their 
existence there is a growing assurance. 
Professor T. H. Huxley, the “agnostic,” 
declared that he could conceive of 
orders of beings as high above humanity 
as humanity is above the beetle. 
Certain scientists to-day, like Lodge in 
England, declare their conviction, based 
on scientific investigation, that differen- 
tiated centres of consciousness function 
outside the limitations of human cons- 
ciousness, yet interact with it; while 
others, like Millikan in America, have 
become aware of forces operating on 
the earth from distances so vast as to 
make the long asserted influences of the 
solar system on human beings feel al- 
most elementary. 

The chief reaction away from this 
book will probably come from those who 
profess “faith” or “doubt” with equal 
earnestness. Credulity (which is the 
common connotation of the rudimentary 
forms of religious faith) has a knack of 
becoming extraordinarily incredulous of 
matters beyond its own circle of interest 
and terminology. On the other hand, 
there is a tendency in doubt of any kind 
to become even more certain and intoler- 
ant than faith; to start off inquisitively 
and end in^uisitorially. The professors 
of organized faith are quite sure of the 
things they have faith in- They are 
not so certain, however, as to what 
faith really is. Paul the Apostle defined 
it as “the substance of things hoped 
for, the^ evidence of things not seen.” 
This is commonly regarded as a passive, 
unquestioning acceptance of a particular 
authority. Instead, it is a positive 
statement of the psychological truth 
that faith is a certitude arising out of 
a personal realization that the hopes of 
humanity are reflections of future ac- 


hievement inherent in the nature of 
things ; that, as a function of the human 
consciousness, it is the executive aspect 
of an inner reality. The definition ac- 
cepts the observed double operation of 
consciousness; in one aspect experienc- 
ing, in the other assimilating. The 
“Mundaka Upanishad” puts the same 
thing thus at least as long ago as the 
Apostle ; “Two inseparable companions, 
of fine plumage, perch on the self-same 
tree. One feeds on the fruit of the 
tree ; the other looks on.” 

This dual process is, be it observed, 
a process of active consciouness ; the 
antithesis of the renunciation of normal 
conciousness practised in some phases 
of ordinary mediumship. The latter has 
been for years a matter not merely of 
scientific interest but of use in thera- 
peutic hypnosis and induced somnam- 
bulic trance through which the normally 
hidden content of consciousness leveafs 
itself, and frequently reveals knowledge 
which the normal consciousness^does not 
possess. The introducing of the outer 
consciousness to its inner “inseparable 
companion” has been tbe work of 
analytical psychology for a generation, 
with its graph, unfortunately, too fre- 
quently on a descending curve. But a 
movement upwards from the sub-cons- 
cious to the super-conscious is indicated 
in the recent publication in Germany 
of an ancient Chinese manual of medita- 
tion with the approbation of Professor 
Jung. Before long, science will follow 
the ascending graph of psychological 
enquiry, and give its attention, not less 
to psycho-pathology and the suppres- 
sion or supersession of normal conscious- 
ness for the helping of sufferers, but 
more to the phenomena of the heighten- 
ing and intensifying of normal cons- 
ciousness, and its apparent expansion 
into afi&liations with degrees and centres 
of consciousness beyond its particular 
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horizon. Such enquiry will throw light 
not only on the questions raised by and 
in this book, but backwards through 
human liistory over the whole matter of 
^‘inspiration’’ and “revelation.” 

Those who watch scientific tendencies 
will therefore probably accept Mr. 
Hodson’s “revelations” in the new 
scientific spirit. Professor William 
James, in A Pluralistic Universe, a 
generation ago rebuked one school of 
thought for leaving out everything inter- 
mediary between the item and the total 
in the universe. The trend now is 
towards inclusiveness, and the contents 


of this book are likely to be regarded 
as a psychological phenomenon to be 
considered. In a discussion after a 
lecture by the present writer on super- 
normal experience many years ago in 
an Irish seaport, a Scottish sailor asked 
for some instance that might he accept- 
ed as evidential. An instance was 
stated, with the query : “What would 
you say about that yourself?” The 
canny Scot replied : “I’d say that it 
would give me something to think 
about.” Those who know Mr. Hodson 
know that this is just his hope in regard 
to bis writings. 


SRI NARAYANA GURU 

(An Untouchable Saint of Kerala) 
By U. GoPAtAN 


I 

Some of the famous saints of India 
came from the untouchable castes. 
Nanda of South India was an Adi 
Dravida; Chokka Mela of Maharashtra 
was a Mahar; Ravi Das of Oudh was a 
Chamar ; while Hari Das of Bengal 
though supposed to be a Yavana or 
Mussalman was really a low-caste 
Hindu. 

In recent years there lived and died 
in Kerala another untouchable Saint, 
Sri Narayana Guru, of whom many 
might have heard but few beyond the 
limits of that province are likely to 
know much. He was by caste an 
Ezhava, whose traditional occupation 
is toddy-drawing. In the social hier- 
archy of Kerala, which is the most 
caste-ridden province in India, the 
Ezhavas or Thiyas occupy a position 
midway between the Nsyars and the Adi 
Dravidas. While an Ezhava is an un- 


touchable and also an unapproachable 
to a Nayar, an Adi Dravida is equally 
so to an Ezhava. 

The Ezhavas and those below them in 
the social scale, who are known by the 
collective name of Avarnas, labour 
under many disabilities even at the 
present day, especially in the Indian 
States of Travancore and Cochin. Their 
position was much worse about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. There ^ 
was hardly a public school to which 
their children could be admitted. They 
could not use public roads though 
Christians and Muhammadans could 
freely pass along them; the ,door of 
Government service was shut, bolted 
and barred against them ; nor were they 
allowed to practise m Vakils. An 
enterprising Ezhava of Travancore who 
somehow managed to obtain a little 
English education, a rare acquisition for 
an untouchable about sixty or seventy 
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years ago, desired to become a pleader 
and remitted the fee for the prescribed 
test, but the Durbar ruled that he could 
not sit for the examination. One of his 
sons, who passed with very great diffi- 
culty the B. A. examination about 1880, 
had to leave Travancore in disgust and 
enter British Service in which he rose to 
the rank of an Assistant Commissioner 
of Revenue Settlement and was also 
honoured with the title of Rao Bahadur. 

A no less talented brother of his, who 
took a medical degree, had to seek ser- 
vice in Mysore where he attained to a 
high rank by dint of merit. 

When the Durbars themselves treated 
the Avarnas as Mlechchhas, the tyranny 
and oppression to which they were sub- 
jected by the high-caste Hindus can 
very well be imagined. 

Even in British Malabar where Gov- 
ernment made no distinction between an 
Avarna and a Savarna as in the Indian 
States but allowed both classes equal 
rights and opportunities, the untouch- 
ables suffered many indignities at the 
hands of the Savarnas. I shall mention 
here one incident to show in what con- 
tempt even respectable and educated 
Avarnas were held by the Savarnas. 
There was a Thiya Deputy Collector 
whose services were so meritorious that, 
on retirement, he was granted a pension 
equal in amount to his pay* This officer 
began his service in the Judicial Depart- 
» ment and was first taken in the Revenue 
Department in 1847 as a senior clerk in 
the Malabar Collector’s Office. The 
Savarna Head Serishtadar of the Col- 
lector, who was more sentimental than 
sensible, i^hought it improper to provide 
an untouchable clerk with a chair and 
a table to sit and work and therefore 
sent him a mat, probably intended for 
packing records, and a low desk, 
furniture befitting his low social status. 
The low-caste subordinate was more 
than a match for Ms caste-proud supe- 


rior. The former quietly spread the 
mat and slept on it, and, when question- 
ed about his outrageous conduct, in- 
formed the Collector that he was under 
the impression that the mat was sup- 
plied to him to take a siesta in the office. 

II 

Such was the state of the Ezhavas 
when Sri Narayana Guru was born in 
1856 in a village six miles north of Tri- 
vandrum, the capital of the State of 
Travancore. The humble cottage in 
which this great man was born is extant 
and two of his sisters are living there. 
As compared with the houses in which 
middle-class people now reside, tMs 
century-old cottage is a mere hovel ; but 
it is now the Mecca of the Ezhavas. 

His father and maternal uncle lived 
cMefiy by agriculture. The subsidiary 
occupation of his father was pedagogy 
and that of his uncle, tdie practice of 
medicine. Both took a keen interest in 
the education of the boy and taifght him 
all that they knew which was, however, 
too little to quench his insatiable thirst 
for knowledge. There being no scope for 
higher studies in the village, this young 
man, who was born to cultivate the 
minds and souls of men, had to betake 
himself to the cultivation of land. He 
ploughed fields and tended cattle and 
otherwise assisted his father and uncle 
in their farm work. While he was thus 
engaged, an incident occurred which ter- 
minated his career as a farm labourer. 
One day his rmcle received a letter in 
Sanskrit from a friend of Ms but was 
unable to make out its meaning. He 
showed the epistle to his nephew and 
asked him whether he could make any- 
tMng out of it. The young man atten- 
tively read the letter twice or thrice and 
then told Ms uncle what it meant. The 
latter was immensely pleased and 
thought it criminal to waste such a 
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promising youth in the village. He at 
once arranged to send Mm ior higher 
education in Sanskrit under a distin- 
guished Pandit at a distant place. 

On finishing his education and re- 
turning to his village, the budding saint 
set himself up as a school teacher. It 
was during this period that he was 
forced very much against his will to 
marry his father’s niece. The marriage 
was however only nominal as the parties 
never lived together as husband and 
wife and the tie was soon dissolved. 
Before many days passed, he renounced 
his home and kith and kin and went 
forth in search of higher things. 

After some years of restless wander- 
ings in the course of which he not oidy 
visited various places and came into 
contact with all sorts and conditions of 
men but also studied Yoga philosophy 
and practices, he finally appeared about 
1885 at Aruvippuram in the Travancorc 
State and dwelt there in a cave in the 
midst of a jungle infested by wild 
beasts. When he was discovered, people 
from far and near began to visit him, 
and the forest soon became a place of 
pilgrimage and gradually an inhabited 
village. 

Then a happy idea struck this 
holy man. One day he brought a 
Lingam-shaped stone from the river 
which flowed close by, installed it on a 
rock and consecrated it as a Shiva 
Lingam to be worshipped by the people 
who congregated at Aruvippuram. 
Before long, this idol was enshrined in 
a suitable building and thus there 
sprang up at the place the first Esuhava 
temple constructed on the model of 
high-caste Hindu temples and dedicated 
to Shiva, an event which ushered in a 
new era in the history of the Ezhavas. 

HI 

Previous to this, the Ezhavas had 
temples of sorts dedicated to demons 


and devils who were worshipped periodi- 
cally with oblations of blood and liquor. 
An ad%’'oeate of Ahimsa, their Ciuru 
liatcd animal sacrifices. Licpior was 
equally ahominuhlc to him. It is said 
that Srimat Swaini Vi%'t‘kananda when 
he visited Kerala, expressed the opinion 
that the Ezluivas cotild improve their 
social status if they only gave up their 
degrading oecupatitiU of toddy-drawing. 
Whether the Kzhava Saimyusi agreed 
with this view or not, certain it is that 
he stroiigly desirisi that his caste-men 
should abandon t<Kidy-drawing. In a 
famous message which lie issued to his 
followers on his btth birthday and 
which is now on the lips of ev(*ry prohi- 
bition propagandist in Kerala, he told 
them — ‘*T<xidy is poison ; draw it not; 
offer it not ; drink it not. A toddy- 
drawer stinks ; his clothes stink ; his 
house stinks ; nay, whatsoever he 
touches, that also stinks.” It was there- 
fore quite natural that he turned his 
attention first to the iuir!>arou.s and 
Baechunalian form of wcjrship practised 
by the Ezhavas. But he had another 
and far more important object in re- 
forming the system of Wi»rship practised 
by his caste-men. He wanted to create 
a sense of sclf-rt^'spec^t in them and to 
teach them to be self-reliant. 

Besides worshipping demons and 
devils, the Ezhavas were also votaries of 
the gods and goddesses to whom high- 
caste Hindu temples were generally ^ 
dedicated and made offerings to them. 
In fact there were many Savarna 
temples which derived the bulk of their 
income from the Ezhavas. Though 
benefactors of high-caste Hindi» temples 
to that extent, they were never allowed 
to enter or even approach any of them 
but had to stand at a great distance and 
present their offerings, the Frasadams, 
if any, bemg thrown to them like 
crumbs to famished dogs or carrion- 
crows, The gods themselves appear to 
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have resented this insult to their humble 
devotees and inspired their Guru to 
show them how to satisfy their spiritual 
cravings without losing their self-respect 
and without depending in any way on 
the Savarnas. And Sri Narayana Guru 
did this by not only consecrating all the 
Ezhava temples himself but assigning 
every function in, or connected with, 
them to Ezhavas themselves. The of&- 
eiating priests were Ezhavas ; the 
trustees and managers were Ezhavas; 
the cooks were Ezhavas; the musicians 
were Ezhavas; the menials were Ezha- 
vas. The Ezhavas were thus complete 
masters in their own temples. This 
system was in marked contrast to that 
obtaining in high-caste Hindu temples 
which, though owned and maintained 
by Nayars or others, could not dispense 
with the services of Brahmin priests. 
On the other hand, no Brahmin or any 
other high-caste Hindu had any part or 
lot in anything connected with Ezhava 
temples. They were and are exclusively 
Ezhava concerns. 

Can any one conceive of a better 
scheme to awaken a new spirit in the 
down-trodden Ezhavas than that of 
demonstrating to them, in so convincing 
a manner as their Guru did, that spiri- 
tually they could not only be indepen- 
dent of their oppressors but be their 
equals ? If spiritually, why not socially 
and politically? And this is the spirit 
which now Animates the Ezhavas as a 
'result of the religious reform introduced 
by their far-seeing preceptor. 

The Temple at Aruvippuram was soon 
followed by a Matham and a school, both 
built from public subscriptions. The 
place so<ai became the centre of Ezhava 
activities for a time, and these acti- 
vities culminated in the inauguration in 
1902 of a central association, called the 
Sri Narayana Dharma Paripalana 
Yogam, the object of which was to 
devise measures to uplift the Ezhavas 


spiritually, socially and economically. 
This association, familiarly known as the 
S. N. D. P. Yogam, is a powerful organi- 
zation and has a good record of work 
to its credit. 

Sri Narayana Guru’s name and fame 
now began to spread throughout Kerala 
and he was in great demand to heal the 
sick, to east out evil spirits, to initiate 
children into the art of learning, to bless 
all new undertakings and, above all, to 
consecrate temples. They were built by 
the Ezhavas in all important places in 
Travancore and Cochin and at Telli- 
cherry, Calicut, Cannanore and Palghat 
in Malabar and at Mangalore in South 
Kanara. Some of the high-caste Hindus 
highly resented the usurpation, by an 
untouchable, of the exclusive right of 
the Brahmins to consecrate temples, 
poured forth vituperation on the Ezhava 
priest and asseverated that no gods 
would dwell in temples consecrated by 
him. He did not mind their resentment 
or abuses or croakings but quietly went 
on with his work. One day a Nam- 
budri (Brahmin) remonstrated with him 
for consecrating temples but the Ezhava 
Purohit silenced him by observing that 
what he installed and consecrated in 
Ezhava temples were the idols of Ezhava 
Shiva. 

It may here be mentioned that Sri 
Narayana Guru was remarkably ready- 
witted. One day a conceited charlatan 
said to him, ‘‘Well, Swami, we drink 
the milk of cows and goats. Why should 
their flesh be tabooed?” “Have you 
your mother?” asked the Swami. “No, 
Swami, she is dead,” was the reply. 
“Did you eat her or bury her?” was 
the next question of the sage and the 
man was dumbfounded. His familiar 
conversation scintillated with wit and 
humour, and it was a treat to listen to 
him. The Ezhava Guru was also invited 
to various places in the East Coast dis- 
tricts of the Madras Presidency by 
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people of all castes who had come to 
know of his saintliness and spirituality, 
Ceylon he visited twice and on both 
occasions he was accorded a grand recep- 
tion by all communities. 

Though an untouchable, he was held 
in high esteem and reverence by all 
castes and creeds, and among his dis- 
ciples are to be found Brahmins, 
Nayars, Adi Dravidas and others. Great 
men like Dr. Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi 
and the late Swami Shraddhananda ad- 
mired his life and activities and visited 
him at Varkalai during their South 
Indian tours. 

In the course of his tours in Kerala 
which were many and extensive and 
mostly undertaken on the invitation of 
his devoted admirers, Sri Narayana 
Guru collected large sums of money 
which he utilized for public and chari- 
table purposes such as building 
Mathams, schools, hostels, dispen- 
saries, etc. The well-known Adwait- 
asramam and Sanskrit School at Alwaye 
(Travapcore) and the Sanskrit, English, 
Theological and Ayurvedic Schools and 
the dispensary at Varkalai (Travancore), 
which he made latterly his head- 
quarters, are notable institutions found- 
ed and endowed by him out of the funds 
placed at his disposal by his followers, 
some of whom also transferred to him 
for the purpose large extents of lands 
owned by them. Some of his disciples 
too established Mathams, schools, read- 
ing-rooms, dispensaries, etc., in his 
nanae even outside Kerala, a notable 
instance being the Sri Narayana Seva- 
shramam at Conjeeveram, where, among 
other things, free medical aid is given 
to all. 

Though Sri Narayana Guru lived and 
died a Hindu, he was no narrow-minded 
Sanatanist but was very catholic in lus 
views and outlook. He had high respect 
for other religions and held that there 
was no fundamental difference between 


one religion and another. In 1920 he 
convened a Religious Conference at 
Alwaye, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir T. Sadasiva Aiyyar, and it was 
attended by representatives of all reli- 
gions and religious movements in India. 
The object of this Conference, as its 
saintly convener put it, was to afiford 
an opportunity to each sect to explain 
what it stood for and to understand the 
standpoint of others and not to argue 
and triumph. A universal religion and 
universal brothcrhoo<l was the ideal the 
Gum stood for- H<; proclaimed and 
preached and taught that there was only 
one caste, one religion and one God for 
mankind. ^‘It is immaterial what reli- 
gion you profess,’* he would say, *‘pro- 
vided your conduct is all right.” It is 
not surprising that some of his followers 
regarded him as an Abhinava Buddha. 

IV 

He was not merely a religious reformer 
but also a social reformer. He did his 
utmost to ameliorate the condition of 
the Adi Dravidas. He deplored the 
superiority complex affected by the 
Ezhavas as a class towards the Adi 
Dravidas and exhorted them in season 
and out of season do unto others as 
they would that others should do unto 
them. All the schools, hostels and other 
institutions founded by him were thrown 
open to all untouchable caktes. It was 
his express desire that Adi Dravidas 
should be permitted to enter all Bzhava 
temples; but such is the deep-rooted 
prejudice of the Bzhavas in some places 
towards their social inferiors that the 
temples there have still to be thrown 
open to them. Knowing m he did the 
feelings of his castemen in this respect, 
he took care in some cases to make it a 
condition precedent to consecration of 
temples that Adi Dravidas should be 
allowed to enter and worship in them- 
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He also admitted into the Ezhava fold 
many families who were regarded as 
outcastes for a long time for some reason 
or other. Though the S. N. D. P. 
Yogam mentioned above was originally 
started as an exclusive Ezhava con- 
cern, the Ezhava Guru ordered later 
that men of all castes and creeds who 
desired to become members of that 
should be admitted as such. It is how- 
ever doubtful whether any non-Ezhavas 
have enrolled themselves as members of 
the Yogam. 

Their Guru also paid attention to the 
economic condition of the Ezhavas. He 
advised and encouraged them to start 
cottage industries, joint stock com- 
panies and banks. He himself set 
an example by starting weaving at Aru- 
vippuram to give employment to the 
poor. It was customary for his caste- 
men to spend large sums of money for 
marriage, funeral and other ceremonies. 
Their High Priest did his best to check 
such expenditure by abolishing all non- 
essential ceremonies and laying down 
rules and formulae for the performance 
of essential ceremonies at a minimum 
cost. 

No Sannyasi of South India lived so 
strenuous and active a life and exercised 
so broad and pervasive an influence over 
thousands of untouchables as Sri Nara- 
yana Guru. His activities naturally 
affected his’ health and in February, 
• 1928 , he was seized with an illness to 
which he succumbed eight months later 
in spite of the best medical aid available 
in South India. His mortal remains 


were interred on the top of the Shiva- 
giri hill at Varkalai at a spot previously 
suggested by him for the purpose. 

V 

There are numerous institutions ail 
over Kerala to perpetuate the memory 
of this Saint, though great men like him 
who dedicated their lives for the service 
of their fellow creatures are never likely 
to be forgotten by posterity. A statue 
of his, executed in Italy, adorns the 
premises of the Jagannatha temple at 
Tellicherry (Malabar). This was erect- 
ed before he died, by the initiative and 
enterprise of Mr. Murkot Kumaraii, a 
distinguished Malay al am author and 
journalist and one of the foremost house- 
holder disciples of the Saint. He has 
also written in Malyalam a masterly 
biography of his revered Master. 

Sri Narayana Guru’s Mission in life 
was the elevation of the Ezhavas or 
Thiyas who form the bulk of the un- 
touchables in Kerala and ifho are 
numerically stronger than any other 
community in that province, numbering 
as they do nearly two millions. His life 
and activities also affected to a remark- 
able extent the other untouchable castes. 
When he appeared at Aruvippuram 
about 1885 the untouchables were in the 
wilderness, but before he died he led 
them out of it. They are now within 
the sight of the promised land and 
sooner or later will reach it, if they but 
keep to the path shown to them by their 
departed Guru. 


^*Anit ilo to the uniauchahles, the cobblers, the sicecpcrs and others of iKoif hind, 
and tell them, 'You are the soul of the nation, and in you lies infinite energy which can 
revolutionise the xvorld. Stand up, shake off your shackles, and ike whole world shall 
wonder at you,* Go and found schools among them, and invest them with the 'sacred 
thread^ ** 

—SWAMt nVEKANANDA 



ASIITAVAKKA SAMillTA 

By Swami Nitvaswarupananda 

3; nurat swrof gr m ® ^ Jwn 1 
a; ft & h <i ii 

Ever pure *T for me WfTJ knower "€ where he process of 

knowledge where) m or the object of knowledge where knowledge 
M where ^ and something if where ^ nothing M where A\ or ? 

8. Wluit is knower, the process of km)wk'.(lf>e, the object 
of knowledge or knowledge, what‘ is anything or nothing, to me 
who am ever pure ? 

[' What etc, — Truth is neither positive nor negative. I*osilives ainl negatives are 
existenls, but Truth is Existence.] 

iR m t 

a; f) sn & ii t li 

Ever actionless if for me distraol.ion tt wht're 

concentration ifi where ^ and dullness ff where delusion ^ where 

"^joy iR where sorrow iR where or ? 

9. What is distraction or concentration, dulliuiss or delu- 
sion, j<jy or sorrow, to me who am ever aetionless ? 

.•)^ , % t 

a; ^ sqsr^TO wr ie =ej ^ TOnsrarr 1 
1; ^ gr ^ W II O 11 

^ Ever devoid of psychic activity % for me W. this relati- 
vity ^ (expletive) W where ^ that transcendence lexph'tive? M wh<*n^ 

^ or happiness iR where misery ^ (expletive) 1 where < 4 r ? 

10. What is relativity or transcendence, happiness or 
misery, to me who am ever devoid of psychic activity? 

a; stlrar: as 'St 5f8ir t ii \\ ii 

Ever pure ^ for me ’TO! ignorance If where appearance 1 

where and attachment ?R where fefe: detachment 9f where Wl or Jiva 

W where ?nx that iiR Brahman If where ^ and ? 

11. What is ignorance or appearance, attachment or 
detachment, Jiva or Brahman, to me who am ever pure ? 

«E « 5^ 15 5t I 

IW ^#BET II II 
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Ever immutable and indivisible established in Self 

W for me i?§1%: activity inactivity or m where liberation ^ where 

bondage ^ where ^ and ? 

12. What is activity or inactivity, liberation or bondage, 
to me who am ever immutable^ and indivisible and established 
in Self? 

Immutable — Kutastha means ^remaining like a heap (Kuta)’ ; hence, immutable 
and eternal. 

— Kuta means a thing which is good to all appearance but evil within. Accord- 
ingly it refers to the seed of Samadra — including Avidyd and other things, — which is full 
of evil within, designated by various terms such as Mdyd etc. Kutasttka, therefore, means 
‘That which is seated in Mdyd as its locus.’] 

m qr m f$T«q: a; ^ sn ?p: i 
m =3Tfei g^qrsff sn ^ it \\ n 

Free from limitation t5CT?9 absolute good ^ for me instruction 

® where aim' scripture w where ?rt or ftiEi: disciple W where preceptor ^ 
(expletive) ar where ar or mm, mum bonum of life (expletive) ar where 

is ax or ? 

13. What is instruction or scriptural injunction, what is 
disciple or preceptor, what is suinnvum bonum of life, to me 
who am absolute good and free from limitation? 

^ IB qt snfef liTfel ‘qq? ^ q gqq i 

qfqiq qw II II 

Existing ^ (expletive) ^ where ^ ’«rf% not existing ^ (expletive) ^ where 
m or unity ^ (expletive) m where is ^ duality H where is) ^ and 

her<‘ much by saying 1^ what need from me anything ^ 

not emanates. 

14. What is existence or non-existence, unity or duality? 
What to say more, nothing emanates from me. 

[The teaching of Advaita has been put here in a nutshell. Advaita is the philo- 
sojihy of transcendence. It does neither assert nor deny. Assertion and denial are 
creation.s of thought ; but Truth is beyond thought. The Absolute can neither be 
posited nor negated. The position of the Absolute is a judgment about It, which kills 
Its Absoluteness. I/Ogically speaking, we cannot even say that the Absolute is ; for that 
draws a limitation upon the Absolute. 

This truth is drawn out here. Truth can never be asserted to be one or many. To 
call it one is also limiting it. Hence Truth is aconceptual. 

Ash^avakra presents here that aspect of Advaitism which is known as Ajdtatsdda and 
does not accept any form of appearance. In fact the question does not arise ; for in 
reality Truth alone exists and therefore the question of position or negation of appear- 
ance cannot arise. The position of appearance is creation of ignorance ; the negation 
is also creation of ignorance. Ajdiavdda does not recognise even ignorance, for the 
assertion of ignorance implies something different from the Absolute, which is impossible. 
Nothing can exist outside of the Absolute, and no duality of Absolutes is possible. This 
is the implication of Ashtavakra’s teaching- In this light, there is no preparation, no 
fruition in the life of a seeker, but only this understanding. The Ashtavakra Samhita 
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gives us this understanding. The thought of emancipation is consequent on the thought 
of bondage. But in truth there is neither bondage nor emancipation. Thought creates 
bondage, thought gives emaiieipuiion. But wisdom lies in seeing through this cobweb 
of thought.] 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN TPIIS NUMBER 

A great scholar and original thinker, 
Prof. Pramathanath Mukhopadhyaya 
can throw neW' light on any subject he 
deals with. The question raised in the 
present article is whether in thinking too 
highly of our present civilization we are 
not depicting the dead lion as vanquish- 
ed and crouchnig at our feet. But the 
writer has no intention to lead us into 
an idolatry of the Past. He asks us to 
revaluate all values — old or new. . , . 
Mr. R. A. Sankara Narayana Iyer is 
the chief lecturer on philosophy, Madura 
College, (-South India. .... The article 
of Sister Nivedita is concluded in this 

issue The Buddhist world 

will remain grateful to Mrs. and Mr. 
Rhys Davids for their labourious work 
in the field of Buddhism. Mrs. Rhys 
Davids is now the President of the Pali 
Text Society, London. . . . Sister Deva- 
mata tells here of aiK>thcr disciple 
of Sri Ramakrishna — namely, Swami 
Saradananda. Those who had the 
privilege of having seen the Swami will 
find the present picture vivid and living. 

. . . Dr. James cousins needs no intro- 
duction to our readers, Eastern or 
Western. The writer of An Englwh 
Beer is himself something of a mystic. 
Religion, poetry and philosophy are 
blended in his writings. He has been a 
student of Vedanta for many years. . . . 
Sri Narayana Guru indicates how in 
India through spiritual development one 
can taranscend aE som«l disabilitiest For 


docs not the ^Untouchable (?) Saint’ 
nowadays reeeive homage from all — 
high and low ? 

THE PLIGHT OP THE TEACHER 

The teaching profession is as sacred 
as that of a priest. EvcrylKxly knows 
that the welfare of a nation largely 
depends upon it. Still it is found that 
everywhere teachers are badly paid. In 
many cases, the honourable profession 
is looked down upon. The reason is not 
far to seek. The society under- 
estimates the value of the profession. 
And it is due to the fact that men in 
general adore money and power more 
than the lofty ideals of life. It is true 
that the value of u profession cannot 
be estimated in terms of money and 
power. Ratlier, it is to be judged by 
the standard of purity, uimelEshness and 
opportunities for doing gcaxl to man- 
kind. 

Still, in these days, teachers cannot 
afford to maintain their Jives under 
pressing pecuniary difficulties. Besides, 
it is necessary in the interest of a nation 
that teachers who are entrusted with 
the noble task of turnning out good 
citizens may not suffer from the bare 
necessities of life. The result of a wide- 
spread neglect for the teaching profes- 
sion is that the true cause of education 
has been suffering terribly in all coun- 
tries. Mr. George Godwin wrote in 
a recent issue of the Aryan Path about 
some central problems of modern edu- 
cation. There he nicely ob^rved how 
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the cause of education is hampered by 
the society itself, 

society,^’ said he, ^Hhat showers 
reimrds and honours upon victorious 
Generals, mhile it systematically under- 
pays and neglects the teacher, obviously 
places a higher value upon the art of 
killing than upon that art which teaches 
how to live, 

“No other profession is so badly paid, 
so discouraged, so tacitly looked down 
upon. Yet, to his eternal honour be 
it said, the teacher more often than not 
attempts no balance between services 
and reward, but gives of his best freely 
and with enthusiasm.’’ 

The writer, like any noble-hearted 
thinker, could feel the real plight of a 
modern teacher. The teaching profes- 
sion can never carry on the ideals 
of education until the society it- 
self is aware of the value of true edu- 
cation and of the merit of a teacher. 
The Modern world suffers so much 
owing to imperfect education and 
neglect of the teaching profession 1 A 
nation cannot be expected to produce 
good teachers unless the art of teaching 
is perfected and the teaching profession 
is honoured. 

DIGINITY OF LABOUR 

In Imiia we cry hoarse, and in 
vain, for the uplift of our masses. We 
may very well talk of them as our 
. kith and kin, but if we feel the pulse 
of our educated countrymen, we can 
at once know how they are far away 
from the labouring classes. The Wes- 
tern nations can still teach us immense- 
ly in this respect. Some time ago, the 
Friiicipa! of the Jaffna College in course 
of his annual report told how he had 
tried to instil into the minds of his 
students a deep sense of the diginity of 
labour. He said that he was astonished, 
when he visited the West, at the way 
in which respectable people had done 


what we here consider meBial work. 
What struck him most was the full 
realization of that sense among young 
men. At Yale, for instance, even young 
men whose parents were well-to-do had 
done all kinds of manual work in term 
time and vacation to earn their way 
through College. Then he referred to 
one of the teachers of the Jaffna College, 
a young Indian, who was about to take 
a Doctor’s degree, earning his way 
by waiting at table and washing dishes. 
Incidentally he observed : “I myself 
received a dose of this sense by having 
had to carry my luggage at railway 
stations. It will be interesting for you 
to know that I made an attempt in 
teaching boys the sense of the dignity 
of labour during harvest time by 
letting the boys free a part of the 
morning either to help their parents 
in reaping, to earn a little money, or to 
do social service by helping the poor in 
reaping. About 150 boys responded 
gladly, and, what is more, the gangs 
were led by some of the youngpr mem- 
bers of the staff who themselves joined 
in the reaping. The boys thoroughly 
enjoyed their work. We have a College 
garden where vegetables are raised by 
the students.” 

It shall be a good day for India, when 
the teachers of all the Colleges and 
schools will follow this example. 

SOCIAL PROGRESS IN BARODA 

It is gratifying to note that the 
Baroda State has already made con- 
siderable progress in social reforms. In 
an interesting article on the subject, 
Rao Bahadur Govindbhai Desai observ- 
ed some time ago in The Social Service 
Quarterly : '*So early as in 1904, it made 
primary education not only free but also 
compulsory ; and leaving aside the 
sentimental objections regarding State 
interference in social matters, it had the 
boldness to take the earliest steps by 
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legislation to prevent infant marriages 
in its territory which forms a major part 
of Gujrat proper. The avowed object 
of the Infant Marriage Prevention Act 
was to ameliorate the ijhysical condition 
of the people, especially of the future 
generations, by raising the marrigeahle 
age. The evils of child-marriage were 
patent to all, but few dared to go 
against the current of the prevalent 
popular opinion.” 

The Baroda State shows how a strong 
public opinion could create an atmos- 
phere in which such difricult social 
problems were solved. The social evils 
of our country are so many and they 
are day by day emasculating the Hindu 
race. The example of Baroda will, we 
hope, open the eyes of the rest of India. 

THE EVIL OF INTEMPERANCE 

The Social Service League of Delhi in 
their annual report for the year 1931412 
fives enormous figures of consimiption 
of opium, charm and bhang in Delhi 
Province. The experience of the 
League is that all its efforts in the <iiree- 
tion of prohibition is useless, utiless the 
slums of drunkards arc visited at least 
twice a week. The report says : “We 
are convinced that this is the evil which 
comes in the way of the economic and 
moral uplift of the poor. The rich are 
not much Ejected by it, this evil has 
a greater attraction for the poor for 
obvious reasons. Moreover in the low 
class people, an immoral cust^^m has 
sprung up that if a man is found guilty 
by a panchayet, he should entertain the 
panchayet with liquor as a penalty.” 

This evil of intemperance on the part 
of the masses is overwhelming and it is 
eating into the vitals of our scKJiety. 
Dnless there be a systematic effort 
through devoted workers and legisla- 
tion, the evil can hardly be eradicated. 
The pernicious effects of the evil may 
gladuiilly be brought home to the poor 


throtigh preaching by means of night 
schools and pamphleteering, 

A NEW EXPERIMENT 

In many countries, nc?w experiments 
are being made with regard to educa- 
tion. laist June, four hundred and 
seventy Headmistresses mat at the 
Mary Datehclor Seiuad, Cuniherwell 
Gn^ve, London. An interesting ttddress 
was giv£*n there by Miss J. M. H. 
MeCaig, Headniistress of Nutting Hill 
School. She said that the w<^rl<i was 
changing more quickly now than it had 
done sin<‘e the Heiiaissaiu'e. So, 
teachers slamhi he ready to nnad, them. 
They must bring new ideas iidtj sehtHils. 
“The tenthmey of most experiuseiital 
seho(»ls,” she said, “is to rtuuove the 
tejK'her fr<un tin* etadral position in the 
classroom to tht‘ haekground. The 
numerous im ehaideal in vent it ms td our 
day - films, ljr<»udeast, and gramophone 
records- UK they are gradually perfect- 
ed and we learn to make pr<hit;d»le use 
of them, will undouldedly replace the 
temeher to some extent, so that the 
semi-meeliunised seni«>r school is u possi- 
bility in the near future. But the 
teacher will iH;ver Ih‘ t iiminated.” It 
m to be seen how thi* senn-meeliani'/.ed 
method proves helpful in Jidvam*ing the 
cause of education. The nuchanical 
mventions, however prtditabic they 
might prove in replacing i\U\ teacher to 
some extent, must always he placed in^ 
the background ainl they can never 
create a more effective rehdion Iwiween 
the teacher and the iatighf. 

THE MAGIC TOUCll 

Mahatma Gamlhi’s decision and at- 
tempt to fast unto death with regard 
to the question of separate electorate 
for the depressed classes has had a reflex 
action on the Hindu community. By 
Ms magic touch tlie problem of un- 
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touehability has come within the reach 
of solution. For, even many orthodox 
Hindus— so ion^ showing signs of great 
callousness— have come to their senses 
as to tlic^ wrongs meted out to the un- 
touchaljles by them. Reports are daily 
coming that the doors of many temples 
are being thrown open to the so-called 
U7itouehabh\s. This is exactly what it 
should be. Jf the solidarity of the 
Hindu community is to be ensured, the 
caste Hindus should show a great active 
sympathy to their brethren — so long 
kept at a distan<‘e, so iiiat they may be 
free fn>m all fears and suspicions. 


Throwing open the temple doors to 
the depressed people is no doubt a sign 
of sincere fellow-feeling on the part of 
the caste Hindus. But that is not all. 
The right and privilege of entering into 
various temples will not alone improve 
the condition of depressed classes. Much 
has to be done to give them education 
and culture, to remove their poverty, 
etc. In this, combined action of both 
the depressed classes and the caste 
Hindus are necessary. Initiative should 
come from the depressed classes and 
the people of the upper classes also 
should go forward to lift them up. 


REVIEWS 


Pf)SSIbLK WOKhDS. By J. B. S. Hal- 
dane. Thr !*hot'ni,r Library, ChalU) and 
Wmdua, Ltmtlan. .1/;? pp. Price Ha. Od. 

Here is an attempt l«t ^ive the 

popular mind a few pen pittnres of certain 
stuentifn' disfovcricH r>f far reaching con- 
The author to lead the 

rcatlcrh to a study of the iiifluciu'c of these 
disi'ovcricH on soein! organi'^snlion in the light 
of his own Kpcvulatifjns, hjr as he says, “it 
is perhaps only l»y Ht» doing that we can 
reji!iH(f the pwmibilitirH which research work 
is opening up.’* It is claimed that all our 
problems, individual, social and political can 
only he solved m the long run by the appre- 

<*iation of scientific method, such as has 

made possibhs* modern industry and modern 
piedtcirie. But it musl l)e remembered that 
the individual can achieve a good life only 
by conforming to a plan greater than his 
own. “Those who have accepted the view 
of the universe presented by astronomy and 
geology can get glimpses of the plan,” says 
Mr. Haldane. And he concludes : “Man’s 
little worlJ will end, . . If humanity can 
enlarge the scope of its will as it has 
enlarged the reaches of it» intellect, it will 
escape that end. If not, the Judgment will 
have gone out against it and man and all his 
works will perish eventually,” 


NEO-HINDUISM. By D. V. Athalye. 
D. B. Taraporevala Sons ^ Co,, Hornby 
Road, Bombay, 220 pp. Price Rs, 5-8. m 

Mr. Athalye sometime bssek brought out 
a biography of Swami Vivekananda which 
was well received by the reading public. 
Now he has made an attempt to give the 
essential ideas of Swami Vivekananda on 
various topics in a handy volume. The sub- 
jects discussed are : Hinduism ; Bhakti- 
yoga ; Jnanayoga ; Karmayoga ; Eajayoga ; 
Practical Vedanta ; Attitude towards other 
lleiigions and Systems of Thought ; Social 
lleform ; Present and Future of India. 

The author sometimes has given his reflec- 
tions on some ideas of the Swami and some- 
times he has strung together excerpts from 
Swamiji’s writings and speeches to empha- 
siice a particular point. In any case the 
author has entered into the spirit of Swami 
Vivekananda’s thoughts and the perusal 
of the book will give an idea about 
what he felt and thought on various pro- 
blems — i*eligious, social, national — of India 
as well as of the world. It need not be 
however told that boohs on boohs do never 
serve the purpose of original books. For 
in the former we miss the strength, fresh- 
ness and inspiration that are to be found 
in the latter. Yet the plan of the author 
is praiseworthy. For, Swami Vivekananda 
being a seer, more his ideas spread, the 


N. S* 
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better for humanity. The price of the book, 
we are afraid, is too high for the quantity 
of matter contained therein and as such it 
may fail to be popular and consequently 
defeat the avowed object of the author. The 
printing and get-up are, however, very 
attractive. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF SHIVAJI II. By 
M. W. Burway, B.A. 12 Jmli Bazar, Indore 
City Pcvi-\-193+xccix pp. Price Rs. 5. 

The author is a keen and lifelong student 
of the Marhatta history. He has got several 
books to his credit, dealing with the history 
of the Marhaitas. The present book is the 
outcome of his deep study and careful 
researches into the old Marhatta records. 
The book bears the mark of the author’s 
scholarship and learning, but there is no 
pedantry in it ; it is written in such an 
interesting that even a lay man vrill 

find it a fascinating reading. It is a happy 
thing that attemps from various quarters 
are nowadays being made to delve into 
the real history of India. The author, for 
instance, though saddled with official duties 
as a Judicial Officer, took to historical 
ggsearches as a hobby, but the output of his 
work has been such as will do crt?dit to any 
historian. Our congratulation to the author 
who ha% kept up his interest in historical 
study even in bis ripe old age. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF THE ESOTERIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By G. de Purucker, H.A., 
D.Litt. Publuhcd by Rider Sf Co., Pater- 
noster Bote, London, E.C. 4- *^^4 pp- 
Price 2Ss. 

The book comprise.s a collection of lectures 
by the author attempting to interpret for 
the average reader The Secret Doctrine of 
n. P. Blavatsky. It is claimed that “much 
that is contained in this book has only 
been known to a few elect. Wc wonder if 
in spite of the trouble taken by the present 
author, these ideas are going to be under- 
stood by the popular mind. Probably they 
are bound ever to remain the close preserve 
of the *Tew elect’^ on account of their 
numerous mysteries too difficult for ordinary 
mortals to unravel. 

The author makes too much demand on 
the credulity of the intelligent readers 
when he asks them to believe in statements 
like the following: 

‘‘These teachings came to the first cons- 
cious human race on our Globe in this 
Round from semi-divine human beings who 


brought them over from a previous nian- 
vantam ; and these Kemi-di\'ine beings were 
once men, as we now arc. These beings or 
Uevealers are what wc shall in our turn 
be when the scvenfitbl manvnntara of our 
Planetary Chain .shall have ended its course ; 
and wc shall then bc(;{»me Teachers and 
Instruments on the future I*Ian<*tt»ry Chain, 
the child and offspring of this Chain, of 
those vast hosts of less progresscal entities 
who are no%v trailing along behind us on 
the Chain.” 

Or this; “During the Third Stock-Race, 
they created, by the power td Will and 
Yoga, by Kriyasakli, a Mystic Body of high 
Adepts and S<.‘(»rs, a Body which is most 
secret and hid ; and this Bo<ly has func‘- 
tioned and worked even doiwn to our times, 
and it is what we t<j-'day call the Lodge of 
our Masters. . 

The oidy nqdy to claims siuh as these is 
in the words of Swand Vivekananda : 
“Asund all mystery. There is no mystery 
in religion. Mystery rmnigcring and supers- 
tition are always signs of weakness. Tlnu'c- 
fore beware of them. It was in*v('r preached 
on thb soil that the truths of religitm were 
my.steries or they were ihe property of 
secret soeieiJcs silting on the smnv caps of 
the Himalayas. These mysterious societies 
do not exist anywhere. . . . Better for you 
and for the race that y<Mi bt'come rank 
atheists bceau.se yon would hav<* strength 
but these are degradatitm and death.” 

N. S, 

Br.N(;ALi 

PATHAMALA. By Swami Hariittbmanda. 
Udbodhan Office, t, Mukkmji Lane, Calcuita. 
7 + pp. Price 12 oh. 

Almost lifelong .Secretary of the Ham- 
krishna Mission, a direct disetple of Sri 
Hamakrishna, Swamt Sarahananda had 
daily to answer to the queries of a largo 
number of corrc«pi>nclents. Some <d the 
letters arc here publi.shed for the Iwmcfit of 
the reading public. These letters were 
written to solve the religiiniH diflicultjes of 
various persons under different situations 
and circumstances. We have no^'dmibt that 
they will be of invaluable help to others 
who are or will be in similar stages of life 
or mental condition. Some of the letters 
give practical guidance for Sadhana, while 
there are others which contain many things 
which one will like to know from persons 
who can talk with authority. The letters 
are daa&ified lor the convenience of the 
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readers. The book is sure to be welcomed 
by many. 

PATRAVALI (llELKiioN and Science). 
By Dilip Kumar Roy, Birbal and Atul 
Chandra Gupta. PublL^hcd by H. D, Ghosh, 
Weekly NoleH Prinliv}^ Works,, 3, Hastings 
Street, Calcutta. 144 i^P* Price lie. 1. 

It is a colleciitm o£ several ietlers already 
puldished in nia.j'uzines. The object of the 
letters is to show how New Physics has creat- 
ed a tremendous revolution in the scientific 
world. Men like Berirand RiuH.sell, White- 
head, Eddiii|»ton, Jeans and Millikan have 
shaken the fou nd. ilion of old seienlific con- 
clusions. The coniiiet hetwt‘en religion and 
science, whiidii lias continued for the last one 
hu mired and fifty yeans, seems to meet at 
a point where ridigion gets the upperhand. 
The three w**il-known writers have thrown a 
flood of light on llu* thiiughts t»f the afore- 
said scientists and philosopher.s. The letters 
give a viviil pir'lure of the changed attitude 
of Modern Sciciu'c. They are written in an 
inimitable style supplying a store of in- 


formation on the subject. The discussions 
done in a masterly way are sure to 
interest even a casual reader. The conclu- 
sion that we may arrive at, after a perusal 
of the letters, can well be expressed in the 
language of Whitehead: “The progress of 
science must result in the unceasing codifica- 
tion of religious thought, to the great 
advantage of religion."’ The book is a timely 
publication and we hope, it will very soon 
win much popularity which it very rightly 
deserves. 

VIGN/iNE VIRODHA (Parts I & 11). 
By Jatindranath Roy. Published by Brajen- 
dranath Chattopadhyayat 55, Upper Chitpore 
Hoad, Calcutta. 123 pp. Price Annas Ten. 

The booklets attempt to discuss the funda- 
mental theories of Science in a critical 
manner. The author raises objections to 
some generally accepted conclusions with 
regard to light, darkness and air. They 
deserve serious consideration by the earnest 
students of Science. The issues raised by 
the author have been very lucidly expressed. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


VEDANTA SOCIETY OE SANEKANCISCO 

{Hepori of ActhniicM for the year WSl, read 
at the Chneral dmiiud Meeting, March 37, 
by Mr. P. P. l*ugt for the K.vccuiive 
Committee.) 

It is a happy privilege to address you on 
this oet'BHitin, our Annual General Meeting 
for the year concerning the activities 

of the Society during the past year. 

You will Im tnunendously pleased to know 
that the dominant keynote of our activities 
\a» bcen» and is, progress. Wc have grown, 
we have enlarged perceptibly during the 
past year, and without incurring any addi- 
tional financial encumbrance ; but on the 
other hand a marked decrease in our total 
indebtednaas, which has l>een accomplished 
by the ed-opermtion and kaderahip of our 
Swamis Vividishananda and Ashokaaanda. 
You will be happy to know that in March, 
1981, there were forty-four members in the 
Vedanta Society of San Francisco ; while in 
March, l^* there are fifty-seven members' — 
an increase of thirteen members during the 
past year. 


At our March, 1931, Annual General Meet- 
ing you will recall that Swami Dayananda 
was in charge and Swami Vividishananda was 
his associate. Swami Dayananda was spirit- 
ual leader and teacher at this Temple from 
1926 to August, 1931. During this time he 
labored hard to spread the message of 
Vedanta. He was responsible for the instal- 
lation of the heating system in this Temple 
and Auditorium. He was responsible for the 
acquisition and installation of the comfort- 
able theatre chairs you are now sitting upon 
in this Auditorium. On Sunday August 8, 
1901, Swami Dayananda gave his farewell 
lecture in this Temple on the subject : “Con- 
ditions of Spiritual Life”. 

Now, Swami Vividishananda is in charge 
of the Society and his friendly, zealous and 
sincere leadership has played an important 
part in our progress. For the past year 
Swami Vividishananda has lectured at our 
Sunday morning service, and he has con- 
ducted the Tuesday evening meditation and 
class, discoursing on the Gita, “The Lord’s 
Song.” On an occasion, Swami Vividisha- 
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nanda, by invitation appearvd before a 
gathering of poets and writers called “P«»et.s 
and Writers Club” at the home of Mrs. 
Emerson in San Francisco wdiere he chanted 
some Sanskrit verses. During the past yt*ar 
the average attendanee at Sunday jnorning 
service has been about 90, and at the TiU's- 
day evening class 27. 

Swami Ashokananda has l)Cfn active in 
spreading the mcs.siige of Vedanta since bis 
arrival here from India, .Inly d, I9IJI, On 
Sunday, July 12, 19;il, be delivered his first 
discourse in our Temple on the subject: ‘‘My 
Message.” 

During the month of August, Hilii, Wetb 
uesday evening serviee and the classes were 
discontinued, but Sunday serviee was main- 
tained. At Sunday service, August 20, Mr. 
E. C. Brtiwii, of onr Society was the guest 
speakiu*. Hi.s topic was ; “Signs of a Freed 
Soul.” At the Augtist 9(Hh service, Mr. 
Brown .spoke aigain on the snhjc4*t of “Who 
Deserves 1 mmortaliiy,” 

Swami Ashokananda began to leeiure hen* 
at the Wo<inesday evening service an S<*ptcin 
ber 2, 1991. lli.s talk on this occasion la‘ing 
“What Vedanta can do for you.” He like 
wise began to conduct in September, Friday 
evening meditiitj.on and class, tliseonrsing on 
the Upanishads, the philosophic portion td 
the Ved^j^s. Since that time the average at- 
tendance at Wedne.sday evening servictr has 
been about SO, and at the Friday evening 
classes 95. During the past six months, 
Swami Ashokananda has dtdivered the fol- 
lowing ieeliires at other places than our 
Temple* : At the University of C-alifornia in 
Berkeley, California—suVdeet : “Vedanta.” 
At San Mateo (lollege, San Mateo, California, 
"—subject: “Literature of India.” At San 
Francisco, Young Women’s Christian Akko- 
ciation, — subject : “Hinduism.*^ 

Of unusual importance is the attempt to 
open and establish a Vedanta activity in the 
trans-bay City ai Oakland, California, by 
Swami Ashokananda. At first he started 
Sunday evening meetings at the home of a 
member of our Society, Mrs. Chas. W. 
Martin, 586 58rd Street in Oakland, Decem- 
ber 6, 1981. The work rapidly progressed 
and he found it advisable to obtain the use 
of larger quarters ; so on February 7. 1982, 
Swami Ashokananda began lecturing Sunday 
evening in the Castilian room of the Leaming- 
ton Hotel, 19th and Franklin Streets, Oak- 
land. And he added also Thursday evening 
classes at the same place in the present 


month of Mcrclu 1992. Thcrt* has been an 
encouraging rcspiuisc fr<un the people of 
trans-bay coiniiunut ies-""-hiN audiemes at the 
home of Mrs. Mniiin l>eing approximate- 
ly 99 ; al the Holi-l Leamington approxi- 
mately 159. 

Onr Society suitably Cfiebrated through 
spet'ial ser\ie(*s, music a»ul Invely ilofal deco- 
rat ions in tin* 'IVnipb* the birlhilay td Swami 
Vivekanajuiu on Janimvy 81, 1992, ami the 
birthday td Sri IJamakrishna was similarly 
eelebratcii on Mareli tUb and }9tb, 1982, 

Tlu're was special singing and violin solo ren- 
tiefml at these services. 

During the year we brue bt-en happy to 
have visits from otlnu' Swamis in this 
country, < bi July fit h and to the iuth Swami 
I’rabhavananda of HolB'wooti, California 
Cetitrc was %vith us for a short visit, lie 
vasited us again in the first week id .Vugust, 
1981. .Swami Akhilanauda td Froviib‘m'e, 
lUmde Island eentrt* wiss here also at the 
same time, and on August pith, In* delivered 
a lecture frtJin our 'D'lnple pbttftnfn lau’c on 
“Yoga ami Mysticism.” On Satuialay, 
August 22, 19.81, Swami Frabhnv annudu left 
tmr Tt“in|iic to leiurn to Hollywnfal. Swami 
Akhiiaimiubi returned to Froviihunt', Hhode 
Islnmi, and iiur late spiritual leader and 
tcAelur Swami ihiynnamla bdt for indiii. 
On February I, 1982, Swamis FrnlihavannndH 
luul Di'vatmunanda arrived here from fiolly* 
wotnl, nml Swann Prubluivunanda b‘ft iu*xt 
day for Portland Oregtui. Swami Devalma- 
nanda emulueted our Sumbiy im»rning Kcr- 
vice in thi?i Temple, on February 7, 1982, the 
subject of his discourse being “A NVw Beli-' 
giou for the i'hiingiitg Wtirbl.” On Wednes- 
day, FVbruary 19, 1982, Swaiiu Devalma- 

nainia left San Franeisc** Cor Portland, 
Oregiuj, to re «Jix*ri the Portland centre. 

During the past year there -i^ere some new 
aclivilies In our publicity field, in June, 
1981, the Vedanta Society of San Franeiico 
began to ia»ue a mi mtrographed Monthly 
Huiletin for dbtribution to memliers, their 
frienda, and abo to the audience attending 
the aerviceM. The Bulletin gives a forma! 
statement of the ptirpoiie of ou9 Society j 
shows a calendar of the aervieea and lecture 
aubjecta for the current month ; advises 
what are the clans righta and nature of the 
discourses ; invites all to attend the iierviees 
and the classes ; dnally, gives items of in- 
terest to members and readers regarding the 
Vedanta movement j as well as quotations 
from the Dpanishads, Vedas and other 
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spiritual writinjjfs, as well as orij^inal spiritual 
items written by uur Swamis. Volume I, 
No. I of the Bulletin was publisbed for the 
month of June, ItrdU and it has appeared 
re^fularly eaeh nujiilh since that lime, the 
March, bi'in^ niiml>er(*ci Volume II, 

No. ti. 

Newspajaw and iuuKa'/<ine publicity on be- 
half <}f the Soc‘i< ty has been actively carried 
on during the {usst year, (lur adverlisemcnl 
ami news items have appeared regularly 
every Saturday in the San Fmnmsco 
K.camhivr, San Frnac/.s’ro fVimniVfc—both 
leading morning papers ; and in the San 
Franci^ica VaU Ihiiii tin ami San Francisco 
Ncn\s --hulit leading i venlng paptu-s. A gene- 
ral digest oiir Swamis' lectures was pub- 
lished in the KhmI nevvspaper.s as follow.s ; 
San Fruficifo'o S«tcs, June *i7, HKB — ‘‘The 
Need of hnvartlness and Voncenf ration’" by 
Swami Vivitllshajutndu. San FrunotKcn hlAunni- 
nvr anil San FrufK'iseo Cal! Bulletin, August 
JJ, IhJd “Suheonseiojis iaft" —Its Secret” by 
Swami Vividishanamla. San Francisco 
Hd'amini r, November *b VMM, and xVa?i Fran- 
Francisco Kcwh of November 11, IDtU, “The 
Secret of Spirit mdi/ing Kveryday Life’* by 
Swami Vivtibshananda. Also in the W'a.sp 
Netrs Letter |A Puiihc Coast Weekly 
Maga/.ine) olVteiii! medium of San Francisco 
Women’s Bress I’lub and of the Society of 
Friendly Fellows Bubiieity in San Franeiseo, 
the following luiicleH were written and pub- 
lished t»ver the by line td Mr. F. P, Vogt of 
<njr Fxectitive Cornmittee : In the issue of 
August ‘iP, Phil tpage 2‘i) ‘‘Vtahuita Temple 
celebratcH Birthday.” In issue of Fel»ruary 
0, HlSli, O^wge 22) “The Birthday of Swami 
Vivekananda.” 

In eonclysion, may we add a few sug- 
gCHtiouH for the future ; Let m endeavor to 
create a greater demand for the sale of our 
^ books. WV have a stock ut fine book.s for 
you anti your friemU to read. Our stock of 
hooka, valued at should Ik* put into 

eircidatifm, and should Im? kept moving. Let 
us strive to Imild up the attendanee at the 
Tuesday and Friday vtassch. And finally, 
let m acfk to increase the memliership of 
our Society, We have a wtmderful philos- 
ophy for all ihime who aetfk it, and are ready 
to accept it. Spreiul the message of Vedanta 
whenever you can do m, 

THE HAMAKHISIINA MISSION, DELHI 

The Eamakriahna Ashrama at Delhi was 
formally amUated to the Eamakriahna 


Mission, Belur Math, Howrah, with effect 
from September, 1930. It has since been 
called the Ramakrishna Mission, Delhi 
Branch, and the management has been vested 
in a Local Committee. The second general 
report which covers the period from 
September, 1930 to December, 1931 shows 
the outline of the work carried on by it 
under the following heads : 

I. Preaching Work 

To provide facilities for the study of the 
Shastras, daily, bi-weekly and weekly classes 
were conducted at the Ashrama on the 
Upanishads, the Gita and the Works of 
Swami Vivekananda in English and Bengali. 
Nearly 350 classes were held. The Swamis 
gave weekly discourses on different religious 
subjects in various parts of the city. The 
total number of them was about 250. Public 
lectures and discourses were given at Delhi, 
Simla, Lucknow, Cawnpore and various 
places of Ilajputana. The birthday anni- 
versaries of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda were observed with great eclat. 

11. T'he Library Reading Room 
The Library contains religious books in 
Sanskrit, English and Bengali. The total 
number of books at the end of the year under 
report was about 450. More ^han 300 
volume.s were lent during the year. 

nt. The Students’ Home 
During the period under review, there were 
eight students on the roll ; two were free, 
four part-paying, and two paying. 

IV. The Chantable Dispensary 
It is located in a rented room in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paharganj. Homoeopathic 

mod icine.s were given to patients every 

morning. The total attendance of patients 
during the period under review was about 
5*000, of which 60 per cent, were new cases. 

V, Famine Belief Work 
To help the Rangpur Famine Relief Works, 
a sum of Rs. 485-1-6 was collected from the 
public, at the instance of the Ashrama. 

The inititution is now located in a rented 
house. To secure a permanent home to it, 
a plot of land measuring two acres has been 
ac<iuired at New Delhi. But to accommodate 
the institution in the site, the following 
buildings are immediately necessary:—- 

<Z) An Outdoor Dispensary Building 
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consisting of one consultation room, one 
operation and dressing room, one store 
and dispensing room on the ground floor 
and a library hall in the upper story 
with a running verandah in the front* 
(2) The main building consisting of the 
shrine-room, the residence of monastic 
workers, the lecture-room, and the office- 
room. 

Any contributions towards the above pur- 
poses may kindly be forwarded to the 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, Delhi 
Branch; 1, Mutiny Memorial Road, New 
Delhi* 

RAMAKRISHNA mSSION STUDENTS’ 
HOME, CALCUTTA 

The Ramakrishna Mission has been con- 
ducting the Home %vith the object of setting 
up a model hostel for our youths. The 
experiment so far has been quite satisfactory. 
To complete the experiment, it has to be 
shifted away from the din and bustle of the 
city and built permanently on a site of its 
own in a quiet suburban retreat, where at 
least one hundred college students may shape 
their character by living a real Ashrama 
l>^e and develop tbeir efficiency by learning 
elements of practical agriculture, dairy- 
work and some other useful cottage 
industries. 

A beautiful stretch of land above ‘28 acres 
in area, situated very close to the dcssore 
Road, nine miles oS! from the Government 
House, Calcutta, came to the possession of 
the Home and a good deal has been done 
towards development of this land. If this 
land can be properly developed, it will 
undoubtedly prove to be an admirable abode 
for the Students' Home with ample scojHi 
for future expansion and fa<‘ilities for 
vocational training. The Home requires 
about eighty thousand rupees for further 
development of the land and erection of 
simple structures so that it can aceommodale 
one hundred students* 

The Home was shifted from the premises 
No. 7, Haider Lane to 7/1, Abhoy Haidar 
Lane on the 15th March, 198X. At the end 
of the year 1981, there were 28 students, 
of whom 17 were free concession-holders and 
1 paying. Nine students sat for dijfferent 
University Examinations and of these seven 
came out successful. One stood first in first 
class in the M. A. Examination in Philosophy. 

Religious classes were held thrice a week 
for the exposition of the Upanishads and 


the Gita. Saturday classes were held where 
students met to discuss socio-religious topics 
and read papers on various subjects. During 
the year under review, the VocaHonal Sec- 
tion of the Home became almost self- 
supporting. The Home shows .sign of a 
very promising career ahead. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION VTDYA- 
PITH, DEOGHAR, BEHAR 

The Report for 1981 shows that the 
Vidyapitli has already (‘omplelcd its tenth 
year of existence. During the period under 
review, the number of stjulenls rose up to 
9*2 and became steady at 84. Many boys 
had to be refused adiiii.ssion for want of 
accommodation* Two bfivs passed the 
Matriculation Examinatinn of the Calcutta 
University. The insliiutiun was able to 
maintain .some poor sltidetits through the 
donations of some kind-hen r fed m<u}. 

The Vidyapith treatetl l,8Hd patients 
during the year and they ail hailed from 
neighbouring places. The construction of a 
new two-storied buibliiig was commenced 
during the year. In tiie year, the general 
fund of the Vitlyupith opened with last 
year's balance of K.s. 1,7721 10 (exclusive of 
G. P. Notes of t!u* face value of Rs. 8,100 
deposited with the Head quartern at, Belur). 
The receipts by subscripti<»nH, donations, 
paying boarders' fees, intere.d, et<-,, nmomit- 
ed to K«. ltS,ld2-lildJ. Tin* retadpts includ- 
ing last year’s balance amounted t(» 
Ils. 19,985-104). The iipkei'p of the Inslltie 
tion entailed an expenditme (tf Hs. 15,8H04b9 
which together with the advunee of Hs. BO 
made during the year to the Building Fund 
amounted to Its. 15,400-9 9 and left a closing 
balance of Rs, 4,175 0 -9* Tim Report con* 
tain.s the pro.speeius id the Vidyapith and 
rules for admissi<m anil ge neral giihlance, 

The Vidyapith m growing in importance *' 
and usefulness from year to year. It has 
provision for imparting an all-round educa- 
tion to hoys—indnding nnorab religions, 
social, intellectual and phy.sicid tniining. 
Individual attention is given to yoich hoy. 
Boys are always kept in a healthy atmos- 
phere, suitable for a harmonious growth of 
character. It provides at present a complete 
High School course of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity and imparts supplementary education in 
the form of music, physical exercise, house • 
hold duties, gardening and elementary 
science. We believe that it has a bright 
future ahead. 
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'“Arise ! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached/* 


NOTES OF CONVERSATION WITH SWAMI 
TURIYANANDA 

I From the Diary ot a Disciple] 


llTH May, K)22. 

“There are some trees which eat 
animals. A fly sits on the flower and the 
flower becomes slowly closed. After the 
fly has been digested, the flower again 
opens np. There are some trees, which 
can devour even a man. The line of de- 
marcation between a plant and an ani- 
mal life (where the plant life ends and 
the animal life begins) cannot be ascer- 
tained. Similarly the meeting-point of 
the human \nd the divine life is hard 
'to find. As when you set a spark of 
fire to a block of wood gradually the 
whole piece becomes full of fire, similar- 
ly if a drop of divinity falls on a man 
he is trsi^sformed into God in this very 
physical tKxiy. Without changing the 
human body, In the very physical 
body, one can turn into God- Swami 
Vivekananda would say, Tf a man can 
practise truth for twelve years, what- 
ever he v^iil say, will come to pass. If 
a person practise continence for twelve 


years without the slightest deviation, 
whatever thing he will set his Jiand to, 
will become full of triumph and glory. ^ 
Swamiji said to Dr. Mahendralal Sarker, 
at the time of the illness of Sri Rama- 
krishna, ^We worship him as God-man,* 
“The Yoga-scripture says that Nandi 
became God in his very human body. 
The father of Nandi was long without 
a son. At last he practised Tapasya 
to please Mahadeva for a son. Be- 
ing pleased with his austerity, Maha- 
deva appeared before him to confer 
a boon. The Brahmin prayed, ^Let 
me have a son like you/ On this 
Shiva said with a smile, ‘There cannot 
be another like me. All right, I shall 
myself be born as your son. The son 
will be endowed with all good qualities, 
but he will not live long. He will die at 
the age of eighteen.* With a heavy 
heart the Brahmin returned home and 
told Ms wife about the prospect of the 
birth of a son, but the ill news he did 
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not break to her. At last the wife of 
the Brahmin was in the family way and 
in due time gave birth to a son. Every- 
body was rejoicing, but the Brahmin 
remained sad. The son began to grow up 
and even in his childhood became versed 
in all the scriptures and endowed with 
all good qualities. Once he asked his 
father as to why he was always found 
morose. On this, with eyes full of 
tears, the Brahmin narrated to him 
all about the reason of bis grief. Nandi, 
the son, was then hfteeii. On hearing 
all, he said to his father, ‘Well, dear 
father, as I shall surely die after three 
years, please be good enough to leave 
me three years earlier. Let me try a 
little and see what I can do.’ Find- 
ing no other course, the Brahmin 
allowed the son to go. After hard 
austerities, Nandi attained success in 
Yoga-practices. Just when the moment 
of his death was drawing near, he 
hfeld up the vital breath at the 
‘Sahasrara’ and remained one with 
Shiva, rit is the vital breath which is 
taken away by Death, But as Death 
did not find the vital breath of Nandi, 
he went away baffled. And now Nandi 
brought down the vital breath back 
from the ‘Sahasrara.’ At this Maha- 
deva was highly pleased with him and 
offered him the following boon : ‘Nandi, 
in your physical body you will come to 
my abode and become one of my com- 
panions/ Nandi took permission of his 
father and went in his human body to 
the abode of Shiva; he became a com- 
panion of Shiva — became a god/’ 

ISTH May, 1S22, 

“There is something in this body, 
which is ever-free and untainted with 
sin — sin cannot even touch that. By 
giving up the idea that you are a Jiva, 
if you can be one with that, then there 
IS no longer any fear. Lust and anger 
are the characteristics of Jivahood— by 


gradually freeing himself from this lust 
and gold, Jiva at last becomes one with 
God. From the constant thinking of 
evil things, of lust and gold, man’s body 
also becomes similar — the facial ex- 
pression gets changed. After doing a 
sinful action, however mueli you may 
try to hide that, all is in vain, your very 
face will betray you. Even an ortiinary 
man will he able to find you out, and 
not to speak of those who are trying to 
read thoughts in the face. It is the 
eyes which give the clearest indication. 
The appearances of those w!u> commit 
dacoity or mur<ler, bect>rne altogether 
of a different kind. Have you not 
marked that? A xuan with a very 
beautiful appearaiiet^ heeonu‘s after- 
wards very ugly-looking, as he goes 
on committing heinous tieeds ; whereas 
when a great sinner, p<‘rhap.s through 
the gra<‘e of some holy man, turns 
over a new leaf, his ap|>earancc 
also becomes nice. I have seen these 
with mine own ey<s. There* is a kind 
of bee which eatehir^g a partieuhir kind 
of insect takes it to its The bee 

thrusts its hnsg sting into the hmly 
of the inseet. As a result the insect can- 
not fly away and through fear eonsiant- 
ly thinks of the bee. Leaving the insect 
behind, in the hole, the hee goes off, and 
now and then returns and sits lK*fore the 
insect. The insect eoimtarilly thinks of 
the bee only, till at last it changes its 
form and turns into a bee. 'A mmi con- 
stantly thinking of woman lH*eomes like 
a woman. In Bakshineswar there was 
a dramatie |K*rf0rmance. Those who 
acted the parts of female characters be- 
came like women in their manner of 
talks and walks, in applying the 
women’s favourite powder to their teeth 
— ^in short, in every detail of their con- 
duct- Sri Ramakriahna called our 
attention to this- In the same way, a 
Jiva also constantly thinking of God 
gives up his Jiva-couiciousness and 
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attains to the state of Godhood. The 
Guru implants such an idea in the dis- 
ciple, by constantly thinking of which 
he actually becomes so. 

‘‘Conquer lust. Assert your independ- 
ence. Conquer lust even before it can 
conquer you. Once the lust gets control 
over you, you are done for. It is just 
like what happens in wrestling feats. 
In the wrestling, if once you fall below, 
you arc gone for ever. Through dis- 
crimination and devotion to God one 
can be free from lust. With the gradual 
increase of love for God, lust, anger, etc., 
leave one completely in the long run. 
While going to visit Sri Ramakrishna, 
as soon as I would enter the gate (of 
the Dakshineswar Temple-garden) I 
would feel a palpitating sensation in the 
heart. Many would feel like that — be- 
cause of the thought of going near a 
very holy presence. There would come 
a great awe. While one goes to a holy 
presence, one^s sins within, begin to 
tremble.’’ 

Dhciple : “What is the case with 
those who have got no sin in their 
mind ? Does their heart not tremble ?” 

: “No, it does not; but it 

does also. For who there can be, who 
will be found pure like Sri Rama- 
krishna ? However greatly pure one 
may be, he will be insignifieant in com- 
parison with Sri Ramakrishna. When 
any contraj’y thought would cross my 
mind, he would at once detect that and 
say, ‘Why do you look so? Perhaps 
this is the case?’ And what was the 
wonder, he would say exactly the real 
thing. How fearless is he, whose con- 
science say that he has done no 
wrong !’^ 

5th Junb, 1922t 

Smami : “II any one would lose any- 


thing, Sri Ramakrishna would be very 
much annoyed. Once Hazra Mahashaya 
lost a towel in the Ganges, On this Sri 
Ramakrishna was greatly displeased and 
said to him, ‘Consciousness at times 
fails me as to whether I have any cloth 
round my loin or not ; still I have never 
lost anything. And you are so much 
forgetful?’ Sri Ramakrishna would be 
greatly vexed, also if anybody were 
cheated in making purchases. He was 
very particular about all these things. 
Once Yogin purchased and brought an 
iron pan, which was found to have a 
crack in it. At this Sri Ramakrishna ask- 
ed him, ‘Well, did you bargain as to the 
price of the pan?’ Yogin answered, ‘No, 
I did not, I paid what the shopkeeper 
demanded,’ On this he said, ‘So much 
putting on the airs of a rich man ? You 
will give whatever is demanded? The 
small sum which you are cheated out 
of, without losing it that way, you may 
give to a poor man. You must bri®g 
that also which is given as ‘extra’ to the 
purchasers. You may be a ^religious 
man, but that is no reason why you 
should be a fool,’ Again, if anyone 
would pick up anything as his own, 
which had been lost by somebody, he 
would be greatly displeased. Once 
Maharaj (Swami Brahmananda) thus 
picked up a pice, young as he was. On 
hearing this Sri Ramakrishna repri- 
manded him by saying, ‘Why did you 
take it up ? It was there left, I admit, 
but why did you go to pick it up? 
Why should one who does not eat fish, 
go to a fish-market? And also what 
necessity has he to ask the price of a 
fish ? You are a Sadhu. Supposing 
there is money left there, why should 
you take that up ? Why not let a Lakh 
of rupees thus remain there?’ Such 
was the training of Sri Ramakrishna !” 



NATIONALISM, PATRIOTISM AND RKLKDOX 


By the Ehitoe 


I 

If religion is the opiate of the people, 
nationalism is no less. More pttople be- 
come easily intoxicaiecl in the name of 
nationalism than are attracted by 
that of religion, ^For the nation and 
the country’ people can be jK-rsmidcd 
to do anything— any crime is m>t too 
heinous for that, any sacrifice is not 
too great for that and people rush 
readily to sacrifice their very lives in 
large numbers for, as they say, the sake 
of their country. 

The pity is, when people gid drunk 
in the name of nationalism, they do not 
know exactly what the ultimate tiiin of 
their combined action is. They become 
simply tools in the hands of a handful 
o! pcrsc^is and they follow them led 
by the herd instinct, but all the wliile 
priding themselves on the idea that they 
are out for a very noble achievetneni. 

Very often-'-nay, almost in e.very 
case— -deliberate attempt is made to 
cloud the vision of the masses, m that 
they may be easily led simply by “war- 
cries.” Leaders of the nation try to 
infuse their ideas into the minds of the 
children along with the first education 
they get. In them are implanted the 
seeds of hatred for other nations and 
those of idolatry for their own govern- 
ment, right or wrong. So that when 
they grow up, they become lifeless 
limbs of the machinery of their govern- 
ment — ^they become mere took, they 
automatically echo the voices of those 
who give out or are believed to be 
the custodians of the best interests of 
the nation. 

After the French Revolution a syste- 


effijri was inadt* in France to 
make (Hluentitui t!»e buttress of 
mttinnnl piility and the slave of the 
State and within a century this policy 
was adopted ntort‘ or less by all coun- 
tries in the wt^Hd. Everywhere history 
is perveriHl and the text hot^ks are 
se!eet<‘d with a deliherate purpose to 
magnify the achaniuneuts of the nation 
t(* wiiieh the pupils belong, and to inetd- 
eate the spirit of hatred for other 
nations. According one authority, 
from I7U4 education beemne the hand- 
maid of Prussian militarism and from 
IH71 to UH t la itevanchc was mhi- 
loiisly preached in many the schoeds 
of France. In Mancliuria the Japanese 
are said to have banisluai t!u* Chinese 
history hooks fr<im the school k anti sub- 
stituied them by Ijooks blied with pro- 
Japanese* serdiments. The policy cj the 
Text4aK>k Society of New York City 
is said to have recorded in as 

follows : “The text-book must contain 
no statement of tienjgalion or in dis- 
paragement of the iudnevTments of 
American heroes. It must not question 
the sincerity of the aims and purposes 
of the founders of the Eepiihlic or of 
those who have guided its destinies,” 
One may get startled to fuid in record ^ 
this policy frankly expressed ; but ex- 
pressed or unexpressed, what doubt is 
there that this is the pcilicy of almost 
every Oovernment in the world ? In 
almost every country history is thus 
manipulateil to glorify onek own naibn 
at the expense of others. 

And the result is, man is being de- 
humani!&dl in name of nationalism. 
The soul of man is stifled and he is 
made into a machine. Man loses Ms 
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power of judgment when a question of 
national importance arises, or he has 
not the courage to give out boldly what 
his frank opinion is. Thousands of 
persons who are ideal men in private 
life behave altcjgether differently in 
their collective actions against another 
nation, A nation can do no wrong — ^this 
is the hidden idea behind their acti- 
vities. And as every nation thinks that 
way, all the spirits of hell have been, 
as it were, Iv.t loose in the world to turn 
it into all chaos* 

II 

IIt*w much Idind self-love there is in 
the name nationuHsm and how much 
hatred for the people of other natioiis 
is hidden in it ! In the international 
relatioii people are reluctant to recog- 
nise others as human beings. A nation 
will be always on the alert to defend 
itself against the attack of other nations 
us from wiki, ftTcicious beings and it 
will he also always ready to pounce 
upon others like a hunter out for games. 
As such the (sniy itdcrnational relation 
that exists in the world is that 

«)f perpetual animosity. All the nations 
are on the tiptoe of expectations for a 
war. At the slightest indication they 
are ready to Ikjotl the world with a 
deluge of hloodsh<*d and perpetrate in- 
human cruelties, which for their very 
large magnitude fail to he recognized as 
* such. People jmw shudder at what was 
done at the last Great War, but that 
indicates simply the possibilities of 
atrocities in future. Knowledge is 
power, nAnd with the |»assage of time 
man*s stock of knowledge will be in- 
creased and this knowledge is not going 
to be utilized for the gocxl of humanity, 
but is sure to be made, unless the pre- 
sent trend of affairs be changed, into 
instruments of destruction. Science has 
already been prostituted to nationalism 
2 


and the greater the scientific discoveries 
the greater the danger to humanity and 
the peace of the world. 

Such is the intoxication of nation- 
alism and so great is the tumult that 
IS raised in its name that any sane 
voice and wise counsel will not be 
heard rather will be ridiculed into 
silence. Should we not love our 
nation and country ? Are we not right 
in staking everything for the honour of 
the nation and the country ? — -this is 
what everybody will say. This was 
exactly what, in the last war, every 
German would say as well as everyone 
of the opposite camps. Those who 
defend say that their action is prompt- 
ed by a desire for the protection of the 
honour and interest of their Motherland, 
while those who are offensive say that 
they are out to increase the glory of 
their nation — it matters little if thou- 
sands of human beings are to be sacri- 
ficed for that. • 

Viscount Cecil draws a very nice dis- 
tinction between nationalism an^ patrio- 
tism in an article in Harper’s Magazine, 
He says : *‘The difference between 
such nationalism and real patriotism is 
as great as that between love and lust. 
The true patriot desires the greatness 
and prosperity of his country in its 
largest sense. He is not satisfied with 
mere material wealth. He wishes to see 
his country in the van of intellectual and 
moral progress. He desires to see her 
lead the world in all good ways. He 
believes that to hope for continued 
riches without this spiritual health is 
futile and ‘worthless. He conceives of 
his country as the trustee of all her 
wealth and power for the benefit of 
mankind. In other words he recognizes 
no difference in the ethical principles 
applicable to Individual or the state. 

**Tbe nationalist takes a narrower 
view. To him the only test of greatness 
is physical and political strength. If he 
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is a Briton he gloats over the extent of 
the map of the world which is coloured 
red. He glories in the statistics oi popu- 
lation and acreage in the British Empire. 
He sings with fervour the aspiration 
that her bounds may be set wider still 
and wider. All this leads him to dis- 
trust foreign countries. How can Bri- 
tish boundaries extend except at their 
expense?’’ 

From the above it will be clear that 
patriotism itself is not bad. But when 
it crosses its legitimate limit, it be- 
comes a menace. Patriotism so lung as 
it is restricted to actions conducive to 
the well-being of a nation without hurt- 
ing the interest of anotlicr (rather 
weaker) nation, is good and sliould be 
welcomed. But when it becomes so 
aggressive that it eanriot tolerate 
another nation guarding its own in- 
terest or when it becomes so very 
dynamic that it puts a Ticighbouring 
legation into the necessity of being self- 
protective, it ''becoiiu's a curse. When 
Dr. Johnson said that patriotism was 
the last refuge of a scoundrel, ht: per- 
haps meant that patriotism which a 
scoundrel utilises for the furtherance of 
his own interest or ambition. 

in 

In private life wc find that a man 
must look for his self-preservation, if he 
wants to continue his existence on earth. 
Sankaracharya makes concession for the 
demands of the iesh even for a man 
who has realized the Self and known 
that the world is simply a Maya. He 
says that such a man should beg his 
food just sufficient to maintain his 
existence. This clearly indicates that 
an individual has to give a certain 
amount of attention to his own interest 
for the fulfilment of his duties as a 
man. This is qtuite legitimate. But 
what about that man who ii so very 


self-centred and whose stBlshncss i)e- 
comes so v(Ty mean that disturbs the 
peace of the society fie belongs to? Does 
not such a man make himself despi- 
caldc? In any liccent society a man 
whose whob* conc<Tn in life is aficnit his 
own interest, is luoki'd upon with pity, 
if mit contempt. Is that mg, true of a 
nation ulsti? But our ethical sense 
becomes atTophit d when we see seHlsh- 
ness organi'/.eii in a wide scale by a 
natifin ami wc f);)W d<uvn to ii without 
the slightest ctunpumiioii. 

Nationalism of tfie modtnm world is 
nothing but seitishness in a gigantic 
scale. Activities of any nation imlicatc 
that it wants to expand itself so much 
that for the fultilunmt of tlmt desire, 
opjmrt undies forthcoming, it is ready 
to wipe tail i>f existence all other 
nations of the wtuUl. When the atti- 
tude of every nation is sueh, it is Init 
natural that there will msue a |*erpc- 
tua! menace of war. 

If we (‘iussify the nations of tlu' Wfitld 
we find that Un-y full mainly into two 
groups dhe oppressors and tlie oppress- 
ed. Some people have forcibly kept 
some iKfOple untfer subjection, while the 
latter are trying to throw o0 tin* foreign 
yoke. There is another kind of tippres- 
sion whieh h more dangt roiis, because 
not so dearly visible. Thai is when 
the stronger imikins exploit the weaker 
natkms eeonornicallyi I’omim reial greed 
supplies the hnni for the sustenance of 
nationalism when it taken an abnormal* 
turn. The weaker natitms always live 
under the threat of poliiieal niibjcdkm 
or commerda] exploitation at the hands 
of the stronger imes. 

So long this spirit vilialed the atmos- 
phere of the Western world » but now 
the contagion hits spread even in the 
Eastern hemisphere. Asia has awaken- 
ed from Its agelong slumber and while 
some nations are trying to assert them- 
nelvcsi those that have already suei^ed- 
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cd in doing so are trying to stifle the 
legitimate aspirations of their weaker 
neighbours* As such a world-wide con- 
flagration may start at any time from 
either the Eastern or the Western Zone. 

Those nations which talk of peace 
very often betray their insincerity. 
Wliile talking of disarmament, many 
nations want re-armament, as their 
other activities show. As a result, the 
world peace is as much out of sight as 
ever. And the root cause of all the 
trouble is ^^nationalism,” in its present 
shape. Is there no way out to free the 
work! from the grip of this false god — 
nationalism ? 

The dilBeuity is where to begin — from 
the beginning or from the end? The 
cause and effect have here so closely in- 
termingled that it is very difficult to 
separate the one from the other and 
apply tlie remedy. Tlie spirit of nation- 
alism has killed the soul of man and 
because man docs not care so much for 
moral and spiritual excellence he falls 
an easy prey to the wiles of nationalism. 
As wc huited before, even in a free 
country, a man does not really enjoy 
his freedom. Either his sense of free- 
dom has taken a perverted turn or he 
has no soul to enjoy his freedom — he 
has become a political or commercial 
automaton in the hands of certain 
persons who lead the nation. If there 
is a strong sense of moral and spiritual 
freedom in individuals, they are difficult 
*to be led in any way the leaders choose, 
and is It due to this fact that in Russia 
religion has become an anathema ? And 
why talk of Russia alone ? Almost every- 
where itds the case. How little atten- 
tion is given towards moral perfection 
or spiritual development of the people 
in comparison with what is devoted to 
the development of militarism. Even in 
comparison with the perverted edu- 
cation that is given nowadays, in any 
country military expenditure exceeds 


the sum spent on education. Could we 
reverse the process? That is, spend so 
much on education-make the people 
so much ‘‘human” that there will be 
no necessity for keeping a huge army 
and big armaments. We have become 
so greatly inebriated with the idea of 
nationalism that we cannot imagine that 
such things may be possible. Well, has 
man become so much degraded that 
such thing cannot come even within our 
conception? And if the state of affairs 
is really so, are we ourselves not the 
cause of that degradation? Should we 
not cry with the poet — ^What man has 
made of man? The man suffers for his 
own actions. He reaps the fruit of what 
he has sown. Likewise because our 
combined actions have made each in- 
dividual a dehumanized being, we can- 
not expect better things from in- 
dividuals 

Why is it that the appeal of national- 
ism becomes so strong and finds so ready 
a response? In the last analysis it wiU 
be found that it is the reflected selfish- 
ness of the individuals in the lile of the 
nation. And deliberate attempts are 
made so that higher ideals and nobler 
sentiments do not grow in individuals 
beyond a certain safe degree. As a 
result, individuals learn that selfishness 
is a greater virtue than any moral 
quality; survival of the fittest is a 
higher law than that of self-sacrifice. 
And when the appeal of nationalism 
comes, people easily believe that that 
will give them greater opportunities to 
fulfil their interest in private and in- 
dividual life, and they run after the 
will-o’-the-wisp. Pride of power and 
greed of possession are. inborn in 
human beings. When the glamour of 
nationalism blinds their eyes, they 
readily believe that if they follow the 
call of nationalism, they will be able to 
satisfy them in a greater degree. Even 
in the subject nations, where national 
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aspirations have awakened and people 
are trying to win their independence, 
the incentive of action will be found to 
be not so much the desire for greater 
opportunities for developing spiritual 
and moral life as that for greater enjoy- 
ment. And the pity is that as soon as 
the tyrants are overthrown, in many 
cases, those who were oppressed become 
worse oppressors themselves. 

IV 

Everywhere it is beiieved or people 
are led to believe that the emnitry is 
greater than God. And because the 
country becomes an object of greater 
reverence than Go<i, it becomes not a 
greater God to us, but a Satan —a 
Nemesis. Light beyond a eertain dcfgree 
of intensity becomes darkness ; reverence 
beyond a certain limit— and that mis- 
placed— becomes a curse* Have genuine 
reverence for God and you will have 
reverence for your country also. Serve 
G<Ki ai^ you will serve your country 
also. And in that service to your 
country a heat will not l>e generated 
which will make the existence of the 
people of other countries intolerable. 

Can we reconcile our national aspira- 
tions with the demands of our higher 
nature ? This is a problem, on the solu- 
tion of which depends the future of 
humanity and the peace of the world. 
The modem nations have fostered 
national ideas at the expense of the 
moral and spiritual health of indivi- 
duals. Can we not conceive of a state 
when people will be morally excellent, 
spiritually developed and at the same 
time serve the interest of the nation? 
Is that not possible? The answer to 
this demands that we must know before- 
hand what *the interest of the nation^ is. 

The goal of a nation should be not 
self-aggrandisement, not exploitation 
and extirpation of weaker nations, but 


the creation and <k‘velopinicnt of oppor- 
tunities for individuals to grow' morally 
and spiritually. Froiii God we come, 
to God w^c go - that is tlie goal of human 
life. Katicnuii lea^iers should see that all 
the activitic's f>f the. nation are attuned 
to that end that a greatiT numh(T of 
]>eopie hnd o]>poriunitit*s to pursue that 
end or to develop a hankering for that 
ideal. Ntnv, it this lie the end in view 
of a naikm, ruiturally its activities will 
remain witiun a Icgitinmie bound. 
Though the ptjssildiities of w^ar will not 
he c‘ompletely reinfA't‘d, each nation 
will, then* earc* oidy for selLproteeiion 
and the desire for self jtreservulioii, if 
genuine amongst all nations, floes Jiot 
take a menacing shape as is the ease 
with the attitude of iwHiern nations. 
Diuler such eireuinslanees a nation will 
In? able tf) pay greatiT attention to deve- 
lop hfi'u than what they have hitherto 
done. Ami greater the number of the 
highf r type of men in the world, the 
bedter will be the future of humanity. 

*rher(» are some na n whose life is a 
constant saerihee at the altar of human- 
ity. But orrlimirily man’s inl<*reHt 
wnlens frfmi a f!arr«iwe*r to a larger eirck 
itcet»rdiiig!y as hv iiseentb to a higher 
ami higher level in the seale at human- 
ity. The grossest man looks iu his own 
interest only. A higher type t>i man 
hiirmonr/4‘S his interest with that of the 
family. Hr may not be altogether fore- 
going his own Interest. But he manages 
things hi such a way that his interest' 
does not come in eonflict with the in- 
terest of the family. Then there are 
others who bring about a reconciliation 
between their interest and th*? interest 
of the family along with that of the 
society or cliui to which they belong. 
The more higher type of men serve 
ecpiaily the interest of their own, their 
family, society and their country. Can 
we not widen the boundary of our In- 
terest one step further and include the 
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whole of humanity in that? Nowadays 
the popular idea is that the national in- 
terest cannot be consistent with the in- 
terest of humanity and this is the 
genesis of the national selfishness, some- 
times of abject and dangerous type. 
But if <me can equally serve one’s 
family, socitdy ami country, why shall 
not one !?e able to serve equally one’s 
own natitm and humanity? It is only 
our narrowness of vision that does not 
allow m to see the possibility of such 
a thing. Wo<xlrow Wilson struck a 
very new note and was prompted by a 
very high idealism when he declared to 
the League of Nations Commission at 
Paris that there would come a time in 
future “when a man would be as asham- 
ed of failing in his duty to humanity 
as he now was if he failed in his duty to 
his country.** The sooner such a thing 
comes in the history of the world, the 
better for it. 

Nowadays man thinks more keenly of 
his relation to his country or nation 
than that to God, and as such national 
interest IcKJms so large before public eyes 
that the larger interest of humanity is 
altogether igiuirecL If there is a spiritual 
idealism behind national activity, such 
a thing cannot happen- if a person 
knows his relatitm to CkKi, he will at 
once reeognis&e all men, irrespective of 
creed, colour, nationality or geographi- 
cal boundaK;y, as children of God and 
Ms brothers ; he will realiaye that €k>d is 
*the thread that runs through, and as 
such links, the whole of humanity* So 
long as one retains one’s love for Ck>d, 
one cannot hurt His children to what- 
ever part* of the world the latter may 
belong. "All humanity becomes akin to 
Mm. The whole world is Ms home 
and the whole mankind is his near rela- 
tion. We ignore this fundamental fact 
and as a result all attempts to bring 
about a*©onditi0a of world peace end 
in a iaseo* Wt must attack tl^ 
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problem at its very centre and all the 
side-issues will be easily solved. Un- 
less the activities of various nations are 
prompted by spiritual idealism and the 
consideration of human relationship, the 
future of the world is doomed. 

It is true that charity begins at home. 
One cannot serve the interest of humani- 
ty unless one knows how to serve the 
interest of one’s nation. But there is 
no justification for national selfishness 
becoming so very abnormal that it 
jeopardizes the well-being of humanity. 
Even when a man ‘begins his charity 
at home,* he must know that his ideal 
of life as man is to widen the scope of 
his charity so much that it will, in the 
long run, embrace the whole of humani- 
ty. If he keeps that ultimate ideal 
before his mind, then and then 
only he can be really charitable at home. 
Otherwise any sacrifice for his family 
members will have nothing admirable 
in it : It will be the outcome of 
another kind of selfishness — of the 
attachment of flesh to flesh, ^nly if 
one serve one’s family members not out 
of any personal attachment but know- 
ing them to be the children of God, 
one will be able to come out of the 
narrow groove of family-idea. Similarly 
if a man knows that all men are the 
children of God and as such the whole 
of humanity deserves service from him, 
he wili be able to really serve his nation 
or country : for service to the country 
and the nation will give him only an 
opportunity to cultivate unselfish- 
ness, which, when perfectly realized, 
will remove the line of separation from 
him and another man or from him and 
God. Nowadays the word ‘nationalism* 
conjures up a glorious vision before 
our mind, but how much selfishness, 
inglorious meanness and uncharitable 
thoughts are hidden behind it? This 
incongruity will disappear if even in the 
performance of our duties to the nation 
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we do not forget our duties to Man as 
a social being or a spiritual entity. 

Y 

To bring about that millennium, it is 
neeessary that greater attention should 
be given to religion than what is being 
done in the modern era. It is true that 
religion has not been able to fulfil com- 
pletely the expectations that it raised, 
but that is not the fault of religion so 
much as the fault of persons who trade 
in the name of religion. Ideal should 
never be lowered to suit the exigencies 
of time and circumstances. If religion 
contains the seeds which are likely to 
make heaven of earth, to lift up human- 
ity to a higher plane of existence - 
above the sordid fight for power and 
pelf, transient joys and pleasures we 
should try to foster aiul develop them 
into branching trees under which all 
mankind will find rest and peace. We 
must not say that religious idealism i« 
too much visionary for the hard real- 
ities of ^he world. We must not divide 
life into various water-tight compart- 
ments and think we can be a political 
being, a commercial being, a religiims 
being at will at difierent times. Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of Ood and all 
these things shall be added unto you. 
Let all your duties to the country and 
the nation be attuned to your highest 
duty — ^namely, the duty to God, and in 
that case all your minor duties will be 
accomplished with greater perfection. 
It is truly said in the Upanishad : 
4*tt ^ I 


WhateiH'r in in tin: tnuving icttrld Hhauld 
be covi’trd u'ith (wod. And should we 
while worshipping our own cximitry and 
our own peopU? us God, reject others as 
the creation of Stitun ? liow shall we 
answer this to ourselvevS, if we think 
boldly and untrummelk<i by any 
prew>necived ideas or deep-rooted 
prejudices ? 

In the history of the world, India 
supplies the ^^xample as to how the in- 
t<*rest of the nation <'iui be served 
equally with the larger interest of 
Immunity. Jmliu bus rejeeted no |)eople 
by an Immigration Law, but w}H)ever 
have cmnv to India, have. r(xx‘iv(*d a 
ready welecnne. It sheltered people 
who were <iriven fnjm their own country 
by religious |jerserutit)n and sought ln>s- 
pitahty here ; it sheltered the pecjple 
who came to muki* ti propaganda of 
their religion from a foreign country. 
It welcomed all ratals and gradually 
Hs.similated llicm. AihI whenever In- 
dians went outside the borders of the 
country, they had gone with the banner 
of peace and not with the trumpet call 
of war. And everywhere they were 
able to knit together difereiit nations by 
the htuuis of love. This was possible 
only because in India religion wag given 
a better place than nutumalism, or 
rather religion was the mainspring of all 
activities. 

This ksfon from the past history of 
India will be of invaluable help to get 
out of the impasse in which the political 
life of the preseat world lias found 
itself. 



CHHISTIANITY OR VEDANTA ? 


By SwAMr Atudananda 


I 

Wi' niiTt With the question : 

Why <l«> VffU prraeh Vechmta? Christia* 
liify Is i^iiod eurni|»h for wk, we need no 
Importation from foreinn lands. Look 
at what Christianity has done for us, 
fiimpan* it with the s<K'ial and matenal 
eon«litions of India, the land of 
Vedanta, and you must confess that we 
are not in need of a new rellgion- 

Thi* diflleulty with those who make 
such remarks is that they have not un- 
dersftHjri the right spirit of Vedanta. 
Let me attempt to make our position 
eiear. 

In the first place let us understand 
that we tki not preach Vedanta with 
the view of starting a new sect. For the 
aim of Vedanta is to break down all 
barriers of sectarianism and dogma, It 
wants to establish absolute freedom 
of thought. 

When the Swami Vivekananda began 
his missionary career in the West he 
was interviewed by the representatives 
of most of our leading purnals. To 
them he had to make Ms position clear. 
He had tc^ give out what he and his 
^ message stood for. And his answer 
given to the interviewers throws much 
light on the subject we have taken up. 

The Swami said distinctly that sects 
are founded on non-essentials. The 
essentiar part of all religions is very 
much tire same, all reli^^ons have for 
their object the teaching either of 
Devotion, Knowledge or Yoga. 

Now Vedanta is the philosophy which 
embraces all of these methods. It is the 
kernel of rellgimi* Leaving aside the 


non-essentials it lays stress on that 
which is the real basis of religion. It 
does not, therefore, criticize other reli- 
gions but it points out their good, 
positive side. And filling up the gaps 
and strengthening the weak spots in 
other religions it makes all religions 
practical and acceptable to every one. 
Vedanta therefore may serve as a basis 
for every possible religious system, 
harmonizing them all, antagonizing 
none. 

From this it follows that Vedanta 
does not ask any one to give up his own 
religion- By becoming a Vedantist I 
need not cease to be a Christian. But 
as a Christian or Buddhist or a Moham- 
medan I may study ^ the Vedanta 
philosophy. And by doing so I shall 
find that new light will be thiown on 
my own religion. In other words, the 
study of Vedanta will make me a 
better, enlightened Christian, Buddhist, 
Mohammedan, or Jew. 

In every Gospel there are points diffi- 
cult to understand. In every Gospel 
we find special stress laid on certain doc- 
trines, while other doctrines are merely 
hinted at. And passages appear in all 
the scriptures which may easily lend 
themselves to sectarian interpretations. 
These defects Vedanta wants to remove. 

Now Vedanta is not only the oldest, 
but also the most complete of all reli- 
gious systems of thought. It is the 
mother-religion, from which other reli- 
gions have either taken their birth or 
have drawn their nourishment. For we 
must remember that the influence of 
Indian thought is not a new pheno- 
menon in the world-history. India was 
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mce a great missionary power. And 
:ven as early as Buddha’s time, Indian 
nissionaries went outside of India to 
)reach their doctrines- This accounts 
dr the fact that there is far more har- 
nony between the actual teachings of 
ihe different great religions than is 
generally supposed. Take the teachings 
of Buddha, of Jesus, of Krishna, of 
other great world-teachers, compare 
their statements and you will find that 
in statements they are indenticaL 
They all declare that there is a Life 
Eternal and that to attain to that Life 
is possible for every one who sincerely 
follows certain rules of life* And the 
methods advanced are practically the 
same. Buddha was a Hindu, but also 
in Jesus’ teachings we find ample proof 
that the great teacher was saturated 
with Indian thought- Jesus’ teaching 
was not a new message. It was a re- 
statement of the one eternal religion, 
littered by one who had realized the 
Truth of that religion. And being a 
man of realization he spoke with autho- 
rity, His strong personality, his charac- 
ter, Ms absolute sincerity and simplici- 
ty gave Ms words extraordinary weight- 
And he was heralded by his devout dis- 
ciples as the king among men, even as 
Buddha was proclaimed as the lion 
amongst his fellow-beings. 

II 

It is difficult for us to believe that 
through an Eastern religion we can get 
a better interpretation of Jesus’ teach- 
ings than what we get from Christian 
pulpits. But it is so. What the chur- 
ches teach to-day is a very narrow 
creed. That is why our Christian 
missionaries meet with such poor 
success among the Hindus, The 
Hindus, as is well known, are the most 
philosopMeal and religious ol all races. 
And they know that Vedanta is a far 


more complete system of thought than 
what Christian missionaries have to 
offer, \¥e think that our Christian re- 
ligion is perfect and in our arrogance we 
want to covert the whole world to our 
religion without even knowing w^hat 
others have to teach. 

So great is oiir arrogance that when 
the great Parliament of Religions assem- 
bled at Chicago in 18113, some Chris- 
tian sects refused to send representa- 
tives. They considered it beyond their 
dignity to place their religion on the 
same platform with Eastern faiths. 
These were fortunately only a few in- 
stances. But a spirit of narrowness and 
intolerance towards other beliefs is 
found among a large number of Chris- 
tians in every land. But others do not 
regard our religion as such a wonderful 
success. Let me give you an instance. 

In the year 187(5 the Emperor of 
Japan sent a committee of thoughtful 
men to Europe to study and observe 
particulars about the Christian religion. 
These were to stinly the difference be- 
tween the various scetB and also to 
observe what effect the Christian faith 
had upon tin? masses of the people. 
This was done with the idea that if 
the report were favourable, Christianity 
should be adopted by Japan as the 
religion of the State. But the report 
of the committee, when returned to 
Japan was altogether unfavourable. 
The hopeless muddle and confusion 
that exists in the religious world * 
of the West and the fact that as 
a vital force the teaching of Christ was 
hardly a factor in the lives of the 
people, made the Japanese Government 
conclude that it was not worthwhile to 
change their religion to Christianity. 
And Japan kept to SMntoism as the 
State religion. 

The fact is that in the East religion 
has ever held a more prominent part in 
the lives of the people, than has been 
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the ease in the West. And at least in 
India, %vhen passing through the land 
and observing the masses there, one is 
more often remi ruled cd the teachings of 
Jesus than when we travel in Western 
countries. And that is not through 
Christian influence, for such there is 
none, but btannise the Hindus as a race 
come nearer to living a true religious 
life than the Christian nations do. 
What Christ lived aufi taught forms 
part of that Ktcrnal Religion which 
had its birth in I mb a and which even 
tO"day is more dear to the Indian heart 
than all the prosperity of which the 
West is so proud. 

As VrxlantistH we can iieartily accept 
Jesus ami liis worris, Imt we m\ist object 
to the inierpreiation of timt wonderful 
life as offermi to us by the Christian 
churches. We reject th<‘ church doc- 
trines but we cnniiot Init be inspired by 
Jesus’ words ami by his great life on 
earth. There is nothing that bars a 
Vedantist from accepting Jesus us his 
highest hktul, from adoring Inin as God- 
incanmie, from taking up his cross 
and from following him. A Christian 
can love and worship ami serve Jesu-s 
with all hiH lii'art and ail his soul and 
all his mind and in this he will be help* 
cd and strcngHicned by a careful study 
of Vedanta, And the same holds good 
in regard to the worship of Buddha, or 
Krishna, or Jilolmmmed, of all God-inS'- 

pired mem 
« 

HI 

The Hindus have their own saints, 
their own* Incarnations. But that does 
not prevent them from paying the 
deepest respect and worship to saints 
and incarnations of other lands. 

In India religious persecution is un- 
known. It Is essentially the land of 
religious tolerance. Every religion is 
welcome in India* • The Mohammedan 


the Christian church, the Parsee 
fire-temple, all are regarded as temples 
of God. And no Hindu will even dese- 
crate a place of worship. Every place 
of worship is holy in the sight of Hindus. 
They say : Brother, worship God in your 
own way. Only one thing we ask of 
you, — do not disturb our faith, let us 
also worship in our own way. We are 
all children of God and by our worship 
we all seek to come closer to Him. 
There is but one supreme God and in 
the end we will all be united in Him. 
God is but one, though we call Him by 
various names. The path may diffei, 
but in the end all paths unite, they all 
lead to the same goal. 

So the Hindu scripture says : ‘^As 
different rivers flowing from different 
mountains run towards the same ocean, 
so, O Lord, the different paths that men 
take, each one according to his own ten- 
dencies and temperament, all lead unto 
Thee.” And again : “Whomsoever you 
may worship with singleness of heart as 
the one God of the universe, callffim by 
whatever name you like, He will take 
you to the land of eternal bliss, free- 
dom.” This is the teaching of Vedanta. 

Thank God, we live no longer in the 
time of the Inquisition, when men by 
the thousands were tortured to death 
because they could not accept a pres- 
cribed faith. But just the same, this 
attitude of religious tolerance and sym- 
pathy is a lesson which we in the West 
may well take to heart. 

Thanks to Eastern influence, we are 
now beginning to learn that lesson. 
There is no Christian to-day who does 
not look back in horror on the bar- 
barous methods employed in religious 
persecution in earlier days. It is a sad 
story, the story of the Christian church 
and Christian martyrs. It is a story of 
the past and we shall not dwell on it to- 
day. Neither shall we blame Christ and 
his t;e^eh}ngs for the crimes committed 
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by men who called theinseK’es His fob 
lowers. But wcdl may we ask oiirseh^cH 
the qucstioii : Is Christian civilizatitm 
after all such a success as our Christian 
friends will have m believe ? Look at 
the class distinct ion, the maniinon-wor 
ship, the poverty of the masses in Iht* 
great cities, eom|>ciition, corruption in 
polities and what not,"™tdl these abuses 
of to-day may well huxiihic us. And the 
churches have not been able to prevent 
them. That is why so mmiy pcayple have 
lost faith in the churches ami so many 
look elscwiuTc for etjnsoiatiou and a 
broader and truer interpretation of 
Christ's teachings and a truer applica- 
tion of his commands. 

IV 

To these we say : Ih rhaps Vedanta 
can solve your doubts and restore to 
you the faith you have hjsi. For with- 
faith, the rclighms life is tuirrem 

And it may he well lt» rcnicmhi f that 
the dij^erent fnearnations of Cbni have 
often taught in part. They cfwnc with 
a purpose, they come to fulhi the blw. 
They give what is needed at the time. 
So we find in Jesus* ttaiehirxgs that he 
dealt mostly with the duali.stic aspeci; <J 
religion. He most often spr^ke of (ha! 
as ‘*Our Father who art in heaven.’* 
But sometimes he w'cnt further and 
taught qualified monism, **I am the 
tree, you are the branches.” Ami it 
was only at rare occasions, when 
surrounded by his most faithful dis- 
ciples that he hinted at the highest 
truth, monism, where all distinction 
falls away and the liberated soul merges 
unto the Absolute ; **I and my Father 
are one,” But generally speaking, the 
religion of Christ is dualistic. His 
monistic utterances seem to have made 
little impression on his hearers. Hence 
he often did not repeat them. 

, Thtore are otlber phases of Jesus’ teach- 
If %i^b eem to have had little hold 


<»u his 'Vhf s(\ togplbcr with im 

moiiisfic Irachittg'-. iirr mov t-idin'ly 
ignored by thr rhurrht's, I bp these 
tcjichifigs am uev rrt la h Ns of the grtadcKt 
iiiipftrtama*. I need of sl y nirtPiou wliat 
is calleil the Law nf Karma an<l Ke- 
itjcurnaiion* afid tinn th«' greatest of 
all laws, the imlwi-lling divinity in 
men, 

Jesus tatxgfii I In a* truths, tto dotibt, 
but it is in Vrdanta tlnil these laws 
lake their true po^atituj, that they 
come ft} flirir full right. In these uni- 
versal laws We find the evplanatirni of 
mueli which witluiu! tlnesf^ nuisf ever re- 
nntin a mystery. And it is neeessary 
to understfuid tliese laws, if we want 
to umlerstiind at h ast in part the great 
working in these wonderful xnnversc 
and reali/e what is meant t>y ^Lnitm 
with ihxl.” 

The Law of Karma is ti»e law of cause 
iiinl effect. ”With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you 
again,” said .lesus. And lludfllia sune 
mnri'/.ed this hiw in the simple words : 
**What yr wiW, ye shall reap.” The 
same words wa re umhI by .St. Fan! ; ”Bc 
not df-reivetL Lori is not fntu-ked. That 
which a man Howeth. that id ho shall he 
reap.” 

This law of cause and effect h a uni- 
versal hiw. It affeets all men. As the 
shadow ftdhiWH tin* licHly, ho the result 
folhiWH every net. It b a law taught by 
4ill the great saviours and leiu'hers of 
the world, So it ran be traced in every 
religion. OrnKl brings gmal ; evil, evil, 

Bfiittetimes the effect follows iuime- 
diateiy the cause. But in other eases 
the reward or punishment cefmes long 
after the deed. Home Kiirma buds its 
retribution only during a future birth. 
Beath cannot interfere with this law, 
for after death follows life again, |U»t as 
life IS followed by death. 

When iU“iuna cfuestioned Srr Krislma 
and aakad whether all oi« good deeds 
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and religious practices would be in vain 
if death overtakes us before we reach 
perfection, the Lord answered : “By no 
means. The fruit of such practices are 
reaped in a future birth.” Our destiny 
is in our own hands, we must raise our- 
selves by our own efforts. 

How can we do that ? “Cease to do 
evil, learn to do good,” said Buddha. 
And desus expressed himself in the same 
spirit when he said : “Go in peace and 
sin no more.” The religious life is a 
life of self-conquest. God is not partial. 
He metes out Justice to all creatures. 

If we want to become perfect and 
inherit the Life Eternal, we must aban- 
don vsiii and follow the path of righteous- 
ness. For as we vsow, so shall we reap. 
These doctrines of Karma and re- 
incarnation arc now ignored by the 
Christian churches. 

Reincarnation means that the soul of 
man repeats its earthly career until per- 
fection is reached and with it liberation. 
It is not that man takes birth on earth 
once aiid once only. Working its way 
up slowly through the process of evolu- 
tion, the soul after many births reaches 
perfection and gets free. 

When the body dies, the soul retires 
to other spheres and after a period of 
rest or heavenly enjoyment is born 
again, under new environments to ob- 
tain fresh opportunities for acquiring 
wisdom through new experiences. Thus 
the soul expands life after life, till aware 
»of its own divine and eternal nature the 
soul comes back to earth no more. Thus 
the Laws of Karma and Reincarnation 
fulfil each other. It is a doctrine full 
of hope and encouragement. A life may 
be wasted, but still there is hope. There 
is no eternal damnation. Another chance 
is given to correct past mistakes. “God 
is a loving Father, who willeth not the 
death of the sinner, but rather that he 
should turn from his wideedness and 
live,’^ says the Bible, 


Jesus may not have taught reincarna- 
tion in so many words, but it is clear 
from his sayings that he recognized the 
law. Jesus was an Easterner and every 
Eastern teacher knows reincarnation as 
fact. Jesns spoke of the broad and 
narrow path, the one leading to sorrow 
and many births, the other to liberation. 
And that the people believed in re- 
incarnation is clear from the question 
they put to John the Baptist : “Art 
thou Elias?” And still more significant 
is Jesus’ affirmation, when he said : “If 
ye will receive it, this is Elias, which was 
for to come.” Again, when Jesus 
opened the eyes of the blind man they 
asked him : “Why was this man born 
blind ? was it for his own sins, or for the 
sins of his parents?” So reincarnation 
was a well-known fact in those days. 

In the Gita we find the plain state- 
ment : “As a man putting aside old 
garments, puts on new ones, so the soul 
laying aside one body, takes birth agaip 
in a new body.” • 


The potential divinity in man is 
another teaching of Vedanta combatted 
by our Christian clergy. But why should 
it be so ? Did not Jesus teach that each 
soul is divine? Unless that divinity is 
in us, how could Jesus pray : “That 
they all may be one as Thou Father art 
in me and I in Thee, that they also may 
be one in us. I in them and Thou in 
me, that they may be made perfect in 
one. ?” The Father is already in us, 
He is the living God within man, the 
divine spark, the soul of man. 

In Genesis we read that ‘^God 
breathed into man’s nostrils the breath 
of life and man became a living soul,” 
And Paul asked this question ; “Know 
ye not that ye are the temples of the 
living God ?” Yes, “God created man 
in His own image, in the image of God 
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reated He him/’ In the Gita we read 
hat “A ray of God became the living 
oul of man.” God is the central light 
tnd we axe rays of that light, part of 
limself. 

So we see how much similarity there 
really is between Christianity and 
Vedanta, if we only look for it. Of 
course, these interpretations may not be 
agreeable to the Christian clergy, but 
when we study the Bible with the light 
Vedanta throws on it, we must come to 
these conclusions. We cannot be ]>ound 
by church dogmas ; we must read Jesus 
with the light that is in us, lie was 
the Son of God, he taught the highest 
truth and we have the right to give to 
his words the highest interpretation, 
Jesus taught the highest truth, for in 
him was all wisdom and understanding. 
These same truths wc find in Vedanta. 
And not only that, Vedanta also ofteis 
a reasonable explanation to these 
truths. 

And when ^it comes to the practical 
side of^eligion wc find again that Jesus’ 
teachings conform with the teachings of 
Vedanta. We hear in the West so much 
against the doctrine of renunciation 
taught in Hindu scriptures. The clergy 
denounces this doctrine. But again I 
appeal to Jesus’ own words and I ask 
you, Bid not Jesus demand renuncia- 
tion from those who wished to follow 
him? Jesus himself was a Sannyasin, 
he lived the life of renunciation. May 
we not follow in Ms footsteps? What 
did Jesus teach? 

“Strait is the gate and narrow is the 
way which leadeth unto life.” “The 
foxes have holes and the birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of man 
hath not where to lay his head.” 

**SelI all thou hast and follow me,” 
“Take my yoke upon you and learn of 
me.” “Resist not evil.” These are the 
words of Jesus. 

But in renunciation there are steps. 


degrees. Renunciation does not neces- 
sarily mean that every one must sell 
all he has and live in absolute poverty. 
This path is justified, wt cannot preach 
against it. But we must remember that 
there is also a path of renunciation for 
those who continue to live in the world. 
Vedanta provides for those and Jesus 
prays for those who arc not ready to 
take this final step : “I pray not that 
thou shouldst take them out of the 
world, but that thou shouldst keep 
them from evil.” 

We ail are not so constituted that 
we can live in utler d(‘pendence on God, 
breaking all eoiin(‘<‘tion with the world. 
Mjiny of us might break down under the 
strain of such a Hh*. It is only for the 
strongest. But onv command holds 
good for every one, namely, that wc 
renounce evil in all its forms. All 
scriptures demuiul that. If we continue 
to live in the world, we can no longer 
continue to be of the world. The life of 
selfishness and selfdndulgenee must be 
renounced. Self must die. “Verily, 
verily, 1 say unto you, except a corn of 
wheat full unto the ground and die, it 
abiilelh alone. But if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” “He that luveth his 
life shall lose it and he that hateth his 
life in this work! shall keep it unto life 
eternal,” The fiiimc idea is so beauti- 
fully expressed in the Gita, when Sri 
Krishna says : The l 0 tu% leaf floats 
on the water but the water does not 
adhere to it; even so live thou in the 
world and let no sin cleave to thee. 

VI 

The great obstacle with mmny Chris- 
tians in acknowledging all rbligions as 
so many paths to freedom, lies in the 
fact that Jesus spoke of himself as the 
Son of God and that in that connection 
he said : ^*No one comes to the Father 
but through me/* But have not all 
the Avataras said the same, using alm<^ 
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the identical words? “Take refuge in 
the Buddha,’^ says the Buddhist scrip- 
ture. “Give thy heart to me,” says 
Sri Krishna. Should that lead to secta- 
rianism? “Noi” says Vedanta. “In 
whatsoever form the devotee worships 
God, in that very same form the Lord 
communes with the devotee.” 

The Avataras do not preach them- 
selves, their own personality; they 
preach the one spirit that manifests 
through every one of them. The Christ 
spirit in Jesus, the Buddha spirit in 
prince Siddhartha, the Divine spirit in 
Sri Krishna, is one and the same. And 
the realization of that same spirit within 
ourselves is what Jesus called salvation, 
is what Buddha called Nirvana, is what 
Krishna called Mukti or Freedom. It 
is the one universal spirit, God speak- 
ing to a man through different Avataras 
in different ages. As Sri Ramakrishna 
has so beautifully explained it : “The 
diver-bird swims on the surface of the 
water. Then it dives down and comes 
up again at a different place. So, God 
comes in the world and then disappears 
again to reappear in a different age, 
at a different place. Whenever He 
appears, He comes as an Avatara, a 
Saviour of man. All these Avataras are 
different manifestations of the One 
Spirit.” 

And of himself he used to say : “He 
who once j^aine as Rama and again as 
Krishna has in this age come in this 
' form called Ramakrishna.” And you 
remember how Sri Krishna said of him- 
self ; “I take human form again and 
again to suppress evil, to raise the 
good-” * 

How Ihere can be any quarrel then? 
I do not see it. All scriptures teach 
purity, renunciation and faith in God. 
All these quarrels show that we take 
the letter of our scripture instead of 
the spirit. We waste our time over 
useless disputes, -we forget to eat the 
B 


mangoes, as Ramakrishna said. ^‘Give 
up all useless talk, all leaf-counting and 
eat the fruit, taste the sweetness of a 
true religious life.” And Jesus said : 
“Not every one that saith unto me 
Lord, Lord, shall enter unto the king- 
dom of heaven, but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven.” 

From what I have said, I hope it 
is clear that Vedanta is not at war 
with true Christianity. We admit that 
we cannot accept everything taught in 
the Christian churches, we do not be- 
lieve that Christianity is the only true 
religion, the only way to salvation; we 
do not believe that God incarnated on 
earth only through Jesus; we do not 
accept the errors of the churches which 
science has exposed. But we heartily 
accept Christ as one of the Sons of 
God. And we sincerely believe that 
those who take up his cross and follow 
him, will be liberated. 

Being a Christian, does not m^n 
belonging to a church. *It means being 
the child of the Eternal Fatl^r which 
dwells in heaven, — ^in the heaven of our 
own hearts. Christ must be enthroned 
in our hearts, for the kingdom of heaven 
is within us. We must hear his voice 
and obey his commands. Then we are 
Christians, in truth. 

He who realizes the Christ spirit soars 
beyond all specialized religions. He has 
shaken off all dogmas, all superstitions, 
all sectarianisms. He is neither a 
Christian nor a Buddhist, nor a Moham- 
medan, nor is he all of these. In him 
all religions find their fulfilment, in 
him all religions are realized. This is 
the standpoint of Vedanta. 

VII 

The question is then no longer, 
Christianity or Vedanta? The question 
is, Axe we truly religious? Are we 
spiritual men »nd women? Have we 
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realized the Christ or the Buddha 
within? Have we realized that we arc 
one with God ? 

Religion must lead to that realiza- 
tion. Sri Krishna says : “Giving up 
all the formalities of religion, come unto 
me, take refuge in me, I shall free 
thee from all sins, all sorrows ami all 
sufferings/’ 

Be a Christian, or Buddhist, or a 
Vedantist,— it matters not, — but re- 
member that religion is God-realization. 
Let us try to realize our divine nature, 
our oneness with God. 

And if the teachings of Vedanta can 
help us to come to that realization, if 
it can explain to us what other religions 
do not explain, if we find some lofty 
ideas there which we do not fi nd else- 
where, then, let us listen to its message. 
Vedanta gives us the key to a true 
understanding of all religions ; it points 
out the way to freedom, it leads 
nran to immortality. And above all, 
Vedanta breaks all barriers that 


separate men from men, for it teaches 
in unmistakable language that each 
soul is potentially divine and that 
every one can rcjilize his own divinity 
through whatever religious path he 
chooses, 

VedaiEa teaches the sinritual brotiuT- 
hood of man and his sonslup to the 
Eternal Father; it establishes the spirit 
of love and union am«>ng all living 
beings. It matters which one of 
the great Incurnatiams we folkiw ; the 
question is i D() we ob(‘y the eomnumd- 
ments ? 

An<l now id me close with a very 
simple prayer, a prayer that w(‘ can 
ail utter, no matter what we call our- 
selves. it is a prayer fnun the oldest 
of all the scriptures, the liig Veda, 
The prayer is : 

“As cows delight to graze in green 
pastures, as man tielighls to rest in his 
own sweet homt*, so C) Lord, do Thou 
delight to reign supreme in our purihed 
hearts,” 


HINDUS IN AFRICA: TIIKIR KO( !AL AND 
RELIGIOUS CONDITION 

By Prof. Raua Ram, m.a. 


East Afeica 

Africa is generally known as the dark 
Continent, partly because much was not 
known about it until recently and partly 
because its original inhabitants are all 
black-colour^. People think of Africa 
of a grillingly hot continent, but 
uotMug IB farther from truth than this 
notion. While mne parts of it are 
certainly hdi, the major pmrtion of it 
a Tcty equable climate. Such 


is doubtless the ease with East and 
South Africa, The inirlhcni part of 
Africa, Egypt, Abyssinia and Sudan, 
has long been known to man. In fact 
Egypt has been the craiilc ofc a very 
grand civilization. That Indians were 
long ago familiar with this part of the 
continent, nobody now denies. We 
read in the Furanas about ICanava 
Eishi who brought to India from Egypt 
as many as 10,000 souls and initiated 
them into the Hiudtt failL But it is 
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not known to many tKat the Hindus 
had penetrated into East and Central 
Africa long, long before any white man 
or Arab set his foot on it. The man 
who discovered the source of the river 
Nile 0rst of all was a Hindu, as was 
pointed out by Advocate Phadke of 
Nairobi, in his evidence before the Joint 
Parliainentary Committee on Bast Afri- 
can Affairs. William Macgregor Ross 
clearly testihes to this fact, in his 
recently pubiishtKl book Kenya From 
Within, On page 2 he says : — 

*‘East Ccjitral Africa has been a land 
of roin%iutie associations from a remote 
period, llie ancient Hindu Vedas re- 
ferred to a mysterious realm of 
Chandristhana where were the moun- 
tians of the Moon in which the Nile had 
its source. The third volume of the 
Asiatic Researches of the year 1799 con- 
tains a paper by Lieutenant Wilford 
giving su<!h news of the river Nile as 
could be extracted from the Pur anas 
of the ancient Hindus. Referring to 
these old records, the Explorer, Speke, 
in his journal published in 1868 says, 
^It is remarkable that the ancient 
Hindus have christened the source of 
the Nile Amaea, which is the name of 
a country at the north east corner of 
the Victoria Nyanza.’ This, I think, 
shows clearly that the ancient Hindus 
must have had some kind of communi- 
cation with both the northern and the 
southern ends of the Victoria Nyanjzia. 
Chandristhana, the country of the Moon, 
was so called from the native Unya- 
Mweai having the same meaning, the 
word Chand meaning moon in Hindus- 
* tani, as Mwesd does in several Bantu 
languages of Afcriica.” 

Again be remarks : — 

**It has already been pointed out that 
Indian Traders were established on the 
East African Coast for generations be- 
fore the first European Trader came 
there.^* 

Mr. Winston Churchill paid a visit to 
Kefiya . Colony m 1907 as Umte 
S&€smuiy of Stat^ for the Colonies. On 


his return to England he published an 
account of his East African Travels, 
wherein he said : — 

‘‘The Indian was here long before the 
first British OiBOlciai. He may point to 
as many generations of useful industry 
on the Coast and inland as the white 
settlers especially the most recently 
arrived contingents from South Africa — 
the loudest against him all — can count 
years of residence. Is it possible for 
any Government with a scrap of respect 
for honest dealing between man and 
man to embark on a policy of deliberate- 
ly squeezing out that native of India 
from regions in which he has established 
himself under every security of public 
faith 

In the Masai Reserve in Kenya there 
is the wonderful Magadi Lake of Natur- 
al Soda. In the Masai langauge Magadi 
means ‘‘Soda.*’ In long draughts it is 
dry and hard and a photograph of 
pedestrians on it conveys the impression 
of travels over an ice-field. Referring 
to the Journal of Asiatic Beseareftes 
volume III, Mr. Ross says : — 

“One’s mind flies back to tfie record 
in ancient Hindu writings of a certain 
lake Amagana in the interior the waters 
of which had the peculiar property that 
nothing could sink in them. Can there 
have been any overseas tourists here?” 

The influx of Indians into this Colony 
began in larger numbers in 1896. Before 
that Guzratis used to come in their 
dhows which took them sometimes, 
three or four months, to reach Mom- 
basa or Zanzibar. The Arabs greatly 
prized the commercial enterprise of the 
Guzratis and very cordial relations 
subsisted between the two. 

A few years ago the chief Arab of 
Mombasa ^ve a very fine building to 
the Hindu community for a library, as 
a token of their past friendship. The 
glory of the Arab has passed away. 
The Sultan of Zanzibar’s flag waves 
over the fort at Mombasa but it is a 
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mere symbol of bygone splendour. In 
the year 1897 as many as 12,090 Indians 
■were working to lay out the Kenya and 
Uganda railway. Ever since that Indians 
have been emigratig in larger and 
still larger numbers to East Africa. It 
goes without saying that Indians of the 
best type did not think of emigrating. 
Poor people of low mental calibre came 
to the colony to make a living. Later 
Oil intelligent and educated people too 
came over; f<^r there were chances of 
getting Government S(‘rvicta Init they 
never formed the majority. It was 
natural for the emigrants, ni<ist of 
whom came without their wives, to give 
themselves up to drinking and cdh<*r 
vices at first* Some of the immigrants 
who penetrated further int{i the heart 
of the country lost contact with their 
brethren and gravitated towartls the 
African savage. Some g«K>d people who 
had come over were shocke<l to see all 
th«. They established an Ary a Samaj 
in Mombasa 'and at Nairidii. In 
1995 Bhai Parmanand, M.A., of the 
I). A. V, College, Lahore, was sent by 
Mahathna Ilansraj for propagating the 
Vedie faith among the Indiana in Africa. 
This was done at the insistent requests 
of Mr, Mokamchantl Varma, a youth of 
Sialkot in the Punjab. This young man 
had taken up his abode in South Africa. 
Thus Bhal Farmanand was the first 
Hindu missionary to come to Africa for 
religious propaganda among his Hindu 
brethren. The Indians in Africa have 
not only got their own diferent politi- 
cal problems, but their own peculiar 
social and reiigious problems also. 

The task before a Hindu missionary in 
Africa is two-fold* He has to aequaint 
his own brethren with the lofty princi- 
ples of the Vedic faith and thus to re- 
tain them in the Hindu fold; for, the 
chances of a Hindu slipping into 
paganism or oflener drifting into 
Christianity are many and real. The 


second sitic iu the probit'm is propa- 
ganda among the Afrietm Nbitives. The 
reader will be interested to know some- 
thing about both the sides of the 
<iucsiiiius. 

As regards ndigious propaganda 
among the emigrant Hindus it has ever 
sinee Par, bteu earned on with more 
or less vigour. At imssent in British 
East Africa there are about ten Arya 
Sarnajes, thghi of whom havt‘ gml their 
own beautiful Mundals. The Arya 
SamaJ at Kairold is running a Ciirl.s" 
High SchoctI and tfu- .Siiraddhamiud 
Hrameharayu Ashram when* Cliottahhai 
Fafel is thang sptefidid work with th<‘ 
htdp of that luiliiorjaif** Araya Suma- 
jist, Xanjeebhai Kalitlas of Hgamia, 
The Arya Surnajist at Har-es Hidaum 
and Xair/.ibar are running girls* Hchools. 
Seth Harharilal at Xairobi is iintking 
effeuts tti equip a library. These Soetc- 
ties eelebrale their iinniversanes and 
invite preachers from imlia every now 
and then. Vedie preachers have been 
coming tfj this Colony every seetatfl or 
third year. Fuudit Furitanimd, Hwami 
Swutantrauami, Pundit Chmmipati, 
Pundit Buddhdev, Professor Hum Ikv, 
Pmuiit Hifthi Ham, PumbI ISiiddlulev 
Mirpuri, anti Puntlil Satapal are some 
of the Vedie missionaries whti have clone 
gotai work armmg the Ilindtis in East 
Afrien, The Ary« Hamaj in this Colony 
can proudly ebdiii that it Inis done 
every tiling pt^ssibie to wean Indiatiji 
from drinking and otlicr evil 
habits. It has led the way iit female 
education. It has tried it* level best 
to set a high standar*! of conduct, such 
as might win for the Hindu th# resiM^et 
of the Euro|>i?aii». It ha* stenimed the 
tide of conversions to Christianity i 
it has taken every itep possible under 
the circumstanee* to retain the Hindu 
emigrant in the fold of Elndiiiim, 
There are two Sanatan Dhanna Sabbas 
ai»f> in East Africa* , It miml however 
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he udiiiittcd, by iill impiirtial observers, 
that, in foreign eountrics there is very 
iittle scope for popular Hinduism of the 
orthodox type. 

As regards propaganda among the 
Natives the Arya Samaj has not put 
its hands to this task at all. This task 
is a <!ifri€ult one. At present most of 
tlie Hindu missionaries who come to the 
African territories are mere birds of 
passage. They stay about six months or 
u year and then leave for India. Nobody 
takes the trouble of studying the 
naiiv<\s’ language, his manners and 
customs. It is a task requiring long 
labour and much expense. The Arya 
Samaj at present has not the means 
nor |,KThaps the indination to under- 
take this task. The Christian mission- 
ary who looks upon the African natives 
as his sole ijrcHcrve, will certainly give 
the Vedic missionary a stern battle 
when he embarks on the task. In all 
fairness to the Christian missionary it 
must be admitted, that he has taken 
inutdi trouble to master most of the 
native dialects and incurred much 
expense to translate the Bible therein, 
m tliat he can now distribute his holy 
book broatleast among the natives and 
speak to them in their own language. 

It must be noted with regret that 
owing to the political subservience of 
India, no Indiaii can travel about in 
foreign lands that self-confidence 

and assurance of personal safety with 
Vhich a European does. Any Hindu 
missionary who embarks on religious 
propaganda among the natives must be 
prepared to encounter untold hardships 
and evcif face death, though to-day the 
chances of being killed are comparative- 
ly fewer than they were about a 
generation ago. The Hindu immigrant 
is willing to render what help he can, 
but he has neither the capacity nor 
time enough to organize or undertake 
such a work. Smme years ago the Arya 
6 


Samaj in Nairobi started a night school 
for natives in order to teach them 
Hindi. The Christian missionary got 
scent of it. The matter was reported 
to the authorities and one Government 
official after another paid surprise visits 
to the night school to see what was 
going on. Most of the members of the 
Arya Samaj being employees of the 
Government could not afford to incur 
its displeasure. They took the hint 
and stopped the night school. This 
little incident shows that any non- 
Christian missionary must be prepared 
to hear the brunt of Government opposi- 
tion. There must be a strong organiza- 
tion behind him, if something substan- 
tial is to be achieved in this direction. 
In my opinion, there is much scope for 
religious propaganda among the natives. 
When I was in India I had heard a 
good deal of the African natives embrac- 
ing Islam by millions, but I actually 
find no such thing at Igast in British 
East and South Africa. It may be the 
case in North Eastern Africa. lioubtless 
among certain tribes of Eastern Africa 
the custom of male and female circumci- 
sion is found. But the natives do not 
associate it with Islam, though it can 
be traced, I think, to Arabic influence. 

Now to come to the social condition 
of the Hindus in East Africa. One finds 
very little change except in two direc- 
tions. Untouchability in any foreign 
land is out of the question. So the 
Hindu here is free from this curse. In 
the matter of diet he is a vegetarian 
though the percentage of meat-eaters is 
much larger than in India. Purdah has 
been slackened a little. Early marriage 
is rather difficult here. As most of the 
immigrants occassionally go to and come 
back from India, much difference in 
social customs cannot be looked for. 
Increase in drinking among the Indians 
here is to be deprecated. 
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South Atiuca. 

Thi^i^s in Stnitli Africa are very iiuich 
different. There is no eonchiKive evi- 
dence at present to shew, that the 
Hindu was acquainted with Southern 
Africa, before the adviait of the 
European. But every day evidenee is 
growing wfiitdi points that w*ay. Thi* 
Teri Ruins discovered hy Prof. Frohe- 
nius in Southern Rhodesia bear a very 
dose reseinhlanee to tlie Frijunjiuiuyal 
Empire ruins in Soutli India. Tho 
Natal Witni'ssj a leading daily of Natal, 
jmblished in a recent issue an article on 
the above ruins, wherein it was stated : 

“The Holy Nandi, the Kixvtvil Bull cff 
South Imlia at Mysore, repnstaits a 
dead ‘Moon-King.’ The Bull is wor- 
shipped in tin* same way in the rt'gion 
<tt the Zimlnibwf* culture, it repri sents 
a MoDii“King. Frohenius reveals that 
on the death of the Ziiubale King fie 
was encased in the skin of a bull before 
htSried in the tomb,” 

Indians were first brought over to this 
part ot- the continent as indentured 
labourers. I’he first batch arrived in 
November, IHdO, so tiiat we have now 
well-nigh three gcni^ratiiius of coloniii! 
Indians horn here. To ihiun fntliu is u 
distant unknown land in which they are 
doubtless deeply interested. Now the 
immigration of Imlians into the Hidon 
of South Africa hiis been totally 
stoppwl, but the number of Indians has 
been on the increase, because the 
fecundity o! South African Indian is 
really wonderful. The average strength 
of an Indian family here b between mx 
and seven. Repatriation of Indians 
will no doubt lessen the number, but 
it cannot clear the country of Indians. 
For some time to come the p«>pulation 
of Indians in South Africa may remain 
stationary, the increase in birth-rate 
being counterbalanced by repatriation* 
Ttie total number of Iiidiama in the 
13Wk^ ii 166, 7Sl, out 0i which an mm* 


wheliniug tnitjurily is found in Nutal. 
IniUiuis camt* to Huuth Africa under 
very adviTse eircuinstances. They 
were verily indentured slaves, having 
hml to work from sunrise to sunset with 
a short isderval. In the sun ami the 
rain, in fair weatlier and foul the 
“hulian C'ot>lie*' had tt> W(»rk e»n. The 
su|H*rvisor\s whip sinueked o\er his 
lieaii. Many a miserable nmn, it is 
siUil, fsanmltteil suicide betsiuse he 
could not sta5jd fla* strain. At night 
the labourers retired to tluir barraeks 
where thf‘y wa re packed like pigs, in a 
sly. Tiicre wm* no doubt good 
masters, but tht y were* the except ion 
anti not. the rule. It is laa wontler if 
under sueh eiremted anees the indentur- 
cti Imban labmtrt r lost wtiai Htflc 
culture Ite bad. The number of fetindeH 
in the beginniftg was rather small, 
marriage ilifheuliies ware gnat. Such 
u .Htate of affairs tioes imply some 
scxiiui loosimcHK. 1lif' frta- Indian wits 
not wanted by the Fmropran. S?> when 
the term of imbnture was ovi r and the 
Inrliim hcciiim' free, tin- tiosirnment 
jm|»nHr{i invidioUH disabilities on him. 
He hiul to pay tin* unusually la it\y tax 
of i'd a yrnr. How couhl a bibourer 
earning ten sbillmgs a month pay sixty 
shillings a ye.ir as tax ? Thus it was 
that the llindtt began his life in Natab 
The Mohaifitiiedati came as a petty 
trailer. Ho did the tiu/.i>if} Hindu, 
The Tftitul and the Northern Indian 
llindiix who form three fourths of the 
Indian impuhilioii in the Ihdou began 
their career under serious Immiiraps. 
Having lost touch with India altogether 
and Wing emmmiiraUy pmir/ most of 
the llinclui to follow the lltHirish« 

ing Mohammefian trader. They forgot 
their own Hindu Fetitvab. For them, 
Moharrutn or Thajia remainetl the only 
festival. When the Thajiat were to be 
taken out, the Hindus vied with one 
In pullii^ their thoulderi In 
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them. Sometimes the rival groups of 
the Hindus came to blows over the 
question of precedence. Some of the 
*I*amilians mashed themselves as tigers. 
Xhe lljuropeans laughed at them giving 
them the title of “Coolie Tigers.’^ The 
Hindu gave up cremating the dead, 
partly because of Muslim influence, 
partly because of the difiiculties of 
obtaining the licence to fire the dead. 
The Christian missionary was busy con- 
verting, especially the Tamil Hindus. 

Things went on like that for well- 
nigh forty years. It was then that 
Mahatma Hansraj sent over Bhai 
Furman and to South Africa to propa- 
gate the Vedic Faith among the Hindus. 
It is said that he shed tears when he 
saw the pitiable plight of his brethren. 
His lectures aroused the Hindus; they 
awoke to the enormity of the life they 
were leading. They perceived whither 
they were drifting away. Bhaijee 
founded some Hindu organizations. 
Then in 1908 came Swami Shankara- 
nand who stayed in the Union for about 
three years. His speeches fired the 
Hindus with zeal for their faith. They 
cut tiiemselves asunder from the Muslim 
festivals and customs. The Hindu be- 
came conscious of his strength. When 
the Mohammedan saw the Hindu 
getting out of his grip, he offered resist- 
ance threatening to put the Swami to 
death. Bu^ he soon realized the futility 
of doing so. Swami Shankaranand estab- 
lished at many places, Vedic Dharma 
Societies. The Hindu gave up the 
Thajia and began to observe his own 
festivals^ This Arya Samapst, Swami 
Shankarimand, deserves the thanks of 
every Hibdu for having saved thousands 
of Ms brethren from embracing Islam 
and Christianity. Ever since that the 
Hindu has been trying to follow the 
main precepts of Hinduism. At pre- 
sent about 50% of the Hindus cremate 
their dead, the rest still bury them. 


The Madrasis are the worst defaulters 
in this case, the *Calcuttiars’ (people 
from Northern India) coming next. 
On the whole, I think, it redounds to 
the credit of the Natal Hindu that he 
has extricated himself from the quag- 
mire in which he was fast sinking. He 
is now starting schools without Govern- 
ment aid in which his children can 
learn their mother-tongue, Hindi or 
Tamil, the teaching of which is banned 
in all Government schools. Even in 
Government-aided schools, the Govern- 
ment does not provide even a penny 
for the teaching of vernaculars. Till 
the opening of the Shastri College about 
three years ago, Indian youth had poor 
educational facility. 

Owing to his peculiar position the 
Natal Hindu has freed himself from 
some of the social evils existing in 
India. Among the Hindus up here 
there is no early marriage. Purdah is 
unknown; widow-remarriage is almost 
universal. Untouchability, the greatest 
curse of Hindu India, is not found here. 
The barriers of caste are alm(3^t com- 
pletely broken down. The only dis- 
ability under which the Natal Hindu 
labours is, that he has few chances of 
access to his Shastras. If proper 
arrangements are made for the disse- 
mination of religious ideas of the right 
type by maintaining a Vedic or Reform- 
ed Hindu Mission in South Africa, the 
Natal Hindu can become an ideal 
Arya Samajist or Hindu. He can be 
weaned easily from such evils as drink- 
ing, which is almost universal here. It 
is high time that the Araya Samaj ot 
some other reforming Hindu Bodies 
in India should turn their attention 
more serio^usly to the Union of South 
Africa, wh^re I have also fhtind a large 
number of Europeans who are deeply 
interested in Hindu culture. 

The condition of the Indians in South 
Africa can be improved only in two 
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ways : one is by India attaining a more 
honourable status among the comity of 
nations; the other is that India should 
send out her best representatives who 
might be able to give the European 
some idea of the high culture that the 
Hindu has developed. Mr. Shastri has 
done more to elevate the status of 
Indians by delivering lectures on Hindu 
Culture than by the political negotia- 
tion at which he is considered an expert. 

I am not making an overestimate when 
I say that at least 50% of intelligent 
and educated Europeans hunger for 
Hindu Philosophy and especially the 
Science of Yoga. 

As for the Transvaal Hindu, sufi&ce 
it to say that the majority hail from 
Guzrat. The Guzratis are here as they 
openly confess only for money-making. 
They go back to India where their 
wives and children are, after three or 
four years’ stay in the Unions. Hardly 
10% of the Guza^atis have their families 
h§re. These people come into touch 
with their culture very frequently, so 
we do ^not find them slipping from 
Hinduism. Among the Tamil and the 
Calcuttiar section here, the tendency 
to marry coloured girls is on the in- 
crease. But it is a matter for delight 
that very few renounce Hinduism on 
that score. Some people here also are 
alive to the fact that they can elevate 
themselves by acquainting the Euro- 
pean with the high culture which they 
represent. I was therefore delighted to 
find a small library run by the ‘‘Vedanta 
Service Society” from which Europeans 
now and then borrow books on Indian 
Culture and Hindu Philosophy. 

At present there are about 10 Arya 
Samajes in the Union of South Africa, 
all contooU^ by an Arya Prathinidhi 


Sabha established here on the occasion 
of the Dayanand Centenary. All these 
Arya Samajes are not functioning 
actively. Four Arya Samajes, the most 
prominent among which is the Arya 
Samaj (Durban Central) and the Arya 
Yuvak Samaj (Durban), are doing very 
good work for and among the Hindus. 
There are also about four or five Vishnu 
Temple Societies. The Vishnu Temple 
Society (Durban) is trying to build an 
Indian Hospital. Over and above the 
preachers sent out by the Arya Samaj, 
Swami Bhawani Dayal who is a colonial 
born Hindu and who has now made a 
name in India by his work for the 
repatriates, has also done something for 
the religious and social uplift of the 
Hindus here. Living as the Indian 
does here with the sword of Damocles 
ever hanging over his head, one of the 
best ways in which he can be helped is 
to give to his antagonists some idea of 
the high culture for which India stands. 
In one’s travels one notes with poig- 
nant regret that it is only in territories 
which are part and parcel of the 
British Empire that the Indian is look- 
ed down upon and sometimes treated as 
worse than a “Pariah.” The writer had 
occasion to get down at Beria and 
Lourenco Marques ports in Portuguese 
East Africa. The Indians there were 
unanimous in telling him that there was 
no colour prejudice there and that they 
did not labour under any ^special dis- 
abilities* In South Africa, particularly ^ 
one feels greatly humiliated because 
racial discrimination stares you in the 
face on the railway platform, in the 
tram-cars and in the streets. , I think 
cultural propaganda will go a long way 
to dissipate these clouds which had 
their origin in ignorance and hatred. 



HOW I MET RAMAKRISHNA 


By Kshieod Chandea Sen 


I 

I try to rceail the great events of my 
life in the year 1^79. I was reading in 
the seeond year class at the General 
Assembly’s College and passed the I. A. 
Examination at the end of the year. 
Btit the most important event that 
comes to my recollection is the meeting 
with Ramakrishna at Dakshineswar. 
Indeed it was one of the most fateful 
cverits for many years of my life. It 
opened a new light, a new current of 
thought with a new orientation given to 
the pn)blem of life as conceived by my 
immature, youthful mind. Not that it 
ehaitged the course of my life at once. 
Indeed my ideas were vague and hazy, 
and took many years to develop into 
definiteness. But I deeply felt that 
there was something higher to pursue 
in life than a graduate’s diploma or a 
comfortable post in the public service. 
Both these achievements in a manner 
came to me and proved their hollowness 
in due course of time. I have also at- 
tempted to gain the ^something higher,’ 
but on account either of original sin or 
of continued disobedience I have failed 
^to achieve it. I have, however, the 
satisfaction of feeling that my efforts 
have not been a complete waste of time 
and energy. More than half a century 
has passed away since that memorable 
day, and I still feel proud that I 
gathered something on that day which 
helps me to live cheerfully to-day. I 
cannot clearly describe the thing. It 
works invisibly, but the reality is un- 
mistakable. 

I lived at Bhowani Charan Dutt*s 
Lane, behind the* Presidency College. 


There was another mess at 48, close to 
OUT own. The Lane does not exist now. 
It has been wiped out by the Improve- 
ment Trust, with the exception of one 
house, which has been left standing out 
of regard for the memory of Babu 
Keshav Chandra Sen, who was born in 
it, and was the greatest man in India 
in the days of which I am speaking. 

One fine October morning about ten 
boys met together out of the two messes 
and decided that they would spend the 
evening at the Kalibari at Dakshines- 
war, where there was a beautiful flower 
garden, and where lived a Bengali 
Sadhu, named Ramakrishna. He was 
known to but a few men, but to these 
he was reverentially knoym as a ParV 
mahamsa. The title was puzzling to 
my uncultivated mind, but instinctively 
I tried to associate it with an amphi- 
bious bird. I was not pleased with my 
interpretation, as I found nothing dis- 
tinctive or noble enough in a bird to 
inspire reverence. The Duckback Com- 
pany for the manufacture of waterproofs 
was not yet in existence, or I might 
have imagined that a Paramahamsa was 
a sublime personality on whose back the 
turbid water of worldly attachments 
could not settle. This however is an 
afterthought impressed by a passage in 
the discourse on detachment made by 
Ramakrishna of which I shall presently 
give as full an account as it is possible 
at this distance of time. 

The oldest of the company whom I 
shall indicate by the initials C. K. com- 
municated their decision to me and 
inquired if I would like to join the 
party. He told me that the excursion 
^ould cp^t we about three annas in 
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passage money and other incidental 
charges, while it would afford the plea- 
sure of a walk to and from Jagannath- 
ghat, of another walk in the garden at 
Dakshineswar and an October view in 
reddish sunlight, of six miles of the 
banks of the ganges not yet uglified by 
brick and mortar or a profusion of 
smoking chimneys with a redundant 
Railway bridge to connect them. He 
added that the visit would enable me to 
see the face of a great Sadhu, who had 
been already interviewed several times 
by Babu Keshav Chandra Sen and Babu 
Protap Chandra Majumdar, the leaders 
of the Brahmo Samaj, for whom I had 
great reverence, as men of knowledge 
and divine devotion, 

I paused a little to think over the 
matter. Three annas were not too 
great for me. They could not be said 
to be too little also* But the question 
of profit and loss deserved attention, 
specially in view of the fact that my 
university examination was staring me 
in the f^ce from the near future. As to 
the long walks I had daily experience 
of them in attending college. They 
were far from pleasant. The banks of 
the Ganges were covered with trees, but 
I had seen an infinite number of trees 
in my life. I had also seen flower 
gardens, though not very great ones. 
There was not much to see in the face 
of a Sadhu. I had seen some Sadhus, 
particularly a nudist, evidently a man 
of renunciation, whose face did not 
impress me as anything uncommon. 
But I wondered why Keshav Babu had 
gone to see this Sadhu, not once but 
several times, and I decided that I 
should join the party. 

Why did I thus wonder? I wondered 
because Keshav Babu was tbe leader 
of the true Brahmo Samaj which preach- 
ed the true religion for man. BObduism 
was semi-barbarous. The Adi Brahmo 
Samaj was a mere orientation of Hindu 


Samaj, devoted to the cultivation of 
high-class music which had no associa- 
tion with the spiritual harmony (as 1 
now think) which we connect with the 
universal Tanpura (puma-tan or perfect 
harmony) played by Mahadev to 
enlighten the world on the mysteries of 
creation, regulation and destruction. 
As to the Sadbaran Brahmo Samaj, it 
was in my opinion a mere institution 
for social reform, for female emancipa- 
tion and improvement in women^s dress. 

Keshav Babu was a distinguished 
speaker, a profound thinker, a great 
man honoured by Queen Victoria and 
the British public. To me he was the 
founder of the true religion for man, 
the latest prophet in the history of the 
world. If such a one thought the 
Sadhu of Dakshineswar worthy of 
successive visits 1 would he guilty of 
psychological disrespect for him if I 
failed to avail myself at this fortuitous 
opportunity to hu%X‘ Darshana of my 
Guru^s Guru, To conceal nothing I. had 
no idea that we were going not merely 
to see the face of the Sadhu but also 
to hear his voice, to receive instruction 
from him on divinity and ideal morality, 
I cannot resist the temptation of at 
once informing the reader, though this 
may look like an error in artistic pre- 
sentation, that I was successful in both 
ways, I saw the face of the Sadhu, 
which had nothing distinguisshed in it, 
and I heard his voice which enthralled 
my understanding for the time, and has 
ever after charmed my memory. 

About half-past four we landed at the 
Kalibari, Perfect solitude prevailed at 
the place. We walked about peeping 
at every door in the expectation of see- 
ing the face of the Sadhu somewhere. 
At length we saw his back in a small 
narrow room in the west of a house. 
He had been plunged in meditation. He 
was all but naked- The front door was 
open, and the aftemoon sun was beat- 
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mg on his face. We had looked in 
through another door. A second man, 
who looked like an attendant with a 
prominent holy thread on his shoulders 
warned us from entering the room, and 
politely tf>ld us to wait outside. He 
probably sxiggested that we might walk 
in the garden until Ramakrishna was 
comfortable enough to see us. It 
appeared to me that the trance had just 
then terminated, and the attendant was 
trying to administer such physical com- 
fort as he thought necessary to refit his 
master for commonplace life. Among 
other things I observed that he was 
engaged in re-clothing him. There 
seemed nothing elevating in what I 
momentarily observed at this part of 
the meeting. 

Strictly following the instructions of 
the attendant we came away and walked 
about in the garden, looked at several 
buildings in the compound, and pro- 
bably also shotted out of it a little to 
see the village, which, of course, pre- 
sented a strong contrast with the 
surroundings of our mess at Calcutta 
and probably pleased us by that very 
fact. 

At sunset we made a desparate 
attempt to see the face of the Sadhu, 
as he was slowly walking about in an 
open space on the north of the house 
in which he lived. There was a cluster 
of large twees. I did not care to make 
any botanical inquiry about them- I 
have been subsequently informed that 
they were Bat-trees. Under one of them 
two Hindustani Sadhus with their bodies 
besmeared with ashes were lighting a 
fire an<f arranging materials for cooking 
a simple meal. Ramakrishna approach- 
ed them and said something, which I 
either did not hear or do not remember. 
One of them said by way of reply, “You 
are a Mahatma/* Ramakrishna smiled 
and walked slowly away, t cannot say 
why he smiled. -Any other man would 


have either politely acknowledged the 
compliment or denied its truth. It 
seems evasiveness in personal matters 
is a trait in the character of a prophet. 
Christ shared it. Other prophets have 
shared it. Keshav alone was explicit. 
In an admirable speech delivered at the 
Town Hall he had told the world that 
he was not a prophet but only a singular 
man. There is no clearly known list 
of the Aptas of India, and very few 
men, I believe, have any definite idea 
as to what entitles a man to be called 
an Apia. Ramakrishna had already 
begun to be known as a Paramahamsa. 
I do not know if he ever claimed this 
title. At least the ash-besmeared 
Sadhu who had complimented him as a 
Mahatma did not know it. A Mahatma, 
I believe, is not so high a personality 
as a Paramahamsa; and wittingly to 
call a Paramahamsa a Mahatma is not 
to bestow a compliment, but is open to 
severe criticism as a piece of effrontery. 
I do not know who invented the phrase 
Paramahamsa. It is a sublims^ed form 
of So-ham, and grammatically carries in 
its heart an element of a personal sense 
of self-importance incompatible with 
high-mindedness as applied to one ^of 
woman born.^ High-sounding titles are 
best left to be conferred by the State 
or public associations such as a univer- 
sity. Self-arrogated titles are more or 
less offensive. The audacity of Krishna 
is excused by his superhuman mimdane 
achievements and by his grand philo- 
sophy of life, and more than these by 
the wide gulf of time which separates 
the present from the hoary age of the 
Mahabharata. The phrase ‘Tat-twam- 
asi* stands on a different footing. By 
a turn of grammatical personality ‘Tat- 
twam-asi’ effectively removes the sting 
of personal arrogance, and artistically 
calls attention to a mere potentiality. 
However the question must remain in 
mystery until a clear definition of ‘That’ 
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in ‘'That, I am/ ‘'I am pre-eminentiy 
That^ and ''‘That thou art*** is available 
to man. I am sure Ramakrishna never 
assumed the title of ‘Paramuhansa/ As 
to the meaning of ‘Mahatma/ Gandhi 
silenced a scoffer in England by jest- 
fully explaining that it meant an 
insignificant person. I am neither a 
scoffer nor a prayerful soul. I have a 
horror of titles, whether conferred hy 
■ government or by a university or self- 
ussumed- They curb those who bestow 
them as well as those who receive f>r 
assume them. Naptileon said, “I am 
" France/’ and the result was that he was 
removed to St. Helena. 

When in ohc'dienee lo inmenn>rial 
custom an earthen lamp was lighted in 
the bed room we went into it by invita- 
tion and sat on a mat on the fio4>r btdow 
a bedstead on which Ramakrishna was 
seated. This was his time for mundane 
talk. He talked on various things which 
gave no iiniication that he was anything 
but a eummonplaccj man living in a 
commonplace surrounding. His know- 
ledge of men and manners seemed 
limited. His wit at times lapsed into 
vulgarity, but it betrayed no malice. 
He s|K>ke o! Christian Missionaries, of 
Michael Dutta and of <ither men of 
whom he hasl secondhand superficial 
knowledge. He said, ‘‘Michael once 
upon a dme challenged any Hindu 
Pandit to convince him that Hinduism 
was superior to his adopted religion. 
One of my acquaintances accepted the 
challenge, and a great meeting was 
arranged. The Pandit and the convert 
argued for a long time, and eventually 
victory was declared for the latter. 
The Pandit came to see me sometime 
after and I said, *Shalaf htyrey Hi 
{wi!e*s brother, you have been van- 
quished by a Christian) 

He spoke ol Keshav Babu with grace- 
■fei a&jclion-and an easy air ol persona! 

■ wMseh w# iMBsooiate^ with 


seniority in age and intimacy of rela- 
tions. I tried to feel offended, tnit was 
checked hy a sense* t>f reverence creep- 
ing Tuy heart, Ht* srjokt* of him 

us of a good young man iii need of spiri- 
tual help io guide him in life. It now 
seems to me tlnit if Keshav Babu were 
really a young man at the time, and not 
the ackno%Yle<!g4‘d header of a rebn’ndng 
church, he would have taken the place 
whieh Vivtkanainhi snijserinently eH*c\i- 
pied in tin* heart ed Ramakrishna. 

Ilainakrishna said, ‘^Keshav came Ui 
see mu* tnn* day. and. as in- was stiil 
living a married life i teld hitn that it 
was higft time ftir him to praelisc 
ee!t‘lni{‘y. 

Among other things Ramakrishna 
said. “One evening at his la gm-st I went 
to Keshav's Hal. Ole meant la* 
atiended s«*rviee at the Nd w Oispciisa 
tion Church at Meehualae/air Slrtit). 
There was a fairly hirge gathering of 
men. InR the whoh s!mw seemed to me 
like u na iding of monki ys (namimafisl 
wdjo somettineH kR tiown togilher as if 
ihvy were fjlunge<l in dce|> imdifation, 
and then sudfleidy disperse in all direc- 
tions to carry on their pisRihgcd and 
predatory profession hi the orchards 
and vegetable gardens in tlu* neighbour* 
hocMl/’ 

If the foregoing remark an Keshav 's 
was excusable, lids r4 ferencc’ to the 
general mifibehaviour of his* bflhswers 
see.med highly offensive. The referenct* 
was Rkj Bweeping, and it was indiri ct iy 
a reflectiiiii on me and m«ist of my 
companions personally, for we were 
fCeshav’a followers in the pursuit of 
a higher life?. Perhaps Hamakrishiia 
was urtaware n! this relevant fact. 
Anyhow I was not morally and intciiec- 
tually strong enough to enter upon an 
immediate wrestling remtest. Indeed 
we had gone with a natural or impro- 
vised mterionty-eomplex like- all seekers 
of spiritual instnicdont I admired his 
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fearlessness, and excused his want of 
cautious culture. 

Among others I remember one thing 
which seemed disagreeable. We all sat 
cross-legged in a respectful pose, except 
one of us, who sat with one leg super- 
posed on the other. Of course both legs 
were bent at the knee-joint. He was 
probably rubbing the sole of his right 
foot with tiie palm of his left hand in 
the i)eimmbra! light of an earthen lamp. 
The light however was bright enough 
to attract llamakrishna’s attention, and 
he said in a half sneering tone, ‘^Babaji’s 
legs are not yet sufficiently disciplined.” 
A confused feeling disturbed me at the 
time. In my mind I reproached my 
friend. At the same time I could not 
bring myself to admire the open-minded- 
ness of the Sadhu. Intolerance and 
eultiarc are bad bedfellows. Probably 
after this 1 did not give much attention 
to what the latter said. However, I 
believe, all that he said was common- 
place and was not much worth listen- 
ing to. The humdrum continued until 
the attendant called us out for supper. 
The fact that I remember all the 
conmionplace that I have mentioned 
above is undoubtedly due to its con- 
trast with the dignity and value of what 
issued out of him next morning in the 
shape of spiritual instructions. In some 
respects he seemed like a volcano in 
slow eruption throwing out lava of gold 
and diamond. 

The supper consisted of a few Luchis 
cooked in rancid ghee and a vegetable 
curry with dirty Indian sugar (which 
was a term of reproach at the time), 
all which gave me the impression that 
the fattfellow (I subsequently learnt he 
was a near relative of Ramakrishna) 
made a grand proht out of the grant for 
guests allowed by the owner of the 
temple, though I did not care to inquire 
if any grants were made by him. This 
was an unscientidc conviction, but the 


food supplied was so bad and insufficient 
that I have never felt disgusted with 
myself for having it. 

n 

The Ma^stee’s Voice 
After supper a common madur (mat) 
was laid for us on a verandah, and on 
this we laid ourselves to rest for the 
night. I was restless the whole night. 
The face of the Sadhu was not hand- • 
some, as every impartial observer 
knows. His voice so far had not been 
enthusing. I almost seemed to think 
it was disappointing. I thought all my • 
cash investment was lost for nothing. 
This was a biting thought for my mind. 
My body did not escape. There were 
bugs in the mat and there were mosqui- 
toes in the air. The nomads of both 
races came in swarms, and we felt like 
the aborigines of both the New world 
and the Old. They however did not ex- 
terminate us, and next morning I fo^pad 
I was alive, though miserably exploited 
in flesh and blood. I suggested that 
we should return to Calcutta by the first 
opportunity that presented itself. My 
companions were evidently in the same 
boat, except C. K. who yielded after a 
little demurring. It was decided that 
we should take the first train at Bally, 

C. K. suggested that we should wait till 
we were in a position to salute the 
Sadhu, for it was sinful to take French 
leave of a holy man. Perhaps he would 
take advantage of the delay to thank 
the fat attendant for his kind attention 
in the shape of bad food and dirty mat 
overnight. We were promenading all 
round when C, K, observed Rama- 
krishna walking about with his satellite 
in the north. We hastened towards 
ffim. The satellite observed that boats 
had not yet begun to run. Some 
one among us told him we wanted to 
cross over to Bally and to take the 
Railway to Howrah, The latter said 
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that was inconvenient. But Hama- 
krishna smiled and said, are an 

ignorant fellow. In pursuit of pleasure 
man gladly suffers pain. The Railway 
journey will be a pleasant variation to 
these young men.” We bowed, but in 
accepting our salute Ramakrishna ex- 
pressed wonder as to what we had gone 
there for. C. K. promptly replied, “We 
came for Upadesh, but unfortunately 
there was something wrong in our choice 
of time.” Ramakrishna smiled and 
said, “What Upadesh do you want, my 
children? Sit down and I shall hear 
what you want.” We sat down, follow- 
ed by Ramakrishna who sat by us. 
C. K. then asked questions and Hatna- 
krishna answered them- But before 
stating the questions and answers I shall 
digress a little to describe in my own 
way the manner in which Ramakrishna 
spoke, for the manner seemed even more 
impressive than the matter, which of 
course was charming particularly to my 
youthful mind.** 

His sentences were terse, usually 
consisting of three or four words each. 
They were seldom grammatically com- 
plete, but were pregnant with meaning. 
Certainly his thoughts were coherent, 
but his sentences sometimes seemed dis- 
continuous. It took time to logically 
connect consecutive sentences. But 
Ramakrishna spoke slowly. He paused 
perceptibly at the end of each sentence, 
and this enabled us to find links. He 
easily and artistically arranged flowers 
of thought; but seldom strung them 
together. He did not care to use thread 
and needle, he spoke with the confidence 
of a prophet. He seemed to be an 
organized personification of inspiration 
and expression* 

If brevity is the soul of wit it is the 
soul of wisdom also- Ramakrishna 
possessed all three at once and possess- 
ed them pre-eminently. The only 
parallel that suggests itself is Nietzhehe. 


The one lived in the unseen world and 
the other dwelt on mundane experi- 
ences. The one worshippetl the God of 
Love, the other, the iUnl of Pow’er. The 
one said, Thy will hi‘ ihaie, the other 
insisted <m tlte fiower of human will. 
The sentences were tliseontinuous and 
unstrung in b<jth eas(‘s. They \V(‘.re 
heard to grasp- But Nietzsche’s 
sentences wt‘re long and Ramnkrishiuds 
short. NielKseht* wrtde amt Hama- 
krishna spoke. 

1 shall now give smne of the <ju<*Htions 
and their answ*ers : 

Q, Why is Krishna painted dark? 

A. People suffer from th«‘ ilhisjun of 
remoteiu'ss. The sky Kurmtirnls 
you. The sky is in the firmament. 
They are ideniical. The one is 
briglit. The other looks blue. 
Tak<* a near view cd Krishna. la>ok 
him fully in the face, lie is bright. 

Q. Is submission to a Guru absiduUdy 
riccessary for salvation ? 

A. You wish to to llughly. You 
may walk. Y<iu may hire a boat. 
You may take a passage in a 
steamer. The cpiestioii is one of 
speed only. If you are in earnest 
you will arrive at llughly. You 
may stop the hcnit at *Seram|)ore 
and return. You may halt there. 
You may jump into the river and 
die. Be earnest. Have no fear. 

There were mmiy such questions am! 
many such answers. The thing was 
new to me in manner and matter alike. * 
The manner was even more impressive 
than the matter. But both were deli- 
cious. It was an excellent dinner more 
excellently served. # 

The question which most* deeply 
engaged the attention of Ramakrishna, 
and elicited from hum a long answer 
with the most fascinating illustrations 
was the f cdkswlng 

Q. Which Is the better, to be a 
Sannyarin or a hquiehdider? 
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A. You have no choice. Your will is 
not free. A few men become 
Sunnyasins. The majority live as 
householders. Both kinds of life 
are difficult. People suppose the 
life of the Grihastha is natural. 
Diversity is a divine law. Sukadev 
was a true Sannyasin. He was 
naked. Women bathing in the tank 
were not ashamed to look at him. 
They hid themselves in the water 
when his old father appeared. 
Janaka played with two swords, 
tnie in each hand. He reconciled 
Die two kinds of life. In essence 
thc!y are not conflicting. The 
great tiling is to escape contamina- 
tion undue attachment to worldly 
inti^rests. The Pankal fish lives in 
the mud. It is never soiled by it. 
Man is not a mere fish. He is 
snrnninded by mud, venom, 

etc. How to live untouched by 
them ? Milk poured into water 
losc‘s its sweetness. It loses its 
noiiriHliing power. Butter is un- 
touched by water. Butter must be 
churned early in the morning. It 
is vain to churn milk for butter 
at midday. Grown-up trees are not 
spoih'd by thc^ cow. She browses 
the young sapling. It must be 
fcnccai. Make up your minds, my 
chikiren, accordingly. Acidity is 
persistent. The sight of tamarind 
has a charm for one who suffers 
from it. A man may resolve to 
av€ud tamarind. Resolution must 
be strong. 

**The green cocoanut is filled with 
water* * Shake it. (He brought to- 
gether his hands against his left ear as 
if he were shaking a cocoanut). You 
hear no sound. The water, the shell 
and the coir all seem to be one and the 
same body* Shake the ripe cocjoanut. 
The water makes a sound. When com- 
pletely dry there is no water in the 


shell ; and the shell is separated from 
the covering of coir. Shake it. The 
shell gives a sound of its own. It says, 

H live in the coir; but the coir does 
not contaminate me ? I have freed 
myself from attachment.’ ” 

He continued in this strain for an 
appreciable time. I do not remember 
all that he said. That was more than 
half a century ago, and I was young 
and not accustomed to hear lessons on ^ 
the value of detachment, complete or 
partial. Perhaps I did not understand 
all that I heard. But all that I under- 
stood struck a vital chord of my • 
youthful heart. I have never for- 
gotten the music of it. There have 
no doubt been variations of tune 
and pitch, but it has always been 
musical, never a jumble of discordant 
notes. I was then eighteen. I am now 
seventy-one. Detachment has been the 
dominant note of my life. I have tried 
to live like the Pankal fish unsoiled, by 
the surrounding mud. T cannot say I 
have succeeded. But I am convinced 
detachment is more congeni^ to me 
than attachment. If there is any good 
in the kind of life I am living, it is 
largely due to Ramakrishna’s discourse 
on attachment and detachment. 

Ramakrishna was not yet a famous 
man. Fame came to him three or four 
years later, when he began to gather 
apostles for a new mission. He was 
successful, for his apostles have un- 
doubtedly made some noise in the 
world, and the noise has been largely 
musical. Ramakrishna’s mission forms 
one out of many. But it is not an 
inconsiderable one. The world is now 
suffering from cyclonic weather, and 
no body knows whether it is going, — 
towards harmonious convergence or 
noisy dispersion. One thing is certain. 
If disruption comes nobody will be able 
to throw any part of the responsibility 
on Ramakrishna’s mission. There is 
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no separation^ no malice, no jealonsy or and to line! salvation for ail in its own 
spite izi it. It wants to unite mankind hzmible way. 


BUDDHISM AND (:HHIST1AN IT V IN 
ANCIENT WESTKHN INDIA’ 

By Dk, WAi^rnna Wt:m' 

LfXTrHKa, Us'ivMtsiTV t?r MoMon 


Great scientific suhjeets, to wlneli tht‘ 
question of the iriflut'iice Biuklhism 
on Christianity also uinjuesUonably be- 
longs^ requires three <lifi,‘rent stages of 
investigation. When wt* consKler liie 
history of Seiene<% we liml that there 
are three different stages which must 
by no means be kept separate from 
one anotliCT in the strict succession id 
ideas, but which cun occur side by side 
with one anotlzer, inrked even erijss 
one another. 

These <^hree stages are : (1) 1^*^' collec- 
tion of the descriptive materia! ; (2) 
connectiiig the collected material hu as 
to give a significance and (li) mctluKio- 
logy. The second does not seem to be 
a suitable title of my lecture. As ex- 
amples of collection of material may 
be mentioned the works of J, B, 
Aufhauser, H, V* Garbe and IL Haas, 
On account of these two circumstances 
and the existence of a very vast litera- 
ture, 1 thought it desirable to use only 
the principles of methodology. These 
can be divided Into four sections, 

1* Are there evidences in the history 
of religions which positively make the 
wandering of whole realms of thought 
and conversion of social and ethnic 
groups credible? 

* From a lecture delivered in the *7th 

annual gatlierlnf of the **Ea«tern-A»i«» 
In Baself the Slh CM,, liei. 


bid US eou^itltT the M^uiiehee- ('ungre- 
giition in Kurtli Africa, (Ihnt'sc Isljun, 
Ncsiorian Chri>tian3iy in Kasiern 
Turk*\stan, fin* t‘alniii/at icni of tin? 
Syrian C'bristiun^ ami the .lews of 
Palestine, nhiog lie* .Mulaliar (smst. Tht* 
Scythians play an intpurtanl pjtrl in 
the spreading »»( Malms ana Huddhism. 
The Mtmg(jls in(’ra']iijr3i!e the Greek 
"word into tfie terminology of 

their religions philosophy; in tlie 
mormstery of thi- Lamas Se ra in Lhusji, 
a thundt'fboli of IVrsian origin, wliieh 
is according to the histtny of religiooK 
connected with India, is tichi in veneno 
iiois. Such it nii.v tnre of ijiflinaiees can 
be conceisc'd ht twtiii Jbutdhihin and 
Christ ianity. Famous Catholic and 
Pridc.stant theologian;, have plmnlff 
admitted this possibility, 

2, Geography and History give 
authentic pnad of the ssimc, IbiddhsHin 
already after it originated hecatiic a 
branched network of romb whicli 1ms 
been uscii from hoary antiquity and 
has eonneettd India by land and wmter 
with the West, (Cl, the pre^Aryan 
Indus culture of Ifarappa and *Moltcn- 
Jodaro), The I mb an s not lack- 

hig in the spirit of a<l venture to travel 
in distant foreign lands (CL The Evid- 
cnee of Cornelius Nepoi about Indians 
amongst the Bavarians and Swabians 
m Wittenburg ; l^nd ^ of DevanagarL 
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Coins in Wests! a vie region). The dis- 
covery of the South West monsoon by 
the Greek Capt, Hippalos as well as 
the Pax Roman a of the Roman 
Emperors ((‘specially of Augustus and 
Trajan) rendered communication easy 
so that the ancient world trade to and 
from India in the first century after 
ChrivSt reaches its zenith which was 
nevt*r r(‘aeh{‘d later on, Egyptian 
Alexandria b(‘comes the most import- 
ant junction between the East and the 
West. Th(^ various place-names in 
India make it probable that there were 
extensive colonizations of Greek mer- 
chants ai<«ig the whole of the West 
<‘oa.si. Tilt* same Augustus temple 
arises like u parable in Puteoli (in 
Rome), in Pliylae in Alexandria and in 
Muziris (in South India). Several 
Indian embassies to the court of the 
Roman Emperor coincide with import- 
ant events in the Buddhistic church 
history (Cf, About 40 A.D- Pali-Canon 
is handed down by writing in Ceylon; 
about the same time an embassy from 
Ceylon is sent to Emperor Claudius; 
about KK) A.D. a great council is held 
at Jalandhara and the Sanskrit canon 
with the theistic colouring of the Maha- 
yana is edited ; about 78 A.D. Indian 
ambassadors come to the court of Anto- 
ninus Pius and between 98-112 A.D* 
to the court of Trajan). Besides, the 
Buddhistic ^ wholesale merchants play 
the same, not unimportant role which 
' they have played in the beginnings of 
the new faith (Anathapindika, Mac- 
charikosiya, etc)* The Jatakas very 
often mention sea voyages which ex- 
tended *up to Baveru, (Babylon). 
On the ^actro-Indian high road were 
more than 100 Stupas erected. An 
English scholar has very lately been 
trying to investigate the Mahayana in- 
jflaence in Danish Jutland* The Indian 
indueno^ In Alexandria is to be found 
in the valuable , evidences of Greek 


Papyri, to which O. Stein refers (Indo- 
logica Pragensia 1). For the first time 
in antiquity the name of Buddha is 
mentioned by Clemens Alexandrinus 
and the name of the Egyptian city 
Alexandria is probably to be traced in 
the word Aiasanda found in Maha- 
vamsa (Chapter XXIX, 29), the history 
of Ceylon, which is the only Indian 
source which records the word. It is 
to be specially noted that the undoubt- 
edly not uneducated Buddhist mer- 
chants, although faithful to Buddhistic 
and general Indian customs were not 
zealots, but as even now in Lhasa and 
Eastern Turkestan, occupied the middle 
position between the adaptability (of the 
Hellenes) and the determined prosely- 
tization (of the Mahomedans). From 
all this it follows that only an indirect, 
oral influence of Buddhism is possible 
on early Christianity. * 

8. The testing of the detailed hk^ 
torical events in the ^spreading t)/ 
Buddhism in Asia shows that in the 
Graeco-Roman ancient traditic^ there 
is no mention at all of masses of Indian 
emigrants, prominent Buddhistic per- 
sonalities, the founding of monasteries, 
offering of Buddha’s relics and branches 
of Bodhi tree (as in Ceylon); there is 
no mention of the ruler, who marries 
two Buddhist princesses, sends ministers 
to bring the holy texts of Buddhism 
from the motherland, India, and gets 
them translated (as in Tibet); there is 
no mention of the Emperor who, in the 
Buddhistic neighbourhood with the 
Buddhistic central district Eastern 
Turkestan before him, sends for 
Buddhistic writings and gets them tran- 
slated, whereby in later times hordes 
of pilgrims who are enthusiastic about 
travel maintain the connection with 
the holy Buddhistic cities of India (as 
in China). From the above the same 
conclusion as from 2, can be drawn. 
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4. What has been said in 2 and 8 
issentially determines the qxiestkm how 
the early Christian (canonical and 
Apocryphal) texts have borrowed from 
the Buddhistic texts. The dependence 
of the Christian texts on the Bu<ldhistic 
texts with regarxl to their literary form 
is determiiteti, if also in the sanie tiiree- 
tion by tlie four hypevtheses which re- 
markably support and at the same tixne 
weaken otxe another. Fr<ini the ehnaio- 
logicai poird of view^ the Butidhistie 
Tijutaka (welbmarketl also in its 
Mahayana strata, whieh cam show in a 
cfharaeterisiic manner mostly older, 
))re"'€hrist iun remlings) is okler than the 
four gtsspels ; hut the iiterary-biogra- 
phieu! facts, as in the Pancha- 

tantra. arc wanting. It m<u»s that 
there is iio Budtihislie text, which 
a direct trunslainui of Fehicvi, Kyriac, 
Arabic, I ltd) re w, (ircek and Latin 
texts. From the point of view of the 
ntiional psyehtdogy with regard in 
literature, the power «)f the Indians with 
regard J^o invention of fables, parttbles 
and legends is us uncontested as the 
fact that antiquity and Kurope found 
it easier to accept ami repeat what 
India had drawn from an iiu'xhaustible 
spring. The superiority of India being 


admitted in this respect, India with its 
s«> noticeably indillertuit unci hostile 
altilude towards ail things historical, 
due to its love for mythology can show 
only three BiKldhists who are both 
historical and political : Asoka, Kanis- 
ka am! Hursa. Tin y may be credited 
with powe r ami clelc rmination to carry 
beyond the Hmits of Imliu tin* con- 
tents of the Buddhistic faith and 
writings whieh had a significanee for 
the spiriUial history of mankind. Since 
how'cvc-r Asoka (8rd ik-ntury B.C.) ami 
Harsa (Ttli Century AJL) lived in 
t lines far remote from each other, all 
the hypothestsH apply unetaidit ioiudly 
to Kaniska ami we arc forced to the 
conclusion that an indirect, oral influ- 
ence of Bmidhism on early Christianity 
can be found only in the apocryphal 
gospels, but that it is probalde in the 
canonical gosiarls only in a few places. 
This formulation applies only so long as 
India, so full of riddles as it has often 
done d<a‘s not surprise us with new 
diHcovericK and llmis. One cannot 
know this. But one must desire to 
know this.* 

• Traojtlutrd from ticrimiii by K. Ainrita 
How. M.A. 


TWO FlJLiaO MAGES 

By Sihtux Dxvahata 


All my life I have been a wanderer.. 
I have bowed at many shrines, 1 have 
prayed before many altars, 1 have wor- 
shipped in many temples. Among un- 
counted pilgrimages two stand out in 
my memory with glowing vividness. 
The most vivid is my pilgrimage to 
Cilmiita and to Temple of Dahslii- 


iieswar, the very ground of isfhieh has 
been hallowed by the footpriitts of Sd 
Eamakrlshna. So permeated is the at- 
mosphere with his presence, the Jeaves 
of the trees seem to whisper his name, 
the river seems to murmixr it as it Hows 
by. That presenee saluratad my eons- 
ekmmtm as I ncioved hedy place to 
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holy place in the Temple garden. I sat 
under the banyan tree where Sri Rama- 
krishna attained the vision of eternity. 
I pushed barefooted through the 
brambles to the Bel tree to which he 
had fled for deeper seclusion. I bowed 
bef(;»re the image of the great Mother 
of the Universe where he had wor- 
shipped. I lingered in the room where 
he had lived and taught. 

To other places also I made pilgrim- 
age,— to Kankurgachi, a shrine and 
garden dedicated to his memory; to 
Cossipur Garden where he spent his last 
ilays on earth; the quiet, shaded spot 
mi the Ganges-side where his body was 
cremated ; and to the head monastery 
of the Order on the Ganges above 
Calcutta where his ashes are kept in 
devout reverence. I saw almost daily 
the disciples who had served him; I 
sought out those who had known him 
or they sought me out; I visited in 
luniies where he had visited ; and I lived 
day after day close to Saradamoni Devi, 
Sri Ramakrishna’s wife — wife in name 
only* The pilgrimage stretched out 
over months, and with each passing 
hour of it came a dcei>ening realization 
of the spiritual grandeur of the One 
whose pilgrim I was* 

The other and earlier pilgrimage that 
glows in my memory was to Assisi. I 
had fled from the noisy, crowded Holy 
week observances at Rome and reached 
Assisi Jusf in time for the Easter 
* Vesper Service and Benediction. As I 
came out on the great piazza, of the city, 
facing me across the square stood a 
pillared ctiurch-^nce a Roman temple 
to Minerva. Through its broad, open 
doors I <sou!d see the high altar blazing 
with hundreds of lighted candies, and 
in fr<mt of it priests in rich feast-day 
vestments intoning the sacred office* 
The square outside was crowded to its 
edges with simple villagers who had 
come from tte eountryside round 


about to attend the Service. As the 
altar bell rang three times to announce 
the blessing with the Holy Sacrament, 
everyone in the vast assembly dropped 
to his knees and struck his breast re- 
peating ^^peccavi/^ ^^peccavi/^ ^‘pec- 
cauiV"*— have sinned, ’’ have 

sinned,” have sinned.” So earnest- 
ly was it done, it seemed the glorifica- 
tion of repentance. Then a wave of 
music from choir and organ swept out 
over the square and Easter day was at 
an end. 

I returned to the Inn. It adjoined 
the monastery and church of St. Francis 
and seemed to share their conventual 
atmosphere. There were only eight 
guests in the Inn and among them was 
Paul Sabatier, author of the most 
authentic Life of St. Francis. I had 
read it more than once ; that created a 
bond and we became gbod friends. He 
told me many interesting incidents of 
his researches. When the Government 
had taken the monastery away from 
the Franciscan monks, their rich 
library had been thrown into two empty 
rooms in the Town Hall. M. Sabatier 
was one of the few who had free access 
to it and he had countless absorbing 
stories to relate of what he had found. 
One day while I was in Assisi he came 
upon a remarkable Latin record of a 
holy nun who may have been at St. 
Damian’s at the time when St. Francis 
was so often there. 

In the early morning of my second 
day at Assisi I was awakened by the 
sound of chanting. I looked out my 
window and saw a hand of pilgrims 
climbing the steep slope carrying light- 
ed candles, a priest investments march- 
ing at their head bearing a crucifix. 
Every morning of Easter week similar 
pilgrim bands— 'Villagers from the plain 
below— toiled up the sheer paths, sing- 
ing as they climbed* I made pilgrim- 
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age with them to all the places sanctified 
by association with St. Francis. We 
knelt and prayed where he had prayed, 
we stood where he had preached, 
we bowed our heads where he lay 
eiitombed- 

Unlike the pilgrimage to Calcutta, the 
pilgrimage to Assisi c?<wered scarcely a 
fortnight, but it was full of exalt e<i 
inspiration. These two pilgrimagCvS f 
would weave now into one* The sug- 


gestion for the task cauic to me in the 
sanctuary at the hour of prayer and 
with prayer has it been accomplished. 
There has been no thought of com- 
parison in putting those two Great Ones 
side by side. My hope in doing it has 
been that tlntse who love tlu^ one will 
learn to frjve the other, those who know 
the one will learn to know the other, 
an«l a new link will join Kast with West, 
West with Kast. 


TOE VKDAXTA^ 

By Dk. Mahkhdiianath Siecar, M.A., Fn.I). 


The University of Calcutta is popular- 
ijsing the Vedanta through Hreegopal 
Basumaiiik I-ri*etures. Originally, these 
lecttures were confined to SiUj.Hkrttists, 
l)j>rt recently they hud been thrown 
open to the 'students of Western as 
well as of Eastern Philosophy. This 
decision has wndiuied the scope ejf the 
lectures. Formerly they were ctsnfined 
to the <jrthodox interpretatiem of the 
Vedanta by erudite Pandits* Now 
their objective has been the study of 
the Vedanta after the metho<i of 
Weston Philosophy, «|K!€ially indicating 
the elements of the system that have 
been the source of its being a living 
issue in the speculative and bjrmaiive 
life of India even this day* 

The btKjk embodies the Fellowship 
Decturcs for 1929 and is one that 
meets the above requirements, ft Is a 
free but accurate account of the 
system of the Mayavada of Sankara 
which, according to the author, is 
Vedanta par ‘excellence* The author 

•Towaubs a SysTEicATic Study or tus 
VaDAfrrrA — by SaroJ ICumar Das, H.A. <€al.), 
Fabliibed % ike 
din ^ Cidmiia* pp* 


thinks <jf th<t rdhet sysfetus of V’'edjinta 
m **tlir»ughts of arrestid tlrvi^lopfUi ut,’** 
an<l if this urr<’.st. cart be anyhow 
cheeked, they hu%i* their enlminatioti in 
Sankurit Ve^lnnta. 

Philosophy is life brought to the 
ffKms of self-eonseiotisness, Vediinta is 
philosophy in this sense. This is the 
truly phihisophic metluai. It eun see 
the whole of life and cannot renmin 
satisfied with shhdiglits and superficial 
readings. idiilt»stjp!iy «>ften <letleets 
from the selbeentripetal tiuideney and 
takes rest in the seetioind and the sur- 
face-views of life ; but it cannot hmg 
r«>ve in this way, for thf centre of 
intocst lies within and the light of 
knowlt*<lge burns there. Philosiipliy 
in the ancient India finds its satis- 
faction in this enquiry inUi the Self, 
which i« the foundatttui and prius 
of all existence. But enquiry into the 
fundamental fact comes last of all 
(Vedanta), for the ** informing aplrit of 
the whole can be realiwd m the drive 
and nimm of the subordinate phase of 
thought,** The Vedanta, in tliis sense, 
is the aream of the Vedas* 





THE VEt)ANTA 


Th<‘ an t liar traces the germ of the 
Vethujia, the true philosophy of life 
aniougst tlie sagas of the Vedas, 
especially of the Rlg-Veda where 
uuiiy of the g<HLs and of the world’’ 
has been, aeeunliiig to Keith, asserted. 

H the Ve<htiila has its germ in 
r(‘velatitai, it has its gushing spring in 
ialuitinn* and ctmhrmatiun in reason. 

In offi'rhig allegiance to reason and in- 
tuition, Saiikuru keeps up the true 
philusephica! iitiitiide. lie is not a 
ihteingian. He is a philosopher in 
t very sense of the term. With the true 
phiinsophie tnslinet the author tells us 
that phi!os«>})hy has nothing to be afraid 
of reveiutiuns, for they are the inner 
eKperii'uees wlndi philosophy cannot 
rn^gU et to stii<iy and reflect. Human ex- 
pt lie nee supplies materials for refiec- 
iioii, unti the Vedanta in recognizing 
the different dimensions of experience — 
normal, sub-normal and supra-normal 
is obsiTVant of the wider stretches 
of experience and psychic life, and is 
not satisfied with the sectional presen- 
tation of it. Philosophical construc- 
tiiaiH are often set upon a section of 
experience and naturally as a review of 
life tiny become defective and short- 
sighted. The key-note of the Vedanta 
lies ill the acceptance of all phases of 
experience, and in this lies its unique- 
ness. U is the chief reason why it has 
been uble^to satisfy all the dema,nds of 
being, pragmatic, realistic and idealis- 
tic, and at the same time been able to 
tifer something which transcends them- 
This has been really the mystery of the 
Vedanta which has baffled the atteinpts 
of many with philosophical proclivities 
of the West to rightly comprehend it. 

Philosophy has its starting ground m 
the German Transcendentalists m 
unity of synthetic apperception- Kant 
accepts it the epistemological 

correlate of the object’’ and c^not 

**»ecure for it ap h^dependent atatus. 


e6D 

Fichte seizes its metaphysical aspect 
‘‘'not as a fact, but as an act.” 
The genius of Sankara, which ordi- 
narily accepts it as the correlate of 
every specific act of cognition, affirms 
it to be pure, self-manifest Chaitanya 
existing as the transcendental fact with- 
out the least determination of any 
content. Here he differs from all 
the Absolutists, — ^Hegel, Bradley and 
others. The lapse of the subject-object 
reference in this height of knowledge 
has led many to think of the Absolute 
of Sankara as unconscious, because we 
are not accustomed to the kind of supra- 
normal experience, which is still cons- 
cious but without the implication 
of relativity. If “the place of dream- 
less sleep in a metaphysical rendering 
of experience has appeared too slippery 
a ground for Kant,” it has widened the 
philosophic vision of* Sankara, whose 
uniqueness lies in boldly accepting all 
the phases of psychic life as the groipad 
of his philosophical construction. The 
author has developed this phase of the 
central thought in Sankara '^nd has 
been able to successfully bring out the 
implication and uniqueness of the 
Vedanta in the chapter on ‘From 
Authority to Freedom’. 

In the next three chapters he con- 
fines himself mainly to the epistemology 
and the dialectic of the Vedanta and 
shows how Sankara differs from the 
pragmatists in his definition of truth 
as fait accompli} which does not depend 
upon any kind of subjective construc- 
tion or activity. This naturally leads 
on to the criterion of truth as consist- 
ing in immediacy, intrinsicness and 
objectivity. Sankara is an epistemolo- 
gical realist. Jnanam has always “an 
objective basis” or more accurately it 
is the Fact. 

In the chapter on ‘Analysis of Jtx- 
perienoe’j the author has brought under 
discussion the fundamentals of the 
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Vedantie episicmolagy—thc distinction 
between Nirvikalpa and Savikalpa 
knowledge, the theories of error, the 
Vedantie theory of snperimposition, the 
doctrine of import of proptisitioiu In 
the dialectic of the Vedanta the author 
draws a happy distinction between 
^‘knowledge as timeless reality and 
manifestation of such knowledge which 
belongs to time.” The autlmr thinks 
that the main fundamental basis of 
the Vedanta- -identity of Bi-ing and 
Conseionsnes.s ' is more accepted on 
revelation than coidlrmed by dialectic. 
And ilialeetic in Sankara is the negative 
art fd refutiijg the opponenfs. And 
lor this Sankara is not to he e<nHleinn~ 
ed, for ail phikjsttphicul const met ions 
have their root in intuition in life; 
dialectic comes iri afterwards either to 
affirm it or to deny the contradictions. 
For philosophy ijs life first, understand- 
ing next. The Vedanta puts forwarti 
this character of philosophy. The learn- 
ed autluir th#n examines the concep- 
tion «d relations and differences and in- 
tr(Khtc*er interesting discussions on the 
<lifferent kinds of Bheda and tlieir 
rcfutulhms. 

In the nest two (dmpters the author 
considcrH the metaphysics and the 
theology of the Vedanta. The meta- 
physics of the Vedanta is confined to 
the relation of Brahman and Maya, 
the dcjctrine of causation, the nature of 
Maya and the knowkaige of its exist- 
ence, the distinction between Maya and 
Vidya. In these matters the author 
has given the traditional views and 
rightly interpreted them# The author 
rightly |K>ints out that *‘Advaitism is 
not manimn or smgtdartsm— it is only 
the statement of what is, the denial 
of duality or aIRrmation of not-two- 
ness*^^ Again he proceeds, ^*What is 
sBOUght to he established is the non- 
eidstence of a being (in the cieet) other 
tliaa that of the cause, and their 


absolute identify,” This is in line with 
the authoritative interpretHtion of the 
Vedanta. 

In the next chapter the author intro- 
duces before us the conception of the 
Vedantie God in its two asjacts, Para 
and Apara an<l invfitutcs a happy com- 
parison l->ctwt‘en Sankara, Bradley and 
Alexandt'r reganling religious conscious- 
ness. They seem to he in a fiditabnis 
agreement ulnnit tin* religions instinct 
and the satisbietion it funis in pt-mmal 
Gotl. But this persorja! <lod is to 
Sankara us well us to Brarlh y but an 
aspect and an appearance ttf the 
Ahstdute. Alexander, ‘"there is no 
actual intinitc beijig with the fpntlity 
of deity; but tijerr is an actual iuhnitix 
the w'hole universe, with a nisu.s to 
deity; and this is the Chsl of religious 
eouHciousnesH, though that eonseious- 
ness habitujilly forecasts the divinity 
<if its object as actually realistal in an 
individual form.” Thtre is a tiiffer- 
ence between Sankara and Alexander, 
While Alexander folhtws tip the prac- 
tical approach wntli it nictaphysieal 
i*«<|uiry give the Gml of religion a 
sure footing, Sankara restilves Go<i and 
the rcHgkais consciraisness in the higher 
intuition t»f the plenitude of being in 
the Absolute- Sankiiru has not allow- 
ed religious instinct to gid the highest 
claim and with uni<|ue boldimss hm 
detdared that irituitionfi (»fr pragmatic 
rcttiion have their values as xpiritual 
veritka In the world of relativity but 
not in the AbHolute. Sankara has given 
a xhfick to the religioug susceptibilities 
and spiritual values, but In dieting this 
he pfeunuU before humanity the source 
of true freedom, the freedom of know* 
ledge beyond the relative in knowledge 
and spirituality. This is indeed a 
unique privilege. And this privilege is 
given by the Vedanta. 

Arki this privilege does not take 
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away the zest ol life, its charm and 
satisfaction. But, on the other hand, 
it aiids to the dignity and sublimity 
of life and puts the adjustment of 
claims on a firm basis. The equilibrium 
of the human society is disturbed by 
the false emphasis upon personality, 
apparently ignoring the wide truth of 
the Kupru-personal identity. When 
humanity will have the knowledge of 
this dignified truth and perceive in its 
transeendent being the oneness of 
existence, it will enjoy the fine current 
of transcendent love and supernal 
delight which invariably follows the 
|K‘rception of transcendent truth. The 
Vc<i antic i^njumwn honmn is the ins- 
tallation of life in transcendent bliss. 
In tills height of existenee the contra- 
ries and conflicts of ethical realism 
cannot arise. Such a vision can put 
them at rest. Vedantism is not prag- 
matism, but it can give us in humanistic 
sense more than materialism or prag- 
matism. For the realization of the one- 
ness of being does not leave us cold 
about the humanistic problems but 
lends a roseate colouring and loving 
grace to service. 

The author has gone into all the 
techrdcal details of the Vedantic ethics 
and the nature of Moksha. He has 
entered into an elaborate discussion 
regarding the place of ethics in the 
scheme oj absolutist metaphysics and 
says in somewhat apologetic terms 
<*What is atomed here of modern 
Absolutism or, for the matter of that, 
of the pre-Christian or Hellenic 
thought applies mutatis mutandis to 
Sankara’s Absolutism, which as present- 
ing the notion of individuality or 
personality in too exclusively intellec- 
tualistic terns, errs, if at all in no less 
honourable company, so far as it also 
subscribes to ‘episodic^ as well as 
restrictive nature of finite selfhood or 
per^nality.” TChe, human mind is so 


much possessed of the sense of person- 
ality and the values arising therefrom, 
that it shudders at a scheme in which 
the personal hold of life is cut off. 
Ethical values have not been ignored 
by the Vedanta, but the highest value 
has not been set upon it, for in the 
realization of supra-personal all resist- 
ance of life ebbs away, and life exhibits 
its supra-moral and supra-religious 
character. Morality indeed attracts us 
because of the dignified promise of Self- 
realization, but this promise presupposes 
the offended majesty of the Self. This 
moral sense introduces us into the world , 
of moral valuation and relativity, and 
it will all along be confined there. 
But it can have no place where there 
is no sense of conflict and resistance. 
And the Vedanta cannot be condemned 
because it sees far higher stretches of 
life than that represented in person- 
ality. 

There is an urge in life to rise above 
the claims of personal iife, and what 
really charms us in moral life is ex- 
pansion, and if in the search after 
expansion, life is dissociated from the 
personal reference, it is no disappre- 
ciation ; it comes as the result of natural 
seeking in man, though in this seeking 
life has to change its axis from the 
relative to the transcendent. The 
aesthetic, moral and spiritual lives have 
their value in the relative world and 
they attract us by the relaxation they 
offer to the tension of being and by 
the sense of opposition and conflict 
overcome. They can naturally have 
no place in the silence beyond the ten- 
sion and relaxation of our being. And 
the Vedanta in accepting this aspect 
of being is certainly introducing some- 
thing quite unique, which places us 
beyond moral and spiritual susceptibili- 
ties and wherein we become free from 
their demands and urges. 

This is the uniqueness of the Vedanta ; 
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and in presenting this uniqueness the 
Vedanta really invites us to rise above 
the usual moral and spiritual suscepti- 
bilities and be free from the insistences 
of life, however fine, attractive and 
graceful they may be. 

The author passes on to the con- 
sideration of Lila and distinguishes it 
from ^‘Mechanism’ ^ on the one hand 
and ^^Purpose*’ on the other, and com- 
pares it to Bosanquet^s teleology above 
finite consciousness or simply provid- 
ence. This conception of Lila brings 
forth the conception of Iswara as a 
Supreme Artist, not actuated by any 
purpose in His creative efiort. The 
author has found in Ananda the central 
principle of Lila. But lest there should 
be any misunderstanding a distinction 
should ha%^e been drawn between the 
Ananda of Atman as unconditioned 
witness and the Ananda of creative ex- 
pression. While Sankara emphasises 
the former, the Vaishnavic teachers 
accept the latter. Bliss, according to 
Vaishnavas, is self-expression ; accord- 
ing to S^inkara it is self-transcendence. 
This indeed draws tiie true line of dis- 
tinction between Saukarites and the 
Vaishnavas. In Sankara there is place 
both for self-transcendence and self- 
expression. 

Creativeness, spontaneous or other- 
wise, has in it a limitation; and Iswara 
cannot create without the Karma seeds. 
But since the material and the efficient 
causes are muted in Iswara, the hypo- 
thesis of an extraneous cause in creation 
naturally falls through. 

The genius of Sankara has been able 
to make a happy synthesis between the 
inexorable moral law and the concep- 
tion of God as the inspirer of moral 
life. Here the learned author has 
drawn an instructive comparison be- 
tween Kant and Sankara and the 
comparison has been in favour of 


Sankara. Kant finds the necessity of a 
God for the full explanation of moral 
life, but this God is introduced as the 
external paymaster of the virtues 
acquired here. But in Sankara God is 
the heart and life of the moral life, the 
very condition of moral law and pro- 
gress, which does not abrogate human 
free-choice and initiation. God is the 
ideal of moral excellence— of perfection. 
He, therefore, does not simply distri- 
bute according to merits. He inspires 
moral excellence and spiritual holiness. 
In this chapter the author has nicely 
dealt with the theistic Implleations of 
the Vedanta. It is instructive and will 
repay perusal. 

The author then introdu<*es the differ- 
ent conceptions of the finite self and 
the evolution of the world-process. 

The learned profi-ssor has closed his 
book with the hope that the Vedanta 
may supply the proper ineentive an<l 
inspirati()n of the Chtireh invisible of 
the federated humanity. 

The hook as a whede is a pleasant 
reading and |)ri!.senl.s acanirately and 
logically all the aspects td Snnkimi 
Vedanta. The learned aulJior has not 
followed the courses of being origijm! at 
the cost of aeeurat^y ; tni the otlu*r hand, 
he has advanced the important phases 
of the system and shown Ijow Simkara’s 
philosopljy has its unique value as a 
system which does jusliee to all ilie 
parts of our nature— intcdlectuai, nnjral, 
religious and at the same time gives 
us the full satisfaction in the vision of 
the Transcendent. A system that 
accentuates the one phase of life rather 
than others, naturally has itn* short- 
comings. But though Sankwa, in 
transcending all these, denies these 
phases in the Absolute, yet he denies 
them in reference to a total change In 
the dimension of consciousness from the 
relative to the Absolute. 



ASIAN ORIGIN OF MAYAN CIVILIZATION 

De* Taraknath Das, Ph,D, 


To Western scholars and world at 
large the origin of Mayan civilization 
has been a mystery; as no adequate ex- 
planation is available on the subject. 
This is due to the fact that Christian 
missionaries as well as rulers from Spain 
and Portugal ruthlessly destroyed many 
of the monuments of ancient civiliza- 
tion in South American and Central 
American countries as well as Mexico. 

The Mayans were the earliest people 
in recorded history to reach a high state 
of culture in the New World. Accord- 
ing to their own traditions they came 
originally from the extreme north 
some time before the beginning of the 
Christian era and migrated into Yuca- 
tan, where some of their finest monu- 
ments now stand. 

The story of “Sita and Ram” of the 
Ba7nayana is known among certain 
section of the South American Indians. 
According to Indian tradition the region 
of South America is regarded as 
“Fatal.” It is also interesting that 
some of the ancient Hindu mythology 
regarding creation and the snake 
“Jlaswki” is similar to that which is 
known among the American Indians. 

So far as I know, no Indian archeo- 
dogist and student of comparative 
religion has devoted his energy in find- 
ing out the possible connection between 
Indian or Asian civilization and that 
of the Mayans. Now comes a young 
Western scholar who claims to have dis- 
covered definite proofs of Asian origin 
of Mayan civilization. 

It has been reported from Bogota 
(Columbia) that Dr. Herman Walde 
Waldegg^ of the Colombian National 
Library hold that^BIpftec writings bear 


definite relations to Chinese, Japanese 
and Sanskrit. Dr, Walde is an Austrian 
scholar of SO years of age. He is the 
son of Baron Waldegg, holder of numer- 
ous Austrian estates before the revolu- 
tion of 1918. Dr. Walde speaks twelve 
modern languages and has knowledge of 
various Asiatic tongues. He was once 
an assistant in the famous Vatican 
Library in Rome. Here in the Vatican 
Library Dr. Walde tried to decipher 
the famous “Borgian Codex.” This 
document is of deer-skin, thirty feet 
long and two feet wide. 

It is generally accepted that this 
“Borgian Codex” was found in Mexico 
in the eighteenth century and ordered to 
be burned as an idolatrous object, but 
was rescued and smuggled to the Vall- 
can, where it was found among the 
possessions of Cardinal Stefano Borgia in 
1804. “Many famous archeologists have 
worked on its secret symbols in the 
hope that it would prove to be the 
Rosetta Stone of the New World, and 
would furnish a key to the hidden 
history of the Mayas, just as the Rosetta 
Stone led to the decipherment of 
Egyptian hierogliphics. But the con- 
sensus has been that it was merely a 
conglomeration of astronomical signs 
without word-meaning.” 

However the symbol for “the feather- 
ed snake,” which is the great creator of 
the Mayas, occurs frequently in the 
“Borgian Codex”; and Dr. Walde con- 
ceived the idea that it must have some 
connection with the Chinese idea of the 
“dragon” which is the serpent with 
wings and is regarded as a union between 
heaven and earth. Dr. Walde is con- 
vinced that he has made progress in 
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deciphering the mysterious document 
which eventually may prove that the 
Mayan civiiizalion had very close relation 


with Asia. Dr, aide’s research may 
throw new light on the history of world 
civilizations. 


ASIIT A VA KRA S A MU ITA 

By Swami Nitvahwarufanakija 
CHAPTKE XXI 

('ONTKNTB 

Sixteen verses *aaf%5i <>n instruction % h*xplctivid ■Wj arc 
twenty-five on the joy of the realisutitni of the Self, the 

Truth are) fourteen ^ and on instructioii are . 

1, There are sixtetMi slokas an insiriudian, twenty-five, on 
ihe joy of realisation of the Self, the Tniih, iimi foitrleen on 
instriK^tioli. 

— - *s. . ^ ^ 

^ 5sig«rg: \ 

8?^ Six on the bliss of Self-realisation are^ njiir each 

"lit on Sdf-absorption cxpletivel fui instruc*tion **1 and are* 

five on realisation are hair on bondage itnd liberation 

2. There are six slokus on the bliss <>! Self-reii!isali(Jii, f<jur 
each on Self-absorption and instruction, five on realisiAion and 
four on bondage and liberation. 

n ii % ii 

■'iwif Eight 'osiftw on indifTemwe-, on tjuietuth-, on ^wisdom 

and on the state of the seer 'wt*! are seven Wit on true happiness 
are) as many as are the Vedas, L e. four and on peace «rft% 

8. There are eight slokas each on indifference, quietude, 
wisdom and the state of the .seer, seven on true happine.ss, and 
four on peace. 
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f¥sW 53& g !1[RI^ *1^ 11 y 11 

Twenty { w expletive ) on the instruction on Truth 

i«i; are* ten on the instruction on Knowledge (%: are) twenty 

’f lexpletive) on the nature of Truth (’9^: are) a hundred and 

nM on peace is. 

4, There are twenty slokas on the instruction on Truth, 
ten on that of Knowledge, twenty on the nature of Truth and a 
liundred on contentment. 

gRtrfgaiscrl i 

^ 5ra; tirtr II ii 

Eight on the repose in Self are) fourteen 

on liberation-in-life (^: are) and six on a statement 

ot the number and order are) to after that the unity of the 

hook 

5, There are eight slokas on the repose in Self, fourteen 
on liberation-in-life and six on a statement of the dumber and 
order, followed by the unity of the book. 

^sf^raiin sirft ii i, ii 

Twcnty-oue in chapters three hundred 

Olid two in slokas ^PPpng^fT: of the intuitions of an Avadhuta ('^ expletive) 

those wsHn»*[i: with the number and order |lsiii; verses. 

6, The above are the slokas, with their number and 
order, of the intuitions of an Avadhuta , recorded in twenty-one 
chapters and three* hundred and two verses. 

P fticetic who has renounced all worldly connections and realised the 

Supreme Sell 

» fhri 0 hundred and tteo— It is interesting to note how the Sanskrit word gives the 
meaning of this figure. Atmd in the word denotes ‘two' inasmuch as it stands both for 
Jivutmun and Paramiiman. Agni stands for ‘three/ as there are three fires. Kha which 
means Akdea (void) stands for ‘j&ero.' Literally, the word, therefore, means the fig^e 
which has *i is the first digit, 0 as the middle and 8 as the third, t.e. 208. But according 
tu the firtiun the number should be read from right to left, and thus 

the Sanskrit word mean* 802.1 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


IN THIS NUMBER 

Notes of co7W€rmtion with Siauni 
Timya7ianda is concluded in this issue 
.... Nationalmn^ Patriotma and 
Reli0on was suggested by an article, 
‘The New Patriotism/ in the Har/ii’r’s 
by Viscount Cecil, a great friend of the 
League of Nations and one of the mfjst 
respected statesmen in international 
allairK .... Swami Atulananda is 
an American monk of the Ramakrishna 
Order. Chrisfianifi/ or Vedanta wnrs a 
discourse given to a group (d Vedanta 
students at Oakland, U.S.A, . . . Prof. 
Rala Ram is the Viee-Priiieipal ul the 
D. A. V. Colkge, Hoshiarpur. He 
speaks from his experience of a recent 
visit to Africa . . * Kshirod Chandra 
Sen has earned a gw)d reputation as 
the author of Sidelights on Wkbtekn 
C iviuaiATiON. Here he takes us back 
to the incidents which happened more 
than half a century ago. . . . Br. 
Waitber Wust is one of the most pro- 
mising young Sanskrit scholars in 
Germany. Dr. Wust thinks that 
Buddhism has direetely and iiidirectciy 
influenced Christianity and he gives 
authentic Information on the subject 
.... Turn PUgnmtif^ts refers to the 
visit of the writer to Dakshine&war^ 
hallowed by the association of Sri 
Ramakrishna, and Assisi, the birth- 
place of St, Francis ..... A keen 
student of Vedanta as Br. Mahendra- 
nath Sircar is, special value attaches to 
his review of any work m the same 
subfect . . . • , Dr. Taraknatb Das 
^ves iaformatlon about a valuable dis* 
covery which may throw new light m 
the Mstory o! world dvilimtlon . , , * 
ishtoualra SamUta is included in 
liii 'wmim* 


SWAM! VIVEKANANDA ON 
UNTOIJCHABILITY 

We are orthodox Hindus, but we 
refuse entirely to identify ourselves 
with “Do!iT*t(nie!iism/* That is not 
Hinduism : it is in none of our books : 
it is an unoHliod(JX superstition which 
has interfered with national efhciency 
all along the line, 

A dreadful slough is in front of you ■* 
take care; many fall into it and die. 
The slough is this, tfiut the present re- 
ligion of the IJimIuH is not in the Vedas, 
nor in the Puranas, nor in Bhakti, nor 
in Mukti religion has entered into the 
eooking-pot. Tin* present religion of 
the Hindus is neither the path of Know- 
ledge nor that of Reason, » it is **Dor/t- 
touehism/^ “DonT touch me !^’ “DonH 
touch me that exhausts its descrip- 
tion. See that you do not lose your 
lives in this dire irreligitm of “Don’t- 
touchism.” Must the teaching W!«W?| 
“-“^‘Looking upon nil Ijeings as 
your own self**-he confined to btx>ks 
alone? How will they grant salvation 
wht> cannot fee^l a hungry mouth with 
a crumb o! bread? How will those 
who become impure at the mere breath 
of others, purify othem f DonT- 
touehism is a form of mental disease. 
Beware! All expansion Is life, all eon-* 
traction Is death. 

Well, do you think there is any reli- 
gion left ill India ! The paths of 
Knowledge, Devotion, and ¥oga-«ftlI 
have gone, and now there*" remaini 
only that of Don*t>louchism— “Don’t 
touch me 1“ “Don’t touch me !” The 
whole world is Impure, and I alone am 
pure ! Lucid Brahmajnanam 1 Bravo I 
Great God! Nowadays Brahman is 
neither in the rccosie* of the heart, nor 
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in the highest heaven, nor in all beings 
now He is in the cooking-pot. 
Formerly the characteristic of a noble- 
minded mun was ifhrTniT: 

please the whole universe by one’s 
numerous acts of service,” but now it 
is I am pure and the whole world is 
impure,— go and get money and set it 
at my feet. 

To the Bhaktas who are not Brah- 
mins, give this Mantra of Gayatri 
Giere Swamiji communicated the 
special Gayatris for them). By 
degrees all the people of the land have 
ttj he lifted to the position of Brah- 
mins .... Each Hindu, I say, is a 
brother to every other, and it is we 
who have degraded them by our 
«)utcry, ‘^Don’t touch,” ^‘Don’t touch I” 
And so the whole country has been 
plunged into the utmost depths of mean- 
ness, cowardice and ignorance. These 
men have to be uplifted ; words of 
hope and faith have to be proclaimed to 
them. We have to tell them, ^‘You 
urtt til so men like us and you have all 
the rights that we have.” Do you 
undcTKtund ? 

Alas I nobody thinks of the poor of 
the conn try • They are the backbone of 
the country, who by their labour are 
pro< lacing food,— these poor people, the 
sweepers and labourers, who if they stop 
wi>rk for one day will create a panic in 
the town. But there is none to sym- 
pathise with them, none to console 
*tliem in their misery. Just see, for 
want of sympathy from the Hindus 
thousands of pariahs in Madras are 
turning Christians* Don’t think this is 
simply due to the pinch of hunger j it 
is because they do not get any 
sympathy from us. We are day and 
night calling out to them, ^ ‘Don’t touch 
ml Don’t touch us I’’ Is there any 
compassion or kindliness of heart in 
the country ? Only a class of “Don t- 
touchistsV* customs out I I 


sometimes feel the Urge to break the 
barriers of “Don’t-touchism,” go at 
once and call out, “Come all who are 
poor, miserable, wretched and down- 
trodden,” and to bring them ail 
together in the name of Sri £tama- 
krishna. Unless they rise, the Mother 
won’t awaken. We could not make 
any provision for food and clothes for 
these — ^what have we done then ? Alas I 
they know nothing of worldiness, and 
therefore even after working day and 
night cannot provide themselves with 
food and clothes. Let us open their 
eyes — see clear as daylight that there 
is the one Brahman in all, in them and 
me — one Shakti dwells in all. The 
only difference is of manifestation. 
Unless the blood circulates over the 
whole body, has any country risen at 
any time? If one limb is paralysed, 
then even with the other limbs whole, 
not much can be done with that body — 
know this for certain. (Collected 
from the Complete WorJts of Swami 
Vivekananda)^ 

n 

A VILE PROPAGANDA AGAINST 
HINDUISM 

Miss Cornelia Sorabji some time back 
wrote in the Atlantic MontMy an 
article, the ostensible purpose of which 
was to make a propaganda against 
Mahatma Gandhi. In that she be- 
trayed her morbid nature of fault-find- 
ing and withal a fine capacity for 
carping at things, however noble and 
great. Now she steps out of politics 
into the field of religion. Recently 
she has written in the Nineteenth 
Century an article, entitled ‘Hindu 
Swamis and Women of the West,* 
holding up Hinduism to ridicule. In 
this, from a superior height, she mocks 
at the Hindu theory of reincarnation, 
law of Rarma, etc., and talks “as one 
having authority, and not as the 
scribes.” 
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Now, what is the qualification of 
Miss Sorabji that she can talk so con- 
fidently about Hinduism? Weil, she 
has the greatest of qualifications, 
namely, Ignoeance; for that gives one 
the most complete freedom to talk 
anything one likes— sense or no sense, 
relevant or irrelevant. She has how- 
ever taken pains to know something 
about Hinduism. The objects of her 
adoration are two Mahatmas— one is 
‘Mathaji,^ and the other is HJawaji*— 
at whose feet she learned about Hindu- 
ism and wdio, she gives a certificate, 
could “be put beside the saints of 
mediaeval Europe.*’ The ^Mathaji’ 
told Miss Sorabji that ^‘Hinduism is a 
matter of caste,” and about Viveka- 
luinda and Hamakrishnu sect, the 
Brahmos and Arya Samajists her 
opinion was, “^Nor are .such people 
Hindus.” By ^ the way, Miss Sorabji 
my$ that **()ne knows how even iiuii vi- 
dua! Bruhmos Theists who have really 
renounced 'Hindu ritual revert to 
Hinduism in times of dilllculty,” 

Tlur iither Guru * namely, ‘Bawaji,’ 
when asked by Miss Sorabji ^*How does 
one find God in meditatitin **ex- 
plained the way of meditation to sit 
silent and empty the mind of every 
thought, to hohl it still by imagining a 
hollowed -out bambt>o, and then to 
travel in thought up and down, up ami 
down that bamboo.^* Indeed like 
Guru like Chela. 

Cornelia Sorabji knows ‘‘that Ameri- 
can wtimen arc *au IoikF deeply 
religious,” and so she warns them not 
‘*to run after Swamis and fancy reli- 
gions.” We admire Miss Sorabji for 
evincing so much concern about the 
American women. But she herself, 
perhaps, runs m risk even at the hands 
of Christian Fathers, most wisely ear- 
ing tor no religion at alb 

We have indeed painfully heard from 
tote to time of cheats and charlatans, 


giving themselves out as Swamis, who 
exploit Hiuduisui to fuid out an easy 
road to make money. But these 
cheats are by no means confined to 
Indians only. We know at least of one 
American, who came to us but was 
found unfit to be allowed to stay even 
as a guest and as such he Inni to quit 
the Ashrama. Afterwards he went to 
America and gave out himself as a 
Swami who had practised Tapasya in 
Tibet for twenty year.s. These, facts 
only indicate that. Hinduism has got 
its attraction ; for only goexi things in 
the world leinl themselvivs to lie ex- 
ploiletl wdienais things having no in- 
trinsu* merit of their ciwn die of 
inanition. A religion should he Judged 
liy its best aiul not by its pissts or 
Kcouudrel.s who profess religion only in 
name. But have no Hindu preachers 
gone to America who have been able to 
give solace and comfort i’ven to a 
handful of persons who were hung<‘ring 
and thirsting after nghteousness ? It 
is not for Miss Suruhji to give or even 
sunnise an answer. 

Miss Horabji is not without a fling 
also at the Ihdur Math, the head- 
quarters of the Bumakrishna Mission, 
and caricatures the “Westerners 
English, Australian, etc.,” who have 
been attracteil there, “Miss Noble 
(Sister Nivedita), an English woman, 
usetl to lie prostrate befo^* the image 
of Kali on Christmas Eve and then say 
to the monks : *Now lei uk go intiT 
the fields equipped with mmkn and 
reatl the story of the shepherils of 
Bethlehem d ” 

It is only what might be" expected 
that Miss Sorabji who eould ridicule 
Hinduism m much, should give her 
own prescriplkm as to how to live a 
Hindu life, no matter that she does 
not belong to that faith. Indeed, 
versatility and omtusetenee ar«i the order 
of the day. So* she says : “There is 
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no reason why people should not study 
Hinduism for themselves without the 
uki of pseudo-Swamis, There are books 
and translations enough, made by 
sc‘hoIars; and the practice of medita- 
tion, of going into the silence, cannot 
fail to help us all. Any beautiful 
thought may be used for the practice 
of Voga as understood by my two 
fric‘iKLs ; and the posture of the body 
was, in their opinion, immaterial.’* 
I^oor India, she has to suffer from 
enemies inside and outside I But India 
whicrh has survived the ravages of time 
and the onslaught of so many plunder- 
ers and conquerors is bound to live on. 
These prin-pricks of a Sorabji or per- 
sons whose sole vocation in life is to 
vilify {dhers will cause little harm to 
her. So we only wish that God for- 
give them* 

THE MOTHERHOOD OP GOD IN 
CHRISTIANITY 

The Christian Churches recognize the 
Holy Spirit as important an aspect of 
God m the Father and the Son. As 
tiiere is no clear picture of the Third 
Person of the Trinity, many Christians 
attribute this aspect of God to Virgin 


Mary. They adore this Mother aspect 
of God as dear as the other two. In 
the book of The Shepherd of Hermes, 
Jesus Christ is reported as saying, ^^My 
Mother, the Holy Spirit.” On this sub- 
ject, Rev. J. S. M. Ward writes an in- 
teresting article in The Occult Review 
of recent date. we turn to the 

opening chapters of Genesis we find that 
^God created Man in His own image ; 
male and female created He them.’ If, 
then. He created women in His own 
image, then there must be somewhere a 
feminine aspect of the Godhead, and 
the Apostles’ Creed shows this to be 
the Holy Spirit.” He refers to the Lin- 
coln Cathedral in which there is a carv- 
ed stone boss where God, Jesus and 
Mary have been represented in descrip- 
tive figures as the Eternal Father, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit respectively. 
But this conception of the Motherhood 
of God cannot transcend the limits of 
popular theology. In India, this aspect 
of God has been realized t)y the SeeiS 
as the Supreme Truth, The Divine 
Mother is not only the source of .projec- 
tion, protection and dissolution of the 
universe, but She is both Personal and 
Impersonal God also. Nay, She is 
beyond human speech and mind. 
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THI*: SCIENTIFIC OUTLOOK. By Bert- 
r«n«l ItuMsell, George AHen Unwin Ltd,, 
Mn»mm Street, London. 280 pp. Price 7s. 

ed. 

Mr. Brrt»and Enssell discusses here in a 
series of essays the consequences and 
implications of the scientific civilization of 
to-day. He examines, first, the nature and 
scope of scientific knowledge ; secondly, the 
increased power of manipulation derived 
from scientific technique ; and thirdly, the 
changes in* social life. 


As pointed out by him, “Manipulation and 
exploitation are the ruling passions of the 
ecientific Industrialists. . . Fortunately they 
are not yet quite aware how much they 
could do if they chose ; but when this 
knowledge dawns upon them, a new era in 
human tyranny is to be expected. And he 
imagines that ultimately will be produced a 
world-wide organism as complete and 
elaborate as that now existing in U. S. S. E. 
But whether human society will be happier 
is uncertain. For, “The man drunk with 
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power is destitute of wisdom and so long 
as he rules the w’orld, the world will be a 
place, devoid of beauty and joy.*’' 

In e^jiiclusion the author sums up the 
development of science as the passage from 
contemplation to rnanipnhition. We may 
seek knowledge of an object l>ecausf' we love 
the object or because we wish to have power 
over it. The former leatls to contemphiiion 
and the latter to manipulati<m. Thus it is 
only in so far as we renounce the world as 
its lovers that we can con<iue.r it as its 
technicians. But this division in the soul is 
fatal to what is l)est in man. Tliis is the 
fun<lam<‘ntal reason why the prospect of 
scientific society must be vk'wed with 
apprehension. 

N, S. 

TUB MESSAGE OF SAT TAB ASIIRAM.\ 
(WiTU Fohkwoup by I)«, E, ST,\N’i.Ky 
JoNU-S.) Ass?>rfnh‘ow Pre.ss, ti Hus.*n’ll Stnclt 
Cah'vtia, pp. Price /fs. ^ 

The Ashrama is situated in the Himalayas 
at Sat Tal. Th«'' present ho<A eontnins a 
collection of pajuTvS presented io the 
Ashrama group by several able men and 
woimui already engaged in the promotion of 
C'hristinnity in India, The purpose of the 
Ashrama is satd to i>e **ttt yoke the Christian 
spirit nod the Jn<han spirit.” and here arc 
diseusi|<*d the w'ays and means to make 
Christianity more truly Indian in method 
and outlook. 

I>r. Stanley dtmes aptly imagines a string 
of questions as proceeding from the Indian 
patriot. ”Is this C!hrisiiRn movement one 
that allies itself with the heal hi our past 
or will it stand as alien and ietuimdastic? 
And what do«*s the Christian movement do 
for us abr'<5adr Ihw.n it, in order to get 
funds, show up the worst sides of our tniUiire 
and eiviii'/.fttion and religions?. . . . Ami 
dr>€s not the very fact of missionaries coming 
from a civilisation that dtuninates us make 
for our being considered inferior?. ... Is 
this not, after all, the religious side of the 
invasion and domination of the East by the 
West?*' 

Af one reads through the book the 
appis^heiision is evident that Christian move- 
ment m it stands to-day will make little 
progress hereafter into the awakened India 
and 80 it stands In urgent need of reform. 
The leaden of Idie movement plead guilty 
to the charge that ^*lfany of our Obristians 
haye been proselytes rather than converts* 


There has been far Pm much of a change 
from a dhoti to pants, from vegeturianihui 
to meat-eating, from liniianism to Anglo- 
Indianism, .... This is prose! ytism an<i 
should lie rcnniernnc cl.” 

Therefore they want now wtssr Indian 
clothes, to eat Indian food, sil upori the 
door for meals .and eat out <jf brass v<‘S.sel.s 
usually found in the indiaii home. But 
this tom’hes only ihe (Ottsiile. With regard 
to their faith, as the Uev. Eoph y has put 
it, the eonvielion stanns to la- gaining 
grtiuiid “that an altitude <if siin’ere respeel 
for the religious vahu' of +d.hcr faiths and 
of genuine C’o-op<'rat ion uitb earnest 
religi<ais minded seekers of these faiths, will 
do' nau'e for the eause of religion than the 
older method of igufiri ng iln^ ndigititjs values 
td otiier faiths,” Agaiti it is reali/.cd that 
“Mcjdern idealtsin shows a ehiser rehitir>n“ 
ship to the niystieism of tin* \‘edanta than 
to the Apostle That is \\i»y ”the 

West, and .America espeeinHy, has heetnm* 
progressively Himha/ed.” So they are 
noxious to establish with liirtdnism all 
pt»ssihle points of cotjlaet to nsake the way 
easy btr those “who while desirous to follow 
Christ have no wish to renoutue thtt Itiinbj 
trftditi<mH <tf their forefatlnus,” 

A perusnl of the hof*k givf*s n peep into 
Ihc stibtli* workings of the Christian mind 
in India to day. The days when ( hristian 
ifJcals eXifreiscd a faseinalioti i»vcr the Hindu 
Heems to be over now. The tide is turning. 
Hinduism is miw la^ginning b* faseinatc those 
win* came to tauiipier, Slow and silent is 
this charni. It has always been so in ihe 
past and it has never failed. So if history 
is true, Hin»fuisin is »m the roml to rcelairn 
thcM' children who have stiaye*! into olher 
folds for a time, 

N. S. 

(ir.iiMvN 

THE LAWS OF WDHLH IIISTOHV 

llartmiil i*i|icr i ihc GVsrCic drr HVIC 
grurhiehtt : {1| Her Orntlz mucf.jo'gc Lthen* 

Mlauf der Voitktr Chimtn tytd JtttjfmnM 
(acvid'llO pitgcs, C4 indum 

p«ge», Themlur Wrichrr, I#cipjaig, 

llarimut Etper in interested not so much 
In the larcbirological anti anliquariiin aspeeti* 
of Cbinffiie unci Japsupicsc history m in the 
intcrpreiniion of w'cdl- known datn licaring on 
the development-s of life and \bougbt in 
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Knslfrii Ami innix Ibe standpoint of com- 
[niralivi‘ i'ave4)ioioKy. The methods that he 
has uppH<!d in the study of Kuropcan cuiture- 
itistf»ry he has applied to the historicai facts 
of ('hina and Japan also, and although the 
work is small in size every reader, even if 
he he a specialist in Chinese and Japanese 
<pjestif»ns, will he agreeably surprised to 
<iiset>ver many parallelisms and identities 
with the expressions of European civilization 
s«ich as have an a rule been overlooked in 
t’nnveniiniml treatises on history. 

It is not necessary to summarize the 
thdnils. Piper's scheme is as follows. For 
every c ulture system he recognizes seven 
hiuhigieal ages:™“(l) patriarchal childhood 
(nninarchy), pi) youth (aristocracy), (8) 
early inauhfmd (absolutism), (4) full man- 
hofwi (einwiitutitmalism), (5) late manhood 
(imjM»rialism), (fi) old age (Cjesarism), (7) 
senility (marasmus, decay). One would be 
easily reminded of Spengler^s classification 
into seasons of cultural life. But Piper^s 
special ity cooHists in pointing out categori- 
cally how Ihc features of Chinese and 
Japancst* civilizations have been similar to 
those of the Euroijcan although in different 
epochs of time. And to this extent the pre- 
sent writer's standpoints in Chinese Religion 
ihmugh Ifmdw Kpea (Shanghai, 1916) and m 
The Futurism of Young Asia (Berlin and 
l^dpzig, I92ti) may be said to have been 
considerably verified and enlarged in Piper’s 
contributiorta. Naturally, however, when one 
tries to divide manhood itself into three 
dilferent stages, early, full, late, one can 
hardly avoid an over-fineness in analysis 
which can very often appear to be but 
strained and unconvincing. 

Piper distmvers the same laws of universal 
history in the biography of the Indian 
peoples. Ther^ was a time when scholars 
wficd to lake a pride in discovering and em- 
phasizing the dififerences between race and 
race in regard to the achievements of cmli- 
zation. The alleged distinction between the 
East and the West has long remained the 
atock in trade not only of Orientalists but 


of all sociologists, culture-historians, and 
philosophers who take their cue from 
Orientalists and who propagate the political 
ideology of chauvinism and imperialism. 
Piper’s work on India like that on China 
and Japan is well calculated to cry a halt 
to this sort of cheap specialism in Oriental 
lore and compel scholars as well as states- 
men to revise their orientations in regard to 
Asia, Piper is naturally being challenged 
by the professors of the status quo but he 
is in good company as he is substantially 
backed by the laborious researches and in- 
vestigations of that brilliant culture-historian 
of our times, Hermann Goetz. Piper is more 
at home in literature than in institutions. 
His analysis appears very often therefore 
to be more metaphysical than factual. His 
equations between Indian celebrities of 
diverse epochs and those of the West look 
very often like mere shadowy parities rather 
than concrete realities. But all the same, 
Piper has succeeded in rescuing India from 
the side-tracks of splendid isolation to which 
she had been forced for nearly two genera- 
tions. It is just good and right that he 
considers Goethe to be one of his spiritual 
predecessors in this work. For it requires 
to be well known that Goethe was one oi 
the very first to discover th^ fundamental 
identity between India and Europe. 

Benoy KtJMAR Saikae 

Hindi 

KALYAN (Ishwaranka). The Gita Press, 
Gorakhpur. 618 pp. Price Rs. 3. 

The ‘special number’ of the Kalyan be- 
comes always a welcome volume. The Editor 
in the present copy has kept up the tradi- 
tion of the former issues. The ‘Ishwaranka’ 
contains 207 articles— prose and poetry- 
some of them from writers of international 
reputation, and 98 pictures coloured and 
half-tone. The object of the Kalyan is to 
spread religious ideas amongst the public. 
We feel no doubt that the present volume 
will stimulate religious feelings in those who 
will go through it. 
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TIIK RAMWKRISHNA MISSION, 
BRANCH CENTiiE, DACCA 

Thfc: annual Report for 1031 shows the aeti- 
vUies of the above under the following three 
heatis : 

r. Missionahy 

There were held 140 weekly reiigiiuis 
sittings, the av(‘rAge attendanet! being t;i>. 
A scriptural chess used to he held at tin* 
Math premises on every Sunday except 
special occasions like hirtljtlay anniversaries 
of prophets and saints. The total numlaT 
of classes was IB with an average alti'Rdanee 
of 50. On inviiatirm from the different 
quarters of the city td Dacca and iU suburbs 
as well as several id her districts, the 
Swam is of the Misshui delivered 'iO public 
lectures in I03L 

EDUCAWiNAE 

A Free Primary School hir the boys was 
Vonducted the Mission premises. The 
average number of stiulents iUi the roll was 
107. A Ciirb' School was maintained at 
BralufiakiUa. Tlse total numWr of girls on 
the ridi was 10. The Library at the Mission 
house, comprising of a rich e<»l}eeiio« of 
lamks on religion, philosophy and other sub^ 
Jects was iitilixed by the reading public of 
the city. The total number <d biM»k« in the 
Library was 5t,324 as against 2,2911 of the 
previous year. A Free Ikading Room with 
a large number of perimlicab wm open to 
all every day except m Saturdays. 

The Mission oeeasionaily helped pmir stu- 
dents with money. The Vivekananda gym- 
nasium was provided with a good wrestling 
ground and various other instrumenti for 
physical exercise, The average daily at- 
tendance was IS. 

HI. CHsamii^. 

The Mission carried on an Outdoor Charit- 
able Dispensary. The total numlK*r of cases 
was 1f,T!4 in l^L Besides, the workers of 
the Mission nursed a good number of 
paiknts at their houses, Two poor feedings 
were organixed by the Miiilon in which 
about 6,000 people were fed on each ocea- 
Mo®u Buring the year, the Cholera Relief 


was wndcrtftkcii by it at Daidatpur Thana, 
Dacca, 

and Famine Uki.ikf 

In July, 1991, there wan a Urrihle lluod in 
Fahieru iicugal which caused a widespniad 
dijslress to the ptfupic. The Missiiju opened 
ceulres at Simuliji, Sahhnjpur, Kaliakair 
and i>hiiljt>ra iu .Sadar uor tli ; Baiinti and 
Khalsi in MajUi'kgaon. Suuargauji (Tajpur) 
and Duptara in Nanitnguni, Kalma in 
Muushigatij ami Sulcpml LMadaripur) in 
Fariflpur. Of these the last crulre was 
opened to relieve the fanune strii ken 
I'M'opie *»l that quarter. In all, the Mission 
had to work i»ver an extensive area 
of 280 villages. The lota! ttmoiiut of corn 
(food grain) disiriluiled wan 1,0115 mds. 
2.5 srs. 12 chs. The tot si nuinla'r of eloth 
distributed was l.TWh ‘d which 1,H10 pieces 
were new and 1187 old, The total amount 
of reeeipts in eash was Rs. 5,2755-0 
and the total amount of exiirnditure w’as 
Its. .5,2PM2 9 leaving a imliuiee of Us, RldPO. 
In the afibeted area, l,M7t> fandlics were 
beliml 

The .Mission has some immeriiate needs for 
the expansion of its activities. The public 
are requested to help the InsUtulion which 
has been rendering manifold serviees for the 
bst thirty live years, 

THE HA51AKRISIINA MIS.SIDN HDCIKTY, 
RANCBRIN 

The second re|airt of the above cov*‘rs the 
period of its artivities from 1929 to 1081, 
The HcRueiy has a good library and free 
reading room. The number ^f bmiks on the 
Slit December, 1961, wa* #,454, ibowing an 
biereaae of nearly 2,000 volumes iinee lOiS* 
The number of tiorroweri was ilao inereas- 
ing, the nuwl»er on the list Deeemlier, 1981, 
being 9#9. The total numl^er of books tamed 
was 8.079 in IttU, 4,ti00 in 1950 and 11,072 in 
1951, The total numlter attending the Head- 
ing Room was 87,885 in 1929 ; 5S,n2 in IW, 
and 40,200 in Ml. the daily average attend- 
ance being 115 in 1929, VM in I9» and m 
in mh 

There was a large number of peritwltealf, 
In different languages. Their total number 
was 198. Two free libraries . the ex* 
dusw use of dadirs were opened"«-oae 
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for the Tamil -^rx^ukinj? ladies and the other 
for the HtmKali-ajK'akiiig ladies* Occasional 
Study idasses and Public Lectnres were 
arranged by the Society, The number of 
tik* iatter was 32 during the jperiod under 
review. The Sociely took effective parts in 
the Mission Belief Works in the Arakan 
Flood Beliefs in in the Pegu Earth- 

quake Belief in WdO and in the North and 
East Bengal floods in 1931, The sources of 
ineome of the Society are mainly subscrip- 
tions and occasional donations and lately 
(iovernment grants for the purchase of 
Imoka and pcriodieals. 

THE BAMAKEISHNA MISSION 
SKVASHBAMA, BANOOON 

The eleventh annual Report for 1981 
shows that the activities of the above were 
very mtieh increased inasmuch as there 
were 1 ,67,678 total daily attendances as 
against 1,22,644 of the previous year. 
These patients did not belong exclusively 
to the city of Rangoon. A considerable 
number of them came from the suburbs 
anti remote districts of Burma. The number 
of patients admitted in the In-door Depart- 
ment was 2,053 males and 561 females in- 
cluding children. At the Out-patients 
Department the total number of attendance 
cftme up to 183,658 including men, women 
nod children. 

The year under review opened with a 
Imiaucc of E«. 864-4-10 and deposit accounts 
<»f B». 180 with the Corporation of Rangoon 
arui R. E. T. & S. Co, The total income 
of the Scvafihrama under different heads 
WHS Hs, 42,751-4-6 for the year. The total 
aiiioimt spent was Rs. 42,852-18-9. The 
year closed with a balance of Rs. 898-6-9 in 
hand, besides the deposits of Rs. 189. The 
balance of loan Rs. 1,509 was debited 
against the income of the current year of 
^932. The ftnaneial position of the Seva- 
shrama in comparison with its extensive 
work is <juite unsatisfactory. The Managing 
Committee appeal to the generotrs public fer 
help and ^>-opcration. 

THE EAMAKEISHNA MISSION INDUS- 
TRIAL HOME A SCHOOL, BELURMATH, 
HOWRAH 

The Institution has already completed the 
eleventh year of its useful career. The 
annual Eeimrt for 1981 gives a detailed 
aewuni of its activities as below : 


During the year, a thatched house was 
constructed for the accommodation of 
students. Another small thatched house 
was made for congregational prayer and 
bhajan. To meet the growing needs of the 
Institution the construction of a shed, to be 
used as a workshop, was under contempla- 
tion. The old Home building had to be 
abandoned as unfit for habitation. The 
students and the staff had to use the office 
and class rooms for study and sleeping at 
night as a temporary makeshift arrange- 
ment. 

During the year under review, there were 
56 boys of whom 36 were resident students 
in the Industrial Home while the remaining 
20 were day-scholars. Three students held 
scholarships from the District Board, while 
ten were given stipends from the school 
funds. Almost all the students were in 
receipt of aid for their education in some 
form or other. 

In the morning and evening some general 
education was imparted to the younger boys 
by competent teachers. Studies and all other 
activities of the students outside school 
hours were regulated undei* the close super- 
vision of the Warden. Weekly classes on 
the scriptures and the lives and teachings 
of saints were held. # ^ 

Daily congregational service in the Home 
and the birthday celebrations of saints i-ook 
place as usual. Music classes were field in 
separate groups. The boys worked by turns 
in tlieir small kitchen garden and produced 
a portion of the needs of the Home. They 
were encouraged to take regular physical 
exercise in the morning and evening. Parallel 
bars, a pair of rings and a football and 
trapezes were provided for them in the Home 
compound. The boys made good use of their 
small library which contains books on 
industrial and technical subjects. 

The Home urgently requires a permanent 
hostel of its own and also funds for other 
various requirements of the school- The 
importance and value of such a technical 
Institution can hardly be exaggerated. 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
ASHRAMA, SARISHA, DIAMOND 
HARBOUR 

The Ashrama was established in 1921 with 
a view to reform and remodel villages 
according to the exigencies of the time. 
Since then, it has been serving the villagers 
by various means for their uplift. Up to 
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this day, along with other useful works, it 
has lounded one sehool fur iK>ys, three for 
girls and one night srhnol for the klnniring 
classes. Ul these schools aii are free eateept- 
ing the| 4 <scbonl for girls at isarisha. The 
Report for the years shows the 

activities of the Ashrninu under the follow 
ing heads i 

1. fhi: Biuaakrishmi Mmion Shikaha 
MuntUr 

During the yt*nrs umler rcvit‘i,v the numeri 
cal strength of the institution rose to at 
mu! i>eriocL In of the si a raatydale*. 

sent up for the final U. I*. Ivxaminatiou, live 
were successful, *>nc .securing a (love nunc nt 
seholnrship. <Jf the ilve students sent up in 
PJBO, four were placed in the hrst di^isno* 
and one in the second ilivisioii. In 11131, all 
the thirteen students who were sent op pssix. 
ed, twelve in the lirsl division and one in the 
smmd division. The seloa*! was managed by 
a eumpetent staff. The hoys practlvd various 
forms of physical exercise, aueh as stiuad 
drill, Swedish drill, jujutsu, lathi, rU'., umler 
the guidance of a well known physical 
cuUuriat, in music were given to 

them. They have a library of their own, 
ttonlaining about StKl volumes. During the 
fears under review, lujoks worth Ks. iOft 
were diatribiited free among the needy 
gtudenta. The school speut more than 
Rs, per month for giving tiaily free 

tiffin to boys. 

II. The Humakriehna Mmim A‘«i radii 
Mundir 

Then* had been no sehmd for girls in the 
kKudity, So the mitituiiori waa aiarted in 
Wi7» It w«a raised to the Middle Euglish 
Standard in IW^. The number of girl* on 
the rolb at the end of I9ID, was 611. Since 
WiB, the inatitutiofi has never failed to win 
Cioveriimciit Seholarshipa in any year. The 
girb held, to their credit, one L. P. Scholar^ 
fhip in WM ; one I#,P, and ofi« U.P. acholar 
ahipji in Ijyg0 ; Usree D.P. and U.P. acholar* 
ahips in ieso ; and three LA*,, one U.I*., 
and one M.V, scholanhipa in 1961. The girb 
were given phyaioal trainiisf every morning 
and eveniiif , There were held regular clamiea 
in muaic for them. Several poor and deserv* 
ing sladenta were furiushed with teat bocikii 
worth K». t98”L8 during the yeara under 


review. The iustitultuu prtnith‘d h Lit 
supply of daily tiffm lo the girb. The girls 
puhlblifd a fpmrtrrly luauuscripl iuii|a/.iuc 
enllcd Chhairi Of Ihr girls, nu «uly 
paid their {uitiou fecjs ; the rc'.f cujnycd free 
stMdriit4tihips, 

IfL fun Iforr fhrf .SVIuu.L 
The .‘'Hhraifui inch On, 4 the Ouot'c «»f twn 
more girl schoids. om- al Muiikhumln and 
another at Kulagachia, The former had yi 
htuileut.s under the I'lue of too aide nud ex- 
IM'rieiieed feathers. The latter hntl *ij| 
students with a unalified liaelter in charge 
of d. 

IV. Piiihinfheopie Aritrttifx 
Apart from these iUHlitutioo*', the A'^hnmi.r 
earned on a night sehool hu the Inhouring 
riashrs, It maiulamrd a t'haritalde flomicu 
palhie DiHjM’Usary for the heljdess silUtgevs. 
It s|*rnt a sum of Us. 3,Pftl 10 P for giving 
relief tu jiMTNur |»rr#ou« and famihes during 
the fJcriiHl under review. Together with 
this. SJgl piece* of cloth rle., and ItJiH blankeU 
were distributed among the inior jaople. The 
Ashrattm sank a lulir well at the cost of 
Us, 1,000 for removing the scarcity of pure 
water in the village. There are a good 
Library and n C»ymna»ium attached to the 
Ashrama. A Weaving srhiMil worketl regti- 
iarly witli two pKims and ^lUagers were 
traiiini m weaving. 

The aritvities of the Ashratna are aplemlid 
in many rraprela ; they are at cinets 
in keeping with the traditmtia of Indm aa 
well as the needs of the presrirtt liwr, 

SUt HAMARHISItNA MISStOH HKVA 
SAMITL KAUIMGANJ, SYLIIKT 
The report fur IW* and 1961 shows that 
the Hamit* haa jwrverl the Imal publir i» 
maitifdid waya with it* hmaletl rcftourwa. 
It Ima 1 pretty good library, Ckraskinnal 
cdaiuM-t and lectnrea were held ilunng thw 
preicid. A Lower Rrimary Hehrtnl Ha* lieefi 
•tarted by the Samiti for the apread «*f 
tdurattfifi amtnti the depressed elarowj. Tl*e 
ditirthuiinn of medieine* to this »iek and 
the nuraifig nf the form ail inipwirisnl 

item nf ita phllanthmide arltvitiaii, Duruig 
the pertcid under review, it helped aomr 
poor fansilim and peopl* with dole# of rice, 
clothei and money. 




